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Art.  I.— AN  IMPERIAL  PILGBIMAGB, 

1.  With  the  *  Ophir '  round  the  Empire.  By  William  Max- 
well, special  correspondent  of  the  ^  Standard.'  London : 
Cafisell,  1002. 

2.  With  the  Royal  Tawr.  By  E.  F.  Knight,  special  corre* 
spondent  of  the  ^  Morning  Post.'  London :  Longmans, 
1002. 

3.  The  Queen' 8  Wish :  how  it  was  fulfiUed.  By  Joseph 
Watson,  F.J.L,  Beater's  special  correspondent.  London: 
Hutchinson,  1002. 

4.  The  Web  of  Empire.  A  Diary  of  the  Imperial  Tour  of 
their  Royal  Highneaaea  the  Duke  and  Ducheaa  of  Cornwall 
and  York  in  1001.  By  Sir  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace, 
K.C.LE.  With  illustrations  by  the  ChevaUer  E.  de 
Martino,  and  Sydney  P.  Hall.  London :  Macmillan,  1002. 

5.  The  Life  of  Sir  William  Moleaworth.  By  Mrs  Fawcett. 
London :  Macmillan,  1001. 

It  was  inevitable,  but  not  unfitting,  that  the  eventful 
journey  undertaken  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
last  year,  when  they  were  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Corn- 
wall and  York,  should  bear  incidental  fruit  in  the  shape 
of  various  books  describing  the  tour.  Indeed  the  wonder 
is,  considering  the  importance  and  picturesqueness  of  the 
subject,  that  the  books  have  not  been  more  numerous  than 
they  are.  Six  special  correspondents,  representing  great 
newspapers  and  agencies,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  accom- 
panying the  heir-apparent  and  his  consort  during  their 
travels  of  equal  magnificence  and  significance.  Three 
only  out  of  these  six  persons  produced  books  about  the 
tour ;  and  they  caught  the  market  early,  to  use  a  common- 
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place  but  expressive  phrase.  The  remainder,  for  reasons 
of  their  own,  kept  silence.  Then  at  last,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  and  at  the  moment  when  the  Imperial  tour  had 
been  called  to  mind  afresh  by  the  presence  in  London  as 
honoured  guests  of  many  of  those  who  had  proudly 
played  the  part  of  host,  the  most  important  volume  of 
the  group,  that  of  Sir  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace,  was 
issued.  It  is  introduced  by  a  prefatory  note,  exhibiting 
a  truly  Scottish  precision  and  caution. 

'This  may  be  called  the  authorised  account  .  .  .  but  it 
makes  no  pretension  to  having  an  official  character  .  .  .  and 
the  writer,  while  gratefully  acknowledging  his  numerous 
obligations,  desires  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  for  all 
statements  of  fact  and  expressions  of  opinion  he  is  alone  and 
entirely  responsible.' 

Yet  the  impression  left  on  the  mind,  after  careful  study 
of  a  distinctly  interesting  and  thoughtful  book,  is  one  of 
regret  that  Sir  Donald  Wallace  has  felt  it  to  be  his  duty, 
ns  an  authorised  but  unofficial  annalist,  to  exercise  some- 
thing more  than  his  native  caution,  and  to  refrain  from 
expressing  views  which  he  has  no  doubt  formed.  That, 
it  may  be  suggested,  is  a  public  loss,  since  in  ripe  experi- 
ence, in  sobriety  of  judgment,  and  in  knowledge  of  men 
and  cities,  Sir  Donald  Wallace  has  few  equals  in  his  own 
or  any  other  country. 

We  need  make  only  one  more  remark  about  the  books. 
The  authors,  or  some  of  them,  have  been  censured  because, 
having  spent  a  few  days  or  a  week  or  two  in  this  or  that 
colonial  capital,  they  have  formed  their  opinions  almost 
OS  rapidly  as  a  photographer's  plate  receives  the  impression 
of  a  scene.  *  Snapshot  views'  has  been  a  phrase  of  re- 
proach in  frequent  use;  but  it  was  not  quite  a  just  phrase, 
because  it  was  used  in  ignorance  of  the  conditions  in 
which  these  travellers  in  search  of  knowledge  accomplished 
their  work.  It  must  be  remembered  that  always,  save 
while  they  were  at  sea  (when  they  had  abundant  time 
for  reflection),  they  were  in  the  society  of  the  statesmen, 
the  men  of  business,  and  the  leading  thinkers  of  the 
colonies  which  they  were  visiting,  and  that  their  colonial 
friends  of  the  moment  were  never  weary  of  imparting 
information  to  them  by  word  of  mouth  and  in  the  form  of 
literature.    If,  on  the  one  hand,  they  never  saw  a  colonial 
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city  in  its  natural  state,  the  fact  remains  that  they  met 
more  men  of  weight  willing  to  taUc  than  they  eould  have 
hoped  to  come  across  in  ten  times  the  number  of  ordinary 
days.  The  danger  which  they  had  to  guard  against  was 
that  of  learning  too  much,  rather  than  too  little;  of 
allowing  their  minds  to  be  over-coloured  by  the  views 
of  the  men  with  whom  they  conversed;  of  seeing  one 
side  of  the  question  only.  But  they  succeeded,  one  and 
all,  in  avoiding  that  peril  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  produce 
conscientious  work,  fuU  of  valuable  suggestion  to  those 
who  desire  to  understand  the  vast  problem  of  empire, 
both  as  a  whole  and  in  some  of  its  chief  ramiflcationB. 

What  really  was  the  worth  of  this  unexampled  expedi- 
tion ?  How  did  it  come  to  pass  ?  Was  it  successful  no 
less  than  splendid?  What  light,  if  any,  does  it  throw 
upon  the  future  of  the  British  Empire?  These  are  the 
questions  to  which  thoughtful  persons  would  fain  find 
the  answer. 

The  general  conviction  has  been  formed  by  careful 
observers  that  the  journey  was  a  master-stroke  of  Imperial 
policy,  which  has  been  abundantly  justified  by  its  results. 
From  the  last  chapter  of  Sir  Donald  Wallace's  book  it  is 
plain  that,  in  his  wise  judgment,  colonial  loyalty  is  'a 
composite  sentiment  in  which  several  distinct  feelings 
and  considerations  are  mingled  in  various  proportions.' 
The  first  of  these  is  a  feeling  of  affection  for  the  mother- 
country,  animating  not  less  strdngly  the  colonial-born 
than   him  who  first  breathed  in  these  islands.     Next, 
and  akin  to  this  sentiment,  is  the  colonial  Briton's  proud 
consciousness  that  he  has  an  inalienable  share  in  the 
glorious  history  of  the  nation.     '  Home,  Sweet  Home,' 
and  'Auld  Lang   Syne*  epitomise  the  first  sentiment, 
and  '  Bule  Britannia '  summarises  the  second,  which  has 
naturally  gathered  much  strength  from  brotherhood  in 
arms  during  the  South  African  war.      It  is,  however, 
necessary  to  remark  that  neither  of  these  feelings  can 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  animate  the  Maoris  of  New 
Zealand,  an  interesting  and  by  no  means  unimi>ortant 
race,  ardently  loyal  too,  who  are  at  last  increasing  in 
numbers  and  obtaining  genuine  benefit  from  civilisation. 
North  American  Indians  are  interesting  to  the  ethnologist, 
though  politically  of  no  importance ;  but  their  loyalty  is 
marked  and  distinct.  French  Canadians,  or  some  of  them 
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— ^the  books  are  all  Bomewhat  inclined  to  take  too  rose- 
coloured  a  yiew  of  this  race — clearly  cannot  share  in 
the  affection  for  a  mother-country  which  is  not  theirs, 
although  they  have  begun  to  write  their  names  in  our 
national  history  with  their  blood. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  the  third  in- 
gredient in  colonial  patriotism.  It  is  simply  a  i)a88ion- 
ate  attachment  to  the  dynasty,  or  rather  to  Queen 
Victoria  and  to  the  memory  of  her  life,  and  to  the  King 
as  her  son  and  successor.  Her  long  and  stainless  and 
beneficent  reign  alone  nuide  a  united  empire  possible. 
Her  name  stood  for  goodness  and  purity  all  the  world 
over ;  and  her  sex  procured  for  her  an  affectionate  and 
personal  veneration  which  no  king  could  possibly  have 
won.  These  words  are  a  truism  now ;  but  the  fact  which 
they  embody  is  of  permanent  value.  The  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York — ^we  speak  of  them  thus, 
because  by  these  names  they  will  be  remembered  by  the 
countless  British  citizens  who  saw  them  in  distant  places 
— were  welcomed  primarily  because  they  were  the  grand- 
children of  Victoria — the  Wikitoria  of  the  Maoris,  the 
Great  White  Queen  of  the  Bed  men.  They  were  esteemed 
and  liked  later,  when  they  were  better  known,  for  their 
personal  qualities.  In  other  words,  it  was  real  statesman- 
ship, on  the  part  of  Queen  Victoria  and  her  advisers  first, 
in  King  Edward  and  his  counsellors  later,  to  persuade  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York  to  take  this 
long  and  laborious  journey.  The  ordeal  was  no  light  one, 
but  they  emerged  from  it  triumphant. 

One  more  ingredient  Sir  Donald  Wallace  finds  in 
colonial  patriotism;  and  he  describes  it,  not  altogether 
happily,  certainly  not  in  sufficiently  comprehensive  phrase, 
as  '  the  newborn  sentiment  of  Imperialism,  the  rise  and 
rapid  development  of  which  are  among  the  most  remark- 
able facts  of  recent  history.*  This  ingredient  is  mentioned 
here  for  the  moment  only  to  show  that  it  has  not  been 
forgotten.  We  shall  consider  it  later  at  length.  At  this 
point,  however,  it  must  give  place  to  some  observations 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
York  carried  out  the  arduous  and  responsible  task  to 
which  they  pledged  themselves  originally  at  the  request 
of  Queen  Victoria.  The  scheme  had  long  been  in  the  air. 
Their  Royal  Highnesses  had  received  an  invitation  from 
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the  Australasian  colonies  after  their  marriage  in  1803 ; 
it  was  renewed  by  New  Zealand  after  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  of  1807;  Australian  Federation  offered  an  un- 
matched opi)ortunil7  for  accepting  the  invitation;  and, 
after  that,  the  extension  of  the  tour  to  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  and  Canada,  to  say  nothing  of  a  number  of 
interesting  places  which  lay  on  the  way,  was  but  a  part 
of  the  natiual  order  of  things. 

The  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York  was  as  little  known 
and  understood  when  he  left  England  in  March  of  1001  as 
it  is  possible  for  a  prince  of  the  blood  to  be.  Men  were 
aware  that  he  had  served  with  credit  in  the  navy,  that 
he  was  highly  esteemed  and  beloved  by  those  who  had 
been  his  shipmates,  that  he  had  paid  a  state  visit  to 
Ireland,  that  he  had  gone  through  the  form  of  taking 
many  academical  degprees,  that  he  had  laid  a  large 
number  of  foundation-stones,  that  he  had  sat  through 
many  ceremonial  dinners — ^in  a  word,  that  he  had  per- 
formed satisfactorily  the  ceremonial  duties  of  his  position. 
Certainly  none  save  his  intimates  were  aware,  or  could  be 
aware,  that  he  possessed  intellectual  powers  of  no  mean 
order,  a  large  measure  of  statesmanlike  insight,  and  a 
considerable  capacity  for  thought  on  original  and  indepen- 
dent lines.  Of  the  Duchess,  as  was  inevitable,  even  less 
was  known  by  the  public  at  large. 

The  tour  had  hardly  begun  when,  from  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  Aden,  Colombo,  Kandy,  and  Singapore,  speeches 
were  reported  showing  judgment,  insight,  and  study. 
Then  from  Australia,  where  the  business  in  hand  was 
of  real  imi>ortance — ^it  had  been  mainly  a  matter  of 
formalities,  entertainments,  and  spectacles  before — ^from 
far  New  Zealand,  from  Natal,  from  South  Africa  and 
Canada,  came  reports  of  royal  deliverances,  concerned 
with  matters  of  real  weight,  which  excited  general  admira- 
tion. But  'peering  littlenesses'  were  prepared  with  an 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon.  'At  the  Duke's  com- 
mand,' they  urged, '  are  the  services  of  Sir  Arthur  Bigge, 
the  quiet  and  tactful  private  secretary  of  Queen  Victoria, 
of  Sir  John  Anderson,  a  brilliant  and  judicious  civil  ser- 
I  vant,  and  of  that  sagacious  man  of  long  and  varied  ex- 

perience, Sir  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace.'  And  it  is  as 
true  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  Duke  read  his  speeches 
from  tyi>e-written  documents,  as  it  is  certain  that  he 
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availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  these  excellent 
advisers.  Every  word  was  of  moment;  the  occasions 
for  speeches  were  such  that  promiscuoas  and  ill-con- 
sidered oratory  would  have  been  a  grave  error*  But 
the  colonial  audiences  which  listened,  and  the  men  who 
followed  the  Duke  in  his  wanderings,  were  none  the  less 
deeply  impressed  by  the  sincerity  and  the  sympathy  of 
his  tone,  no  less  than  by  the  excellence  of  his  elocution. 
It  wad  clear  that  the  inspiring  thought,  the  dominating 
ideas  were  his,  and  that,  through  all  the  i)omp  of  cere- 
monial, he  was  a  keen  observer  with  an  eye  to  the  future. 
Once  or  twice,  notably  during  an  unplanned  visit  at 
Auckland  to  a  banquet  of  old  veterans  of  the  Maori  wars 
and  young  soldiers  freshly  returned  from  South  Africa, 
the  Duke  spoke  earnestly  and  fluently,  without  prepara- 
tion. Finally,  when  the  tour  had  been  brought  to  an  end, 
and  he,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  addressed  a  brilliant  gatiiering 
under  the  historic  roof  of  the  Guildhall,  it  was  plain  to 
all  hearers  that  the  speech  was  not  read,  but  spoken,  and 
that  the  thoughts  and  ideas  were  those  of  a  speaker  who 
had  a  mind  of  his  own.  Then,  at  last,  it  was  realised 
that  the  heir-apparent  had  reflected  earnestly  upon  the 
state  of  the  national  commerce  and  the  national  strength 
for  military  purposes,  and  that  he  had  every  intention  of 
making  his  views  known  and  his  wishes  felt.  He  bade 
the  city  and  the  nation  to  '  wake  up ' ;  and  they  were  at 
least  roused  to  recognition  of  his  worth. 

Speeches  marked  by  sincerity  and  by  real  S3rmpathy 
were  the  foundation  of  the  Duke's  popularity  in  every 
colony.  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  occasion  on  which 
his  tone  went  home  to  the  hearts  of  men  was  at  Maritz- 
burg.  Then  Duke  and  Duchess  alike  were  mourning  the 
death  of  the  Empress  Frederick,  of  which  they  had  heard 
but  a  few  days  before,  and  the  Duke  was  addressing  those 
who  had  suffered  most  cruelly  during  the  war. 

*In  this  cause  you  gave  of  your  best;  and  here  at  the 
heart  of  the  Colony  the  thought  comes  home  with  increased 
intensity  how  few  amongst  those  whom  I  am  addressing  have 
not  suffered  and  made  sacrifices  on  account  of  the  war.  We 
offer  our  deepest  sympathy  with  all,  and  especially  with  those 
who  have  sent  their  dear  ones  to  the  front,  never  to  return. 
These  sacrifices  have  not  been  in  vain.  N&ver  in  our  history 
did  the  pulse  of  the  Empire  beat  more  in  unison;  and  the 
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blood  which  has  been  shed  on  the  veldt  has  sealed  for  ever 
onr  unity,  based  uiK>n  a  common  loyalty  and  determination 
to  share,  each  of  ns  according  to  our  strength,  the  common 
burden.*    C  The  Queen's  Wish;  p.  816.) 

This  was  a  moving  speech,  an  occasion  to  which  the 
phrase,  too  often  used  carelessly,  *  never-to-be-forgotten ' 
was  justly  applicable ;  and  it  was  a  pity  that  the  author- 
ised if  unofBcial  historian  of  the  tour  should  have  been 
away  at  Ladysmith  inspecting  that  classic  ground.  But  it 
was  the  first  and  almost  the  only  time  that  Sir  Donald 
Wallace,  as  he  puts  it  gaily,  played  truant. 

An  unaffected  manner,  an  unassuming  dignity^  and 
many  of  those  little  acts  of  kindness  showing  that  con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  and  convenience  of  others, 
which  is  the  true  mark  of  that  rare  product  a  gentle- 
man, endeared  the  Duke  to  all  colonists.    Also  most  of 
themi,  being  themselves  '  good  men  of  their  hands,*  liked 
him  all  the  better  when  they  saw  that  his  seat  on  a  horse 
was  sound,  and  when  they  learned  on  good  authority 
that  he  was  not  merely  a  good  shot  but  entitled  to  take 
a  high  place  amongst  the  best  shots  of  his  country.    In 
Australia  there  was  little  to  shoot,  but  there  was  enough 
in  Victoria  to  give  the  Duke  a  fair  bag  of  quail,  with 
only  one  miss  in  a  day's  shooting — ^a  more  than  creditable 
record.    In  Canada  there  was  duck-shooting  of  the  very 
best,  and  His  Royal  Highness  acqtdtted  himself  well. 
Again,  in  Canada  his  keen  interest  in  a  splendid  struggle 
at    lacrosse  was    much    appreciated   by   the    Canadian 
public.    Does  any  man  think  these  things  too  trivial  for 
mention?    The  answer  is  that  such  actions  tended  to 
enhance  the  popularity  of  one  who  was  already  esteemed, 
and  that  the  accumulation  of  little  things  tells. 

Particularly  welcome  to  Australians,  New  Zealanders, 
and  Canadians,  was  the  frank  recognition  in  the  Duke's 
speeches  of  the  complete  democracy  which  prevails  in  the 
Empire  south  of  the  Line,  especially  in  New  Zealand,  and 
his  perception  that  it  went  hand  in  hand  with  warm 
personal  loyalty.  At  lev^s  and  receptions  practically  all 
f  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  were  admitted ;  rules  as  to 

costumes  were  much  relaxed;  and  even  a  President  of 
the  United  States  could  hardly  beat  the  quaint  little 
entry  in  statistics  collected  by  direction  of  the  Duke — 
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*  Number  of  persons  with  whom  His  Royal  Highness 
shook  hands,  circa  35,000.'  They  were  certainly  not 
shaken  in  vain. 

Gk>od  as  was  the  impression  made  by  the  Duke,  it 
was  not  better  than  that  left,  especially  in  Australia  and 
Canada,  by  the  winning  ways  and  the  sympathetic  manner 
of  the  Duchess.  It  was  noticed  by  the  Australian  women 
that  she  possessed,  even  more  completely  than  the  Duke, 
the  faculty  of  seenung  to  be  interested ;  and  warm-hearted 
mothers  were  won  over  immediately  by  the  inquiries 
which  she,  a  mother  parted  from  her  children  for  duty's 
sake,  made  after  their  sons  and  daughters.  Is  it  pre- 
sumptuous to  add  that  the  contrast  between  the  amaz- 
ingly libellous  portraits  of  the  Duchess  which  preceded 
her  arrival  upon  Australian  shores  and  her  bright  face 
and  sunny  smile  when  she  came,  enhanced  her  popularity 
not  a  little.  Presumptuous  or  no,  it  is  sober  truth. 
Canada  became  her  slave,  at  once  and  for  ever,  when, 
before  the  eyes  of  tens  of  thousands  of  people,  she  stepped 
forward  at  Ottawa  to  speak  words  of  woman's  sympathy 
to  the  blind  trooper  Mulloy,  who  had  lost  his  sight  at 
Witpoort.  He  came  up  to  receive  his  medal  with  Lieut 
Holland,  who  had  already  been  decorated  with  the  Victoria 
Cross.  *Both  receive  an  enthusiastic  ovation  from  the 
crowd,  and  their  Royal  Highnesses  talk  with  them  for 
some  time,'  says  Sir  Donald  Wallace,  whose  x>^rsistent 
use  of  the  historic  present  is  one  of  the  few  blots  ui)on 
his  style;  but  there  was  more  in  the  scene  than  that. 
The  statue  of  the  Queen  unveiled,  the  fine  Parliament 
buildings  in  the  background,  the  black  figure  of  the 
Duchess  bending  towards  the  maimed  man,  the  Duke 
standing  by  in  the  scarlet  and  busby  of  a  Fusilier  colonel, 
the  bareheaded  statesmen.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  amongst 
them,  and  the  vast  masses  of  people  in  that  '  magnificent 
square,'  than  which,  in  its  way,  there  is  nothing  finer  in 
the  British  Empire,  made  a  memorable  and  a  touching 
scene. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  fourth  ingredient  of 
colonial  patriotism — according  to  Sir  Donald  Mackenzie 
Wallace's  analysis  of  that  complex  sentiment — ^which  he 
describes  as  *  the  newborn  sentiment  of  Imperialism.'  He 
reminds  us,  in  a  too  brief  passage,  that  only  a  few  years 
ago  the  larger  Colonies  were  not  indisposed  to  detach  them- 
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selves  gradually  from  the  mother-country ;  and  that  the 
motheivcountry,  regarding  them  as  a  burden  rather  than 
as  a  support,  was  almost  ready  to  allow  them  to  go  thehr 
own  way.  The  centrifugal  forces  have  now  yielded  to 
the  centripetal,  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  there  is  no 
colony  which  so  much  as  dreams  of  separation,  although 
the  material  inducements  indirectly  offered  to  Eastern 
Canada  by  the  United  States  are  very  considerable. 
Enlightened  self-interest,  'shrewd  calculation,'  as  Sir 
Donald  Wallace  says,  is  undoubtedly  a  potent  cause  of 
this  change.  The  leading  statesmen  of  the  Colonies,  of 
Australia  and  of  New  Zealand  in  particular,  have  been 
quick  to  recognise  the  danger  to  their  interests  involved 
in  the  growth  of  the  colonising  ambition  of  the  great 
European  Powers,  especially  Germany  and  France. 

'  They  know  very  well  that,  under  the  domination  of  any  of 
the  continental  Powers,  the  commercial  and  political  freedom 
which  fhey  now  enjoy  wotdd  be  lost  for  ever.* 

Germany,  by  her  action  in  New  Guinea  and  in  Samoa, 
and  France,  in  relation  to  New  Caledonia  and  the  New 
Hebrides,  have  excited  their  alarm.  In  like  manner  the 
Bonian  Catholics  of  French  Canada  generally,  and  their 
spiritual  leaders  in  particular,  are  sensibly  aware  that 
under  neither  of  the  great  republics  of  the  world,  that  of 
France  or  of  the  United  States,*  would  their  religion  bo 
treated  on  terms  nearly  so  favourable  as  those  which  it 
now  enjoys. 

The  conviction,  then,  that  unity  is  strength,  and  that 
only  under  the  Imperial  flag  can  adequate  protection  for 
joint  and  several  interests,  in  the  face  of  exi>anding  and 
aggressive  European  Powers,  be  obtained,  is  the  first 
element  in  this  *  newborn  sentiment  of  Imperialism,'  so 

*  In  passing,  we  would  enter  a  mild  protest  against  Sir  D.  M.  Wallace's 
use  of  the  word  'American,'  which  he  oonflnes  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  He  quotes,  for  instance,  without  disapproval,  the  fbllowing  sentence 
from  a  guide-book,  touching  Niagara  and  its  vicinity:  *Here  Indians, 
French  and  British,  Americans  and  Canadians,  have  contended  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  Lake  region.'  He  must  surely  have  noticed  during  his 
travels  that  nearly  all  educated  Canadians  resent  bitterly  this  wrong  use  of 
the  word.  They  are  Canadians,  but  they  are  none  the  less  Americans ;  and 
they  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  concede  to  dtixens  of  the  United  States 
this  monopoly  of  a  territorial  title  which  belongs  rightfully  to  all  inhabitants 
of  the  continent. 
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far  as  the  Colonies  are  concerned.  But  there  is  also 
another  element,  arising  from  the  harmonising  effect 
which  union  exerts  upon  internal  conditions.  There  is 
a  firm  conviction  that  freedom  and  good  government, 
equal  justice  and  religious  liberty,  opportunities  for 
development  given  to  the  individual  and  to  the  com- 
munity, are  to  be  found  in  their  fuU  measure  of  com- 
pleteness only  under  the  Union  flag.  It  is  in  this  con- 
viction, abiding  and  unalterable,  that  the  main  strength 
of  the  British  Empire  consists.  Yet  its  existence  is  really 
one  of  the  miracles  of  history ;  and  the  memories  of  men 
are  so  short  that  it  cannot  be  amiss  to  explc^in  why  the 
loyalty  of  the  Colonies,  priceless  as  it  is,  is  a  thing  which 
Great  Britain  had,  until  quite  recent  times,  no  logical 
right  to  expect. 

That  remarkable  book,  the  <  Life  of  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth,'  causes  the  reader  of  this  century  to  wonder,  not 
that  the  colonies  which  are  now  the  United  States 
separated  themselves  from  us,  but  that  any  considerable 
colony  was  content  to  retain  the  connexion.  Molesworth 
and  the  little  group  of  earnest  men  who  were  associated 
with  him,  Charles  BuUer,  Lord  Durham,  Roebuck,  and 
Lord  Sydenham,  were  real  empire-builders ;  and  they 
nearly  aU  of  them  died  young.  BuUer  was  forty-two  at 
his  death ;  Lord  Durham,  the  real  saviour  of  Canada,  was 
forty -eight,  when  he  died  practically  broken-hearted; 
neither  Molesworth  nor  Lord  Sydenham  attained  the  age 
of  forty-six.  But  their  work  was  done  for  ever.  They 
perceived  not  merely  the  blindness  and  the  futility  of  the 
old  system  of  government  by  the  Colonial  Office,  but  also 
the  glorious  future  of  the  Empire  when  its  flag  should 
float  over  peoples  really  free.  Of  the  old  system  BuUer 
said — and  Molesworth  quoted  him  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1849 — 

'It  has  all  the  faults  of  an  essentially  arbitrary  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  little  personal  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  those  over  whom  they  rule ;  who  reside  at 
a  distance  from  them ;  who  never  have  ocular  experience  of 
their  condition ;  who  are  obliged  to  trust  to  second-hand  and 
one-sided  information,  and  who  are  exposed  to  the  operation 
of  all  those  sinister  influences  which  prevail  wherever  publicity 
and  freedom  are  not  established.  .  .  .  Such  power  is  exercised 
in  the  faulty  manner  in  which  arbitrary,  secret,  and  irrespon- 
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sible  power  must  be  exercised  over  distant  communities.  It 
is  exercised  with  great  ignorance  of  the  real  condition  and 
feelings  of  the  people  subjected  to  it ;  it  is  exercised  with  that 
presumption,  and,  at  the  same  thne,  in  that  spirit  of  mere 
routine,  which  are  the  inherent  vices  of  bureaucratic  rule ;  it 
is  exercised  in  a  mischievous  subordination  to  intrigues  and 
cliques  at  home,  and  intrigues  and  cliques  in  the  Colonies. 
And  its  results  are  a  S3rstem  of  constant  procrastination  and 
vacillation,  which  occasion  heart-breaking  injustice  to  indi- 
viduals, and  continual  disorder  in  the  communities  subjected 
to  it.  These  are  the  results  of  the  present  system  of  colonial 
government,  and  must  be  the  results  of  every  system  which 
subjects  the  internal  affairs  of  a  people  to  the  wUl  of  a  distant 
authority  not  responsible  to  anybody.' 

This  was  an  indictment  grave  indeed  against  that 
'government  by  the  misinformed,  with  responsibility  to 
the  ignorant,'  which  Sir  William  Molesworth  condemned. 
But  it  was  only  too  fully  deserved,  for  those  were  days  of 
strange  blindness.  They  were  days  in  which  a  Colonial 
Secretary  (Lord  Hobart)  could  say,* 

*If  you  continually  send  thieves  to  one  place,  it  must  in 
time  be  supersaturated.  Sydney  now,  I  think,  is  completely 
saturated.  We  must  let  it  rest  and  purify  for  a  few  years, 
till  it  begins  to  be  in  a  condition  again  to  receive.' 

Well  miight  Sir  WiUiam  Molesworth  say  of  such  an  abuse 
of  power : 

*Now,  I  ask  hhn'  (Lord  John  Russell),  'how  do  we  treat 
that  precious  inheritance?  By  transportation  we  stock  it  with 
convicts;  we  convert  it  into  the  moral  dungheap  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  we  tell  our  colonists  that  thieves  and  felons  are 
fit  to  be  their  associates.' 

If  New  South  Wales  was  thus  ill-treated,  Canada  was 
even  worse  off  in  other  ways.  The  story  of  Canadian 
troubles  and  how  they  were  ended  has  become  a  common^ 
place  of  history,  and  has  lately  received  full  and  interest- 
ing treatment  in  Mr  Bernard  Holland's  thoughtful  book, 
'  Imperium  et  Ldbertas.'  It  is  merely  alluded  to  here  to 
point  the  happy  contrast  between  the  present  day  and 
« sixty  years  smce,'  between  the  beginning  and  the  end 

*  Egerton's  *  British  Colonial  Policy/  p.  264. 
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of  the  late  Queen*s  reign.  For  the  change  in  Canada 
the  credit  has  usually  been  attributed  to  Lord  Durham ; 
and  Mr  Richard  Oamett  has  lately  shown*  that,  notwith- 
standing a  well-known  epigram,  the  attribution  is,  in  the 
main,  correct.  Had  the  old  system  continued,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  Canada  and  Australia  would,  in  no  long 
time,  have  followed  the  example  of  the  United  States. 
That  they  did  not  do  so,  that  the  Colonies  are  now  bound 
to  Great  Britain  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  Duke 
of  York's  tour  possible,  is  the  work  of  Molesworth  and 
a  few  others  whose  names  have  never  yet  received  the 
honour  they  deserve.  Surely  it  was  something  approaching 
to  political  inspiration  which  enabled  Molesworth  to  see 
in  the  coming  years  *  a  system  of  States  clustered  round 
the  central  hereditary  monarchy  of  England,'  and  to 
prophesy  that,  if  the  Colonies  were  governed  justly,  *  they 
would  gladly  and  willingly  come  to  the  aid  of  the  mother- 
country  in  any  just  and  necessary  war.'  The  whole 
Manchester  school  was  against  Molesworth,  but  after  he 
died  in  1855  Mr  Gladstone  admitted  publicly  that  he  had 
been  a  great  benefactor  to  his  country  *  by  maintaining 
the  true  principles  of  colonial  government  at  a  time  when 
the  truth  on  this  subject  was  exceedingly  unpopular.'  He, 
Durham,  Sydenham,  Roebuck,  Hume,  BuUer,  and  Wake- 
field may  be  regarded  as  the  founders  of  colonial  freedom 
and  of  its  direct  fruit,  colonial  loyalty. 

The  change  in  the  attitude  and  feelings  of  the  Colonies 
is  indeed  remarkable,  but  after  all  it  is  not  so  remark- 
able as  the  general  change  of  feeling  in  the  mother- 
country,  of  which,  indeed,  it  was  not  the  cause  but  the 
consequence.  The  British  attitude  of  mind  towards  the 
Colonies  was  based  upon  the  engrained  prejudices  of 
centuries,  upon  theories  which  had  the  sanction  of  tradi- 
tion, and  upon  the  instincts  of  a  governing  race.  That  so 
momentous  a  change  should  have  taken  place  during  the 
last  generation,  in  a  time  of  peace  and  prosperity,  when  no 
great  danger  threatened  the  State,  and  without  the  support 
of  any  statesmen  of  the  first  rank  save  Mr  Forster  and 
Lord  Bosebery,  or  any  first-rate  writer  except  Sir  John 
Seeley,  is  indeed  remarkable.  It  is  true  that  an  immense 
stimulus  has  been  given  by  recent  events,  and  by  the 

*  *  English  Historical  Review/  AprU  1902,  p.  268. 
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energy  and  decision  of  Mr  Chamberlain.  But  before  the 
late  war  began,  and  before  Mr  Chamberlain  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  movementi  the  work  was  done,  so  far 
at  least  as  the  thoughtful  part  of  the  nation  is  concerned ; 
and  so  great  a  change  has  rarely  passed  over  the  mind  of 
a  people  in  so  short  a  time.  Doubtless,  there  are  still  some 
unconverted,  but  at  the  present  moment  the  danger  seems 
to  be  rather  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  converted  may 
result  in  a  clamour  for  premature  measures,  which  may 
damage  the  cause  they  have  at  heart.  What  is  wanted 
is  not  good-will,  but  thought  and  information. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Sir  John  Anderson,  a  civil 
servant  of  brilliant  attainments  employed  in  the  Colonial 
Of&ce,  attended  the  Duke  of  York  ail  through  the  Imperial 
tour.  That  fact  is  an  index  of  the  new  colonial  policy. 
*  Government  by  the  misinformed'  is  gone  for  ever, 
although  *  responsibility  to  the  ignorant'  may  continue 
to  be  more  or  less  of  a  fact  for  some  time  to  come.*  Sir 
John  Anderson,  then,  has  passed  through  an  experience, 
the  value  of  which  cannot  be  exaggerated,  at  a  peculiarly 
fortunate  time;  for  the  question  of  the  hour  is  what  form 
Imperial  unity  is  to  take,  if,  indeed,  it  is  to  take  any  set 
form  at  all ;  and  Sir  John  Anderson  may  be  relied  upon 
to  have  brought  home  a  shrewd  and  sober  comprehension 
of  the  various  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
formal  federation  of  the  British  Empire.  On  this  point 
Sir  Donald  Wallace  has  some  interesting  and  important 
observations  to  make ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
concluding  pages  of  a  book  which  would  deserve  to  live 
in  any  case,  by  reason  of  its  brightness  and  completeness, 
are  possessed  of  exceptional  value.  His  general  impres- 
sions are  expressed  as  follows : — 

'My  experience  during  the  torn*  convinced  me,  not  only 
that  the  Colonies  are  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  throne — that 
has  become  a  truism — but  that  they  aspire  to  some  kind  of 
closer  union  with  the  mother-country  and  with  each  other ; 
and  that  they  are  ready  to  make  any  sacrifices  that  may  be 
necessary  in  defence  of  the  great  Empire  of  which  they  are 
proud  to  form  a  part.     From  these  premises  some  of  my 

*  The  genend  ignonmce  would,  however,  be  considerably  reduced  if 
telegraphic  communications  could  be  cheapened,  and  if  the  Australian 
newspapers,  which  are  quite  rich,  would  dissolve  their  unholy  compact  not 
to  compete  against  one  another  in  the  provision  of  news. 
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English  friends  are  inclined  to  draw  the  oonolusion  that  a 
great  conference  should  be  called  together  at  once  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  up  a  Federal  constitution,  and  that  within 
a  very  few  years  we  might  have  a  Federal  Council  sitting  in 
London  discussing  Imperial  affairs,  and  voting  supplies  for 
Imperial  purposes.  Such  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  best 
colonial  authorities  whom  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
consulting.  They  consider  that  any  attempt  to  mould  the 
present  vague  aspirations  into  hard  and  fast  legislative  enact- 
ments would  be  premature.  The  good  seed  has  been  sown  in 
fertile  soil,  but  it  must  be  allowed  time  to  germinate  and 
bear  fruit  in  a  natural  way.  Paper  constitutions  prepared 
hurriedly  out  of  crude  materials  are  generally  of  little  prac- 
tical value,  and  are  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  our  habitual 
modes  of  action.  To  an  exchange  of  views  there  can  be  no 
objection,  but  a  formal  conference  would  probably  bring  into 
prominence  many  latent  differences  of  opinion  which  need  not 
at  present  be  accentuated  Certainly  it  would  not — ^unless  I 
am  strangely  misinformed — result  in  the  creation  of  a  Federal 
Council  and  the  voting  of  supplies  for  Imperial  purposes. 
From  many  quarters  I  have  received  warnings  that  the 
Colonies  would  look  with  profound  distrust  on  any  proposal 
tending  to  restrict  the  large  measure  of  Independence  which 
they  at  present  enjoy,  and  that  they  would  not  at  all  like  the 
idea  of  being  brought  under  the  authority  of  a  body  outsido 
their  own  limits,  even  if  they  should  have  a  voice  in  its 
deliberations  *  (p.  450). 

In  estimating  the  weight  of  these  impressions  of  Sir 
Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace  it  is  right  to  remember  his 
long  and  honourable  history,  and  his  practical  experience 
of  statesmanship  in  far  countries  generally,  and  in  this 
particular  case  to  reflect  that  the  expression,  '  the  best 
colonial  authorities  whom  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
consulting,'  means  a  great  deal.  It  includes  all  the  leading 
statesmen,  in  office  and  in  opposition,  in  Australia  and  in 
the  separate  states  which  go  to  make  the  Commonwealth, 
in  New  Zealand,  in  Canada,  and  in  South  Afric-a — where 
the  question  is  certainly  not  yet  ripe  for  solution.  More- 
over, these  pages  are  the  only  part  of  the  book  in  which 
Sir  Donald  Wallace  really  commits  himself  to  a  definite 
expression  of  opinion.  The  caution,  almost  the  anxiety, 
of  his  tone,  are  therefore  the  more  impressive.  Tet  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that,  in  this  case,  he  has  been  as 
cautious  as    he  might    have    been    in  formulating    his 
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premises.  That  the  Colonies  aspire  to  some  kind  of  closer 
union  with  the  mother-country  is  certain ;  hut  that  is  not 
alL  Sir  Donald  Wallace  teUs  us  that  they  aspire  also  to 
some  kind  of  closer  union  *  with  each  other.*  That  is  a 
very  different  proposition,  and  it  is  one  of  which  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  perceive  the  supporting  evidence. 
We  can  find  no  evidence  in  any  of  these  hooks  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  desire;  and  the  policy  pursued  by 
New  Zealand  upon  the  question  of  federation,  when 
Australasia  alone  was  concerned,  seems  to  point  in  the 
opposite  direction.  There  is,  however,  abundant  evidence 
of  a  desire  to  reach  some  kind  of  agreement  by  which  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  mother-country  and 
of  the  Ck)loiiies  should  play  into  one  another's  hands,  so  to 
speak,  to  the  exclusion  of  foreigners,  and  to  their  mutual 
benefit.  This  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  the  foremost 
men  of  the  Empire  have  been  smumoned  to  confer,  not 
too  formally  be  it  hoped,  upon  the  occasion  offered  by  the 
great  gathering  of  the  representatives  of  constituent  parts 
of  the  Empire  for  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  VII. 

In  Canada,  between  which  and  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  there  is  plenty  of  healthy  jealousy,  taking  the 
form  of  ambition  to  serve  the  mother-country  best,  the 
objection  to  a  strong  and  central  Executive  Council  is  at 
least  as  strong  as  it  is  anywhere  else.  In  this  connexion 
Sir  Donald  Wallace  quotes  the  words  of  a  member  of  the 
present  Canadian  Government.  He  does  not  name  him ; 
but  he  saw  far  more  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  than  of  any 
other  Canadian  politician,  and  carried  away  a  deep  admi- 
ration for  his  qualities. 

*  During  the  whole  of  the  long  journey'  (he  says)  *  west- 
wards and  eastwards  my  state-room  adjoined  his  car,  and  I 
had  the  privilege  of  spending  much  time  with  him,  both  use- 
fully and  agreeably.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country, 
and  his  broad,  statesmanlike  views,  not  to  speak  of  his  wide 
culture,  thoughtful  kindness,  and  personal  charm,  made  him 
the  most  delightful  of  travelUng  companions '  (p.  428). 

It  may  therefore  have  been  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  who  said, 

'  Do  not  be  la  a  hurry ;  the  question  is  not  yet  ripe.  Above 
all,  do  not  imagine  that  Canada  could  be  induced  to  furnish 
an  annual  fixed  subsidy  for  Imperial  purposes.  We  prefer  to 
btrengthen  the  Empire  ia  other  ways.    Take,  for  example,  the 
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Canadian  Pteific  Railway,  by  which  we  have  created,  at  our 
own  expense,  a  continuous  line  of  communications  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports ;  or  think  of  the  improvements  we 
have  made  by  telegraphs  and  ocean  liners  in  the  communica*> 
tions  between  England  and  the  Far  Bast.  Such  things,  which 
directiy  benefit  the  Dominion,  are  indirectiy  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  Imperial  imity.  •  •  •  Believe  me,  the 
best  way  of  strengthening  the  Empire  is  not  to  rush  into 
premature  centralisation,  but  to  strengthen  the  constituent 
parts,  and  to  develop  trade  relations  between  them*  (p.  461). 

As  to  the  wisdom  underlying  this  utterance  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  although  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that 
one  passage  in  it  might  leave  a  false  impression  that  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  built  directly  by  the 
Canadian  Government.  This,  of  course,  was  not  the  case ; 
and  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  urge  that,  vast  as 
are  the  benefits  which  the  construction  of  the  C.P.B.  (as 
it  is  familiarly  called)  has  conferred  upon  Canada,  the 
price  paid  in  concessions  of  land  to  the  corporation,  which 
ran  the  risk  and  built  the  line,  was  too  large.  But  that 
view  is  clearly  wanting  in  precision  of  thought.  The 
price  paid  by  the  Government  took  the  form  of  land 
which  was  almost  without  value  until  the  railway  made 
it  accessible.  All  increase  in  the  value  of  that  land  can 
be  set  down  justly  as  gain  for  the  state,  as  well  as  for 
the  corporation;  and  there  surely  cannot  be  many,  if 
any,  instances  in  which  a  corporation  has  grown  rich  so 
rapidly,  not  only  without  injury  to  the  state  or  to  indi- 
dividuals,  but  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  community. 
The  laboiu^r  was  indeed  worthy  of  his  hire,  for  he,  and 
he  alone,  has  made  the  unity  of  Canada  a  real  and  accom- 
plished fact.  Better  communications  by  steamship,  by 
rail,  and  by  telegraph — ^these,  and  not  formal  federation, 
are  the  real  needs  for  the  unity  of  the  Empire. 

Sir  Donald  Wallace  speaks  of  the  futility  of  *  paper 
constitutions  prepared  hurriedly  out  of  crude  materials.' 
The  metaphor  would  have  been  more  apt  and  complete, 
perhaps,  if  he  had  mentioned  cast-iron  constitutions, 
which,  once  broken,  could  never  be  repaired.  Some  day, 
perhaps,  the  Empire  may  have  a  Federal  constitution  of 
wrought  steel ;  but  that  must  come  of  itself ;  it  must  be 
forged  by  the  hand  of  destiny,  perhaps  after  its  constit- 
uent parts  have  been  heated  in  the  furnace  of  adversity. 
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To  pour  the  half -molten  metal  into  the  mould  now,  or  to 
attempt  to  pour  it,  would  be  to  invite  calamity.  If,  to 
continue  the  figure,  it  did  not  explode  at  once  in  the 
pouring,  it  would  be  but  a  poor  and.  brittle  product  after- 
wards. What  said  Sir  John  MacDonald,  a  typical  Canadian 
statesman  ?  * 

*I  am,  of  course,  in  favour  of  any  feasible  scheme  that 
will  bring  about  a  closer  union  between  the  various  portions 
of  the  Empire,  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  plan  worked  out 
by  which  this  can  be  done.  The  proposal  that  there  should 
be  a  Parliamentary  federation  of  the  Empire  I  regard  as  im-  * 
practicable.  I  greatly  doubt  whether  England  would  agree 
that  the  Parliament,  which  has  sat  during  so  many  centuries 
at  Westminster,  should  be  made  subsidiary  to  a  Federal  Legis- 
lature. But  however  this  may  be,  I  am  sure  that  Canada 
would  never  consent  to  be  taxed  by  a  central  body  sitting  at 
London,  in  which  she  would  have  practically  no  voice;  for  her 
proportionate  number  of  members  in  such  an  assembly  would 
amount  to  little  more  than  an  honorary  representation.  That 
form  of  Imperial  Federation  is  an  idle  dream.  So  also,  in  my 
judgment,  is  the  proposal  to  establish  a  uniform  tariff  through- 
out the  Elmpire.  No  colony  would  ever  surrender  its  right  to 
control  its  fiscal  policy.' 

At  present,  it  may  be  observed  in  passing,  the  tendency 
is  rather  for  the  Colonies  to  desire  to  control  the  fiscal 
policy  of  the  mother-country  than  for  any  central 
authority  to  dream  of  controlling  the  fiscal  policy  of 
individual  colonies.  There  is  also  sound  reason  in  Sir 
Donald  Wallace's  warning  words  (p.  466) :  * 

*I  wish  to  warn  our  Federationists  at  home  that,  in  the 
preparation  of  any  definite  schemes,  it  might  be  well  to 
i-espect,  in  a  greater  measure  than  they  usually  do,  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  various  units  of  which  our  sporadic,  hetero- 
geneous Empire  is  composed.* 

The  fault  of  *our  Federationists  at  home'  probably 
consists  in  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  Empire  and  their  peoples ;  and  from 
it  follows  the  failure  to  respect  them.  Nor  is  this  ignor- 
ance, with  its  necessary  consequences,  peculiar  to  f  edera- 

*  'Memoirs  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  MacDonald,  6.C.B.,'  by  Joseph 
Pope,  vol.  if,  p.  216. 

Vol.  19(5.— iVb.  391.  C 
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tionists  at  home ;  for  both  are  visible  in  Australia  itself, 
brief  as  the  history  of  federation  has  been.  These  fisoal 
questions  are  distinctly  burning ;  and,  although  there  is 
room  for  oonfidenoe  that  they  will  be  settled  eyentually, 
there  is  one  other  question,  divided  into  two  parts,  which 
cannot  be  regarded  without  apprehension.  It  is  the 
question  involved  in  the  cry  for  a  White  Australia.  Sir 
Donald  Wallace  treats  this  matter  with  a  discretion, 
shown  mainly  in  omissions,  which  is  doubtless  deliberate. 
He  expresses  the  view,  unquestionably  correct,  that  the 
object  of  the  Labour  party,  which  is  very  strong,  is  not  to 
develope  the  resources  of  Australia,  but  to  keep  Australia 
as  a  comfortable  preserve  for  themselves  and  for  their 
children  after  them.  It  is  not  exactly  a  noble  aim,  but  it 
is  an  intelligible  one.  It  accounts  for  a  set  determination 
to  keep  out  *  cheap  Chinese  labour,*  and  Japanese  labour 
also.  This  last  resolve,  by  the  way,  may  not  be  entirely 
convenient  to  an  Empire  which  has  recently  contracted  a 
solemn  alliance  with  Japan. 

But  this  is  far,  very  far  indeed,  from  being  the  whole 
question.  It  is  outside  Queensland  that  the  cry  for  a 
White  Australia  has  its  main  strength ;  it  is  inside 
Queensland  that,  if  the  cry  is  to  be  effectual  in  the  end, 
the  price  must  be  paid.  Three  industries,  the  pastoral, 
the  mining,  and  the  sugar-growing,  give  Queensland  more 
than  eleven  millions  a  year  to  expend  in  purchasing  what 
it  requires  in  foreign  marketa  If  the  Kanaka  labour  goes, 
the  sugar  industry,  and  the  money  invested  in  it,  must 
of  necessity  perish  also.  White  men  simply  cannot  work 
and  *  trash '  the  cane  in  tropical  Queensland ;  and  a  visit 
to  Queensland  usually  suffices  to  modify  the  views  of  the 
most  ardent  abolitionist.  Such  a  visit  is  said,  indeed,  to 
have  influenced  the  views  of  Mr  Barton  himself ;  and  it 
is  noteworthy  that,  although  he  brought  in  the  Pacific 
Islanders'  Bill,  his  arguments  in  its  support  dealt  not  so 
much  with  the  merits  of  the  measure  as  with  the  votes 
which  had  been  given  in  its  favour  during  the  Federal 
elections.  But  we  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  discuss 
the  subject ;  it  has  been  introduced  here  simply  to  show 
how  necessary  it  is  for  federationists,  even  in  a  single 
continent,  'to  respect  the  individuality  of  the  various 
units.*  Travel,  and  the  knowledge  accumulated  by  travel, 
are  the  only  medicines  which  can  enable  statesmen  to  avoid 
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the  dangers  arising  from  lack  of  necessary  knowledge. 
But  one  deduction  may  safely  be  made.  If  one  part  of 
Australia  be  as  foreign  as  Queensland  is  to  the  rest,  how 
much  greater  would  be  the  risks  and  difficulties  of  federa- 
tion upon  a  grander  and  even  a  world-wide  scale  ? 

^  Festina  lente '  is  the  parting  caution  of  Sir  Donald 
ICackenzie  Wallace ;  and  it  is  needed. .  The  recurrence  of 
the  word  ^premature'  in  his  observations  points  to  a 
YAgtud  belief  that  formal  federation  will  come  to  pass  at 
some  future  date ;  yet  with  that  belief  goes -hand  in  hand 
a  prudent  apprehension  of  tibe  dangers  of  every  defiaiite 
scheme  which  has,  so  far,  been  devised  by.  the  ingenuity 
of  man.  It  was  sa4d  by  one  .of  old  time,  *  There  can  be  no 
truth  without  definition' ;  but  he  was  a  theologian,  and, 
there  are  differences  of  opinion  about  even  this  dogina,* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  manner  in  which  the  Colonies 
rallied  to  the  aid  of  the  mother^countoy  in  her  need, 
even,  in  the  face  of  crass  discouragement,  proves  that 
there  can  be  true  sentiment,  real  loyalty,  and  heartfelt 
affection,  without  any  definition  whatever.  Surely  the 
lesson  to  be  learned  is  that,  to  use  the  words  of  a  Soutii 
Australian  to  Sir  Donald  Wallace  (p.  463), 

'the  evolution  of  the  Empire  may  safely  be  left  to  time  aiicl 
the  developing  genius  of  the  British  race.' 

The  South  Australian,  be  it  observed,  did  not  say '  t^^e 
evolution  of  federation,'  but '  the  evolution  of  the  Empire  *  ;> 
and  he  was  wise.  In  a  word,  conferences  for  the  exchange 
of  opinions  ui>oil  commercial  or  other  i)oint8  may  do  a 
world  of  good,  but  there  is  little  reason  for  believing  that 
a  Federal  Council  in  the  future  would  be  fraught  with 
less  danger  than  a  Federal  Council  to-day;  and  of  the 
latter  all  thoughtful  men  are  afraid.  The  real  bonds  of 
Imperial  unity  are  as  close  now  as  they  could  be  under 
any  formal  scheme  of  federation ;  and  the  evolution  of 
the  Eimpire  may  very  safely  be  left  to  the  forces  happily 
described  by  the  unknown  sage  of  South  Australia.  Let 
us  be^ware  lest  that  which  some  would  fain  mould  into 
ordered  shape  be  shattered  in  the  moulding. 
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Art.  IL~OHAELES  DICKENS. 

It  is  only  when  such  names  843  Shakespeare's  or  Hugo  s 
rise  and  remain  as  the  supreme  witnesses  of  what  was 
highest  in  any  particular  country  at  any  particular  time 
that  there  can  be  no  question  among  any  but  irrational 
and  impudent  men  as  to  the  supremacy  of  their  greatest. 
England,  under  the  reign  of  Dickens,  had  other  great 
names  to  boast  of  which  may  well  be  allowed  to  challenge 
the  sovereignty  of  his  genius.  But  as  there  certainly  was 
no  Shakespeare  and  no  Hugo  to  rival  and  eclipse  his 
glory,  he  will  probably  and  naturally  always  be  accepted 
and  acckumed  as  the  greatest  Englishman  of  his  genera- 
tion. His  first  works  or  attempts  at  work  gave  little 
more  promise  of  such  a  future  than  if  he  had  been  a 
Coleridge  or  a  Shelley.  No  one  could  have  foreseen  what 
all  may  now  foresee  in  the  '  Sketches  by  Boz  * — ^not  only  a 
quick  and  keen-eyed  observer,  *  a  chiel  amang  us  takin' 
notes'  more  notable  than  Captain  Grose's,  but  a  great 
creative  genius.  Nor  could  any  one  have  foreseen  it  in 
the  early  chapters  of  *  Pickwick ' — ^which,  at  their  best,  do 
better  the  sort  of  thing  which  had  been  done  fairly  well 
before.  Sam  Weller  and  Charles  Dickens  came  to  Ufe 
together,  immortal  and  twin-bom.  In  *  Oliver  Twist '  the 
quality  of  a  great  tragic  and  comic  poet  or  dramatist  in 
prose  fiction  was  for  the  first  time  combined  with  the 
already  famous  qualities  of  a  great  humorist  and  a 
bom  master  in  the  arts  of  narrative  and  dialogue. 

like  the  early  works  of  all  other  great  writers  whose 
critical  contemporaries  have  failed  to  elude  the  kindly 
chance  of  beneficent  oblivion,  the  early  works  of  Dickens 
have  been  made  use  of  to  depreciate  his  later,  with  the 
same  enlightened  and  impartial  candour  which  on  the 
appearance  of  *  Othello*  must  doubtless  have  deplored 
the  st<eady  though  gradual  decline  of  its  author's  genius 
from  the  unfulfilled  promise  of  excellence  held  forth  by 
'  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona/  There  may  possibly  be  some 
faint  and  fiickering  shadow  of  excuse  for  the  dullards,  if 
immalignant,  who  prefer  *  Nicholas  Nickleby '  to  the  riper 
and  sounder  fruits  of  the  same  splendid  and  inexhaustible 
genius.    Admirable  as  it  is,  full  of  life  and  sap  and  savour, 
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the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  youth  are  so  smgularly 
mingled  in  the  story  and  the  style  that  readers  who  knew 
nothing  of  its  date  might  naturally  have  assumed  that  it 
must  have  been  the  writer's  Srst  attempt  at  fiction.  There 
is  perhaps  no  question  which  would  more  thoroughly 
test  the  scholarship  of  the  student  than  this : — ^What  do 
you  know  of  Jane  Dibabs  and  Horatio  Peltiogrus  ?  At 
fourscore  and  ten  it  might  be  thought '  too  late  a  week ' 
for  a  reader  to  revel  with  insuppressible  delight  in  a  first 
reading  of  the  chapters  which  enrol  all  worthy  readers  in 
the  company  of  Mr  Vincent  Crummies;  but  I  can  bear 
witness  to  the  fact  that  this  effect  was  produced  on  a 
reader  of  that  age  who  had  earned  honour  and  respect  in 
public  lif e^  affection  and  veneration  in  private.  It  is  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  less  curious  and  significant  that  Sydney 
Smith,  who  had  held  out  against  Sam  Weller,  should  have 
been  conquered  by  Miss  Squeers ;  that  her  letter,  which 
of  all  Dickens's  really  good  things  is  perhaps  the  most 
obviously  imitative  and  suggestive  of  its  model,  should 
have  converted  so  great  an  elder  humorist  to  appreciation 
of  a  greater  than  himself ;  that  the  echo  of  familiar  fun, 
an  echo  from  the  grave  of  Smollett,  should  have  done 
what  finer  and  more  original  strokes  of  comic  genius  had 
unaccountably  failed  to  do.  But  in  all  criticism  of  such 
work  the  merely  personal  element  of  the  critic,  the  natural 
atmosphere  in  which  his  mind  or  his  insight  works,  and 
uses  its  faculties  of  appreciation,  is  really  the  first  and  last 
thing  to  be  taken  into  account. 

No  mortal  man  or  woman,  no  human  boy  or  girl,  can 
resist  the  fascination  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Quilp,  of  Mr  and 
Miss  Brass,  of  Mr  Swiveller  and  his  Marchioness;  but 
even  the  charm  of  Mrs  Jarley  and  her  surroundings,  the 
magic  which  enthrals  us  in  the  presence  of  a  Codlin  and 
a  Short,  cannot  mesmerise  or  hypnotise  us  into  belief  that 
the  story  of  *The  Old  Curiosity  Shop'  is  in  any  way  a 
good  story.  But  it  is  the  first  book  in  which  the  back- 
ground or  setting  is  often  as  impressive  as  the  figures 
which  can  hardly  be  detached  from  it  in  our  remembered 
impression  of  the  whole  design.  From  Quilp's  Wharf  to 
Plashwater  Weir  Mill  Lock,  the  river  belongs  to  Dickens 
by  right  of  conquest  or  creation.  The  part  it  plays  in 
more  than  a  few  of  his  books  is  indivisible  from  the  parts 
played  in  them  by  human  actors  beside  it  or  upon  it.    Of 
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such  actors  in  this  book,  the  most  famous  as  an  example 
of  her  crisator's  power  as  a  master  of  pathetic  tragedy 
would  thoroughly  deserve  her  fame  if  she  were  but  a 
thought  more  human  and  more  credible.  *  The  child  *  has 
never  a  touch  of  childhood  about  her ;  she  is  an  impeccable 
and  invariable  portent  of  devotion,  without  a  moment's 
lapse  into  the  humanity  of  frailty  in  temper  or  in  conduct. 
Dickens  might  as  well  have  fitted  her  with  a  pair  of  wings 
at  once.  A  woman  might  possibly  be  as  patient,  as  re- 
sourceful, as  indefatigable  in  well-doing  and  as  faultless 
in  perception  of  the  right  thing  to  do ;  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  make  her  deeply  interesting,  but  she  might  be 
made  more  or  less  of  an  actual  creature.  But  a  child 
whom  nothing  can  ever  irritate,  whom  nothing  can  ever 
baffle,  whom  nothing  can  ever  misguide,  whom  nothing 
can  ever  delude,  and  whom  nothing  can  ever  dismay,  is 
a  monster  as  inhuman  as  a  baby  with  two  heads. 

Outside  the  class  which  excludes  all  but  the  highest 
masterpieces  of  poetry  it  is  difficult  to  find  or  to  imagine 
a  faultless  work  of  creation — in  other  words,  a  faultless 
work  of  fiction ;  but  the  story  of  *  Bamaby  Kudge '  can 
hardly,  in  common  justice,  be  said  to  fall  short  of  this 
crowning  praise.  And  in  this  book,  even  if  not  in  any  of 
its  precursors,  an  appreciative  reader  must  recognise  a 
quality  of  humour  which  will  remind  him  of  Shakespeare, 
and  perhaps  of  Aristophanes.  The  impetuous  and  irre- 
pressible volubility  of  Miss  Miggs,  when  once  her  eloquence 
breaks  loose  and  finds  vent  like  raging  water  or  fire,  is 
powerful  enough  to  overbear  for  the  moment  any  slight 
objection  which  a  severe  morality  might  suggest  with 
respect  to  the  rectitude  and  propriety  of  her  conduct.  It 
is  impossible  to  be  rigid  in  our  judgment  of 

*a  toiling,  moiling,  constant-working,  always-being-fonnd- 
fault-with,  never-giving-satisfactions,  nor-having-no-time-to- 
dean-oneself  ,  potter's  wessel,'  whose  *  only  becoming  occupa- 
tions is  to  help  young  flaunting  pagins  to  brush  and  comb  and 
titiwate  theirselves  into  whitening  and  suppulchres,  and  leave 
the  young  men  to  think  that  there  an*t  a  bit  of  padding  in  it 
nor  no  pinching-ins  nor  fillings-out  nor  {pomatums  nor  deceits 
nor  earthly  wanities.' 

To  have  made  malignity  as  delightful  for  an  instant  as 
simplicity^  and  Miss  Miggs  as  enchanting  as  Mrs  Quickly 
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or  Mrs  Oamp,  is  an  unsurpassable  triumph  of  dramatic 
humour. 

But  the  advance  in  tragic  power  is  even  more  notable 
and  memorable  than  this.  The  pathos,  indeed,  is  too  cruel ; 
the  tortures  of  the  idiot's  mother  and  the  murderer's  wife 
are  so  fearful  that  interest  and  8ytni>athy  are  wellnigh 
superseded  or  overbalanced  by  a  sense  of  horror  rather 
than  of  pity;  magnificent  as  is  the  power  of  dramatic 
invention  which  animates  every  scene  in  every  stage  of 
her  martyrdom.  Dennis  is  the  first  of  those  consummate 
and  wonderful  rufiKans,  with  two  vile  faces  under  one 
frowsy  hood,  whose  captain  or  commander-in-chief  is 
Rogue  Biderhood ;  more  fearful  by  far,  though  not  (one 
would  hope)  more  natural,  than  Henriet  Cousin,  who 
could  hardly  breathe  when  fastecdng  the  rope  round 
Esmeralda's  neck,  *  tant  la  chose  Tapitoyait ' ;  a  divine 
touch  of  surviving  humanity  which  would  have  been 
inipossible  to  the  more  horrible  hangman  whose  mortal 
agony  in  immediate  prospect  of  the  imminent  gallows 
is  as  terribly  memorable  as  anjrthing  in  the  tragedy  of 
fiction  or  the  x>oetry  of  prose.  His  fellow  hangbird  is  a 
figure  no  less  admirable  throughout  all  his  stormy  and 
fiery  career  till  the  last  moment ;  and  then  he  drops  into 
poetry.  Nor  is  it  poetry  above  the  reach  of  Silas  Wegg 
which  ^  invokes  the  curse  of  all  its  victims  on  that  black 
tree,  of  which  he  is  the  ripened  fruit.'  The  writer's  im- 
pulse was  noble ;  but  its  expression  or  its  efitasion  is  such 
as  indifference  may  deride  and  sympathy  must  deplore. 
Twice  only  did  the  greatest  Ehiglish  writer  of  his  day 
make  use  of  history  as  a  background  or  a  stage  for  fiction ; 
the  use  made  of  it  in  *  Bamaby  Budge '  is  even  more  ad- 
mirable in  the  lifelike  tragedy  and  the  terrible  comedy  of 
its  presentation  than  the  use  made  of  it  in  *A  Tale  of 
Two  Cities.' 

Dickens  was  doubtless  right  in  his  preference  of '  David 
Copperfield '  to  all  his  other  masterpieces ;  it  is  only  among 
dunces  that  it  is  held  improbiable  or  impossible  for  a  great 
writer  to  judge  aright  of  his  own  work  at  its  best,  to 
select  and  to  prefer  the  finest  and  the  fullest  example  of 
his  active  genius;  but,  when  all  deductions  have  been 
made  from  the  acknowledgment  due  to  the  counter-claim 
of  *  Martin  Chuzzlewit,'  the  fact  remains  that  in  that  un- 
equal and  irregular  masterpiece  his  comic  and  his  tragic 
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genius  rose  now  and  then  to  the  very  highest  pitch  of  all. 
No  son  of  Adam  and  no  daughter  of  Eve  on  this  Ckid's 
earth,  as  his  occasional  friend  Mr  Carlyle  might  have 
expressed  it,  could  have  imagined  it  i>ossible — ^humanly 
possible — ^for  anything  in  later  comedy  to  rival  the  un- 
speakable perfection  of  Mrs  Quickly's  eloquence  at  its 
best ;  at  such  moments  as  when  her  claim  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  Lady  Falstaff  was  reinforced,  if  not  by  the 
spiritual  authority  of  Master  Dumb,  by  the  correlative 
evidence  of  Mrs  Keech ;  but  no  reader  above  the  level  of 
intelligence  which  prefers  to  Shakespeare  the  Parisian 
Ibsen  and  the  Norwegian  Sardou  can  dispute  the  fact  that 
Mrs  Gamp  has  once  and  again  risen  even  to  that  unimagin- 
able supremacy  of  triumph. 

At  the  first  interview  vouchsafed  to  us  with  the  ador- 
able Sairey,  we  feel  that  no  words  can  express  our  sense 
of  the  divinely  altruistic  and  devoted  nature  which  finds 
utterance  in  the  sweetly  and  sublimely  simple  words — '  If 
I  could  afford  to  lay  all  my  feller  creeturs  out  for  nothink,  I 
would  gladly  do  it :  sich  is  the  love  I  bear  'em.*    We  think 
of  little  Tommy  Harris,  and  the  little  red  worsted  shoe 
gurgling  in  his  throat ;  of  the  previous  occasion  when  his 
father  sought  shelter  and  silence  in  an  empty  dog-kennel ; 
of  that  father's  immortally  infamous  refiection  on  the 
advent  of  his  ninth ;  of  religious  feelings,  of  life,  and  the 
end  of  all  things ;  of  Mr  Gamp,  his  wooden  leg,  and  their 
precious  boy;  of  her  calculations  and  her  experiences 
with  reference  to  birth  and  death ;  of  her  views  as  to  the 
expediency  of  travel  by  steam,  which  anticipated  Buskin's 
and  those  of  later  dissenters  from  the  gospel  of  hurry  and 
the  religion  of  mechanism ;  of  the  contents  of  Mrs  Harris's 
pocket;  of  the  incredible  incredulity  of  the  infidel  Mrs 
Prig ;  we  think  of  ail  this,  and  of  more  than  all  this,  and 
acknowledge  with  infinite  thanksgiving  of  inexhaustible 
Jp.ughter  and  of  rapturous  admiration  the  very  greatest 
comic  poet  or  creator  that  ever  lived  to  make  the  life  of 
other  men  more  bright  and  more  glad  and  more  perfect 
than  ever,  without  his  beneficent  infiuence,  it  possibly  or 
imaginably  could  have  been. 

The  advance  in  power  of  tragic  invention,  the  increased 
strength  in  grasp  of  character  and  grip  of  situation,  which 
distinguishes  Chuzadewit  from  Nickleby,  may  be  tested  by 
comparison  of  the  leading  villains.    Ralph  Nickleby  might 
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almost  have  walked  straight  off  the  boards  on  which  the 
dramatic  genius  of  his  nephew  was  employed  to  bring  into 
action  two  tubs  and  a  pump :  Jonas  Chuzsdewit  has  his  place 
of  eminence  for  ever  anumg  the  most  memorable  types  of 
living  and  breathing  wickedness  that  ever  were  stamped 
and  branded  with  immortality  by  the  indignant  genius  of 
a  great  and  unrelenting  master.  Neither  Yautrin  nor 
Th^nardier  has  more  of  evil  and  of  deathless  life  in  him* 

It  is  not  only  by  his  masterpieces,  it  is  also  by  his 
inferior  works  or  even  by  his  comparative  failures  that 
the  greatness  of  a  great  writer  may  be  recusonably  judged 
and  tested.    We  can  measure  in  some  degree  the  genius 
of  Thackeray  by  the  fact  tliat  '  Pendennis/  with  all  its 
marvellous  wealth  of  character  and  humour  and  living 
truth,  has  never  been  and  never  will  be  rated  among  his 
very  greatest  works.    *  Dombey  and  Son '  cannot  be  held 
nearly  so   much  of  a  success  as  'Pendennis.'    I   have 
known  a  man  of  the  very  highest  genius  and  the  most 
fervmt  enthusiasm  for  that  of  Dickens  who  never  could 
get  through  it.    There  is  nothing  of  a  story,  and  all  that 
nothing  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Martial)  is  bad.    The 
Boman  starveling  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  lost  it  all :  the 
story  of  Dombey  has  no  plot,  and  that  a  very  stupid  one. 
The  struttingly  offensive  father  and  his  gushingly  sub- 
missive daughter   are  failures  of  the  first  magnitude. 
Little  Paul  is  a  more  credible  child  than  little  Nell;  he 
sometimes  f onsets  that  he  is  foredoomed  by  a  more  tiban 
Pauline  or  Calvinistic  law  of  predestination  to  die  in  the 
odour  of  sentiment,  and  says  or  thinks  or  does  something 
really  and  quaintly  childlike.    But  we  get,  to  say  the 
least,  a  good  deal  of  him ;  and  how  much  too  little  do  we 
get  of  Jack  Bunsby !    Not  so  very  much  more  than  of  old 
Bill  Barley;  and  yet  those  two  ancient  mariners  are 
berthed  for  ever  in  the  inmost  shrine  of  our  affections. 
Another  patch  of  the  very  brightest  purple  sewn  into  the 
sometimes  rather  threadbare  stuff  or  groundwork  of  the 
story  is  the  scene  in  which  the  dissolution  of  a  ruined 
household   is   so  tragicomicaUy  set   before   us    in    the 
breaking  up  of  the  servants'  halL    And  when  we  think 
upon  the  cherished  names  of  Toots  and  Nipper,  Gills  and 
CutUe^  Bob  the  Grinder  and  good  Mrs  Brown,  we  are 
tempted  to  throw  conscience  to  the  winds,  and  afSrm  that 
the  book  is  a  good  book. 
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But  even  if  we  admit  that  here  was  an  interlude  of 
comparative  failure,  we  cannot  but  feel  moved  to  aodaim 
with  all  the  more  ardent  gratitude  the  appearance  of 
the  next  and  perhaps  the  greatest  gift  bestowed  on  us 
by  this  magnificent  and  immortal  benefactor.  'David 
Copperfield/  from  the  first  chapter  to  the  last,  is  unmis- 
takable by  any  eye  above  the  level  and  beyond  the 
insight  of  a  beetle's  as  one  of  the  masterpieces  to  which 
time  can  only  add  a  new  charm  and  an  unimaginable 
value.  The  narrative  is  as  coherent  and  harmonious  as 
that  of  *  Tom  Jones ' ;  and  to  say  this  is  to  try  it  by 
the  very  highest  and  apparently  the  most  unattainable 
standard.  But  I  must  venture  to  reaffirm  my  conviction 
that  even  the  glorious  masterpiece  of  Fielding's  radiant 
and  beneficent  genius,  if  in  some  points  superior,  ia  by  no 
means  superior  in  alL  Tom  is  a  far  completer  and  more 
living  type  of  gallant  boyhood  and  generous  young  man- 
hood than  David;  but  even  the  lustre  of  Partridge  is 
pallid  and  lunar  beside  the  noontide  glory  of  Micawber. 
Blifil  is  a  more  poisonoudy  plausible  villain  than  Uriah : 
Sophia  Western  remains  unequalled  except  by  her  sSster 
heroine  Amelia  as  a  perfiBctly  credible  and  adorable  type 
of  yoimg  English  womanhood,  naturally  *like  one  of 
Shakespeare's  women,'  socially  as  fine  and  true  a  lady  as 
Gongreve's  Millamant  or  Angelica.  But  even  so  large- 
minded  and  liberal  a  genius  as  Fielding's  could  never 
have  conceived  any  figure  like  Miss  Trotwood's,  any  group 
like  that  of  the  PeggottQ^s.  As  easily  could  it  have 
imagined  and  realised  the  magnificent  setting  of  ihe 
story,  with  its  homely  foreground  of  street  or  wayside 
and  its  background  of  tragic  sea. 

The  perfect  excellence  of  this  masterpiece  has  perhaps 
done  some  undeserved  injury  to  the  less  impeccable  works 
of  genius  which  immediately  succeeded  it.  But  in  *  Bleak 
House  *  the  daring  experiment  of  combination  or  alterna- 
tion which  divides  a  story  between  narrative  in  the  third 
person  and  narrative  in  the  first  is  justified  and  vindicated 
by  its  singular  and  f  asciniating  success.  *  Esther's  narra- 
tive' is  as  good  as  her  creator's;  and  no  enthusiafion  of 
praise  could  overrate  the  excellence  of  them  both.  For 
wealth  and  variety  of  character  none  of  the  master^s 
worlcs  can  be  said  to  surpass  and  few  can  be  said  to  equal 
it.     When  all   necessary  allowance  has  been  made  for 
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occasional  unlikeliness  in  detail  or  questionable  methods 
of  exposition,  the  sustained  interest  and  the  terrible 
pathos  of  Lady  Dedlock's  tragedy  will  remain  unaffected 
and  unimpaired.  Any  reader  can  object  that  a  lady 
visiting  a  slum  in  the  disguise  of  a  servant  would  not 
have  kept  jewelled  rings  on  her  fingers  for  the  inspection 
of  a  crossing-sweeper,  or  that  a  less  decorous  and  plausible 
way  of  acquainting  her  with  the  fact  that  a  scandalous 
episode  in  her  early  life  was  no  longer  a  secret  for  the 
family  lawyer  could  hardly  have  been  imagined  than  the 
public  narrative  of  her  story  in  her  oven  drawing-room 
by  vmy  of  an  evening's  entertainment  for  her  husband 
and  their  guests.  To  these  objections,  which  any  Helot 
of  culture  whose  brain  may  have  been  afFected  by  habitual 
indulgence  in  the  academic  delirium  of  self-complacent 
superiority  may  advance  or  may  suggest  with  the  most 
exquisite  infinity  of  impertinence,  it  may  be  impossible  to 
retort  an  equally  obvious  and  inconsiderable  objection. 

But  to  a  far  more  serious  charge,  which  even  now 
appears  to  survive  the  confutation  of  all  serious  evidence, 
it  is  incomprehensible  and  inexplicable  that  Dickens  should 
have  returned  no  better  an  answer  than  he  did.  Harold 
Skimpole  was  said  to  be  Leigh  Hunt ;  a  rascal  after  the 
order  of  Wainewright,  without  the  poisoner's  compara- 
tively and  diabolically  admirable  audacity  of  frank  and 
fiendish  self-esteem,  was  assumed  to  be  meant  for  a 
portrait  or  a  caricature  of  an  honest  man  and  a  man  of 
unquestionable  genius.  To  this  most  serious  and  most 
disgraceful  charge  Dickens  merely  replied  that  he  never 
anticii>ated  the  identification  of  the  rascal  Skimpole  with 
the  fascinating  Harold — ^the  attribution  of  imaginary 
villainy  to  the  original  model  who  suggested  or  supplied 
a  likeness  for  the  externally  amiable  and  ineffectually 
accomplished  lounger  and  shuffler  through  life.  The 
simple  and  final  reply  should  have  been  that  indolence 
was  the  essential  quality  of  the  character  and  conduct 
and  philosophy  of  Skimpole — 'a  perfectly  idle  man:  a 
mere  amateur,'  as  he  describes  himself  to  the  sympathetic 
and  approving  Sir  Leicester ;  that  Leigh  Hunt  was  one  of 
the  hardest  and  steadiest  workers  on  record,  throughout 
a  long  and  chequered  Hf  e,  at  the  toilsome  trade  of  letters ; 
and  theirefore  that  to  represent  him  as  a  heartless  and 
shameless  idler  would  have  been  about  as  rational  an 
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enterprise,  as  lifelike  a  design  after  the  life»  as  it  would 
have  been  to  represent  Shelley  as  a  gluttonous  and 
canting  hjrpocrite  or  Byron  as  a  loyal  and  unselfish  friend. 
And  no  one  as  yet,  I  believe,  has  pretended  to  recognise 
in  Mr  Jamdyce  a  study  from  Byron,  in  Mr  Chadband  a 
libel  on  Shelley. 

Of  the  two  shorter  novels  which  would  suffice  to  pre- 
serve for  ever  the  fame  of  Dickens,  some  readers  will  as 
probably  always  prefer  *  Hard  Times  *  as  others  will  prefer 
'  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.'  The  later  of  these  is  doubtless 
the  most  ingeniously  and  dramatically  invented  and  con- 
structed of  all  the  master's  works ;  the  earlier  seems  to 
me  the  greater  in  moral  and  pathetic  and  humorous 
effect.  The  martyr  workman,  beautiful  as  is  the  study 
of  his  character  and  terrible  as  is  the  record  of  his 
tragedy,  is  almost  too  spotless  a  sufFerer  and  a  saint; 
the  lifelong  lapidation  of  this  unluckier  Stephen  is  some- 
what too  consistent  and  insistent  and  persistent  for  any 
record  but  that  of  a  martyrology ;  but  the  obdurate  and 
histrionic  a£Pectation  which  animates  the  brutality  and 
stimulates  the  selfishness  of  Mr  Bounderby  is  only  too 
lamentably  truer  and  nearer  to  the  unlovely  side  of  life. 
Mr  Ruskin — a  name  never  to  be  mentioned  without  rever- 
ence— thought  otherwise ;  but  in  knowledge  and  insight 
into  character  and  ethics  that  nobly  minded  man  of 
genius  was  no  more  comparable  to  Dickens  than  in  sanity 
of  ardour  and  rationality  of  aspiration  for  progressive 
and  practical  reform. 

As  a  social  satirist  Dickens  is  usually  considered  to 
have  shown  himself  at  his  weakest;  the  curious  and 
seenungly  incorrigible  ignorance  which  imagined  that  the 
proper  title  of  Sir  John  Smith's  wife  was  Lady  John 
Smith,  and  that  the  same  noble  peer  could  be  known  to 
his  friends  and  parasites  alternately  as  Lord  Jones  and 
Lord  James  Jones,  may  naturally  make  us  regret  the 
absence  from  their  society  of  our  old  Parisian  friend 
Sir  Brown,  Esquire ;  but  though  such  singular  designa- 
tions as  these  were  never  rectified  or  removed  from 
the  text  of  '  Nicholas  Nickleby,'  and  though  a  Lady  Kew 
was  as  far  outside  the  range  of  his  genius  as  a  Madame 
Mameffe,  his  satire  of  social  pretension  and  pretence  was 
by  no  means  always  '  a  swordstroke  in  the  water '  or  a 
flourish  in  the  air.    Mrs  Sparsit  is  as  typical  and  immortal 
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as  any  figuro  of  Moliere*s ;  and  tho  fact  that  Mr  Sparsit 
was  a  Powler  is  one  which  can  never  be  forgotten. 

There  is  no  surer  way  of  testing  the  greatness  of  a 
really  great  writer  than  by  consideration  of  his  work  at 
its  weakest,  and  comparison  of  that  comparative  weak- 
ness with  the  strength  of  lesser  men  at  their  strongest 
and  their  best.  The  romantic  and  fanciful  comedy  of 
*IiOve's  Labour's  Lost'  is  hardly  a  perceptible  jewel  in 
the  sovereign  crown  of  Shakespeare ;  but  a  single  passage 
in  a  single  scene  of  it — the  last  of  the  fourth  act — ^is  more 
than  sufficient  to  outweigh,  to  outshine,  to  eclipse  and 
efface  for  ever  the  dramatic  lucubrations  or  prescriptions 
of  Dr  Ibsen — ^Fracastoro  of  the  drama — and  his  volubly 
grateful  patients.  Among  the  mature  works  of  Dickens 
and  of  Thackeray,  I  suppose  most  readers  would  agree  in 
the  opinion  that  the  least  satisfactory,  if  considered  as 
representative  of  the  author's  incomparable  powers,  are 
•  Little  Dorrit '  and  *  The  Virginians ' ;  yet  no  one  above 
the  intellectual  level  of  an  Ibsenite  or  a  Zolaist  will  doubt 
or  will  deny  that  there  is  enough  merit  in  either  of  these 
books  for  the  stable  foundation  of  an  enduring  fame. 

The  conception  of  *  Little  Dorrit '  was  far  happier  and 
more  promising  than  that  of  '  Dombey  and  Son ' ;  which 
indeed  is  not  much  to  say  for  it.  Mr  Dombey  is  a  doll ; 
Mr  Dorrit  is  an  everlasting  figure  of  comedy  in  its  most 
tragic  aspect  and  tragedy  in  its  most  comic  phase.  Little 
Dorrit  herself  might  be  less  untndy  than  unkindly  de- 
scribed as  Little  Nell  grown  big,  or,  in  Milton's  phrase, 
'  writ  large.'  But  on  that  very  account  she  is  a  more 
credible  and  therefore  a  more  really  and  rationally 
pathetic  figure.  The  incomparable  incoherence  of  the 
parts  which  pretend  in  vain  to  compose  the  incomposite 
story  may  be  gauged  by  the  collapse  of  some  of  them 
and  the  vehement  hurry  of  cramped  and  halting  inven- 
tion which  huddles  up  the  close  of  it  without  an  attempt 
at  the  rational  and  natural  evolution  of  others.  It  is  like 
a  child's  dissected  map  with  some  of  the  counties  or  king- 
doms missing.  Much,  though  certainly  not  all,  of  the 
humour  is  of  the  poorest  Idnd  possible  to  Dickens ;  and 
the  reiterated  repetition  of  comic  catchwords  and  tragic 
illustrations  of  character  is  such  as  to  affect  the  nerves  no 
less  than  the  intelligence  of  the  reader  with  irrepressible 
irritation.     But  this,  if  he  be  wise,  will  be  got  over  and 
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kept  under  by  his  sense  of  admiration  and  of  gratitude 
for  the  unsurpassable  excellence  of  the  finest  {Mtssages 
9iid  chapters.  The  day  after  the  death  of  Mr  Merdle  is 
one  of  the  most  memorable  dates  in  all  the  record  of 
creative  history — or,  to  use  one  word  in  place  of  two,  in 
all  the  record  of  fiction.  The  fusion  of  humour  and 
horror  in  the  marvellous  chapter  which  describes  it  is 
comparable  only  with  the  kindred  work  of  such  creators 
as  the  authors  of  *  Les  Mis^rables '  and  *  King  Lear.'  And 
nothing  in  the  work  of  Balzac  is  newer  and  truer  and 
more  terrible  than  the  relentless  yet  not  unmerciful 
evolution  of  the  central  figure  in  the  story.  The  Father 
of  the  Marshalsea  is  so  pitiably  worthy  of  pity  as  well  as 
of  scorn  that  it  would  have  seemed  impossible  to  heighten 
or  to  deepen  the  contempt,  or  the  compassion  of  the 
reader;  but  when  he  falls  from  adversity  to  prosperity 
he  succeeds  in  soaring  down  and  sinking  up  to  a  more 
tragicomic  ignominy  of  more  aspiring  degradation.  And 
his  end  is  magnificent. 

It  must  always  be  interesting  as  well  as  curious  to 
observe  the  natural  attitude  of  mind,  the  inborn  instinct 
of  intelligent  antipathy  or  sympathy,  discernible  or  con- 
jecturable  in  the  gpreatest  writer  of  any  nation  at  any 
particular  date,  with  regard  to  the  characteristic  merits 
or  demerits  of  foreigners.  Dickens  was  once  most  un- 
justly  taxed  with  mjustice  to  the  French,  by  an  evidently 
loyal  and  cordial  French  critic,  on  the  ground  that  the 
one  Frenchman  of  any  mark  in  all  his  books  was  a  mur- 
derer. The  polypseudonymous  ruffian  who  uses  and  wears 
put  as  m^ny  stolen  names  as  ever  did  even  the  miost 
cowardly  and  virulent  of  literary  poisoners  is  doubtless 
an  unlovely  figure :  but  not  even  Mr  Peggotty  and  his 
infant  niece  are  painted  with  more  tender  and  fervent 
sympathy  than  the  good  Corporal  and  little  Bebelle. 
Hugo  could  not — even  onmipotence  has  its  limits — ^have 
given  a  more  perfect  and  living  picture  of  a  hero  and  a 
child.  I  wish  I  could  think  he  would  have  given  it  as  the 
picture  of  an  English  hero  and  an  English  child.  But  I 
do  think  that  Italian  readers  of  *  Little  Dorrit  *  ought  to 
appreciate  and  to  enjoy  the  delightful  and  admirable 
personality  of  Cavalletto.  Mr  Baptist  in  Bleeding  Heart 
Yard  is  as  attractively  memorable  a  figure  as  his  excellent 
friend  Signor  Panco. 
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And  how  much  more  might  be  said — would  the  gods 
ftnnihilftte  bat  time  and  space  for  a  worthier  purpose 
than  that  of  making  two  lovers  happy — of  the  splendid 
successes  to  be  noted  in  the  least  successful  book  or  books 
of  this  great  and  inexhaustible  writer !  And  if  the  figure 
or  development  of  the  story  in  '  littls  Dorrit,'  the  shape* 
liness  in  parts  or  the  proportions  of  the  whole,  may  seem 
to  have  suffered  from  tight-lacing  in  this  part  and  from 
padding  in  that,  the  harmony  and  unity  of  the  master- 
piece which  followed  it  made  ample  and  magnificent 
amends.  In  ^A  Tale  of  Two  Cities*  Dickens,  for  the 
second  and  last  time,  did  history  the  honour  to  enrol  it 
in  the  service  of  fiction.  This  faultless  work  of  tragic  and 
creative  art  has  nothing  of  the  rich  and  various  exuber- 
ance which  makes  of  '  Bamaby  Budge '  so  marvellous  an 
example  of  youthful  genius  in  all  the  glowing  growth  of 
its  bright  and  fiery  April ;  but  it  has  the  classic  and  poetic 
^jrmmetry  of  perfect  execution  and  of  perfect  design.  One 
or  two  of  the  figures  in  the  story  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded it  are  unusually  liable  to  the  usually  fatuous  objec- 
tion which  dullness  has  not  yet  grown  decently  ashamed  of 
bringing  against  the  characters  of  Dickens :  to  the  charge 
of  exaggeration  and  unreality  in  the  posture  or  the 
mechanism  of  puppets  and  of  daubs,  which  found  its  final 
and  supremely  offensive  expression  in  the  chattering 
dunceiyand  the  impudent  malignity  of  so  consummate 
and  i>seudosophical  a  quack  as  George  Henry  Lewes.  Not 
even  such  a  past-master  in  the  noble  science  of  defamation 
could  plausibly  have  dared  to  cite  in  support  of  his  insolent 
and  idiotic  impeachment  either  the  leading  or  the  supple- 
mentary characters  in  'A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.'  The 
pathetic  and  heroic  figure  of  Sydney  Carton  seems  rather 
to  have  cast  into  the  shade  of  comparative  neglect  the  no 
less  living  and  admirable  figures  among  and  over  which 
it  stands  and  towers  in  our  memory.  Miss  Pross  and  Mr 
Lorry,  Madame  Defarge  and  her  husband,  are  equally 
and  indisputably  to  be  recognised  by  the  sign  of  eternal 
life. 

Among  the  highest  landmarks  of  success  ever  reared 
for  immortality  by  the  triumphant  genius  of  Dickens,  the 
story  of  *  Great  Expectations '  must  for  ever  stand  eminent 
beside  that  of  '  David  Copperfield/  These  ai-e  his  great 
twin  masterpieccG.    Great  as  they  are,  there  is  nothing  in 
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them  greater  than  the  very  best  thmgs  in  some  of  his 
other  books :  there  is  certainly  no  person  preferable  and 
there  is  possibly  no  jierson  comparable  to  Samuel  Weller 
or  to  Sarah  Gamp.  Of  the  two  childish  and  boyish  auto- 
biographers,  David  is  the  better  little  fellow  though  not 
the  more  lifelike  little  friend  ;  but  of  all  first  chapters  is 
there  any  comparable  for  impression  and  for  fusion  of 
humour  and  terror  and  pity  and  fancy  and  truth  to  that 
which  confronts  the  child  with  the  convict  on  the  marshes 
in  the  twilight  ?  And  the  story  is  incomparably  the  finer 
story  of  the  two ;  there  can  be  none  superior,  if  there  be 
any  equal  to  it,  in  the  whole  range  of  English  fiction. 
And  except  in  *  Vanity  Fair  *  and  '  The  Newcomes/  if  even 
they  may  claim  exception,  there  can  surely  be  found  no 
equal  or  nearly  equal  number  of  living  and  overliving 
figures.  The  tragedy  and  the  comedy,  the  realism  and 
the  dreamery  of  life,  are  fused  or  mingled  together  with 
little  less  than  Shakesperean  strength  and  skill  of  hand. 
To  have  created  Abel  Magfwitch  is  to  be  a  god  indeed 
among  the  creators  of  deathless  men.  Pumblechook  is 
actually  better  and  droller  and  truer  to  imaginative  life 
than  PecksniflP:  Joe  Gargery  is  worthy  to  have  been 
praised  and  loved  at  once  by  Fielding  and  by  Sterne: 
Mr  Jaggers  and  his  clients,  Mr  Wemmick  and  his  parent 
and  his  bride,  are  such  figures  as  Shakespeare,  when 
dropping  out  of  poetry,  might  have  created,  if  his  lot  had 
been  cast  in  a  later  century.  Can  as  much  be  said  for  the 
creatures  of  any  other  man  or  god  ?  The  ghastly  tragedy 
of  Miss  Havisham  could  only  have  been  made  at  once 
credible  and  endurable  by  Dickens ;  he  alone  could  h^ve 
reconciled  the  strange  and  sordid  horror  with  the  noble 
and  pathetic  survival  of  possible  emotion  and  repentance. 
And  he  alone  could  have  eluded  condemnation  for  so 
g^ss  an  oversight  as  the  escape  from  retribution  of  so 
important  a  criminal  as  the  *  double  murderer  and 
monster  *  whose  baffled  or  inadequate  attempts  are  enough 
to  make  Bill  Sikes  seem  comparatively  the  gentlest  and 
Jonas  Chuzzlewit  the  most  amiable  of  men.  I  remember 
no  such  flaw  in  any  other  story  I  ever  read.  But  in  this 
story  it  may  well  have  been  allowed  to  pass  unrebuked 
and  unobserved ;  which  yet  I  think  it  should  not. 

Among  all  the  minor  and  momentary  figures  which 
flash  into  eternity  across  the  stage  of  Diclcens,  there  is 
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one  to  which  I  have  never  yet  seen  the  tribute  of  grateful 
homage  adequately  or  even  decently  paid.  The  sonorous 
claims  of  old  BUI  Barley  on  the  reader's  affectionate  and 
respectful  interest  have  not  remained  without  response ; 
but  the  landlord's  Jack  has  never  yet,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  been  fully  recognised  as  great  among  the  greatest 
of  the  gods  of  comic  fiction.  We  are  introduced  to  this 
lifelong  friend  in  a  waterside  public-house  as  a  '  grizaded 
male  creature,  the  '*  Jack"  of  the  little  causeway,  who 
was  as  slimy  and  smeary  as  if  he  had  been  low  water- 
mark too/  It  is  but  for  a  moment  that  we  meet  him : 
but  eternity  is  in  that  moment. 

'  While  we  were  comforting  ourselves  by  the  fire  after  our 
meal,  the  Jack — ^who  was  sitting  in  a  comer,  and  who  had  a 
bloated  pair  of  shoes  on,  which  he  had  exhibited,  while  we 
were  eating  our  eggs  and  bacon,  as  interestmg  relics  that  he 
had  taken  a  few  days  ago  from  the  feet  of  a  drowned  seaman 
washed  ashore — asked  me  if  we  had  seen  a  four-oared  galley 
going  up  with  the  tide?  When  I  told  him  No,  he  said  she 
must  have  gone  down  then,  and  yet  she  **  took  up  two,"  when 
she  left  there. 

*"They  must  ha'  thought  better  on't  for  some  reason  or 
another,"  said  the  Jack,  "  and  gone  down." 

' *' A  four-oared  galley,  did  you  say?"  said  I. 

*  ^  A  four,"  said  the  Jack,  "  and  two  sitters." 
* "  Did  they  come  ashore  here  ?  " 

'  **  They  put  in  with  a  stone  two-gallon  jar  for  some  beer, 
rd  ha'  been  glad  to  pison  the  beer  myself,"  said  the  Jack,  **  or 
put  some  rattling  physic  in  it." 

Why?" 

I  know  why,"  said  the  Jack.  He  spoke  in  a  slushy 
voice,  as  if  much  mud  had  washed  into  his  throat. 

*  **  He  thinks,"  said  the  landlord,  a  weakly  meditative  man 
with  a  pale  eye,  who  seemed  to  rely  greatly  on  his  Jack,  "  he 
thinks  they  was,  what  tiiey  wasn't." 

*  **  I  knows  what  I  thinks,"  observed  the  Jack. 

* ''  You  thinks  Custum  'Us,  Jack  ?  "  said  the  landlord. 
• "  I  do,"  said  the  Jack. 

*  **  Then  you're  wrong,  Jack." 
•"AM  II" 

•In  the  infinite  meaning  of  his  reply  and  his  boundless 

confidence  in  his  views,  the  Jack  took  one  of  his  bloated  shoes 

off,  looked  into  it,  knocked  a  few  stones  out  of  it  on  the 

kitchen  floor,  and  put  it  on  again.    He  did  this  with  the  air 
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of  a  Jack  who  was  so  right  that  he  could  afford  to  do 
anything. 

' "  Why,  what  do  you  make  out  that  they  done  with  their 
buttons  then,  Jack  ?  **  said  the  landlord,  Tacillatlng  weakly. 

* "  Done  with  their  buttons  ?  "  returned  the  Jack.  "  Chucked 
*em  overboard.  Swallered  'em.  Sowed  'em,  to  come  up  small 
salad.    Done  with  their  buttons !  ** 

' "  Dont  be  cheeky,  Jack,"  remonstrated  the  landlord,  in  a 
melancholy  and  x>athetio  way. 

*  '<  A  Custum  'Us  ofBoer  knows  what  to  do  with  his  Buttons," 
said  the  Jack,  reiieating  the  obnoxious  word  with  the  greatest 
contempt^  ^  when  they  comes  betwixt  him  and  his  own  light. 
A  Four  and  two  sitters  don't  go  hanging  and  hovering,  up 
with  one  tide  and  down  with  another,  and  both  with  and 
against  another,  without  tibere  being  Custum  'Us  at  the 
bottom  of  itJ'    Sajring  which,  he  went  out  in  disdain.' 

To  join  Francis  the  drawer  and  Oqb  the  water-bearer  in 
aa  ey  er-bleased  .imviortality* 

This  was  the  author's  last  great  work :  the  defoots  in 
it  are  as  nearly  imperceptible  as  spots  on  the  sun  or 
shadows  on  a  sunlit  sea.  His  last  long  story,  *  Our  Mutual 
Friend,'  superior  as  it  is  in  harmony  and  animation  to 
*  little  Dorrit '  or  *  Dombey  and  Son,'  belongs  to  the  same 
class  of  piebald  or  rather  skewbald  fiction.  As  in  the 
first  great  prose  work  of  the  one  greater  and  far  greater 
genius  then  working  in  the  world  the  cathedral  of  ISTotre 
Dame  is  the  one  prevailing  and  dominating  presence,  the 
supreme  and  silent  witness  of  life  and  action  and  passion 
and  death,  so  in  this  last  of  its  writer*s  completed  novels 
the  real  protagonist — ^for  the  part  it  plays  is  rather  active 
than  passive — ^is  the  river.  Of  a  play  attributed  on  the 
obviously  worthless  authority  of  all  who  knew  or  who 
could  have  known  anything  about  the  matter  to  William 
Shakespeare^  but  now  ascribed  on  the  joint  authority  of 
Bedlam  and  Hanwell  to  the  joint  authorship  of  Francis 
Bacon  and  John  Fletcher,  assisted  by  the  fraternal  col- 
laboration of  their  fellow-'poets  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  and 
Song  James  I,  it  was  very  unjustly  said  by  Dr  Johnson 
that  ^the  genius  of  the  author  comes  in  and  goes  out  with 
Queen  Katherine.'  Of  this  book  it  might  more  justly  be 
said  that  the  genius  of  the  author  ebbs  and  flows  with 
the  disappearance  and  the  reappearance  of  the  l^ames. 

That  unfragrant  and  insanitary  waif  of  its  rottenest 
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refuse,  the  incomparable  Bogue  Biderhood,  muat  always 
hold  a  chosen  place  among  the.  choicest  villains. of  our 
selectest  acquaintance.  When  the  genius  of  his  immortal 
creator  said  *Let  there  be  Biderhood,'  and  there  was 
Biderhood,  a  figure  of  coequal,  immortality  rose  reeking 
and  skulking  into  sight.  The  delidously  amphibious 
nature  of  the  venomous  human  reptile  is  so  wonderfully 
preserved  in  his  transference,  from  Southwark  Bridge 
to  Plashwater  Weir  Mill  Lockhouse  that  we  feel  it  im- 
possible  for  imaginatjpn  to  4etach  the  water-anake  from 
the  water,  the ,  water-rat  from  the  mx^  There  is  a 
horrible  harmony,  a  hellish  ponsistency,  in  the  hideous 
part  he  takes  in  tihemartyrdom  of  Betty  Higdexir— the 
most  ^early  intolerc^)4o  tragedy  in  aJl  the  tragic  work 
of  Dickens.  Even ,  jkhe,  unaurpassed  and  unsurpa^eable 
grandeiur  and  beauty  of,  the  martyred  old  heroine's 
character  can  hai^Uy  make  the  woiaderful  record  of  her 
heroic  agony  epdurable  by  those  who  have  been  so 
tenderly  and  so  powerfully  compelled  to  love  and  to 
revere  her^t  The  divine  scene  in  the  children's  hospital 
is  something  that  could  only  have  been  conceived  and 
that  conld  only  have  been  idealised  by  two  of  the  greatest 
among  writers  and  creators:. it  is  a  curious  and  memor- 
able thing  that  they  shQuld  have  shone  upon  our  sight 
together. 

We  can  only  guess  what  mannw  of  tribute  Victor 
Hugo  might  have  paid  to  Dickens  on  reading  how  Johnny 
*  bequeathed  all  he  had  to  dispose  of,  and  arranged  his 
affairp  in  this  world.'  But  a  more  incomparable  scene 
than  this  is  the  resuirection  of  Bogue  Biderhood.  Tliat 
is  one  of  the  very  greatest  works  of  any  creator  who  ever 
revealed  himself  as  a  master  of  fiction :  a  word,  it  should 
be  unnecessary  to  repeat,  synonymous  with  the  word 
creation.  The  terrible  humour  of  it  holds  the  reader 
entranced  alike  at  the  first  and  the  hundredth  reading* 
And  the  blatant  boobies  who  deny  truthfulness  and  realism 
to  the  imagination  or  the  genius  of  Dickens,  because  it 
never  .condescended  or  aspired  to  wallow  in  metaphysics 
or  in  filth,  may  be  fearlessly  challenged  to  match  this 
scene  for  tragicomic  and  everlasting  truth  in  the  work 
of  Sardou  or  Ibsen,  of  the  /bisexual  George  Eliot  or  the 
maisiculine  *  Misa  Msevia  Mannish.'  M.  Zola,  had  he 
imagined  it,  as  undoubtedly  his  potent  and  indisputable 
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genius  might  have  done,  must  have  added  a  flavour  of 
hlood  and  a  savour  of  ordure  which  would  hardly  have 
gratified  or  tickled  the  nostrils  and  the  palate  of  Dickens : 
but  it  is  possible  that  this  insular  delicacy  or  prudery  of 
relish  and  of  sense  may  not  be  altogether  a  pitiable  in- 
firmity or  a  derisible  defect.  Every  scene  in  which  Mr 
Inspector  or  Miss  Abbey  Potterson  figures  is  as  lifelike  as 
it  could  be  if  it  were  foul  instead  of  fair — ^if  it  were  as 
fetid  with  the  reek  of  malodorous  realism  as  it  is  fragrant 
with  the  breath  of  kindly  and  homely  nature. 

The  fragmentary  'Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood'  has  things 
in  it  worthy  of  Dickens  at  his  best:  whether  the  com- 
pleted work  would  probably  have  deserved  a  place  among 
his  best  must  always  be  an  oi>en  question.  It  is  certain 
that  if  Shakespeare  had  completed  '  The  Two  Noble  Kins- 
men'; if  Hugo  had  completed  'Les  Jumeaux*;  or  if 
Thackeray  had  completed  *  Denis  Duval/  the  world  would 
have  been  richer  by  a  deathless  and  a  classic  masterpiece. 
It  is  equally  certain  that  the  grim  and  tragic  humours 
of  the  opium  den  and  the  boy-devil  are  worthy  of  the 
author  of  'Bamaby  Budge/  that  the  leading  villain  is  an 
original  villain  of  great  promise,  and  that  the  interest 
which  assuredly,  for  the  average  reader,  is  not  awakened 
in  Mr  Drood  and  Miss  Bud  is  naturally  aroused  by  the 
sorrows  and  perils  of  the  brother  and  sister  whose  history 
is  inwoven  with  theirs.  It  is  uncertain  beyond  aU  reach 
of  reasonable  conjecture  whether  the  upshot  of  the  story 
would  have  been  as  satisfactory  as  the  conclusion,  for 
instance,  of  'David  Copi)erfield'  or  'Martin  Chuzdewit,*  or 
as  far  from  satisfactory  as  the  close  of  *  Little  Dorrit  *  or 
'  Dombey  and  Son.* 

If  Dickens  had  never  in  his  life  undertaken  the  writing 
of  a  long  story,  he  would  still  be  great  among  the  im- 
mortal writers  of  his  age  by  grace  of  his  matchless  ex- 
cellence as  a  writer  of  short  stories.  His  earlier  Christmas 
books  might  well  suffice  for  the  assurance  of  a  lasting 
fame;  and  the  best  of  them  are  far  surpassed  in  excellence 
by  his  contributions  to  the  Christmas  numbers  of  his 
successive  magazines.  We  remember  the  noble  '  Chimes,* 
the  delightful  'Carol,'  the  entrancing  'Cricket  on  the 
Hearth/  the  delicious  Tetterbys  who  make  '  The  Haunted 
Man  and  the  Ohost's  Bargain '  immortal  and  unghostly, 
and  even  the  good  stoUd  figure  of  Clemency  Newcome, 
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which  redeems  from  the  torpid  peace  of  absolute  non- 
entity so  nearly  complete  a  failure  as  *The  Battle  of  Life'; 
but  tiie  Christmas  work  done  for  'Household  Words '  and 
*  All  the  Tear  Bound '  is  at  its  best  on  a  higher  level  than 
the  best  of  these.  '  The  Wreck  of  the  Golden  Mary '  is 
the  work  of  a  genius  till  then  unimaginable — a  Defoe 
with  a  human  heart.  More  lifelike  or  more  accurate  in 
seamanship,  more  noble  and  natural  in  manhood,  it  could 
not  have  been  if  the  soul  of  Shakespeare  or  of  Hugo  had 
entered  into  the  somewhat  inhuman  or  at  least  insensi- 
tive genius  which  begot  Bobinson  Crusoe  on  Moll  Flanders. 
Among  the  others  every  reader  will  always  have  his 
special  &vourites :  I  do  not  say  his  chosen  favourites ;  he 
will  not  choose  but  find  them ;  it  is  not  a  question  to  be 
settled  by  judgment  but  by  instinct.  All  are  as  good  of 
their  kind  as  they  need  be:  children  and  schoolboys 
soldiers  and  sailors,  showmen  and  waiters,  landladies  and 
cheap- jacks,  signalmen  and  cellarmen :  all  of  them  actual 
and  convincing,  yet  all  of  them  sealed  of  the  tribe  of 
Dickens ;  real  if  ever  any  figures  in  any  book  were  real, 
yet  as  unmistakable  in  their  paternity  as  the  children  of 
Chaucer,  of  Shakespeare,  or  of  Fielding.  A  modest  and 
honest  cridc  will  always,  when  dealing  with  questions  of 
preference  in  such  matters,  be  guided  by  the  example  of 
the  not  always  exemplary  Mr  Jingle — *  not  presume  to  dic- 
tate, but  broiled  fowl  and  mushrooms— capital  thing  1 '  He 
may  in  that  case  indicate  his  own  peculiar  addiction  to  the 
society  of  Toby  Magsman  and  Mr  Chops,  Captain  Jorgan, 
Mr  Christopher  (surely  one  of  the  most  perfect  figures 
ever  drawn  and  coloured  by  such  a  hand  as  Shakespeare's 
or  Dekker's  or  Sterne's  or  Thackeray's),  Mrs  lirriper  and 
Major  Jackman,  Dr  Marigold,  and  Barbox  Brothers.  The 
incredible  immensity,  measurable  by  no  critic  ever  bom, 
of  such  a  creative  power  as  was  needed  to  call  all  these 
into  immortal  life  would  surely,  had  Dickens  never  done 
any  work  on  a  larger  scale  of  invention  and  construction, 
have  sufficed  for  a  fame  great  enough  to  deserve  the 
applause  and  the  thanksgiving  of  all  men  worthy  to 
acclaim  it*  and  the  contempt  of  such  a  Triton  of  the  min- 
nows as  Matthew  Arnold.  A  man  whose  main  achieve- 
ment in  creative  literature  was  to  make  himself  by  painful 
painstaking  into  a  sort  of  pseudo^Wordsworth  could  pay 
Qo  other  tribute  than  that  of  stolid  scorn  to  a  genius  of 
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such  inexhaustible  force  and  such  indisputable  originality 
as  that  of  Charles  Dickens.  It  is  not  always  envy,  I  hope 
and  believe,  which  disables  and  stupefies  such  brilliant 
and  versatile  examples  of  the  minor  poet  and  the  minor 
critic  when  appreciation  of  anything  new  and  great'  is 
found  impossible  for  their  self-complacent  and  self- 
centred  understanding  to  attain.  It  is  just  that  they 
cannot  see  high  enough;  they  were  bom  so,  and  will 
please  themselves ;  as  they  do^  and  always  did,  and  always 
will.  And  not  even  the  tribute  of  equals  or  superiors  is 
more  precious  and  more  sigiiificant  than  such  disdain  or 
such  distaste  as  theirs. 

These  Christmas  numbers  are  not,  because  of  their 
small  bulk,  to  be  classed  among  the  minor  works  of 
Dickens:  they  are  g^ms  as  costly  as  any  of  the  larger  in 
his  crown  of  fiame.  Of  his  lesser  works  the  best  and  most 
precious  is  beyond  all  question  or  comparison  *  The  Un- 
commercial Traveller' ;  a  book  which  would  require  another 
volume  of  the  same  size  to  praise  it  adequately  or  aright. 
Not  that  there  are  not  other  short  studies  as  good  as  its 
very  best  among  the  *  reprinted  pieces*  which  preserve 
for  us  and  for  all  time  the  beloved  figure  of  Our  Bore, 
the  less  delightful  figures  of  the  noble  savage  and  the 
begging-letter  writer,  the  pathetic  plaint  of  Mr  Meek,  and 
the  incomparable  studies  and  stories  of  the  detective 
police.  We  could  perhaps  dispense  with  *  Pictures  from 
Italy,'  and  even  with  *  American  Notes,'  except  for  the 
deUcious  account  or  narrative  or  description  of  sea-sick- 
ness, which  will  always  give  such  exquisite  intensity  of 
rapture  to  boys  bom  impervious  to  that  ailment  and  sus- 
ceptible only  of  enjoyment  in  rough  weather  at  sea  as 
can  hardly  be  rivalled  by  the  delight  of  man  or  boy  in 
Mrs  Gamp  herself.  But  there  is  only  one  book  which  I 
cannot  but  regret  that  Dickens  should  have  written ;  and 
I  cannot  imagine  what  evil  imp,  for  what  inscrutable 
reason  in  the  unjustifiable  designs  of  a  malevolent  Provi- 
dence, was  ever  permitted  to  suggest  to  him  the  perpetra^ 
tioai  of  a  '  ChUd's  Histdry  of  England.'  I  would  almost 
ab  soon  train  up  a  child  on  Catholic  or  Calvinistic  or 
servile  or  disloyal  principled  as  on  the  cheap-ja.ck  radical- 
ism which  sees  nothing  to  honour  or  love  or  revere  in 
history,  and  ought  therefore  to  confess  that  it  can  in 
reason  pretend  to  see  nothing  on  which  to  build  any  hope 
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of  patriotic  advance  or  progressive   endurance  in  the 
fature. 

A  word  may  be  added  on  the  everlasting  subject  o{ 
editors  and  editions :  a  subject  on  which  it  really  seems 
impossible  that  the  countrymen  of  Shakespeare  and  of 
Dickens  should  ever  be  aroused  to  a  sense  that  the  matter 
is  really  worth  care  and  consideration.  Instead  o£  re- 
printing the  valuable  and  interesting  prefaces  written  by 
Dickens  for  the  first  cheap  edition  of  his  collected  works 
(a  poor  little  double-columned  reissue),  the  publishers  of 
the  beautiful  and  convenient  Gadshill  series  are  good 
enough  to  favour  its  purchasers  with  the  prefatory  im- 
portunities of  a  writer  disentitled  to  express  and  dis- 
qualified to  form  an  opinion  on  the  work  of.  an  English ' 
humorist.  The  intrusive  condescension  or  adulation  of 
such  a  commentator  was  perhaps  somewhat  superfluous 
in  front  of  the  reprinted  Waverley  Novels ;  the  offence 
becomes  an  outrage,  the  impertinence  becomes  ixnpudence, 
when  such  rubbish  is  shot  down  before  the  doorstep  of 
CSharles  Dickens. 

It  is  curious  to  compare  the  posthumous  fortune  of 
two  such  compeers  in  fame  as  Dickens  and  Thackeray. 
Rivals  they  were  not  and  could. not  be:  comparison  or 
preference  of  their  respective  work  is  a  subject  fit  only  to 
be  debated  by  the  energetic  idleness  of  boyhood.  In  life 
Dickens  was  the  more  prosperous:  Thackeray  has  had 
the  better  fortune  after  death.  To  the  exquisite  genius, 
the  tender  devotion,  the  faultless  taste  and  the  unfailing 
tact  of  his  daughter,  we  owe  the  most  perfect  memorial 
ever  raised  to  the  &me  and  to  the  character  of  any  great 
writer  on  record  by  any  editor  or  ^commentator  or  writer 
of  prefaces  or  preludes  to  his  work.  A  daughter  of 
Dickens  has  left  us  a  very  charming  little  volume  of 
reminiscences  in  which  we  enjoy  the  pleasure  and  honour 
of  admission  to  his  private  presence:  we  yet  await  an 
edition  of  his  works  which  may  be  worthy  to  stand  beside 
the  biographical  edition  of  Thackeray's.  So  much  we 
ought  to  have:  we  can  demand  and  we  can  desire  no 
more. 

Aloebnon  Chables  Swinbubnb. 
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Art.  III.— THE  ROMANCE  OP  INDIA. 

1.  Kim.   By  Rudyard  Kipling.  London :  Macmillan,  1901. 

2.  Asia  and  Eurofpe.    By  Meredith  Townsend.    I^ondon : 
Constable,  1001. 

3.  Dana  VInde.  By  Andr^  Chevrillon.  Paris:  Hachette,1891. 

4.  On  the  Face  of, the  Waters;  From  the  Five  Rivers;  and 
other  works  by  Mrs  Steele.    London :  Heinemann, 

'The  age  of  romance/  said  Carlyle,  'has  not  ceased; 
it  never  ceases ;  it  does  not,  if  we  think  of  it,  so  much  as 
very  sensibly  decline.'  Yet  men  are  agreed  in  attributing 
the  quality  of  romance  to  certain  circumstances,  or  lives, 
or  times,  or  countries  rather  than  to  others.  Words  lose 
all  meaning  if  we  are  to  call  the  life  of  a  man  who  duly 
goes  down  to  his  office  every  day  as  romantic  as  that 
of  a  roving  soldier  of  fortune.  Even  Ibsen  can  only 
make  it  seem  so  by  imparting  a  crazy  element  to  his 
bourgeois  heroes  and  heroines;  and  his  books  leave  a 
taste  of  madness  in  the  memory.  Shakespeare,  as  a  rule, 
places  normal  characters  in  extraordinary  circumstances. 
Ibsen,  to  get  his  romance  out  of  ordinary  circumstances, 
has  to  invent  abnormal  characters. 

What  is  it  that  constitutes  the  idea  of  a  romantic  life, 
or  book,  or  scene,  or  period  of  history  ?  There  must  be 
the  element  of  the  unusual,  the  irregular,  the  varied, 
of  the  unexpected  or  mysterious,  of  the  half -hidden  and 
the  half -revealed.  A  path  which  winds  through  moun- 
tain and  forest  places  is  more  romantic  than  a  rectilineal 
road  across  a  flat  country,  because  there  is  no  knowing 
what  adventure  may  not  be  waiting  round  the  comer. 
Notre  Dame  at  Paris  is  more  romantic  than  the  Madeleine, 
because  it  abounds  in  dim  recesses  and  shadowy  aisles, 
and  was  built  by  men  of  long  agor-whose  faith  has  now 
become  somewhat  strange  to  us.  Buckingham  Palace 
in  all  its  majesty  may  excite  feelings  of  respectful 
astonishment,  but  does  not  appeal  to  the  romantic  imag- 
ination in  the  same  way  as  the  tower  of  an  old  Border 
castle  half -seen  through  an  opening  in  a  wood.  So  also 
with  characters;  the  obvious,  outspoken,  plain-sailing, 
eminent  citizen,  with  regnilB*!*  habits  and  strong  views  as 
to  public  policy,  uttering  the  most  unimpeachable  plati- 
tudesy  and  of  ostensibly  correct  private  life,  leaves  nothing 
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to  tho  imagination.  There  is  more  romance  in  the  idea 
of  a  passionate  Eastern  beauty,  hidden  and  barred  from 
the  world  behind  her  latticed  windows,  than  in  that  of  a 
western  society  lady,  always  on  view,  and  engaged  in 
incessant  parties  and  conversations.  So,  too,  the  periods 
of  time  or  the  countries  marked  either  by  feudal  anarchy 
or  by  the  arbitrary  power  of  king^  make  better  hunting- 
ground  for  the  poet  or  novelist  in  search  of  romantic 
incident  than  do  those  wherein  the  constitutional  machine 
works  with  unfailing  reg^ilArity.  Romance  is  stiU  to  be 
made  out  of  our  society,  where  there  is  genius  to  make  it. 
Disraeli's  'Endymion,'  for  instance,  wa^s  romance  of  a 
high  order.  But  if  the  socialism  dreamed  of  by  the 
Fabian  Society  were  to  achieve  its  final  triumph  over 
individualism,  if  such  motives  as  patriotism  and  personal 
ambition  and  love  of  independent  action  were  to  become 
vieux  jeuj  and  every  one  were  compelled  to  work  his 
allotted  spell  at  some  wheel  of  the  social  machine, 
romance  would  indeed  die  out  of  the  modem  world.  If 
socialism,  as  Plato  desired,  were  carried  into  private  life, 
and  all  relations  between  the  sexes  were  controlled  by  the 
State,  the  book  of  romance  would  be  closed  altogether. 

India  has  long  appealed  strongly  to  the  romantic 
imagination  of  Englishmen,  as  it  did  far  earlier  to  that 
of  Greeks  and  Romans.  Even  in  the  Middle  Ages  strange 
objects  from  that  unknown  land,  travelling  slowly  by  tho 
old  continental  trade-routes,  must  have  found  their  way 
to  Elnglish  houses;  but  when,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  more  direct  sea-borne  trade  began  to  set  in,  the  touch 
of  the  East  upon  this  country  became  much  closer.  The 
Elizabethan  dramatists  abound  in  allusions  to  India, 
conceived  as  a  land  of  gorgeous  wealth,  full  of  gold  and 
jewels,  and  ruled  by  magnificent  emperors.  It  was  left 
for  later  travellers,  like  Bemier,  to  discover  at  the  cost 
of  what  underlying  poverty  a  great  centralisation  of 
showy  wealth  may  be  effected,  and  how  much  squalor 
and  deception  furnished  a  base  alloy  even  to  that  central 
display.  Milton  must  have  talked  with  travellers  who 
had  actually  been  at  *  Agra  and  Lahore  of  Great  Mogul,' 
and  had  sailed  on  *  Ganges  or  Hydaspes,  Indian  streams.* 
During  the  infernal  council  Satan  sat 

'  High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormn?  and  of  lud, 
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Or  where  the  gorgeous  East  with  richest  hand 
Showers  on  her  kmgs  barbaric  pearl  and  gold.* 


And  Milton's  spacious  image,  invented  to  describe  Satan's 
solitary  flight  towards  the  gates  of  hell,  shows  once  more 
how  his  imagination  was  haunted  by  the  East 

*  As  when  far  off  at  sea  a  fleet  descried 
Hangs  in  the  clouds  by  equinoctial  winds 
Close  sailing  from  Bengals;  or  the  isles 
Of  Temate  and  Tidore,  whence  merchants  bring 
Their  spicy  drugs,  they  on  the  trading  flood 
Through  the  wide  Ethiopian  to  the  Cape 
Ply,  stemming  nightly  toward  the  xx)le ;  so  seemed 
Far  off  the  flying  flend.' 

Since  Milton  wrote,  generations  of  children  in  quiet  halls 
and  parsonages  have  had  their  imaginations  stirred  by  the 
arrival  of  strange  gifts  from  the  East,  queer,  many-armed 
godlets,  quaint,  dim-coloured  toys,  swords,  daggers,  and 
bucklers,  tiger-skins  and  teeth,  yak-tails  and  peacock 
feathers,  and  have  felt  through  these  the  touch  of  a 
country  wholly  unlike  their  own. 

Englishmen  of  the  eighteenth  century — ^rather  a  pro- 
saic and  matter-of-fact  age  at  home — ^were  drawn  by  trade 
into  India,  and  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  civil- 
isation far  remote  from  that  of  Western  Europe,  The 
Mogul  Empire,  after  the  dramatic  reign  of 'Aurungzeb, 
was  fast  going  to  pieces ;  every  strong  man  armed  kept 
his  own  house  or  despoiled  that  of  his  neighbour;  and 
Mussulman  powers  from  the  north  and  Hindu  powers 
from  the  south  were  fighting  for  the  possession  of  the 
great  Indian  prize,  the  vast  and  fertile  plain  which 
stretches  from  the  Indus  to  Lower  Bengal.  Battles  were 
fought  on  the  most  magnificent  scale.  Soon  after  Olive's 
easy  victory  at  Plassey  came  the  huge  and  old-world 
battle  of  Panipiit  between  the  Mohammedans  and  the 
Mahrattas,  in  which  it  is  said  100,000  of  the  latter  were 
slain  in  the  fight  and  the  pursuit.  What  to  this  is 
the  bloodshed  of  Colenso  or  Paardeberg  ?  Individualism 
ruled  with  a  vengeance ;  and  every  kind  of  adventurer, 
English,  French,  Afghan,  resorted  to  this  promising  and 
romantic  scene  of  action.  India  then  drew  wild  spirits 
from  every  country,  as  Africa  has  done  in  more  recent 
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times.  Men  bom  too  late  to  find  their  natural  theatre 
of  action  in  Europe,  found  it  in  the  East. 

As  Mr  Meredi^  Townsend  writes  in  his  book, 

'  It  would  be  hard  to  explain  to  the  average  Englishman  how 
interesting  Indian  life  must  have  been  before  our  advent; 
how  oomidetely  open  was  every  career  to  the  bold,  the  enter- 
prising, or  the  ambitious.  The  whole  continent  was  open  as 
a  prize  to  the  strong.  ...  A  brigand,  for  Sivajee  was  no 
better,  became ,  a  mighty  sovereign.  A  herdsman  built  a 
monarchy  in  Baroda.  A  body-servant  founded  the  dynasty 
of  Scindiah.  A  corporal  cut  his  way  to  the  independent 
crown  of  Mysore.  The  first  Nizam  was  only  an  ofScer  of  the 
Emperor.  Runjeet-Singh's  father  was  what  Europeans  would 
call  a  prefect.  There  were  literally  hundreds  who  founded 
principalities,  thousands  of  their  ix)tential  rivals,  thousands 
more  who  succeeded  a  little  less  grandly,  conquered  estates, 
or  became  hi|^  olBoers  under  the  new  princes.' 

It  was  as  though  idiodem  Europeans,  with  their 
'law  and  order,'  had  stepped  suddenly  into  the  earlier 
Middle  Ages,  at  the  break-up  of  the  empire  of  Charle- 
magne; indeed  the  step  in  many  ways  was  greater. 
Colonel  Tod,  acting  as  British  agent  in  Bdjput^a,  in 
the  years  1805  and  1806,  when  Jeremy  Bentham  was 
writing  his  most  prosaic  prose  in  England,  found  himself 
in  the  midst  of  a  contest,  the  cause  of  which  resembled 
that  of  the  Trojan  War.  Kishna  Komari,  aged  sixteen, 
was  the  daughter  of  Bana  Bheen,  the  far-descended 
Baja  of  Oodipoor;  and  the  renown  of  her  imseen 
beauty  had  inflamed  the  hearts  of  aU  the  lULjpiit  chiefs. 
Her  two  great  wooers  were  Juggut  Singh,  of  Jeypoor, 
and  that  singular  character  Baja  Maun,  of  Marwar,  whose 
rocky  citadel,  not  unlike  Edinburgh  Castle,  still  looks 
across  bare  plains  from  the  isolated  hill  of  Jodhpoor. 
'  Kishna  Komari,'  says  Colonel  Tod,  in  his  Gibbon-moulded 
style,  •  was  \he  name  of  the  lovely  object,  the  rivalry 
for  whose  hand  assembled  under  the  banners  Of  her 
suitors  •  .  •  0ot  only  their  native  chivalry,  but  all  the 
predato'ry  powers  of  India ;  and  who,  like  Helen  of  old, 
involved  in  destruction  her  own  and  the  rival  houses.*  The 
story  ended  more  like  that  of  Iphigenia.  When,  after 
long  warfare,  botli  the  chief  Bdjpiit  states  were  almost 
destroyed,  the  fierce  Afghan  adventurer,  Ameer  SIhan, 
in  the  service  of  Jodhpoor,  wished  for  his  own  purposes 
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to  bring  the  war  to  an  end.  He  appeared  before  the 
palace  of  the  weak  prince  of  Oodipoor  and  said  that  either 
his  city  must  be  destroyed  or  that  his  daughter  must  die 
to  remove  the  cause  of  quarrel.  *  This ,  then,  was  the 
marriage  to  which  I  was  foredoomed,'  said  the  hapless 
princess,  as,  amid  the  lamentations  of  the  house,  she  took 
the  poisoned  cup.  The  rest  of  the  story  of  Raja  Maun, 
of  Jodhpoor,  and  all  that  he  did,  how  his  nobles  in  revolt 
were  treacherously  slain  when  invited  to  a  peaceful 
conference ;  how  Ameer  Khan  slew  that  holy  man,  the 
Bralunin  Deonath,  the  Raja's  spiritual  adviser;  how 
Maun  himself,  terror-struck  or  politically  feigning,  then 
became  for  a  time  an  ascetic — are  not  all  these  things 
written  in  the  chronicles  of  Central  India  ?  A  few  years 
later  and  these  things  would  not  have  happened,  or  would 
have  been  replaced  by  more  intimate  mysteries. 

This  internecine  struggle,  kindled  by  the  fatal  beauty 
of  the  Oodipoor  princess,  was  the  last  of  the  romantic 
incidents  in  the  history  of  Rdjput&na,  before  the  Pclx 
Britannica  settled  down  in  all  its  beneficial  dulness  upon 
Central  India,  and  the  pen  replaced  the  sword.  But 
no  one  who  respects  the  spirit  of  freedom  can  read  with- 
out emotion  the  tale  of  the  long  heroic  struggles  of  this 
race  against  Mogul  absolutism.  'There  is  not,'  says 
Tod,  'a  petty  state  in  Rajasthdn  that  has  not  had  its 
Thermopylae,  and  scarcely  a  city  that  has  not  produced 
its  Leonidas.' 

Perhaps  there  never  was  in  England,  except  during 
the  Mutiny,  a  period  when  so  much  attention  was  given 
to  Indian  affairs  as  during  the  few  years  between  the 
end  of  the  American  War  and  the  beginning  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Sick  of  western  affairs,  the  English  turned 
their  minds  to  the  East.  It  was  then  that  Edmund 
Burke  absorbed  that  vast  store  of  Indian  knowledge 
which  his  vivid  imagination  transmuted  into  living 
visions.  It  is  impossible  not  to  quote  from  Macaulay 
the  splendid  passage  in  which,  no  doubt  truly,  he  imputes 
to  Burke  that  real  knowledge  which  he  himself  had 
verified  through  his  eyes. 

*  Out  of  darkness,  and  dulness,  and  confusion,  he  formed  a 
multitude  of  ingenious  theories  and  vivid  pictures.  He  had, 
in  the  highest  degree,  that  noble  faculty  whereby  man  is  able 
to  live  in  the  past  o^nd  in  the  future,  in  th^  distant  and  in  the 
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unreal,  tndia  and  its  iiihabitants  were  not  to  liim,  as  to 
most  Engltshmen,  mere  names  and  abstractions,  but  a  real 
ootmtry  and  a  real  people.  The  burning  sun,  the  strange 
vegetation  of  the  -palm  and  the  cocoa-tree,  the  rice-field,  the 
tank,  the  huge  trees,  older  than  the  Mogtil  empire,  under 
whidi  the  village  crowds  assemble,  the  thatched  roof  of 
the  peasant's  hut,  the  rich  tracery  of  the  mosque  where 
the  imanm  prays  with  his  face  to  Mecca,  the  drums  and 
banners  and  gaudy  idols,  the  devotee  swinging  in  the  air,  the 
graceful  maiden,  with  the  pitcher  on  her  head,  descending 
the  steps  to  the  river-side,  the  black  faces,  the  long  beards, 
the  yellow  streaks  of  aect^  the  turbans  and  the  flowing  robes, 
the  8i)ears  and  the  silver  maces,  the  elephants  with  their 
canopies  of  state,  the  gorgeous  palanquin  of  the  prince,  and 
the  close  litter  of  the  noble  lady — ^all  these  things  were  to 
him  as  the  objects  amid  which  his  own  Ufe  had  been  passed, 
as  the  objects  which  lay  on  the  road  between  Beaconsfield 
and  St  James'  Street.  All  India  was  present  to  the  eye  of 
his  mind,  from  the  halls  where  suitors  laid  gold  and  i)erf umes 
at  the  feet  of  sovermgns  to  the  wild  moor  where  the  gipsy 
camp  was  pitched ;  from  the  bazars  humming  like  a  bee-hive 
with  the  crowd  of  buyers  and  sellers,  to  the  jungle  where  the 
lonely  courier  shakes  his  bunch  of  iron  rings  to  scare  away 
the  hyaenas.' 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  books  about  India  began  to  multiply. 
They  were  written  by  men  who,  sometimes  with  no  break 
at  all,  spent  their  whole  working  lives  in  India,  and  who, 
in  those  pre-railway  days,  travelling  always  by  road  or 
river,  had  perhaps  better  opportunities  for  minute  know- 
ledge of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  than  their  modem 
sQOoessors.  Of  these  books  none  is  more  worth  reading 
than  Colonel  Tod's  'Bajasthdn.'  On  book-shelves  at 
home  it  must  have  kindled  in  many  a  boy  the  desire  to 
seek  the  land  of  chivalrous  exploits;  and  strange,  alluring 
scenes.  Colonel  Tod,  with  his  sound  eighteenth  century 
classical  education,  was  constantly  reminded  by  what  he 
saw  of  the  pagan  world  in  pre-Christian  Europe.  Another 
excellent  observer  was  as  often  reminded  of  that  old 
Syrian  life  of  which  so  vivid  a  picture  survives  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Bishop  Heber,  travelling  through  Central 
India  in  the  year  1825,  writes : 

*  Nothing  can  be  wilder  or  more  savage  than  these  jungles, 
but  they  contain  many  spots  of  grqat  romantic  beauty,  though 
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the  mountains  are  certainly  mere  playt^iings  after  Himalaya* 
The  Tarious  tribes  of  the  countries  through  which  I  have 
passed  interested  me  extremely ;  their  language»  the  dream- 
stances  of  their  habitation,  dr^s  and  armour ;  tl^eir  pastoral 
and  agricultural  way  of  life ;  their  women  grinding  at  the 
mill ;  their  cakes  baked  on  the  coals ;  their  com  trodden  out 
by  oxen ;  their  maidens  passing  to  the  well ;  their  travellers 
lodging  in  the  streets ;  their  tents,  their  camels,  their  shields, 
sx)ear8,  and  coats  of  mail ;  their  Mussulmans  with  a  religion 
closely  copied  from  that  of  Moses ;  their  Hindoo  tribes  wor- 
shipping the  same  abominations  witii  the  same  rites  as  the 
anS^t  Caoaanites;  their  false  propheto  swarming  in  every 
city;  their  judges  sitting  in  the  gate;  and  t^ir  wild  Bheels 
and  Khoolies  dwelling  like  the  ancient  A^orites  in  holes  pjid 
clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  coming  down  with  svi^ord  and  bow  to 
watch  the  motions  or  attack  the  baggage  of  the  traveller, 
transported  me  back  three  thousand  years^  and  I  felt  myself 
a  contemporary  of  Joshua  or  SamueU 

In  the  rowdy  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Oude»  where 
persons  of  consequence  went  about  with  iarnied  servants, 
and  *  even  the  lounging  people  of  the  lower  ranks  in  the 
streets  and  shop-doors  had  their  shieMs  over  their 
shoulders,  and  their  swords  carried  sheathed  in  one 
hand,'  the  Bishop  was  reminded  of  a  quite  different 
place  and  period — the  streets  of  London  as  described  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  •  Fortunes  of  Nigel.'  Prpbably 
the  streets  of  Lucknow  werci.in  respect  of  tl^^ir  turbu- 
lence, more  like  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  ^  described  in 
the'Abbof 

No  writer  has  expressed  better  than  Bishop  Heber 
the  feeling,  so  well  known  to  the  earUer  Anglo-Indians, 
of  night  by  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  when  the  boat  was 
moored  to  the  shore,  and  the  plaintive  songs  of  the  people 
were  heard  from  the  villages.  The  scent  of  strange 
plants,  the  soft  whisper  of  waving  pahns,  the  night-birds 
warbling,  the  innumerable  fireflies  floating,  rising  and 
sinking  in  the  gloom  of  the  bamboo  woods,  the  mighty 
sacred  river  lit  by  the  light  of  a  tropical  moon — all 
this  made  the  poetic  Bishop,  feel,  /  It  is  good  to  be  here.' 
It  is  good ;  but  it  is  also  strange  to  be  here.  Hpw 
strongly  the  thoughtful  Englishman  has  this  feeling  when 
ho  watches  the  crowds  of  white-robed  pilgrims  bathing  in 
the  Hooghly  near  Calcutta,  or  when  he  sees,  rising  high 
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above  the  Ganges,  the  insanely  fantastic  river-£ront  of 
Benares — ^most  ancient  and  maddest  of  cities — or  when, 
in  the  vohiptuoos  air  of  Mathura,  which  still  seems 
full  of  the  passionate  pleasures  of  the  Divine  Herdsman, 
the  delicate  Brahmin  girls  bend  down  from  marble 
steps  to  bathe  their  hair  and  arms  in  the  sacred  waters 
of  Junma  I  In  the  changing  element  as  it  flows  through 
the  unchanging  earth,  and  mirrors  its  shadows  in 
passing,  there  is  always  a  disquieting  analogy  to  the  life 
of  man;  and  these  rivers  flow  through  a  strange  land 
and  reflect  strange  things. 

India  is  full  of  the  melancholy  romance  of  fallen  cities 
and  kingdoms. aod  empires ;.  and  no  country  teaches  more 
clearly  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  tilings^ .  A  deiad  and  ruined 
capital  around  the  lonely  tower  of  the  Kutub  Minar 
haunts  the  living  Delhi  like  its  shadow.  The  land  is  full 
of  ruined  temples  and  tombs,  palaces  and  fortresses, 
which  resemble  the  ghosts  of  past  glories.  This  was  all 
the  more  vividly  felt  by  earlier  travellers  in  India  when, 
in  the  hreak-^own  of  the  Mogul  Empire,,  so  much  of 
India  was  fast  rdiapsing  into  jungle.  Listen  to  Colonel 
Tod  at  Chandra  vat : 

.  '  Nature  herself,  so  prolific  in  these  regions,  is  rapidly  cover- 
ing the  gloried  of  the  Pramaras  with  an  imi)enetraUe  veil. 
The  silence  of  desolation  reigns  among  these  magnificent 
shrines,  and  the  once  populous  streets  which  religion  and 
commerce  miited  to  fill  with  wealthy  votaries  are  now  occu- 
pied by  the  tiger  and  the  boar,  and  the  scarcdy  more  civilized 
Bhil.' 

Again,  in  the  same  devastated  land,  he  writes : 

*  Here,  with  all  the  wonders  of  Aboo,  Tarangi,  and  Ohaii- 
dravat  around  us,  the  one  fallen,  the  other  fast  sinking  into 
decay,  we  can  speculate  uxx>n  the  Hindu  doctrine  of  the 
destruction  of  worlds  and  the  passions  of  their  lordly  inha- 
bitants. These  roads,  once  crowded  with  caravans  of  com- 
merce and  of  pilgrims,  or  resounding  to  the  tramp  of  the 
war-horse,  are  now  little  trodden  save  by  the  foot  of  the 
savage  Koli,  who  finds  shelter  amidst  his  own  indigenous 
woods  and  rocks.* 

Colonel  Tod  was  almost  the  first  European  who  had 
visited  the  temples  of  Aboo,  but  now  the  railroad  from 
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Bombay  to  the  north  runs  by  them ;  the  hill  is  an  Indian 
health-station,  with  the  usual  English  sui>erficial  life;  and 
its  wonderful  temples  are  a  staple  attraction  to  the 
tourist.  The  solitary  Indian  officer,  guided  a  hundred 
years  ago  to  these  temples  by  native  reports  of  their 
glories,  through  a  desolate  land,  had,  in  return  for  his 
hardships,  some  sensations  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
modem  traveller,  who  arrives,  perhaps,  in  company  with 
a  party  of  European  or  American  tourists,  guide-book  in 
hand,  and  dull  ejaculations  in  mouth. 

Modem  India  is  a  land  of  singular  and  disconcerting 
contrasts,  due  to  the  extraordinary  discrepancy  between 
the  European  with  his  ideas  of  civilisation  and  the 
permanent  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Sir  Alfred  Lyall, 
in  his  Indian  poems,  has  admirably  struck  the  note  of 
this  contrast  in  his  studies  of  the  Hindu  ascetic  and  the 
Mohammedan  fanatic  at  Delhi.  The  Czar  of  Russia  may 
remember  that  when,  in  1891,  as  Czarewitch,  he  visited 
the  Golden  Temple  of  the  Sikhs  at  Amritsar,  attended  by 
a  brilliant  crowd  of  Russian  and  British  officers,  his 
attention  was  arrested  by  a  little,  old,  almost  naked,  long- 
haired, shrivelled,  ash-smeared  devotee,  sitting  in  a  comer 
of  the  marble  walk  that  surrounds  the  tank  in  the  temple 
inclosure.  The  prince  gazed  at  the  ascetic,  but  the  world- 
forsaking  old  man  would  not  even  vouchsafe  one  look  in 
return,  and  wearily  turned  his  head  away.  Thus  the 
inner  spirit  of  the  East  meets  the  glories  of  the  West. 

It  was  as  a  land  of  contrasts  that  India  struck  one  of 
the  best  observers  among  modem  travellers,  M.  Chevrillon, 
who  published  his  reflections  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
'  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,'  and  subsequently  as  a  book, 
entitled  *  Dans  llnde.'  At  Jeypoor,  for  instance,  he  found 
a  city  still  presenting  an  admirable  picture  of  the  old  life 
of  independent  states.  It  is  still  a  land  of  feudal  barons 
and  armed  retainers,  of  hermits  and  monasteries,  full  of 
the  gay  life  of  a  picturesque  and  diversified  society. 
The  cultivated  Hindu  prince,  in  whose  mined  and  long- 
deserted  palace  of  Amber  a  kid  is  still  daily  sacrificed  to 
the  goddess  Kali,  has  founded  at  Jeypoor  a  college,  a 
museum,  a  school  of  technical  education.  In  the  college 
the  course  of  studies  comprises  the  English  classics, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Addison,  Pope;  the  philosophers  and 
ecouomists,  Locke,  Adam  Smith,  Hume,  Burke;  modcrq 
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scientific  thinkera,  especially  Herbert  Spencer  and  John 
Stuart  Mill,  together  with  the  old  Oriental  philosophies, 
wherein,  as  the  BengaU  principal  told  M.  OhevriUon, « we 
find  contained  Spinoza,  Kant,  Hegel,  and  Schopenhauer.* 
The  French  visitor  found  this  education  sux>erimpo8ed 
upon  the  life  of  the  streets,  which  seemed  to  him  a  'monde 
d*operette,  monde  de  rdve,'  with  its  lords  and  warriors, 
painted  dogs,  hunting  leopards,  falcons,  gay  caparisoned 
horses,  elephants,  camels,  peacocks,  its  fanciful  houses, 
its  'temples  of  the  sun'  and  'palaces  of  the  winds'  and 
*  gates  of  rubies,*  its  open-air  shops  where  little  gods  are 
made  and  sold,  its  child-like  and  cheerful  people,  its  women 
who  entreat  the  god  for  children  in  the  temple  before 
the  world-old  symbol  of  Siva.  Yet  even  in  a  Bdjpiit 
state  the  British  intrusion  makes  itself  felt.  At  the 
railway-station  there  are  the  advertisements  of  sewing- 
machines  and  whiskies,  and  the  bookstall  wiUi  its  latest 
novels.  In  the  suburb  are  a  few  English  houses,  and  the 
inevitable  English  church,  severe,  bare,  sham-Gothic,  for 
all  the  world  like  those  gaunt  erections  which  you  may 
see  in  South  Kensington.  '  Yet,'  says  M.  Chevrillon, '  the 
women  are  dressed  like  the  Hindu  contemporaries  of 
Homer.  Warrior9  pass  armed  with  sword  and  buckler, 
and  we  are  on  the  territory  of  the  prince  who  at  Bindra- 
bun  is  building  a  temple  to  Elrishna.'  And  the  French 
traveller  reflects  poetically  in  such  terms  as  these : 

'  Old  ascetics,  profound  dreamers  who  wished,  twenty  cen- 
turies ago,  to  tear  the  uidescent  veil  which  illusion  weaves  on 
the  dark  background  of  things,  who  renounced  desire  to  take 
refuge  in  indifference  and  mmiobility,  with  what  a  smile  of 
disdainful  pity  you  would  regard  this  western  race  which 
reigns  to-day  in  your  fatherland  I  They  do  not  believe  that 
this  world  is  a  dream,  these  new-comers.  They  have  not 
ceased  to  say  ''I  am."  They  rejoice  in  their  strength,  and 
their  will  has  its  way.  They  act,  they  build  on  this  world, 
which  they  believe  to  be  solid  rock,  and  which  you  know  to 
be  moving  sand.  What  would  you  say  of  their  haste,  their 
fever?  What  of  these  boats  loaded  with  worldly  goods,  of 
these  trains  which  devour  space,  as  if  it  were  important  to 
move  from  one  spot  to  another,  to  arrive  anywhere?  But 
what,  above  all,  would  you  say  of  this  English  creed,  this 
meagre  philosophy  which  vegetates  in  a  foggy  land  where 
stunted  nature  seems  to  have  no  sap?  of  the  deistic  heresy 
Vol.  106.— iVb,  301,  B 
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which  they  wish  to  acclimatise  in  this  home  of  speculative 
philoec^hy?  Certainly  you  would  not  attempt  to  enlinrhten 
them,  these  peofde  blinded  by  Maya  [illusion].  You  would 
abandon  them  to  their  fussy  ignorance,  to  their  pride,  and, 
slowly  closing  your  eyelids,  you  would  return  with  delight  to 
your  solitary  dream,  to  this  contemplation  of  the  eternal  and 
unchangeable  which  brings  tranquillity.' 

M.  Ohevrillon,  taking  a  traditional  French  view,  is 
unkind  to  the  English  Church ;  but  certainly  one  might 
imagine  some  such  thoughts  as  these  if  one  passed  swiftly 
from  a  *  gymkhana '  sports-meeting  to  a  temple  of  the 
Jains,  all  quiet  and  lonely,  with  a  soft  sound  of  doves  in 
the  air,  and  spiritually  tranquillised  by  the  serene  and 
solemn  figures  of  the  sages.  The  Englishman,  in  his 
religion,  as  elsewhere,  is  active,  social,  and  bent  on  prac- 
tical ends.  He  feels  not  so  far  from  home  when  he 
regards  the  long  lines  of  Mohammedan  worshipi>er8  in 
the  great  court  of  the  mosque  at  Delhi ;  they  are,  Uke 
himself,  people  of  the  book,  and  beUevers  in  one  con- 
crete Gk)d  of  action  and  power.  But  he  is  far  remote 
from  the  Hindu  blend  of  polytheism  with  the  highest 
metaphysics ;  nor  is  he  in  sympathy,  as  an  Italian  might 
be,  with  the  symbolic  modes  of  worship. 

*  The  Hindu  priest,'  says  Tod,  *  did  not  raise  the  temple  for 
heterogeneous  multitudes ;  he  calculated  that  the  mind  would 
be  more  highly  excited  when  left  to  its  solitary  devotions 
amidst  the  silence  of  these  cloistered  columns,  undisturbed 
save  by  the  monotony  of  the  iiassing  bell,  while  the  surround- 
ing gloom  is  broken  only  by  the  flare  of  the  censer  as  the 
incense  mounts  above  the  altar.' 

It  is  in  the  religious  atmosphere,  above  all,  of  India, 
that  the  Englishman  feels  himself  to  be  moving  in  a 
mysterious,  unrealised  world,  and  this  feeling  is  of  the 
essence  of  romance.  He  does  well  to  resist  the  seduction 
which  this  atmosphere  exercises  upon  those  too  curiouR 
about  it.  He  might  soon  find  himself  drawn  into  a  path 
as  dim  and  uncertain  as  that  which  led  iBneas  and  his 
guide  to  the  door  of  Hades. 

*  Ibant  obscuri  sola  sub  nocte  per  umbram, 
Perque  demos  Ditis  vacuas  et  inania  regna : 
Quale  per  incertam  lunam  sub  luce  maligna 
Est  iter  in  silvis,  ubi  coelum  condidit  imibra 
Jupiter,  et  rebus  nox  abstulit  atra  colorem.' 
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The  English  in  India  are  wise  to  surround  themselves, 
so  far  as  they  can,  with  English  atmosphere,  and  to  defend 
themselves  £rom  the  magic  of  the  land  by  sportp  games, 
clubs,  the  chatter  of  fresh-imported  girls,  and  by  fairly 
reg^ular  attendance  at  church.  They  are  probably  follow- 
ing the  instinct  of  self-preservation  ;  and  certainly,  unless 
they  remained  themselves,  they  would  not  keep  their 
Indian  empire. 

British  peace  has  long  ago  covered  the  whole  of  India. 
The  romance  of  anarchy  and  military  adventure,  in  which 
Englishmen  played  so  brave  a  part,  has  vanished  after  a 
sudden,  tremendous,  and  brief  recrudescence  in  1857,  or 
has  found  a  degraded  substitute  in  dark  palace  intrigues. 
It  still  exists  along  the  borders;  and  one  ha49  but  to  cross 
a  river  or  ascend  ^  mountain-pass  in  some  places  to  enter 
a  land  where*  men  go  armed  and  in  fear  of  their  lives, 
much  resembling  the  Highlands  in  the  days  of  Bob  Boy. 
Tet  even  now  in  India  th^re  is  a  feeling  that  the  sup- 
pressed anardhy  is  but  like  rough  sea-Waves  traiiquillised 
by  a  surface  film  of  oil,  or  like  a  slumbering  volcano. 
Occasional  incidents  nourish  this  feeling.     Only  ten  years 
ago  Biitish  officials,  who  a  few  hours  before  had  no 
suspicion  of  danger,  found  themselves  being  put  to  death 
in  front  of  a  dragon  idol.    India,  since  the  Mutiny,  has 
offered  a  fine  field  for  the  novelist  of  romance.    Times  of 
recent  pacification  are  the  best  for  this  purpose.    Bomantic 
events  in  real  life  are  too  absorbing  and  serious,  while 
they  are  taking  place,  to  allow  of  fictitious  mirroring. 
When  they  are  too  remote  the  fiction  loses  the  charm  of 
reality.     But  when  a  land  is  (Juiet,  and  yet  full  of  the 
men  of  a  stormier  i>eriod,  or  of  the  children  who  heard 
tales  at  their  father's  knee,  then  is  the  day  of  the  romantic 
novelist.    Such  was  Scotland  in  the  days  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.    In  his  boyhood,  Jacobites  and  Highlanders  who 
had  been  *  out  in  the  '45 '  were  still  living.    When,  a  little 
before  the  Mutiny,  men  of  Sir  Alfred  Lyall's  generation 
first  went   out    to   India,  there  were   still   living,  and 
talking,  plenty  of  characters,  like  the  old  Pindarrie  of 
one  of  his  best  poems,  who  had  followed  their  fathers 
in  plundering  raids  in  the  'time  of  trouble  'during  the 
first  twenty  years  of  the  century,  and  were,  not  without 
ennut,  living  the  dull  life  of  a  pacified  land,  ruled  by 
an    alien   race.     The  two  Sikh  wars  and   the   Mutiny 
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year  left  their  mark  upon  a  generation  not  yet  entirely 
passed  away. 

But  though  India  is  ripe  for  its  Sir  Walter,  he  has  not 
yet  been  found,  nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  he  will  be. 
Mr  Kipling,  with  all  his  merits,  is  not  of  that  calibre.  He 
has,  indeed,  written  well  of  all  the  phases  of  English  life 
in  India ;  of  the  society  of  its  headquarters,  that  blend  of 
frivolity  and  self-sacrificing  duty ;  of  the  life  of  regiments 
at  stations  or  on  campaign;  the  life  of  lonely  ofKcials 
doing  their  day's  work  amid  strange,  and  sometimes  weird, 
surroundings,  More  vividly  than  any  other  novelist,  he 
has  painted  the  manners  and  talk  of  the  natives,  but  even 
Mr  Kipling,  with  his  quick  eye  and  early,  unconunoa 
training,  would  probably  confess  that  he  cannot  see  far 
beyond  outward  appearances  into  the  hearts  of  racee 
so  remote  from  our  own.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  reason  why 
neither  he  nor  Mrs  Steel,  while  they  are  both  of  them 
good  at  writing  short  stories  of  Indian  life,  have  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  writing  a  long  romance  of  sustained  reality  and 
interest,  anything  approaching  to  an  Indian  *  Waverley ' 
or  *  Old  Mortality.'  We  need  hardly  say  that  such  high 
praise  cannot  be  given  to  Mrs  Steel's  '  On  the  Face  of  the 
Waters,'  still  less  to  her  other  long  novels.  Yet  this 
writer  often  conveys,  especially  in  her  Punjab  tales,  the 
feeling  of  that  part  of  India  which  she  best  knows. 
English  society  in  India,  for  the  purposes  of  the  novelist, 
is  too  much  confined  to  people  within  certain  limited  age, 
class,  and  professions,  and  is  too  much  cut  off  from  the 
life  of  the  people.  No  Western,  perhaps,  can  know  the 
life  of  that  people  well  enough  to  venture  safely  beyond 
a  short  impressionist  piece  of  romance,  or  scene-painting, 
or  outside  character-sketching.  One  wonders  how  Mrs 
Steel's  daring  conversations  among  natives  would  read  to 
an  intelligent  native.  Much  more  oddly,  probably,  than 
the  average  Frenchman's  novel  about  English  society 
reads — ^just  a  little  wrong  everywhere— to  the  English 
reader.  The  men  who  best  know  the  natives,  the  officers 
in  the  covenanted  and  uncovenanted  services,  are  too  busy, 
while  abroad,  to  write  works  of  imagination,  and  perhaps 
too  middle-aged  when  they  come  home. 

Mr  Kipling's  last  novel,  *  Kim,'  consists  of  a  succession 
of  scenes  and  conversations  loosely  strung  together,  in 
tU  e  Pickwickian  manner,  upon  the  threap  of  some  years 
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of  the  life  of  a  boy  who  is  half  Irish,  half  Indian,  and 
therefore  has  *  two  sides  to  his  head.' 

*  Something  I  owe  to  the  soil  that  grew ; 

More  to  the  life  that  fed ; 
But  most  to  Allah  who  gave  me  two 
Separate  sides  to  my  head. 

I  would  go  without  shirts  or  shoes, 

Friends,  tobacco,  or  bread, 
Sooner  than  for  an  instant  lose 

Either  side  of  my  head.' 

The  story  is  nothing  to  speak  of,  and  conies  to  an  end,  it 
soems,  because  it  is  long  enough.  Since  the  reader  is 
carried  along  neither  by  dramatic  plot  nor  by  mental 
development,  the  book  seems  none  too  short,  but  it  is  full 
of  lively  pieces  of  description,  and  calls  up  the  atmosphere 
of  India.  Many  an  old  Anglo-Indian  who  has  toiled  and 
grumbled  through  his  thirty  years  of  India,  and  is  now 
living  horse-less  and  cramped  in  the  dull  air  and  dwarf 
houses  of  some  London  suburb,  or  amid  the  otiose  plati- 
tudes of  a  provincial  town,  will  sigh  and  wish  himself 
once  more  young  and  in  exile  as  he  reads  Mr  Kipling's 
descriptions  of  the  wide,  free,  simple,  motley  life  of  India. 
Once  more  he  will  wish  he  was  riding  through  his  district 
on  a  glorious  December  morning,  and  striking,  perhaps, 
for  a  time  into  the  stream  of  life  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
Road,  where  Kim  went  in  company  with  the  admirable 
lama  from  Ladakh,  who  was  seeking  a  miraculous  river. 

'The  lama,  as  usual,  was  deep  in  meditation,  but  Kim's 
bright  eyes  were  open  wide.  This  broad,  smiling  river  of  life, 
he  considered,  was  a  vast  improvement  on  the  cramped  and 
crowded  Lahore  streets*  There  were  new  people  and  new 
sights  at  every  stride—^castes  he  knew,  and  castes  that  were 
altogether  out  of  his  experience.* 

Then  follows  an  excellent  description  of  the  divers 
sorts  of  men  and  women  and  animals  on  the  road,  re- 
calling Sir  Walter  Scott's  vivid  imagination  of  the  gay 
and  motley  throng  on  the  road  to  the  festivities  at  Kenil- 
worth.  No  wonder  that  the  youthful  Kim  was  in  'the 
seventh  heaven  of  joy.' 

*  The  Grand  Trunk  at  this  point  was  built  on  an  embank- 
ment to  guard  against  winter  floods  from  the  foot-hills,  so 
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that  one  walked,  as  it  were,  a  little  above  the  country,  along 
a  stately  corridor,  seeing  all  India  spread  out  to  left  and 
right.  It  was  beautiful  to  behold  the  many-yoked  grain  and 
cotton  waggons  crawling  over  the  country  roads ;  one  could 
hear  their  axles,  complaining  a  mile  away,  coming  nearer,  tUI 
with  shouts  and  yells  and  bad  words  they  climbed  up  the 
steep  incline  and  plunged  on  to  the  hard  high-road,  carter 
reviling  carter.  It  was  equally  beautiful  to  watch  the  people, 
little  clumps  of  red  and  blue  and  pink  and  white  and  saffron, 
turning  aside  to  go  to  their  own  villages,  dispersing  and 
growing  small  by  twos  or  threes  across  the  level  plain.' 

And  then,  as  the  travellers  reached  the  resting-place, 
came  on  the  short  nutgnificent  glow  when  the  Indian  sky 
seems  to  compress  into  ten  nodnutes  all  the  diffused  glory 
of  an  hour  of  northern  sunset. 

'By  this  time  the  sun  was  driving  broad  golden  spokes 
through  the  lower  branches  of  the  mango-trees ;  the  paiukeets 
and  the  doves  were  coming  home  in  their  himdreds.  .  •  . 
Swiftly  the  light  gathered  itself  together,  painted  for  an 
instant  the  faces  and  the  cart-wheels  and  the  bullocks*  horns 
as  red  as  blood.  Then  the  night  fell,  changing  the  touch  of 
the  air,  drawing  a  low,  even  haze,  like  a  gossamer  veil  of  blue, 
across  the  face  of  the  country,  and  bringing  out,  keen  and 
distinct,  the  smell  of  wood-smoke  and  cattle  and  the  good 
scent  of  wheaten  cakes  cooked  on  ashes.' 

Nor  will  the  old  Anglo-Indian  feel  less  the  '  calling  of 
the  East '  when  he  reads  of  Kim's  wanderings  in  the  hills. 
Glorious  things  did  he  afterwards  see  in  Spiti  and  Kulu, 
but  nothing  is  better  than  his  first  ascent  from  the  plains 
made  in  company  with  Mahbub,  the  Pathan  horse-dealer. 

'It  was  all  pure  delight — ^the  wandering  road,  climbing, 
dipping,  and  sweeping  about  the  growing  spurs ;  the  flush  of 
the  morning  laid  along  the  distant  snows ;  the  branched  cacti, 
tier  upon  tier  on  the  stony  hillsides ;  the  voices  of  a  thousand 
water-channels;  the  chatter  of  the  monkeys;  the  solemn 
deodars,  climbing  one  after  another  with  down-drooped 
branches ;  the  vista  of  the  Plains  rolled  out  far  beneath  them ; 
the  incessant  twanging  of  the  tonga-horns  and  the  wild  rush 
of  the  led  horses  when  a  tonga  swung  round  a  curve;  the 
halts  for  prayers ;  . . .  the  evening  conferences  by  the  halting- 
places,  when  camels  and  bullocks  chewed  solemnly  together, 
and  the  stolid  drivers  told  the  news  of  the  Road — all  these 
things  lifted  Kim's  heart  to  song  within  him.' 
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The  truth  is  that  with  our  railways  we  have  ruined 
the  joys  of  traveL  Mail-coaches  were  almost  as  bad,  and 
motor-cars  will  be  no  better.  The  pleasant  days  of  travel 
were  those  which  we  had  in  England  so  long  as  the  roads 
were  but  unmetaUed  tracks,  when  men  went  along  on 
horseback  or  on  foot,  doing  their  ten  to  twenty  miles  a 
day,  and  could  talk  humanly  to  those  whom  they  met, 
and  see  what  a  town  looked  like  as  they  came  near  it. 
In  modem  India  the  railway-track  is  rapidly  encroaching 
upon  the  old  life  of  the  highway,  but  great  spaces  are 
still  left  untouched ;  and  there  are  still  plenty  of  people 
who  would  rather  walk  a  hundred  miles  than  spend  a 
rupee  on  a  ticket.  Even  railway-travelling  in  India  pre- 
serves something  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  road.  The 
native  is  in  no  hurry ;  he  does  not  look  out  trains  in  time- 
tables, but  sits  at  the  station  till  a  train  appears.  It  is  not 
uncommon  in  India  to  see  a  platform  covered  at  night 
with  sleeping  figures,  awaiting  the  morning  train. 

One  is  inclined  to  wish,  if  it  is  not  too  late,  that  Mr 
Slipling  would  cease  to  reside  in  America,  or  London,  or 
South  Africa,  would  abandon  altogether  the  paths  of  the 
sea,  and  the  attempt  to  reform  the  military  administra*- 
tion  by  not  very  lucid  or  brilliant  i>oems  in  the  *  Times,* 
would  cease  to  play  what  a  critic  lately  called  his  rdle  of 
Inspector-General  of  the  British  Empire,  and  would  devote 
all  the  work  of  his  remaining  days  to  India.  There  is 
more  of  permanent  interest  there  than  in  a  hundred 
South  Africas.  A  student  of  the  ways  of  men  might  do 
far  worse  than  live  in  a  house  high  up  in  the  pine-clad 
Himalaya  hills,  on  the  edge  of  two  worlds.  In  the  summer 
he  might  roam  with  his  little  camp  far  up  into  the  moun- 
tains, where  simjile  wandering  shepherds  drive  their  flocks 
higher  and  higher  as  the  sun  grows  hotter.  In  the  winter 
he  might  make  expeditions  across  the  wonderful  plains, 
shining  with  the  fresh  green  of  young  com  croi>s,  where 
the  roads  and  railways  run  among  the  great  cities  and 
innumerable  villages,  swarming  with  every  variety  of 
human  life.  In  the  intervals  of  his  travel  he  might,  if 
he  had  Mr  Kipling's  gift  of  expression,  write,  in  the  lively 
air  of  his  chalet,  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  books 
which  would  do  something  to  bridge  the  vast  gulf  which 
lies  between  eastern  and  western  minds.  No  one  has 
expressed  better  than  Mr  Eipling  the  field   in  which 
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Briton  and  Indian  do  best  meet — ^that  of  the  elemental 
verities  of  brave  deeds  done  in  sport  or  war.  His  fine 
'Ballad  of  East  and  West'  contains  the  essenoe  of  this 
fellow-feeling,  this  touch  of  nature  that  makes  us  kin. 

We  have  said  that  *  Earn '  is  not  much  of  a  story.  Yet 
there  is  an  allegory  of  all  life  in  the  joint  travels  of  S[im 
and  the  lama,  the  one  involved  in  the  '  great  game  *  of 
politics  and  intrigue,  the  other  seeking  to  find  in  reality 
that  which  he  had  seen  in  vision.  The  world  always  goes 
on  like  that,  most  of  it  toiling  in  field  or  shop,  some  of  it 
playing  at  various  games  like  war  or  law  or  politics,  and 
some  of  it  indifferent  to  all  these  things,  half  despised  and 
half  revered  by  the  rest,  engaged  in  the  endless  pursuit  of 
absolute  truth.  Nowhere  are  these  contrasts  more  lively 
than  in  India,  because  there  are  no  more  ardent  and  serious 
players  of  games  than  the  English  (except  the  Scotch),  and 
no  more  indefatigable  and  absorbed  searchers  after  abso- 
lute truth  than  Hindus.  Contrasts  might  be  imagined 
in  India  as  vivid  as  if  an  agent  of  the  imperial  iK>lice  of 
Augustus,  seeking  to  penetrate  the  manceuvres  of  Herod, 
whose  position  was  that  of  a  powerful  Raja,  had  travelled 
in  the  disguise  of  a  servant  in  the  train  of  the  wise  men 
of  the  East  who  were  seeking  for  the  new-bom  Saviour 
of  the  world. 

Whether  or  not  there  is  any  likelihood  of  actual  in- 
trigues between  Indian  princes  and  powers  beyond  the 
northern  frontier,  as  imagined  in  ^  Kim,*  the  circumstance 
is  sufficiently  possible  to  make  it  fair  game  for  the  novelist. 
English  romancers,  following  in  the  track  of  Stevenson 
with  his  *  Prince  Otto,*  have  found  in  recent  years  a  new 
field  for  romance  in  the  minor  C!ourts  of  the  German 
Empire.  Englishmen  hardly  grasp  the  fact  that  their  own 
Indian  Empire  is  full  of  princes,  small  and  great,  power- 
fully controlled  from  Calcutta  and  Simla,  yet  formally, 
and  to  a  large  extent  actually,  the  rulers  of  their  own 
dominions.  In  their  relations  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment they  much  resemble  the  client  princes  of  the  earlier 
Roman  Empire.  Subject  to  the  control  of  the  paramount 
power,  exercised  through  strong  diplomatic  pressure,  these 
princes  have  their  own  troops,  their  own  courts  of  law, 
raise  their  own  revenue.  They  cannot  enter  into  diplo- 
matic relations  with  each  other,  nor  with  outside  powers ; 
they  cannot,  of  course,  make  peace  or  war ;  thoy  cannot 
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by  frontier  taxes  impede  the  general  commerce ;  British 
Europeans  in  their  territories  are  outside  the  jurisdiction 
of  their  courts ;  but  they  jKissess  the  rest  of  that  divisible 
substance,  sovereignty.  Beneath  their  sway  dwell  some 
sixty-five  millions  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  millions  of  the  Indian  Empire.  Just  as  in  the 
modem  German  Empire  there  are  to  be  found  consider- 
able monarchies,  like  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony,  with 
their  own  flags  and  governments,  and  also  tiny  states, 
like  the  republic  of  Bremen ;  so  in  India  there  are  large 
states  like  the  Nizam's  dominions,  the  Graekwar's  terri- 
tory, Mysore,  and  Kashmir,  and  below  them  states  of  all 
varying  dimensions,  down  to  the  twenty  or  so  minute 
hill-states,  grouped  under  the  control  of  the  Deputy- 
Ck>mmis8ioner  of  the  Simla  district,  such  as  that,  with  its 
majestic  army  of  seven  men,  which  Mr  Kipling  wittily 
described  in  one  of  his  stories.  The  siase  of  some  of  the 
larger  states  is  hardly  grasped  in  England.  Mysore,  for 
instance,  is  as  large  in  area  as  Ireland,  with  a  larger 
population.  Haiderabad,  in  area,  exceeds  England  and 
Scotland  together,  and  has  a  population  of  twelve  millions 
— as  large  as  that  of  England  and  Scotland  a  century  ago. 
Kashmir  is  equal  in  size  to  six  Switzerlands,  though  with 
a  smaller  population. 

Thus,  although  in  India  the  supreme  will  is  that  of 
the  British  Government,  there  is  an  ample  sphere  of  local 
government  by  the  princes  and  their  councils.  Empire 
has  by  no  means  swallowed  up  liberty,  nor  are  the  abili- 
ties of  natives  deprived  of  a  career.  According  to  the 
righteousness  and  capacity,  or  the  reverse,  of  the  reigning 
prince,  so  varies,  or  should  vary,  the  interference  of  the 
British  resident  or  controlling  officer.  Thus,  in  India  the 
political  service  is  a  great  foreign-office  and  diplomatic 
business.  It  is  not,  however,  like  that  which  centres  in 
Downing  Street,  one  which  deals  in  business  with  in- 
dependent natioujs.  Its  diplomacy  is  of  the  kind  which 
an  overwhelming  paramount  power  uses  towards  depen- 
dent states,  and  partakes  therefore,  like  the  present 
control  of  Egypt,  of  the  character  of  indirect  administra- 
tion. The  whole  subject  forms  a  political  study  of  the 
most  interesting  kind,  and  one,  we  may  add,  which  is 
curiously  neglected  in  English  historical  schools. 

India  offers  a  very  useful  example  of  the  way  in  which 
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the  aummuni  imperium  may  be  strongly  held  by  the 
central  rulerB,  while  they  leave  to  others,  not  only  much 
of  local  power,  but  that  which  is  even  dearer  to  the 
human  mind,  at  any  rate  in  the  East,  the  form  and  acci- 
dents of  sovereignty.    The  wise  conqueror  leaves  to  the 
subdued  aU  that  he  can  both  of  real  power  and  appear- 
ances, and  concerns  himself  with  the  essentials.    By  these 
means,  in  India,  we  have  enlisted  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  Imperial  system  the  interests  of  native  princes  who 
do  not  know  whether  their  thrones  would  be  equally  well 
resi)ected  by  another  foreign  conqueror,  or  whether  they 
would  stand  firm  in  a  period  of  internal  anarchy.    The 
Imperial  Government,  through  these  princely  houses,  has 
an  indirect  hold  upon  great  populations  to  whose  imagina- 
tion they  are  dear ;  and  this  gives  to  it  a  better  standing- 
ground  than  if  it  rested  solely  upon  direct  rule  by  aliens 
from  beyond  the  sea.    Besides,  by  our  consistent  policy  in 
resi)ecting  established  rights,  we  have  given  proof,  dear 
and  convincing,  that  we  do  not  covet,  without  definite 
reason,  territory,  dominion,  and  powers  of  taxation.    Our 
success   in    Indian  wars    has  proved    that  if    we    had 
desired  to  swallow  up  entirely  the  native  monarchies 
we  could  have  done  so.    Our  policy  in  India  has  been 
'  parcere  subjectis  et  debeUare  superbos.*    A  word  lately 
iised  by  Lord  Bosebery,  '  incorporation  with  the  British 
Empire,'  better  describes  than  the  word  *  annexation '  the 
working  of  Indian  methods.    Again  and  again  in  Indian 
history  we  have  taught  a  native  prince  our  power  by  the 
lesson  of  war,  and  then  handed  back  his  dominions  to  the 
family  to  be  held  as  a  dependent  fief.    It  is  believed  that 
the  willing  loyalty  of  the  Indian  princes  amply  justifies 
this  policy. 

We  have  shown  how  magnificent  a  field  India  would 
offer  to  the  romantic  writer  were  it  not  for  the  fatal 
obstacle  of  the  social  gulf  which  divides  the  Einglish 
writer  and  reader  from  the  intimacies  of  Indian  life.  To 
the  historic  and  philosophic  mind  this  matters  Uttle.  To 
such  a  mind  the  romance  of  India  lies  in  its  possible 
futures,  in  the  political  and  intellectual  and  religious 
developments  which  must  issue  from  this  wonderful  con- 
junction between  the  masculine  active  West,  begetter  of 
laws  and  political  institutions  and  discoveries  in  physical 
science^  and    the   feminine    brooding    East,  mother    of 
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religious  ideas.  *  It  may  be,*  says  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  in  one 
of  his  Asiatic  studies, 

'it  may  be  that  those  are  right  who  insist  that  Asia  has 
always  been  too  deep  a  quicksand  for  Euroi)e  to  buOd  upon 
it  any  lasting  edifice  of  morals,  politics,  or  religion ;  that  the 
material  conditions  forbid  any  lasting  improvement ;  that  the 
English  legions,  like  the  Roman,  will  tramp  across  the  Asiatic 
sti^e  and  disappear;  and  that  the  clouds  of  confusion  and 
sufierstition  will  roll  up  again.* 

Sir  Alfred  does  not  commit  himself  to  this  belief,  but  it 
is  the  melancholy  creed  of  Mr  Meredith  Townsend.  In 
essay  after  essay  he  has  insisted  that,  by  the  nature  of 
things,  European  rulers  must  be  endured  with  as  much 
dull  dislike  by  Asiatics  as  Asiatic  rulers  would  be  endured 
with  active  dislike  by  Europeans,  because  our  ways  and 
thoughts  are  not  theirs  nor  ever  can  be ;  and  that  British 
rule  in  India  rests  only  on  force,  and  will  vanish  as  soon 
as  that  force  suffers  internal  decay,  or  a  stronger  nation 
assails  our  dominion  from  without.  Every  European 
empire  in  the  populous  parts  of  Asia  must,  he  thinks, 
sooner  or  later  decline  and  fall,  and  leave  hardly  a  wrack 
behind.  His  conclusions  on  the  whole  matter,  he  says, 
may  be  summed  up  in  Matthew  Arnold's  famous  lines: 

*  The  East  bowed  low  before  the  blast 

In  i)atient,  deep  disdain ; 
She  let  the  legions  thunder  past 
And  plunged  in  thought  again.* 

There  are  some  who  think  that  it  matters  little 
whether  these  Cassandra  vaticinations  of  decline  and  fall 
of  empire  are  true  or  not.  Nothing  lasts  for  ever.  The 
English  were  drawn  by  their  destiny  into  India ;  and,  if 
their  destiny  should  one  day  deprive  them  of  India,  they 
will  have  done  a  good  day's  work  there  which  cannot  be 
entirely  wiped  out.  It  may  be  that,  in  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence, all  political  dominations  are  but  means  to  a  higher 
intellectual  and  moral  end.  Rome  conquered  and  ruled 
Greece  and  Syria,  but  was  conquered  herself  by  Greek 
wisdom  and  Syrian  religion;  and  from  the  conjunction 
of  Some,  Greece  and  Syria  came  the  new  civilisation. 
Who  can  foretell  what  will  be,  in  the  sphere  of  intellect 
and  religion,  the  result  of  the  new  conjunction  of  Europe 
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and  Asia  through  British  rule?  The  East  broods  all 
the  more  deeply  now  that  the  Paoi  Britannica  has  so 
largely  silenced  the  tumult  of  the  outer  world.  It  is 
almost  certain  that,  if  the  great  peace  and  reign  of  law 
and  justice  should  last,  many  of  the  lower  and  grosser 
superstitions  of  India,  the  reflections  of  the  former  fears 
and  terrors  of  all  oppressed  and  afflicted  people,  must 
fade  and  vanish,  and  that  with  them  the  power  of  the  old 
priesthood  must  decline,  India  may  be  like  the  sleeping 
princess.  The  touch  of  the  healthier  and  saner  western 
life  may  at  last  wake  her  out  of  the  trance  which  has  for 
so  many  centuries  bound  her  senses,  and  rekindle  that 
fresh  and  objective  view  of  things  which  makes  itself  felt 
in  the  earliest  Hindu  writings.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
deep  level  thought  of  Indian  sages  may  do  much  to 
spiritualise  the  too  material  life  of  Europeans,  and  make 
them  assess  the  values  of  things  on  a  truer  scale.  It  will, 
perhaps,  some  day  be  said  that  the  translation  of  the 
sacred  books  of  the  East  in  the  nineteenth  century 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  intellectual  era,  much  as 
the  translation  of  the  Greek  writers  did  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  world  always  seems  to  be  awaiting  the 
voice  of  the  sage  who  shall  discover  the  solution  of  the 
relations  between  the  subjective  life  and  the  objective, 
between  renunciation  and  enjoyment,  between  thought 
and  action,  the  life  of  the  spirit  and  the  life  of  the  senses, 
moral  order  and  freedom,  the  form  of  religion  and  its 
essence.  In  India  such  opposites  are  now  in  the  field  that 
from  their  collision  may  be  struck  the  spark  of  truth. 
Who  can  tell  that,  in  some  mud-cottage  in  a  hamlet  of 
the  plains,  or  a  shepherd's  cottage  in  the  hills,  there  may 
not  at  this  moment  be  lying  a  babe  from  whose  mouth 
some  day  will  proceed  that  which  millions  will  for  ages 
accept  as  part  of  their  guidance  in  the  difficult  journey  of 
life? 
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Art.  IV.— JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

1.  James  Rvssell  Lowell:  a  biography.    By  Hora<;e  Elisha 
Scudder.  Two  vols.    London :  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1001. 

2.  James  Russell  Lowell.     By  M.  A.  Lawrence  Lowell. 
(Proceedings  of  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  1806.) 

3.  Letters  ofJam^  Russell  Lowell.  Edited  by  Charles  Eliot 
Norton.    Two  vols.    Osgood,  Macllvaine  and  Co.,  1804. 

4.  James  Russell  Lowell  and  his  friends.     By  Edward 
Everett  Hale.    London :  Constable,  1800. 

5.  A  Literary  History  of  America.    By  Barrett  Wendell. 
London :  Fisher  Unwin,  1001. 

The  life  of  Lowell  by  Mr  Scudder  completes  our  materials 
for  a  full  appreciation  of  the  man.  A  short  but  excellent 
*  notice  by  Mr  Lawrence  Lowell,  and  a  collection  of  letters 
carefully  edited  by  Professor  Norton,  were  followed  by  an 
interesting  account  of  *  Lowell  and  his  friends*  by  Dr 
Hale.  Mr  Scudder,  writing  with  the  help  of  Professor 
Norton,  most  intimate  of  Lowell's  friends  for  many 
years,  has  now  given  us  *  a  formal  biography,'  as  a  com- 
plement to  the  letters.  Besides  publishing  some  new 
material,  he  has  written  a  judicious  narrative,  cordially 
appreciative,  and  not  marked  by  undue  partiality.  Per- 
haps the  value  set  upon  Lowell's  serious  poetry  in  his 
own  country  may  justify  some  critical  discussions  which 
strike  an  English  reader  as  somewhat  superfluous.  From 
Professor  Barrett  Wendell's  *  Literary  History,*  indeed, 
which  is  brief,  judicious,  and  well  written,  we  perceive 
that  the  critic  is  abroad  in  Lowell's  own  university ;  and 
his  appreciation  of  LoweU,  though  friendly  enough,  cer- 
tainly does  not  err  on  the  side  of  blind  devotion.  Mean- 
while Mr  Scudder's  biography  is  adequate,  and  brings 
out  the  characteristics  which  made,  and  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  continue  to  make  Lowell  attractive,  both  as  man 
and  author,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

That  Lowell  should  have  had  warm  friends  in  Eng- 
land as  well  as  in  America  is  not  surprising;  certain 
personal  qualities  which  he  possessed  in  no  common 
degree  —  warmth  of  heart  and  absolute  integrity  of 
purpose — are,  we  may  hope,  held  in  equal  honour  in  both 
countries.  But  there  may  be  at  first  sight  some  difficulty 
in  regard  to  the  popularity  of  the  author.  No  writings  will 
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ever  be  more  thoroughly  racy  of  the  soil  than  the  *  Biglo w 
Papers';  and  yet  it  was  precisely  in  the  character  of  Hosea 
Biglow  that  Lowell  first  became  known  and  is  still  most 
warmly  admired  in  England.  His  friend*  Dr  Hale,  seems  to 
be  a  little  puzzled  or  even  scandalised  by  the  phenomenon. 
*  You  can  never  tell/  he  says, '  what  they  will  like  in  Eng- 
land, or  what  they  will  not  like.  But  this  is  clear,  that, 
having  little  or  no  humour  of  their  own,  they  are  curiously 
alive  to  humour  in  others.'  We  cannot  quite  accept,  though 
we  will  not  discuss  this  plausible  and  complimentary 
theory.  But  how  did  it  come  to  pass  that  we  were  not 
repelled  by  the  strong  Yankee  flavour  of  this  rare  exotic  ? 
The  case,  we  may  say,  is  not  without  precedent.  Lowell 
cotdd  not  be  more  intensely  patriotic  or  provincial  than 
Scott  or  Burns.  The  Scottish  stamp  did  not  prevent  these 
authors  from  achieving  cosmopolitan  fame,  although  it 
may  be  true  that  a  Southron  is*^incapable  of  entering  f  uUy 
into  the  spirit  of  Bums.  Lowell  may  be  considered  as  a 
particular  case  of  the  general  problem  suggested  by  these 
famous  instances :  how  does  it  happen  that  a  man,  writing 
in  the  dialect  of  a  small  province,  and  showing  in  eveiy 
line  the  idiosyncrasies  of  its  natives,  can  yet  make  himself 
intelligible  to  the  outside  world,  and  even  give  additional 
zest  to  his  utterance  by  his  quaint  dialect  ? 

The  answer  may  be  suggested  by  considering  the  history 
of  the  case.  Lowell  has  himself  described  in  several  essays 
the  peculiar  social  atmosphere  in  which  his  early  days 
were  i>assed.  The  French  of&cers  who  accompanied  Lafay- 
ette to  America  fancied,  as  he  tells  us,  that  they  saw  an 
Arcadia  through  their  'Rousseau-tinted'  spectacles.  Their 
colonial  allies  might  stand  for  unsophisticated  children 
of  nature,  or  the  embodiment  of  the  republican  virtues 
for  which  they  were  accustomed  to  find  precedents  in 
Plutarch.  The  American  legend  of  the  War  of  Lidepen- 
dence — now  sometimes  sanctioned  by  English  historians — 
accepts  this  view  and  places  the  heroes  of  Lexington  and 
Bunker's  Hill  on  a  moral  pinnacle,  looking  down  upon 
tyranny  and  corruption  as  personified  by  Gleorge  III  and 
Lord  North.  Whatever  their  virtues  may  have  been,  they 
were  not  outwardly  picturesque.  They  had  inherited  the 
prosaic  gloom,  if  they  had  partly  lost  the  fanaticism,  of 
their  Puritan  ancestors.  They  might  find  cause  for 
complacency  in  the  absence  of  castles  and  cathedrals  which 
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iypified  the  survival  of  feudal  barbarism  in  the  old  world, 
but  their  farms  and  schoolhouses,  if  more  useful,  were 
certainly  not  so  pretty  or  suggestive  of  romance. 

There  was,  says  Lowell,  one  poetic  side  to  this  exist- 
ence otherwise  so  narrow  and  unpoetic,  namely,  the 
side  represented  by  Cooper's  *  Leatherstocking.'  But  the 
Leatherstocking  of  real  life  was  vanishing  as  hisi  haunts 
were  being  cleared.  Daniel  Boone,  the  most  famous 
real  representative  of  the  class,  had  retreated  before  the 
advance  of .  civilisation,  and  died  in  1820,  the  year  after 
Lowell's  birth.  Lowell,  however,  managed  to  find  some- 
thing of  a  drab-coloured  and  homely  Arcadia.  His  father, 
minister  for  forty  years  of  the  West  Church  in  Boston, 
apparently  resembled  the  country  parson  more  closely 
than  the  stem  old  Puritan  divines.  Lowell  compared 
him  to  Dr  Primrose*  He  was  singularly  gentle,  refined, 
and  affectionate,  and  in  all  ways  as  good  a  father  as  aman 
of  letters  could  well  select.  He  lived  at  Elmwood,  on  the 
outskirts  of  Cambridge,  the  house  in  which  his  famous 
son  was  bom  and  died.  There,  though  within  reach  of  his 
congregation,  he  could  have  the  pure  country  air  required 
by  his  health.  Boston  has  engulfed  the  district  as 
London  has  engulfed  Chelsea ;  but  Lowell  was  brought 
up  as  a  country  boy.  He  studied  the  ways  of  birds  and 
squirrels  in  the  spirit  of  White  of  Selbome ;  and  we  are 
told  that  Darwin,  long  afterwards,  declared  that  he  ought 
to  have  been  a  naturalist.  Then  the  father  made  little 
excursions  through  *  leafy  lanes '  to  exchange  duly  with 
his  clerical  brethren;  and  the  boy,  who  was  often  his 
companion,  became  familiar  with  '  pristine  New  England.' 
He  enriched  his  vocabulary  by  listening  in  his  father's 
hayflelds  *  to  the  talk  of  Job  and  Sam  over  their  jug  of 
blackstrap,  under  the  shadow  of  the  ehn-tree  which  still 
dapples  the  grass  whence  they  have  been  gone  so  long.' 

After  imbibing  some  Latin  at  a  day-school,  Lowell 
went,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  to  Harvard,  which  is  within  a 
mile  of  his  home.  The  University  at  that  time  was  little 
more  than  a  high-school,  and  Cambridge  itself  a  sleepy 
country  village  of  exclusively  indigenous  population, 
where  every  man  knew  every  one  else,  and  the  peculi- 
arities  of  the  queerer  characters  were  marked  by  appro- 
priate nicknames.  A  fair  on  the  English  pattern,  with 
booths  and  show-giants,  was  held  on  Commencement-days, 
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when  the  governor  of  the  state  appeared  in  epatildts  and 
buckskin  breeches.  Amid  these  quiet  and  quasi-domestic 
surroundings,  the  University  did  not  give  a  vexy  appetising 
curriculum.  After  a  course  of  the  usual  school-subjects, 
the  student  was  suddenly  plunged,  in  his  last  year,  into 
philosophy,  theology,  political  economy,  astronomy,  ana- 
tomy, and  'Story  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.'  Lowell  was  still  a  boy  in  years,  but  from  an  early 
age  he  had  shown  literary  tastes.  His  first  book  was  the 
*  Faerie  Queene,'  which  had  been  read  to  him  by  an 
elder  sister.  He  now  read  old  English  authors  in  the 
college  library,  took  to  writing  verses,  and  was  one  of 
the  editors  of  a  college  magazine.  like  other  young 
aspirants  to  literary  fame,  he  read  little  for  the  regular 
studies,  and  played  boyish  pranks  instead  of  submitting  to 
discipline.  His  fame  among  his  fellows  had  led  to  his  being 
chosen  to  write  a  '  class-poem'  at  the  end  of  his  career, 
when  the  authorities  thought  it  necessary  to  intervene. 
He  was  *  rusticated,*  that  is,  condemned  to  spend  six 
weeks  at  Concord  reading  Locke  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
under  a  tutor.  The  tutor  was  a  worshipper  of  Locke, 
protesting  only  against  that  philosopher's  doctrine  that 
a  man  has  always  some  ideas  in  his  head.  'I,'  said 
the  tutor, '  am  often  without  any.'  Naturally  Lowell  did 
not  become  a  Lockite  nor  even  an  Emersonian,  though 
he  now  met  Emerson  for  the  first  time.  In  his  'class- 
poem,'  which  he  printed,  though  his  rustication  prevented 
him  from  reciting  it,  he  inserted  an  attack  upon  Emerson's 
heterodox  tendencies.  He  had  the  manliness  to  send  a 
copy  to  Emerson,  with  a  letter  of  justification.  Emerson, 
we  may  assume,  did  not  feel  himself  to  be  much  the  worse 
for  the  *  scathing '  of  the  youthful  satirist,  who  was  soon 
to  atone  for  his  impertinence. 

The  incident  is  only  worth  notice  as  showing  that 
Lowell  was  not  as  yet  touched  by  the  message  of  the 
prophet,  which  had  already  stirred  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries. His  opinions  were  still  those  of  his  home  circle, 
though  he  was  already  conscious  of  strong  literary  talents. 
What  precisely  to  do  with  them  was  not  so  clear.  He 
had  refused,  according  to  the  normal  practice  of  youthful 
genius,  to  run  in  the  regular  academical  grooves,  and  he 
now,  still  in  accordance  with  precedent,  declined  to  take 
up  the  ordinary  professions.    He  did  not  feel  a  vocation 
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:for  the  ministryy  and  he  found  the  study  of  law  so  uncon- 
genial that  he  tried  to  get  a  place  in  a  store.  Then  he 
overcame  his  disgust  and  entered  a  lawyer's  of&ce  in  1840. 
No  clients  came  to  him,  and  he  gradually  turned  more  and 
more  towards  the  unprofitable  life  of  men  of  letters.  His 
irresolution  was  partly  due,  it  seems,  to  another  charac- 
teristic cause.  A  poet  ought  to  fall  in  love.  A  passion 
for  a  beautiful  girl  during  the  last  part  of  his  college 
course  had,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  been  unsuccess- 
ful ;  and  for  two  years  he  was  in  a  state  of  '  almost  un- 
governable '  restlessness.  He  was  then  cured  effectually 
by  the  best  of  all  possible  remedies — another  and  more 
fortimate  love.  Miss  Maria  White  is  described  with 
enthusiasm  by  Lowell's  biographers:  she  was,  it  would 
seem,  a  typical  New  England  girl.  The  daughter  of  a 
neighbouring  farmer  of  the  *  bluff,  honest,  country-squire ' 
type,  she  was  delicate  and  refined,  exceedingly  sensitive,  a 
reader  of  poetry,  and  herself  something  of  a  poetess.  The 
beauty  of  her  eyes,  resembling  the  'lone  star'  shining 
ui>on  a  tempest-tossed  sailor,  is  commemorated  by  Lowell 
in  the  beautiful  poem  ^rene,'  which,  if  not  equal  m  ex- 
pression  to  Wordsworth's  lines  upon  *  the  perfect  woman 
nobly  planned,'  is  a  charming  variation  upon  the  same 
theme.  An  early  letter  of  Lowell's  describes  her  in  a 
characteristic  situation.  She  was  dressed  in  snowy 
white,  with  a  water-lily  in  her  bosom,  and  presenting  a 
banner  to  the  Watertown  Washington  Total  Abstinence 
Society  with  a  few  words  in  clear,  silvery  tones.  LoweU 
never  saw  any  woman  look  so  grand,  and  *  could  have 
hogged  the  great,  brawny,  honest-hearted  farmer'  who 
was  affected  to  tears  by  the  vision.  The  story  of  the  love 
T^hich  united  the  pair  till  the  wife's  death  is  most  touch- 
ing, and  attracts  us  to  both.  They  were  ideal  lovers.  The 
mention,  however,  of  the  Total  Abstinence  Society  suggests 
one  important  infiuence  upon  Lowell*s  career.  He  was 
now  gradually  withdrawing  from  the  law  and  devoting 
himself  to  literature.  He  was  singularly  indifferent  to 
the  financial  considerations;  and  the  sums  which  he 
received,  even  after  he  had  become  famous,  strike  one  as 
curiously  small.  The  want  of  means,  however,  forced  the 
young  couple  to  wait  for  five  years,  and  they  did  not  marry 
till  the  end  of  1844.  They  accepted  their  poverty  bravely ; 
fmd  from  the  first  Miss  White  encouraged  her  lover's 
VoL  IW.—N0.  891.  F 
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ambition,  and  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  direction 
of  his  talents.  Together  they  were  members  of  a  little 
informal  club  called  '  the  Band/  which  recalls  the  '  Soci^t^ 
du  Frintemps,*  celebrated  by  Gibbon  as  illustrating  the 
idyllic  state  of  manners  in  the  Lausanne  of  his  time.  But 
the  young  people  of  Boston  were  thinking  of  other  things 
than  those  which  occupied  the  shepherds  and  shepherd* 
esses  of  romance,  or  even  the  readers  of  the  'Nouvelle 
H^loise.' 

They  desired,  it  seems,  to  meet  a  challenge  implied  by 
European  criticism.  'Who  reads  an  American  book?' 
was  a  question  put  by  Sydney  Smith,  to  which  Lowell 
often  refers.  The  obvious  reply  was  that  unless  you 
cared  for  Jonathan  Edwards's  metaphysics  or  Franklin's 
homely  morality,  there  were  no  American  books  worth 
reading.  An  impression  had  now  got  about  that  the 
United  States,  which  had  given  so  many  proofs  of  vitality 
of  other  kinds,  ought  to  set  up  a  national  literature.  The 
vision,  says  Lowell,  was  obviously  chimericaL  *  We  were 
not  yet  in  any  true  sense  a  nation ;  we  wanted  that  liter- 
ary and  social  atmosphere  which  is  the  breath  of  life  to  all 
artistic  production.'  It  was,  however,  becoming  apparent 
that  if  a  '  national  literature  *  could  not  be  improvised,  the 
cause  was  not  simple  intellectual  sterility.  When  Lowell, 
in  1848,  wrote  his  *  Fable  for  Critics,'  the  list  of  authors 
who  presented  themselves  to  Apollo  gives  sufficient  proof 
of  both  facts.  There  were  many  admirable  writers,  but 
for  the  most  part,  they  were  not  specifically  American. 
Washington  Living,  already  a  veteran,  recalls  Addison  or 
Goldsmith  in  his  delightful  humour,  mainly  devoted  to 
old-world  topics.  Bryant,  a  true  poetic  artist,  was,  as 
Lowell  puts  it,  *  a  Cowper  condensed,'  and  had  *  the  advan- 
tage that  Wordsworth  had  written  before  him.'  Whittier, 
the  fiery  Quaker,  was  writing  ballads  fuU  of  fervour  and 
genuine  local  colouring,  but  not  such  as  could  give  a  great 
literary  impulse.  Three  of  Lowell's  older  friends  were 
already  winning  fame.  Hawthorne,  his  senior  by  fifteen 
years,  was  only  beginning  to  give  a  foretaste  of  the  work, 
which,  in  his  friend's  judgment  showed  him  to  possess 
•the  rarest  creative  imagination  of  the  century.'  Haw- 
thorne was  clearly  a  product,  in  part,  of  the  old  Puritanism 
from  which,  though  he  had  abandoned  its  dogmas,  he 
drew  the  material  of  his  most  powerful  romance.    Bu't 
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he  had  aa  yet  jMiblished  little,  and  hi9  delicate  and  sensi-> 
tive  genius  made  him  rather  a  spectator  than  a  partaker 
of  the  normal  national  development.  Longfellow,  who 
became  professor  at  Harvard  during  Lowell's  student 
ship,  was  already  known,  and  in  1847  published  his  '  rare, 
tender,  virginlike,  pastoral  "  Evangeline/' '  Longfellow's 
poetry  derives  so  mu(^  charm  from  the  suavity  and 
purity  of  the  sentiment  that,  if  we  cannot  deny  the  want 
of  great  original  force,  we  may  hold  that  he  is  a  standing 
disproof  of  the  maxim  which  would  too  rigidly  forbid 
mediocrity.  But  Longfellow  was  eminently  a  cultivated 
man  of  letters,  who,  though  he  could  deal  with  native 
topics,  was  mainly  inspired  by  a  wide  knowledge  of 
foreign  literatures.  Holmes,  not  yet  the  '  Autocrat,'  had 
already  published  some  of  the  brilliant  poems  which  sug- 
gest consanguinity  to  Prior  or  Pope  rather  than  to  more 
modem  models.  All  these,  except  Lrving,  were  from  New 
England.  Poe,  though  bom  in  Boston,  was  pursuing  his 
erratic  career  elsewhere,  and  regarded  the  New  Englanders 
as  priggish  pretenders.  '  Three  fifths  of  him,'  according 
to  Lowell,  were  'genius,'  and  'two  fifths  sheer  fudge.' 
Whatever  the  true  proportion — and  the  genius  was  at 
least  original  and  remarkable— his  literary  orbit  was  of 
the  eccentric  variety,  and  he  was  unlikely  to  stimidate 
his  contemporaries  except  by  cutting  criticism. 

The  American  author,  we  may  safely  infer,  was  coming 
into  existence;  but  he  was  still  looking  in  the  main  to 
European  models.  The  demand  for  'a  national  literature' 
rested,  indeed,  upon  a  very  crude  theory.  First-rate 
genius  does  not  show  itself  by  contempt  for  its  prede- 
cessors. It  is,  of  course,  not  by  contending  against  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  classical  masterpieces  that  we 
can  raise  new  Homers,  but  by  applying  them  under  new 
conditions.  Whenever  the  Mississippi  rivals  the  Avon, 
the  new  Shakespeare  will  be  as  much  American  as  his 
predecessor  was  English,  but  will  also,  like  Shakespeare, 
give  utterance  in  his  own  dialect  to  truths  of  universal 
interest.  We  do  not  need,  said  Lowell  (in  the  preface 
to  a  new  periodical  called  the  'Pioneer'),  a  'national.' 
but  we  do  want  a  *  natural '  literature.  We  must  cease, 
that  is,  to  be  merely  imitative,  but  not  make  an  idol  of 
mere  provinciality.  The  real  need,  misrepresented  by 
the  popular  demand,  was  for  such  an  intellectual  ferment 
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in  society  as  should  give  a  genuine  impulse  to  men  of 
imaginative  power,  who  would  not  fall  into  the  sham 
originality  which  mistakes  mere  eccentricity  for  force, 
and  seeks  popularity  by  sheer  vulgarity.  Such  an  impulse 
came,  or  seemed  to  be  coming,  from  Emerson,  His  *  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Oration,'  delivered  at  Cambridge  on  31st 
August,  1837,  was,  says  Lowell,  'our  Yankee  version  of 
a  lecture  by  Abelard,  our  Harvard  parallel  to  the  last 
public  appearances  of  Schelling.'  Lowell,  in  fact,  very  8<x)n 
forgot  his  boyish  dissent,  and  came  to  regard  Emerson 
with  a  reverent  affection,  which  he  lost  no  opportunity  of 
expressing.  What  precisely  was  the  message  delivered 
by  Emerson  to  his  countrymen  would  be  hard  to  say.  He 
had  not  only  no  metaphysical  system,  such  as  Abelard  or 
Schelling  had  proclaimed,  but  he  considered  all  system 
to  be  absurd.  He  rather  enjoyed  self-contradiction  than 
otherwise,  and  condemned  the  consistency  dear  to  philo- 
sophers as  a  simple  mistake.  The  old  Calvinistic  rigidity 
had  been  broken  up  by  the  Unitarianism  of  Channing ; 
and  Theodore  Parker  went  a  step  further  in  the  same 
direction.  But  such  advocates  of  intellectual  liberty  were 
themselves  dogmatists  and  believers  in  certain  a  priori 
principles.  Emerson's  *  spiritual  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence' was  a  declaration  of  war  against  all  fixed  and 
tangible  formulas.  Though  politically  independent,  says 
Lowell,  Americans  were  'still  socially  and  intellectually 
moored  to  English  thought,  till  Emerson  cut  the  cable 
and  gave  us  a  chance  at  the  dangers  and  glories  of  blue 
water.'  Somehow  or  other  he  opposed  idealism  to 
materialism;  stimulated  men  to  higher  aims  than  the 
accumulation  of  dollars;  and  'to  him  more  than  to  all 
other  causes  did  the  young  martyrs  of  our  civil  war  owe 
the  sustaining  strength  of  heroism  that  is  so  touching  in 
every  record  of  their  lives.  Whatever  else  he  brought,* 
says  his  disciple,  '  he  brought  us  life^  and  *  gave  us  ravish- 
ing glimpses  of  an  ideal  under  the  dry  husk  of  our  New 
England.' 

Such  eulogies  require  to  be  tested  before  they  can  be 
accepted  for  trustworthy  history ;  but  they  indicate  suffi- 
ciently for  our  purpose  the  nature  of  the  stimulus  to 
Lowell  himself.  The  effect  of  Emerson's  'transcenden- 
talism '  upon  people  of  quick  intelligence  and  superficial 
education  was  often  comic.    Mystical  philosophers,  from 
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Plotinus  to  Swedenborgy  came  into  fashion,  the  cloudier 
the  better;  and  nonsense  enough  was  no  doubt  talked 
which  might  justify  Dickens's  Mrs  Hominy.  Then  every- 
body had  a '  mission '  to  attend  to  everybody  else's  business. 
*  Covenanters/  socialists,  total  abstainers,  and  devotees  of 
every  kind  of  fad  had  a  good  time.  When  Nature  desires 
to  get  rid  of  out-door  relief,  says  Carlyle  somewhere,  she 
creates  a  man  to  whom  the  abolition  of  out-door  relief 
seems  to  be  the  one  thing  necessary  for  salvation.  The 
principle  was  being  illustrated  in  Boston,  and,  among  other 
things,  by  Miss  White's  appearance  at  the  Watertown 
meeting.  Lowell  was  not  to  become  a  prophet  of  total 
abstinence,  but,  with  his  wife's  sympathy  to  strengthen 
him,  he  was  looking  out  for  some  worthy  object  upon 
which  to  bestow  his  energies.  Like  other  people,  he  had 
to  discover  his  true  powers  by  a  series  of  not  always  suc- 
cessful experiments.  He  had,  in  the  first  place,  the  sturdy 
morality  of  his  Puritan  ancestry,  though  he  had  cast  off 
the  *  dry  husk ' ;  to  appeal  to  him  strongly,  the  question 
must  be  one  of  plain  right  or  wrong.  Then,  combined  with 
an  exuberant  boyishness  which  generated  at  times  an  ex- 
cessive enjoyment  of  pure  nonsense  and  even  outrageous 
punning,  he  had  a  very  strong  infusion  of  the  humorous 
sagacity  which  marks  the  genuine  Yankee.  This  soon 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  absurdity  of  the  didactic  pedantry 
against  which  Emersonians  were  revolting.  Blended 
with  these  qualities  was  the  purely  literary  enthusiasm 
which  had  prompted  him  to  revolt  against  the  academical 
course. 

Lowell's  mission — ^for  he,  like  other  people,  had  a 
mission — naturally  appeared  to  be  poetical.  He  would 
aspire,  as  he  writes  soon  after  his  marriage,  to  '  pour  out 
one  glorious  song  that  should  be  the  gospel  of  reform.' 
But  then,  as  he  puts  it,  half  of  him  was  'clear  mystic 
and  enthusiast,'  the  other  half  was  'humorist.'  The 
humorist,  as  he  remarks  of  Fielding,  is  rather  apt  to 
make  fun  of  the  enthusiast.  Lowell  was  a  seer  of 
'  visions '  from  childhood,  and  gives  a  curious  accoiuit  in 
one  letter  of  a  kind  of  rapture  in  which  he  spoke  '  like  a 
prophet,'  and  seemed  to  have  '  the  clue  to  a  whole  system 
of  spiritual  philosophy.'  His  humour  effectually  crushed 
any  tendency  to  spiritualism  or  to  a  permanent  confusion 
of  visions  with  realities.     The  mysticism,  too,  must  be 
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taken  in  the  SBsthetic  as  well  as  the  ethical  sense.  The  poet 
to  whom  he  was  most  attracted  in  young  days  was  Keats, 
whom  he  imitated  in  the  early  *  Legend  of  Brittany/  Tliat 
clearly  implies,  what  is  also  suggested  by  his  eaxiy  delight 
in  tSpenser  and  the  old  dramatists,  a  love  of  the  purely 
poetical  element,  which  has  no  direct  bearing'  upon  amy 
*  mission/  The  two  purposes  occasionally  canie  into  col- 
lision. Lowell,  moreover,  had  already  a  strong  dash  of 
the  critic ;  and  in  his  later  writings  often  insists  upon  the 
objection  to  downright  didacticism.  Criticar  canons, 
sound  or  otherwise,  are  dangerous  furniture  for  a  poet's 
brains.  Lowell  felt,  as  critic  and  humorist,  that  Words- 
worth could  become,  at  times,  a  terrible  bore.  Yet  he 
might  possibly  have  done  better  had  he  frankly  followed 
Wordsworth  into  the  pulpit,  instead  of  constantly  remind- 
ing himself  that  he  ought  to  be  more  of  a  Keats. 

One  of  his  most  admired  poems  is  the  'Prometheus,* 
which,  as  Mr  Scudder  remarks,  is  much  influenced  by 
Keats's  *  Hyperion.'  Lowell  himself,  writing  of  it  when  first 
published,  says  that  Prometheus  was  *  the  first  reformer 
and  locof oco  of  the  Greek  mythology,*  and  that  his  poem 
is  'overrunning  with  true  radicalism  and  antislavery.* 
Speaking  more  seriously,  he  says  that  he  is  'the  first 
poet  who  has  endeavotired  to  expresJs  the  American  idea/ 
Prometheus  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the  great  principle  which 
underlay  the  Declaration  of  Lidependence.  We  may 
admit  that  Prometheus,  in  Lowell's  poem,  keeps  at  a 
sufficient  distance  from  Jefferson,  and' says  nothing  in- 
compatible with  his  position  as  a  highly  abstract  symbol 
on  the  top  of  the  Caucasus.  His  sentiments  are  much  in 
the  same  vein  as  those  already  rei)orted  by  ^schylus ; 
and  he  is  free,  as  Mr  Scudder  says,  from  the  error  of 
being  too  didactic.  So  far,  he  is  unobjectionable;  but 
the  question  whether  Lowell  had  that  disinterested 
appreciation  of  the  Greek  mythology,  or,  still  more,  that 
fineness  of  x>oetic  workmanship  which  would  enable  him 
to  breathe  the  thin  air  of  the  mythical  Caucasus,  would 
be  more  difficult  to  answer.  '  Prometheus '  hardly  con^ 
vinces  English  readers  that  Lowell  had  the  rare  genius 
necessary  to  gplve  real  distinction  to  a  treatment  of 
classical  themes.    But  this  may  be  British  prejudice. 

He  was  meanwhile  being  absorbed  in  interests  nearer 
home.    The  abolitionists  were  growing  in  influence,  and 
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naturally  attracted  Lowell.  Here  was  a  plain  question 
of  right  and  wrong,  thoroughly  congenial  to  a  poetical 
prophet.  Characteristically,  however,  he  could  not  quite 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  foibles  displayed  by  fanatics,  even  in 
the  best  of  causes.  The  abolitionist  of  the  Garrison  tjrpe 
attacked  the  slave-owner  in  the  spirit  of  an  old  Hebrew 
smiting  the  idolater  hip  and  thigh.  Rather  than  make 
any  concessions,  he  woidd  break  up  the  Union,  which 
could  only,  as  it  then  seemed,  be  preserved  by  concessions 
to  the  Slave-states.  Lowell  reminded  a  thorough-going 
friend  that  even  a  slave-holder  had,  like  Shylock,  the 
ordinary  complement  of  senses;  and  thought  that  the 
•  Hebrew  prophets  had  narrowed  all  the  prophets  since.' 
He  was  too  good  an  American  to  sacrifice  the  Union  even 
to  abolition,  however  he  might  condemn  some  of  the 
concessions  demanded.  He  contributed  to  the  abolitionist 
organ,  and  had  some  scruples  in  taking,  even  in  so  good 
a  cause,  a  very  small  payment,  which  did  not  compen- 
sate him  for  giving  up  other  work.  A  certain  tension, 
however,  remained  between  him  and  his  allies ;  and  they 
seem  scarcely  to  have  recogtdsed  the  singular  value  of 
the  blow  which  he  struck  in  their  cause.  He  was  a  good 
abolitionist,  but  could  not  be  absorbed  in  one  movement. 
In  the  years  1847  and  1848  Lowell  gave  remarkable 
proofs  of  his  versatile  powers.  Happily  married,  and 
exhilarated  by  the  movements  around  him,  he  produced 
three  works.  One  was  the  *  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,'  his 
most  popular,  if  not  his  best  achievement.  It  is  his  most 
successful  attempt  to  combine  an  ethical  purpose  with 
poetical  form.  He  keeps  the  dangerous  allegory  in  sub- 
jection, and  the  moral  is  simple  and  harmless  enough-^ 
the  superiority  to  romantic  enterprise  of  a  discharge  of 
the  humbler  charities  at  hand.  Perhaps  the  most  suc- 
cessful part  of  the  poem  is  the  outburst  of  delight  in  June. 
As  became  a  Massachusetts  man,  Lowell  seems  to  have 
been  specially  sensitive  to  the  glories  of  spring  and 
summer,  following  the  severity  of  a  New  England  winter, 
and  is  at  his  best  when  uttering  an  exuberant  passion  for 
the  sublimity  of  reviving  nature.  Almost  contemporary 
was  the  'Fable  for  Critics.'  It  is  a  rollicking  series  of 
verses,  condescending  to  some  rather  small  punning,  and 
following  the  precedents  set  by  Suckling  and  later  by 
Leigh  Hunt.    The  wit,  however,  is  abundant;  and  it  is 
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not  more  remarkable  than  the  singular  sagacity  and  im- 
partiality of  the  portraiture.  Lowell  was  afterwards  to 
show  his  critical  capacity  in  a  more  convenient  form,  but 
he  never  showed  his  insight  more  distinctly  than  in  this 
brilliant  series  of  portraits.  The  description  of  Emerson, 
for  example,  and  the  comparison  of  the  Yankee  vdth  the 
Scottish  prophet,  Carlyle,  puts  into  a  few  couplets  one  of 
the  most  forcible  bits  of  characterisation  of  the  two  men 
ever  written.  The  criticisms  of  less  eminent  authors 
show  an  equally  keen  perception  of  their  genuine  merits. 
If  only  a  few  of  the  superfluous  digressions  had  been 
suppressed  and  a  little  more  polish  bestowed  upon  the 
chief  passages,  the  '  Fable '  might  have  been  a  gallery 
of  literary  portraits  not  approached  by  any  similar  per- 
formance. Meanwhile,  however,  both  '  Sir  Launf al '  and 
the  '  Fable '  were  being  eclipsed  by  the  *  Biglow  Papers.' 

The  first  of  these  was  a  squib  published  in  1846.  Its 
success  made  the  author  think  that  he  had  *  struck  the  old 
hulk  of  the  public  between  wind  and  water.'  For  some 
,  reason  he  did  not  follow  up  the  blow  for  a  year ;  but,  when 
the  *  Biglow  Papers '  were  collected  in  1848,  Lowell  had 
made  his  mark  effectually.  Even  John  Bull,  ignorant  of 
the  topics  discussed,  and  *  having  little  or  no  humour  of 
his  own,'  recog^nised  their  merits ;  and  some  of  the  sayings 
of  John  P.  Robinson  and  Birdofredum  Sawin  became 
household  words.  The  poems  made  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  '  wriggle  all  over,'  as  he  characteristically  put  it» 
and  stirred  Tom  Hughes  to  an  ecstatic  admiration  which, 
uttered  in  an  introduction  to  an  English  edition  in  1850, 
made  the  author  blush  almost  uncomfortably.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  case  in  the  literature  of  politi- 
cal squibs,  where  immediate  success  has  been  sanctioned 
by  permanent  approvaL  Perhaps  the  poetry  of  the  '  Anti- 
Jacobin'  gives  the  most  obvious  precedent.  Without 
making  comparisons,  however,  the  success  was  due  to  the 
felicity  with  which  Lowell  had  combined  the  various 
elements  of  his  powers.  He  hoped,  as  he  tells  Hughes, 
that  the  acceptance  of  the  book  by  English  readers  proved 
that  in  spite  of  its  intense  'provincialism'  it  had  a  'general 
truth  to  human  nature.'  Lowell,  in  fact,  was  speaking 
his  native  dialect,  which  was  the  appropriate  vehicle  for 
the  characteristic  sentiment  of  his  race.  He  was  the 
genuine  'Arcadian'  of  New  England  without  the  gloss 
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added  by  the  Bousseau  spectacles.  The  democratic  creed 
of  that  personage  was  of  home  growth,  not  a  deduction 
from  the  abstract  theories  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
expressed  the  instmcts  which  had  grown  up  among  a 
community  of  sturdy  independent  farmers  who,  in  emi- 
grating, had  left  behind  them  the  aristocratic  elements 
of  the  old  society.  They  owed  their  success,  as  Lowell 
observes,  as  much  to  their  business-like  qualities  as  to  their 
enthusiasm.  As  men  of  business  they  looked  askance  at 
high-flown  rhetoric;  but  they  also  put  a  business-like 
doggedness  into  their  religious  convictions.  If  Puritanism 
generated  hypocritical  Pharisaism  in  the  meaner  natures, 
it  also  meant  that  the  religious  ideas  really  congenial 
were  taken  in  a  serious  matter-of-fact  spirit,  and  applied 
with  unflinching  thoroughness.  The  Puritan,  we  know, 
feared  God  and  kept  his  powder  dry.  Gtenuine  zeal, 
when  allied  to  thorough  business  habits,  makes  a  very 
effective  form  of  fanaticism.  The  'transcendental'  im- 
pulse, when  it  stirred  such  people,  produced  survivals  of 
the  old  Puritan  like  John  Brown.  In  Lowell,  the  tran- 
scendentalist  and  the  Puritan  were  combined.  The  Puri- 
tanic fervour  has  to  show  itself  under  the  mask  of  severe 
self-restraint,  and  becomes  humorous  because  it  must 
express  itself  in  terms  of  downright  common-sense.  It 
deals  in  pithy,  homely  phrases  which  are  yet  glowing 
with  passion.  That  was  why  Lowell  loved  the  '  unhigh- 
schooled '  talk  of  the  old  farmers. 

'  For  puttin'  in  a  downright  lick 

'Twixt  Humbug's  eyes,  ther*s  few  can  metch  it, 
An'  then  it  helves  my  thoughts  ez  slick 
Ez  stret-grained  hickory  doos  a  hetchet.' 

Lowell's  youthful  buoyancy  at  this  time,  and  the 
superabundant  wit  which  had  run  riot  in  the  '  Fable  for 
Critics,*  made  him  an  adequate  incarnation  of  the  old 
spirit,  with  an  additional  element  of  vivacity  due  to  his 
{lersonal  qualities.  No  satires  ever  went  straighter  to 
the  mark  than  the  attacks  upon  the  contemporary  poli- 
ticians of  the  'Birdofredum  Sawin'  variety;  and,  here 
and  there,  he  could  introduce  appeals  to  moral  and 
patriotic  sentiment,  the  more  effective  for  their  setting. 

Lowell's  poetic  ambition  remained,  though  for  a  time 
he  did  little.    Great  calamities  were  to  befall  him.    The 
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deaths  of  three  out  of  four  children  were  followed  by  the 
loss  of  his  wife  in  1853.  There  are  sufficient  indications 
in  his  letters  both  of  the  tenderness  and  the  courage 
called  forth  by  his  troubles.  He  was  living  at  the  old 
house  at  Elmwood,  where  his  father  still  survived.  He 
became  professor  at  Harvard,  succeeding  Longfellow  in 
1855;  and  in  1857  he  made  a  second  marriage,  as  har- 
monious as  the  first.  His  life,  however,  became  one  of 
great  seclusion.  He  lectured  with  success,  and,  though 
a  dislike  to  routine  seems  to  have  made  him  rather  dis- 
cursive and  capricious  in  his  choice  of  topics,  he  attracted 
the  more  intelligent  students.  He  also  edited  the  *  Atlantic,' 
and  not  only  welcomed  promising  writers  most  cordially, 
but  did  not  shrink  from  the  drudgery  of  reading  the  less 
interesting  matter  which  now  and  then,  in  America  at 
least,  calls  for  the  attention  of  editors.  At  the  time, 
however,  and  for  long  afterwards,  Lowell's  life  was  that 
of  a.  student  with  the  appetite,  though  not  the  dulness, 
of  the  Dryasdust.  He  mentions  reading  for  twelve  hours 
a  day ;  and  only  a  few  friends  penetrated  to  the  Kbi'ary, 
which  suggested  the  appropriate  titles  for  his  later  essays, 
•  Among  my  Books '  and  •  My  Study  Windows.*  Aided  by 
the  consumption  of  tobaxjco,  he  read  both  widely  and 
keenly.  He  was  a  fair,  though  not  a  fully  trained  classical 
scholar.  A  year  spent  in  Germany,  upon  his  appointment 
to  the  professorship,  had  given  him  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  modem  Uterature  of  the  country.  He  had 
already  a  minute  acquaintance  with  old  English  authors. 
In  early  days  he  speaks  of  having  collected  over  a  thousand 
passages  from  Massinger  with  a  view  to  some  criticisms, 
and  his  enthusiasm  for  the  Elizabethans  extended  up- 
wards and  downwards ;  he  became  as  much  at  home  with 
Chaucer  as  with  Emerson  and  Hawthorne.  An  essay 
upon  Dante  was  the  fruit  of  Italian  studies  extending 
over  twenty  years ;  and  his  love  of  Cervantes  had  made 
him,  when  he  went  to  Spain,  more  familiar  than  the 
natives  with  its  literature.  One  of  the  highest  authorities 
upon  early  French  literature  met  him,  as  we  happen  to 
know,  in  Paris,  and  found  that  Lowell  could  converse  with, 
him  as  an  equal  in  point  of  information.  He  had  read 
everything  that  had  been  printed  in  that  department. 

He  turned  his  reading  to  account  in  essays  of  which 
we  can  only  regret  that  there  are  not  more.     Edward 
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Fitzgerald,  in  the  letters  recently  published,  speaks  of 
them  warmly,  and  thinks  him  comparable  to  Sainte  Beuve. 
Lowell's  peculiar  merits  rather  recall  the  characteristics 
of  Fitzgerald  himself — the  freshness  and  independence  of 
judgment,  which  is  natural  to  a  genuine  humorist.  Sainte 
Beuve  has  the  extraordinary  merit  of  persuading  us  that 
he  has  achieved  the  ideal  aim  of  criticism.  His  estimated 
are  at  once  so  appreciative  and  so  impartial  that  we  are 
inclined  to  take  them  as  definitive,  and  need  make  no 
allowance  for  personal  prepossessions.  Lowell  has  not 
that  width  and  serenity.  He  shows  us  himself  and  his 
pet  .likings  and  antipathies.  He  was  never,  for  example, 
quite  able  to  do  justice  to  the  school  of  Pope,  because  he 
had  imbibed  in  youth  the  spirit  of  the  Wordsworthian 
revolt  against  the  poor  eighteenth  century.  But  so  long 
as  a  man^s  prejudices  are  thoroughly  frank  and  genuine, 
and  the  product  of  really  strong,  if  partially  misguided 
instinct,  they  are  themselves  instructive  and  interesting. 
It  was  Lowell's  merit  that,  though  he  had  read  with  the 
patience  of  an  antiquary,  he  never  lost  the  enthusiasm 
generated  in  a  first  acquaintance.  Chaucer  and  Spenser 
and  Shakespeare  had  become  personal  friends;  and  a 
minute  study  of  small  details  had  never  blunted  the 
keenness  of  his  interest.  Li  writing  of  such  men  he 
could  not  avoid  repeating  much  that  had  been  said, 
but  he  is  always  as  much  interested  as  if  he  was  a  first 
discoverer  of  a  neglected  genius.  The  sincerity  of  his 
enjoyment  is  manifest  even  when  it  has  to  struggle 
against  prejudices.  No  critic  has  spoken  better  of 
Dryden's  power,  though  Dryden's  poetry  was  not  of 
the  kind  congenial  to  him ;  and  his  essay  upon  Carlyle, 
though  he  had  been  repelled  by  the  prophet's  later  de- 
velopments, shows  abundant  appreciation  of  the  humour 
and  amazing  graphic  force  of  even  the  '  Frederick.' 

Perhaps  Lowell  was  weakest  in  the  criticism  which  sets 
forth  a  writer's  relation  to  the  mental  and  social  develop- 
ment of  his  time.  He  attributes  too  much  to  the  indi- 
vidual. Critics  who  aspire  to  be  philosophical  can  add 
the  necessary  corrections.  Meanwhile,  it  is  pleasant  to 
converse  with  one  who  is  the  enthusiastic,  though  posthu- 
mous friend  of  a  great  writer,  and  loves  him  so  heartily 
as  to  make  the  general  spirit  and  the  smallest  turns  of 
langoi^e  mutually  illustrative.    Lowell's  humour  is  too 
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closely  allied  to  common-sense  to  allow  him  to  become 
extravagant,  though  he  may  be  now  and  then  a  little 
fanciful.  The  spirit  of  the  criticisms  is  shown  still 
more  delightfully  perhaps  in  the  essays  on  his  'Garden 
Acquaintance'  and  *  Winter/  where  the  lover  of  books 
blends  with  the  lover  of  birds  and  of  scenery,  and  he  is 
comparing  tastes  with  White  of  Selbome  and  Cowper 
and  Wordsworth,  and  reviving  the  old  associations  with 
country  sights  and  sounds.  In  New  England,  whatever 
its  faults,  there  is  plenty  of  snow;  and,  after  reading 
Lowell's  essay,  we  feel  as  if  no  one  had  ever  before  done 
justice  to  the  peculiar  charm  which  it  can  add  to  a 
landscape. 

Meanwhile,  Lowell's  quiet  seclusion  did  not  prevent 
him  from  being  deeply  interested  in  the  political  situa- 
tion of  the  time.  He  contributed  essays  to  the  '  Atlantic  * 
and  to  the  •  North  American  Review ' — of  which  he  became 
editor  in  1864 — ^which  have  been  collected  in  his  works. 
They  cannot  have  the  same  interest  for  the  English  as 
for  the  American  reader.  Lowell  did  not  profess  to  be  a 
political  philosopher  like  Tocqueville  or  the  authors  of 
the  'Federalist.'  He  wrote  as  one  'outside  politics,'  in 
the  American  phrase ;  and  occasional  excursions  into  the 
region  of  literary  allusion  show  that  he  was  scarcely- 
addressing  a  popular  audience.  The  articles  are  in  the 
main  a  grave  and  dignified  assertion  of  the  great  moral 
principle  which  he  took  to  be  involved  in  the  struggle 
with  the  slave-holding  States.  The  Union  sentiment  was 
now  the  support  instead  of  the  impediment  of  abolitionism ; 
and  Lowell  could  throw  his  whole  heart  into  the  cause. 
The  main  literary  result  was  the  second  series  of  '  Biglow^ 
Papers '  and  the '  Commemoration  Ode.'  In  some  respects 
Lowell  hardly  overcame  the  proverbial  di£Glculty  of  repeat- 
ing a  successful  hit.  Hosea  Biglow  has  become  rather 
diffuse.  The  attacks  upon  the  policy  of  England  may  be 
justifiable,  and  are  at  least  perfectly  intelligible,  fronci 
Lowell's  point  of  view ;  but  they  lead  to  argumentation 
in  verse  which,  though  witty  and  vigorous  enough,  has 
not  the  sharp,  pithy  emphasis  of  the  old  downright  blows. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  papers  incidentally  contain  some 
of  his  best  poetry.  '  Sunthin'  in  the  Pastoral  Line,'  begins 
with  a  picture  of  a  New  England  spring.  The  'Yankee 
Idyll,'  in  which  the  case  of  Mason  and  Slidell  is  argued. 
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starts  with  a  winter's  night  ramble ;  and  the  singularly 
pathetic  lament  over  the  nephews  who  had  fallen  in  the 
war  is  set  in  a  similar  framework.  If  Lowell  could  not 
laugh  so  heartily  as  of  old,  or  dash  off  such  a  charming 
poem  as  'The  Courtin'/  improvised  for  the  first  collection, 
he  could  give  forcible  expression  to  the  mood  in  which, 
while  the  *  snowflakes  whispered  on  the  pane '  and  gave  a 
charm  to  the  blazing  logs,  his  thoughts  were  absorbed  by 
Grant  and  Sherman,  and  longings  for  a  victorious  peace. 
His  permanent  sentiment  is  g^ven  in  the  most  impressive 
passage  which  he  ever  wrote : — 

'  O  strange  New  World  thet  yit  wast  never  young, 
Whose  youth  from  thee  by  gripin'  need  was  wrung. 
Brown  foundUn'  o'  the  woods,  whose  baby-bed 
Was  prowled  roun'  by  the  Injim's  cracklin'  tread. 
An'  who  greVst  strong  thru  shifts  an'  wants  an'  pains, 
Nussed  by  stem  men  with  empires  in  their  brains, 
Who  saw  in  vision  their  young  Ishmel  strain 
With  each  hard  hand  a  vassal  ocean's  mane. 
Thou,  skilled  by  Freedom  an'  by  gret  events 
To  pitch  new  states  as  Old- World  men  pitch  tents, 
Thou  taught  by  Fate  to  know  Jehovah's  plan. 
That  man's  devices  can't  unmake  a  man. 
An'  whose  free  latch-string  never  was  drawed  in 
Against  the  poorest  child  of  Adam's  kin — 
The  grave's  not  dug  where  traitor  hands  shall  lay 
In  fearful  haste  thy  murdered  corse  away  I ' 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  sentiment  expounded  in  the 
famous  *  Conmiemoration  Ode.'  The  ode  has  been  judged 
severely  by  critics  who  take  the  purely  poetical  standard. 
It  is  an  instance  of  the  old-fashioned  '  Pindaric  ode,'  intro- 
duced into  English  by  Cowley ;  and,  besides  being  '  form- 
less,' has  (they  complain)  passages  of  slovenly  or  *  caco- 
phonous '  versification.  Lowell  defended  himself  for  the 
plan  by  saying  that  he  deliberately  adopted  it  as  best  suited 
for  recitation,  after  a  good  deal  of  painful  experience  as  a 
listener  to  the  similar  performances  popular  in  America. 
It  was  written,  with  the  exception  of  the  fine  passage 
upon  Lincoln,  in  two  days  of  strong  excitement.  His 
apology  indicates  the  true  criterion.  It  is  on  the  border- 
line between  poetry  and  rhetoric;  and  the  critic  who 
reads  it  in  his  study,  as  poetry  is  generally  read  now,  may 
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find  that  it  falls  at  times  below  the  higher  level  of  poetic 
izispiration  towards  that  which  is  appropriate  to  a  public 
meeting.  And  yet  a  poem  which  has  been  accepted  by  a 
nation  as  the  worthy  utterance  of  its  patriotic  feelings 
has  better  credentials  than  any  that  can  be  given  by  the 
literary  authority.  We  must  humbly  confess,  at  any 
rate,  to  be  unable  to  read  it  without  admitting  its  singular 
power,  to  whatever  particular  class  of  literature  it  may 
be  assignable.  The  loftier  passages,  such  as  that  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  martyrs  to  the  cause,  seem  to  us  to  be 
genuine  poetry,  and  of  a  very  high  order.  Anyhow,  it 
has  the  fervour  and  glow  of  deep  feeling  which  makes 
technical  objections  appear  irrelevant  and  unworthy.    * 

The  intense  patriotic  feeling  which  animated  the  ode 
was  destined  to  a  serious  shock.  In  a  letter  written  a  few 
years  later,  Lowell  says  that  '  love  of  country  is '  in  his 
*  very  blood  and  bones.'  *  If  I  am  not  an  American^  who 
ever  was?'  He  was  defending  himself  for  some  lines 
called  '  The  World's  Fair,'  in  which  he  had  spoken  indig- 
nantly of  certain  familiar  abuses.  He  suggested  that 
Americans  should  exhibit,  as  specimens  of  their  own 
invention,  their  civil  service,  their  State  legislatures  and 
'  Rings,'  with  high  officials  sharing  the  plunder.  Bevela- 
tions  of  corrupt  practices  had  startled  him  during  Grant's 
second  administration,  and  he  had  been  taunted  with  the 
failure  of  democracy  during  a  visit  to  Europe.  In  early 
days  he  had  attributed  such  symptoms,  not  to  democracy, 
but  to  that  subservience  to  the  slave-owning  interest  which 
had  weakened  the  moral  sense  of  American  statesmen. 
That  evil  abolished,  the  true  American  was  to  reveal 
himself,  and  be  independent  in  spirit  as  in  politics. 

We  need  not  here  discuss  the  true  significance  of  the 
case.  To  Lowell  it  seemed  due,  partly  at  least,  to  the 
submergence  of  the  New  Englander  by  the  importation 
of  foreign  pauperism.  His  early  impressions,  he  says, 
had  been  received  in  a  community  '  the  most  virtuous, 
he  believed,  that  ever  existed.'  His  democratic  instinct 
was  a  natural  outcome  of  the  old  Puritanism  and  the 
social  conditions.  Jefferson,  as  he  incidentally  remarks, 
had  superimposed  upon  this  native  product  the  abstract 
doctrines  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  New 
Englander,  like  his  English  ancestors,  was  a  practical 
man,  holding  to  precedent  and  tradition,  and  objecting  to 
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being  taxed,  on  the  obvious  ground  that  he  liked  to  know 
what  was  to  be  done  with  his  money.  The  homespun 
democrat  accepted  for  the  time  the.  doctrine  of  the  'rights 
of  man/  as  it  led  to  the  same  conclusion  for  the  moment ; 
and  Lowell  oould  speak  of  the  Declaration  (Bentham's 
'hodge-podge  ^f  absurdities*)  as  proposing  'for  the  first 
time  to  embody  Christianity  in  human  laws.'  Yet  his 
inborn  Yankee  shrewdness  led  him  to  condenm  a  priori 
theories,  and  to  admit  that  even  democracy  was  an  ex- 
periment to  be  judged  by  its  results.  He  had  a  strong 
conservative  sentiment,  and  the  contempt  of  a  humorist 
for  the  fine  phrases  which  flattered  the  meaner  self  * 
complacency  of  his  countrymen.  To  himself,  indeed,  he 
always  remained  a  convinced  democrat.  In  the  address 
which  he  delivered  at  Birmingham  in  1884,  he  showed 
admirable  tact  in  discussing  the  point  under  the  eyes 
of  Englishmen  on  one  side,  and  Americans,  rather  sus- 
picious of  his  patriotism,  on  the  other.  He  spoke,  how- 
ever, mih  obvious  sincerity.  He  was  too  buoyant  in 
temperam«tit  to  be  a  pessimist,  and,  while  admitting 
certain  weaknesses  of  the  American  system,  held  that  the 
80und  common-sense  of  his  countiymen  would  enable  them 
to  'worry  through'  in  good  time.  The  American  constitu- 
tion would  endure,  as  he  told  Giiiaot,  so  long  as '  the  ideas 
of  its  founders  remained  dominant.'  The  'ideas,'  he  added, 
included  the  '  traditions  of  their  race  in  government  and 
morals ' ;  and  the  traditions,  no  doubt,  were  prett^^  fully 
r^resented  by  Parson  Willow  and  Hosea  Biglow. 

Lowell's  denunciation  of  scandals  and  his  interest  in 
civil  service  reform  led  incidentally  to  his  being  appointed 
a  presidential  elector,  and  to  his  receiving  Hie  mission  to 
Sp^in  and  afterwards  to  this  country.  Tho  United  States 
have  done  us  the  honour  of  sending  us  representatives 
qualified  by  literary  as  well  as  by  political  eminence ;  and 
Lowell  was  certainly  among  the  most  acceptable. 
Enough  is  given  in  the  'Life'  to  show  that  the  position 
had  its  difficulties.  Gtentlemen  who  claimed  to  be  both 
Irish  {patriots  and  American  citizens  gave  him  a  good  deal 
of  trouble ;  and  when  he  could  not  take  their  view  of  the 
question,  he  was  accused  of  '  sickening  sycophancy '  to  a 
wily  aristocracy.  To  the  English  xmnistry,  at  least,  he 
did  not  appear  to  err  in  the  sycophantic  direction.    EUs 

susceptibilities  were  ectsily  aroused;  and  in 
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society  he  was  ready  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  America 
even  upon  questions  where  he  was  sensible  of  a  weak  side 
in  his  case.  Lowell,  in  fact,  was  often  irritated  by  what 
he  called  *a  certain  condescension  in  foreigners/  The 
amusing  essay  with  that  title  and  certain  other  passages 
even  in  his  serious  poetry  show  the  feeling  rather  too 
strongly  for  English  tastes.  We  may  forgive  him  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  partly  due  to  his  affection  for  the 
old  race.  In  his  youth  he  had  told  his  countrymen  that 
they  had  '  a  mental  and  physical  stoop  of  their  shoulders.' 
They  accepted  a  position  of  inferiority.  But,  when  they 
had  fairly  claimed  equality,  it  was  the  more  annoying 
that  Englishmen  should  still  take  them  to  be  in  the  old 
provincial  position.  He  vdshed  for  a  friendly  feeling 
founded  on  mutual  respect;  and  few  men  have  done 
more  to  cultivate  the  desired  sentiment.  An  admirable 
public  speaker  and  a  charming  conversationalist,  he 
was  a  living  proof  that  the  descendants  of  the  old 
Puritans  could  preserve  their  homely  sagacity  and  yet 
take  the  highest  social  and  literary  polish.  He  was  not 
less  the  Hosea  Biglow  that  he  could  be  thoroughly  at  home 
in  the  most  cultivated  European  circles.  Franklin  had 
shown  the  charms  of  republican  simplicity  to  the  cour- 
tiers of  Louis  XYI;  and  Lowell  played  a  somewhat 
similar  part  among  modem  Englishmen.  His  strong 
personal  affections  and  his  hearty  appreciation  of  many 
charms  of  the  old  home  almost  naturalised  him  in  spirit, 
though  he  was  not  sufficiently  naturalised  in  law  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Rectorship  of  St  Andrew's. 

Lowell's  personal  career  was  saddened  during  these 
years  by  the  illness  of  his  wife,  which  led  to  her  death  just 
before  his  mission  ended  in  1885.  He  returned  to  America, 
where  his  daughter  and  grandchildren  were  still  living, 
and  whither  he  was  called  by  other  ties  stronger  than 
those  which  drew  him  to  England.  He  came  in  succeed- 
ing sunmiers  to  visit  favourite  English  scenes,  especially 
Whitby,  and  to  keep  up  the  warm  friendships  which 
he  had  formed.  A  fatal  illness  began  to  show  itself  in 
the  spring  of  1890,  and  after  much  suffering,  borne  with 
undaimted  cheerfulness,  and  solaced  by  his  old  literary 
enthusiasms,  he  died  on  12th  August,  1801.  The  strongest 
impression  made  by  reading  the  letters  will  perhaps  be 
due  to  the  personal  characteristics — ^to  the  admirable  sim- 
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t>lici1y,  warmth  of  heart,  and  courageous  buoyancy  of  a 
wholesome  and  vigorous  nature.  Lowell  had,  as  became 
a  humorist,  quaint  crotchets,  such  as  a  passion  for  dis- 
covering that  every  remarkable  person  had  an  infusion  of 
Jevdsh  blood  in  his  veins.  That  theory,  and  his  skill  in 
showing  that  every  so-called  'Americanism'  was  sanc- 
tioned by  early  English  authorities,  afforded  him  oppor- 
tunities for  exerting  all  his  knowledge  and  ingenuity. 
Such  little  oddities  only  gave  zest  to  his  talk  and  occasional 
play  to  a  certain  amusing  pugnacity.  Nobody  could  have 
been  a  warmer  or  more  steadfast  friend,  or  have  borne 
the  sorrows  of  life  more  simply  and  gallantly. 

Of  Lowell's  services  to  letters  thus  much  may  be  said. 
He  did  not  achieve  one  of  those  masterpieces  which 
become  permanent  monuments  of  a  national  literature. 
He  did  not  rival  Emerson  as  the  revealer  of  a  new  philo- 
sophical aspect  to  his  countrymen.  But  he  did  something 
towards  solving  the  problem  from  which  he  started — to 
show  how  his  countrymen  might  cease  to  be  *  provincial ' 
in  the  narrower  sense,  and  yet  retain  the  qualities  which 
had  been  associated  with  the  old  provincial  peculiarities. 
In  the  vast  evolution  of  a  new  society  which  has  taken 
place  in  America  since  Lowell's  birth,  the  New  England 
element  has  become  relatively  less  important  by  the 
introduction  of  so  many  races  which  do  not  share  its 
traditions.  Still  it  has  had  an  immense  iniSuence  upon  the 
whole  mass,  and  must  always  be  reckoned  as  one  of  its 
main  constituents.  What  Lowell  more  or  less  did  in  all 
his  activities,  was  to  extricate  the  iSner  creed  of  his  fore- 
fathers from  its  coarser  and  more  obsolete  surroundings, 
and  to  apply  the  sturdy  sagacity  and  strong  moral  sense, 
the  shrewd  humour  and  deep,  if  limited,  feeling  of  the  old 
Puritan  to  the  problems  of  his  day.  These  qualities,  he 
held,  would  enable  them  to  guide  the  inevitable  democratic 
tendencies  into  the  paths  of  downright  honesty  and  sound 
common-sense,  and  encounter  the  dangers  of  political  and 
social  materialism  that  threaten  the  faith  in  plain  living 
and  high  thinking.  We  must  hope  that  his  trust  in  the 
substantial  soundness  of  his  people  will  be  justified.  At 
any  rate  he  did  his  best  in  his  time  to  support  the  cause 
of  upright  and  elevated  aspiration. 
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Art.  v.— THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OP  ENGLISH  tBOSE. 

1.  Puritan  and  Anglican:    Studies  in   Literature^     By 
Edward  Dowden.    London :  Kegan  Paul,  1900. 

2.  English  Prose^Selections,    Edited  by  Sir  Henry  Craik. 
(\\       Five  volumes.    London  :  MacmiUan,  1893-06. 

.^•^        Afteb  the  later  prose  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  de- 

veloped  aud  exhausted,  in  the  genius  of  Burke,  all  the 

((^  possibilities  of  rhetorical  grandeur,  it  lost  life  and  sharp- 

h>  ness,  declining  into  a  false  eloquence  of  a  znechanlcal 

and  circumlocutory  cast.    Excessive  balance  and  verbal 
contrast,  idle  epithets  and  withered  flowers  of  speech, 
came  to  be  the  art  of  prose,  as  it  was  g^ierally  practised. 
For  ordinary  purposes  it,  perhaps,  remained  an  adequate 
and  even  dignified  Tnanner  of  expression.    If  it  was  less 
winning  than  direct  natural  speech,  it  possessed,  at  least 
for  those  who  cared  to  listen,  more  authority.    For  the 
purpose  of  art,  however,  the  later  prose  of  the  eighteenth 
century  became  almost  as  much  worn  out  as  the  eight- 
eenth century  couplet.     Consequently,  just  as  the  leaders 
of  the  new  movement  in  poeti]y  returned  to  the  plays  of 
the  earlier  dramatists,  so  the  essayists  began  to  study 
the  works  of  the  then  neglected  prose-writers  of  the 
seventeenth  centiuy;  and  in  these  works  they  found 
such  beauty  of  phrase  and  freshness  of  rhytlun,  such 
idiomatic  force  and  magnificence  of   diction,  that  the 
pre-Bestoration  period  was  proclaimed  the  age  of  classic 
prose.  But  from  many  causes  the  return  to  earlier  models 
'    in  prose  has  been  neither  so  general  nor  so  lasting  as 
the  corresponding  movement  in  poetry.    The  undoubted 
grandeur  of  the  earlier  writers  is  not  without  a  kind 
of  ruggedness  in  the  minutiae  of  composition ;  and,  as  a 
whole,  the  matter  of  their  writings  is  not  of  a  nature  to 
engage  the  interest  of  an  ordinary  reader.    Besides,  those 
who  continued  the  traditions  of  Junius  and  Gibbon  had 
subjects  more  attrcu^tive,  and  a  larger  audience,  than  those 
who  versified  in  the  manner  of  Pope;  so  that  at  the 
present  day  the  magisterial  statement  of  commonplace 
thought  is  still  employed  in  the  daily  affairs  of  men,  from 
the  leading  article  and  the  Blue-book  to  the  circular  of  the 
world  of  commerce. 

De    Quincey,  Hazlitt,    Lambi    Shelley,   and   Landor, 
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Ruskiny  Newman,  Fater,  and  other  writers  of  eminence 
returned  in  various  ways  to  the  older  traditions,  but  did 
not  firmly  re-establish  them.  By  their  combined  effort 
they  weakened  the  influence  of  the  accepted  eighteenth 
century  diction,  which  was  also  greatly  modified  by 
Macaulay ;  but  as  each  writer  formed  a  style  of  his  own, 
entirely  individual  and  distinct,  anything  Uke  uniformity 
was  as  far  from  being  attained  as  ever  it  has  been  in  the 
history  of  English  literature.  The  effect  of  this  variety, 
joined  with  that  continual  quest  for  the  surprising  phrase 
which  marks  and  so  often  mars  many  fine  works  of  fiction, 
and  aided  by  the  infiuence  of  Garlyle  on  George  Meredith 
and  on  other  writers  of  equal  extravagance  and  less  genius, 
has  been  to  deprive  our  latter-day  prose  of  any  authorita- 
tive standard. 

This  has  led  to  another  reaction.  We  have  again 
placed  before  us  as  the  pattern  for  imitation  the  authors 
of  *  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  or  some  years  before  that 
period,'  to  quote  Gk>ldsmith's  definition  of  the  Augustan 
age  of  England.  The  manes  of  Coleridge  and  De  Quincey 
are  sometimes  appeased  by  the  admission  that  there  were 
great  -writers  of  prose  before  Dryden,  Swift,  Addison,  or 
whoever  is  about  to  be  restored  to  the  throne  of  elo- 
quence ;  but  it  is  contended  that  the  works  of  the  earlier 
writers  contained  no  principle  of  development  upon  which 
literary  art  could  make  a  sure  and  steady  advance.  They 
did  not,  we  are  told,  elaborate  a  generally  accepted  style 
for  the  journeyman  work  of  literature;  and  the  perfecting 
of  prose,  as  the  instrument  of  the  average  purpose,  was  a 
reformation  accomplished  through  the  infiuence  of  French 
models  soon  after  the  Restoration. 

Prom  this  judgment,  and  from  the  more  sweeping 
condemnation  of  the  earlier  style  as  *  cumbersome  and 
unavailing,'  we  hope  to  be  able  to  show  good  reason  for 
dissenting.  In  our  opinion,  the  fundamental  change  in 
our  lang^uage  that  occurred  soon  after  the  Restoration  was 
a  change  for  the  worse,  as  tmnecessary  as  it  was,  for  any 
good  result,  ineffective.  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  find  much 
support  for  our  contention  in  the  modem  works  that  deal 
with  the  history  of  English  prose.  But  in  these  works, 
which  generally  dismiss  the  subject  in  a  few  words,  it 
may  be  that  the  true  focus  for  the  point  in  discussion  has 
not  been  obtained.  In  studying  the  writings  of  the  seven- 

o  2 
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teenth  oentmy  authors,  a  reader  is  apt  to  grow  weary  of 
their  stormy  wranglings  about  contemporary  questions 
of  government,  divinity,  philosophy — questions  supremely 
important  in  their  day,  but  supremely  unattractive  now ; 
and,  apart  from  any  question  of  style,  his  sympathies 
generally  become  pre-engaged  by  the  stir  and  colour  of 
daily  life  in  the  lighter  and  gayer  works  of  the  succeeding 
period. 

Before  directly  considering  the  earlier  prose,  it  may 
be  well  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  that  pompous  and 
circumlocutory  manner  which  caused  the  writers  of  the 
Romantic  school  to  return  to  the  diction  of  the  authors 
who  flourished  before  the  Restoration.  By  dealing  first 
with  the  defects  of  the  later  style,  and  then  approaching 
the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  Coleridge,  Lamb,  De 
Quincey,  and  Hazlitt,  it  may  be  possible  to  discern  again 
in  the  prose  of  the  seventeenth  century  some  of  those 
incomparable  qualities  upon  which  they  dwell  with  such 
relish  and  delight. 

At  the  outset,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  Restoration,  there  were  two  distinct  kinds 
of  prose  in  vogue,  which  are  usually  confused  by  critics 
belonging  to  other  schools.  In  the  first  place,  there  was 
the  Btyle  mentioned  by  Bishop  Sprat  as  the  standard  of 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Society.  It  consisted  in 
rejecting  all  figurative  expressions,  and  using  the  every- 
day tongue  of  men,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  mathematical 
plainness  of  speech.  So  far  as  it  was  possible,  however, 
this  dry-as-dust  language  had  already  been  elaborated  and 
vridely  employed  long  before  its  principles  were  distinctly 
enunciated.  From  Hales  and  ChiUing^orth  down  to  Pear- 
son, the  development  of  this  unadorned  and  solid  diction 
can  be  traced,  until  at  last  it  loses  all  literary  character. 

The  other  style,  which  unfortunately  concerns  our 
literature  more  than  our  science  and  theology,  was  that 
which  arose  amongst  the  Cavaliers  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  11,  when,  as  Swift  says,  the  Court,  which  used 
to  be  the  standard  of  propriety  and  correctness  of  speech, 
became  the  worst  school  in  England  for  that  accomplish- 
ment. Swift,  at  any  rate,  was  a  good  judge  of  style,  and 
he  had  probably  read  more  of  the  works  of  the  period  he 
condemns  than  any  modem  critic  cares  to  peruse.  We 
may  therefore  accept  his  statement  that  this  deterioration 
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of  the  English  language  continued  in  his  time,  that  is  to 
say,  from  the  age  of  Dryden  to  the  age  of  Addison. 

Diyden  himself,  however,  does  not  wholly  belong  to 
the  Restoration :  he  is  of  the  transition.  Opinions  may 
change,  but  the  ruling  habits  of  thought  and  expression, 
acquired  when  a  man's  genius  takes  shape  and  character, 
alter  little  in  after-life.  And  as  Dryden,  in  the  most 
valuable  portions  of  his  critical  prefaces,  while  quoting 
French  authorities,  developed  some  of  the  principles  of 
Ben  Jonson,  whom  he  placed  before  them  all,  so  in  the 
energy  of  his  figures  and  the  racy  idiom  of  his  sentences, 
he  adhered  to  the  traditions  of  style  prevalent  in  his 
younger  days.  Halifax  also,  in  the  matter  of  diction,  was 
only  a  trinmier,  in  his  own  meaning  of  the  word.  Be- 
sembling  Swift,  who  held  that  the  English  of  the  first 
Charles's  reign  retained  the  best  qualities  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan writers,  he  displays  one  at  least  of  its  excellences, 
a  masculine  use  of  the  vernacular,  the  secret  of  which 
Defoe  afterwards  recovered  but  did  not  communicate. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  half -measures  of  men  like 
Dryden  and  Halifax,  and  in  spite  of  the  conservatism  of 
Barrow  and  South,  a  thorough  alteration  in  the  structure 
and  material  of  our  language  took  place.  As  Swift  also 
says,  the  licentiousness  which  entered  with  the  Restora- 
tion, from  infecting  our  religion  and  morals,  fell  to  cor- 
rupting our  speech.  Professor  Earle  summarises  the 
effect  of  the  Norman  conquest  on  the  formation  of  the 
EInglish  tongue  by  the  statement  that  a  French  family 
settled  in  England  and  edited  the  language.  The  Cava- 
liers who  returned  with  Charles  II  had  been  so  long 
abroad  that  many  of  them  appear  to  have  lost  their 
native  idiom ;  and  it  seemed  at  first  likely  that  they 
would  succeed  in  editing  the  English  language  a  second 
time.  Had  they  completed  their  revision,  the  best  and 
the  greatest  part  of  our  literature  would  have  now  become 
as  dead  for  most  of  us  as  the  publications  of  the  Early 
English  Text  Society,  or,  at  least,  more  obsolete  than  was 
the  Latin  of  Ennius  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  Happily,  how- 
ever, the  foundations  had  been  too  strongly  built,  and  the 
second  invasion  of  the  French  was  not  wholly  successful ; 
yet  the  injury  sustained  was  irreparable.  Three  great 
losses,  we  think,  are  clearly  discermble  to  the  student  of 
our  prose  literature, 
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Firstly,  it  is  from  the  Restoration  that  we  date  that  in- 
creasing insensibility  with  regard  to  the  infinite  rhythms 
of  our  language,  which  will  probably  end  in  English  being 
spoken  in  the  same  level  unaccented  tone  as  the  French. 
Through  the  influence,  perhaps,  of  the  descendants  of  the 
old  French  colonists  of  America,  this  has  already  come  to 
pass  in  the  United  States.  And  already,  by  its  lack  of 
rhythmic  individuality,  some  of  the  most  vivid  and  original 
prose  of  the  present  day,  English  and  American,  fails  not 
only  in  charm  but  in  expressiveness.  In  fact,  of  all  the 
writers  of  great  merit,  from  the  Restoration  to  the 
present  centiuy,  Newman  alone  succeeded  in  recovering 
that  mastery  of  rhythm  which  was  the  characteristic  of 
our  prose  before  its  *  reformation.' 

A  yet  greater  loss  was  the  vernacular  element,  which 
gradually  disappeared  from  all  books  intended  for  polite 
readers ;  and  with  it  went  all  the  native  strength  of  the 
language.  Amongst  a  collection  of  vulgar  phrases  quoted 
from  authors  of  eminence,  and  strongly  condemned  in  a 
very  popular  work  on  composition  published  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  last  centiuy,  are  many  such  as — '  the  drift  of 
these  letters ' ;  *  his  name  must  go  doum  to  posterity ' ;  *  the 
moat  agreeable  kind  of  writing ' ;  '  he  made  no  more  trans- 
lations ' ;  and  we  are  warned  that^  *  however  significant 
it  may  be,  no  expression  that  has  a  tendency  to  create 
sensations  of  disgust  will,  by  a  judicious  writer,  be  thought 
worthy  of  admission.'  L'Estrange  or  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart 
himself  might  find  comfort  in  the  thought  that,  when 
such  mild  colloquialisms  as  those  which  we  have  quoted 
were  creating  sensations  of  disgust,  the  accepted  prose 
style  was  the  most  verbose,  wooden,  and  unexpressive 
that  ever  a  nation,  after  a  hundred  years  of  toil,  had 
attained. 

Thirdly,  though  we  might  particularise  other  virtues 
of  our  prose  which  were  lost  at  the  Restoration,  all  can  be 
summed  up  in  the  one  word  '  tradition.'  It  is  the  only 
stock  upon  which  grafts  can  flourish  and  bear  fruits 
Without  it,  Congreve  might  found  a  style  that  was 
French  in  its  union  of  brilliant  wit  and  naturalness,  and 
Addison  almost  equal  his  achievement  by  the  ease  and 
elegance  of  his  i)eriods ;  but  they  were  like  exotic  growths 
that  flower  and  i)erish. 

Reformations  in  style  appear  to  resemble  revolutions 
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in  government ;  they  become  a  habit,  and  end  in  either 
anarchy  or  tyranny.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  from  a  survey  of  the  books  produced  after  the 
age  of  the  *  reformed '  prose,  that  consummate  manner  of 
writing  which  should  fulfil  the  average  purpose  was  not 
obtained  from  the  example  of  Dryden,  Swift,  or  Addison, 
each  of  whom  was  in  his  way  as  inimitable  as  any  of  his 
great  predecessors.  As  in  the  case  of  authors  of  a  recent 
date,  such  as  Matthew  Arnold  and  Pater,  they  only  in- 
tensified by  the  force  of  their  genius  the  diversity  of 
styles  which  already  existed ;  and  this  was  increased  by 
the  mannerisms  of  inferior  writers  who  attempted  to 
obtain  by  affectation  iii  diction  that  distinction  which 
nature  had  denied  them.  It  required  another  reforma- 
tion, we  might  say  another  revolution,  to  produce  the 
literary  dictator  who  should  put  an  end  to  this  anarchy  of 
letters ;  and  ihe  one  writer  of  English  who  really  struck 
root  downward  and  blossomed  upward  in  the  general  style, 
to  use  Professor  Saintsbury's  phrase,  did  not  appear  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  For  Dr  John- 
son alone  succeeded  in  creatixi^  a  uniform  style  which 
became  and  remained  the  general  pattern  for  writers  of 
ordinary  ability.  So  far  as  Johnson's  written  work  com- 
pares with  the  vigour  and  originality  of  his  conversation, 
Oarriek's  ill-natured  epigram  upon  Goldsmith  might  have 
been  reversed  to  fit  the  author  of  the  'Rambler*  and 
'  Rasselas,'  had  it  not  been  that  the  style  of  these  books 
was  so  imitable  and  so  imitated  that  they  belong,  if  not 
to  English  literature,  at  least  to  the  history  of  our  written 
language. 

Sir  Henry  Craik  claims  for  Johnson  that 

*he  preserved  us  against  the  triviality  and  feebleness,  that 
would  have  come  from  the  imitatioii  pf  Addison's  prose  by  the 
ordinary  writer  who  had  not  the  secret  of  Addison's  genius.  •  • . 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  competent  writer  of  prose 
since  Johnson's  day  has  not,  in  spite  of  all  diversities  of  genius, 
and  in  spite  even  of  earnest  resistance  to  his  sway,  owed  much 
of  such  rhythm  and  balance  and  lucidity  ad'  he  has  attained 
to  the  example  set  by  Johnson.  .  .  .  To' Johnson  it  was  left 
to  establish  a  code,  to  evolve  order  out  of  disorderly  mate 
rials,  to  found  a  new  ideal  of  style  in  absolutely  logical  pre 
ciinon,  adding  to  that  precision,  dignity  and  eloquence  and 
force.* 
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This  is  more  the  speech  of  an  advocate  than  the  state- 
ment of  a  judicious  critic ;  yet  the  usefuhiess  of  Johnson's 
work  is  unquestionable.  It  must  not,  however,  be  over- 
looked that,  as  a  matter  of  history,  the  prose  style 
most  in  vogue  when  the  father  of  all  leader-writers  in- 
vented the  instrument  of  the  average  expression,  was  that 
of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  author  of  *  Characteristics,'  which 
has  many  resemblances  to  the  affected  and  uni^omatic 
pomp  of  diction  used  by  Gibbon ;  and,  next  to  Johnson's, 
Gibbon's  style  has  had  more  influence  in  English  prose 
than  that  of  any  other  man.  What  Johnson  did  was  to 
return  to  seventeenth-century  models,  so  far  as  he  could 
appreciate  them,  and  so  far  as  they  were  then  able  to  be 
followed. 

'  I  have  studiously  endeavoured,*  are  his  words,  *  to  collect 
examples  from  the  writers  before  the  Restoration,  whose  works 
I  regard  as  the  wells  of  English  undefiled,  as  the  pure 
sources  of  genuine  diction.  Our  language  for  almost  a  century 
has,  by  the  concurrence  of  many  causes,  been  gradually  depart- 
ing from  its  original  Teutonic  character  and  deviating  towards 
a  Gallic  structure  and  phraseology,  from  which  it  ought  to  be 
our  endeavour  to  recall  it  by  maldng  our  ancient  volumes  the 
ground-work  of  style/ 

But,  despite  the  remark  of  one  of  his  biographers,  that 
he  had  '  an  injudicious  partiality '  for  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
Johnson,  it  must  be  confessed,  recovered  the  dead  words 
more  than  the  spirit  and  imagination  of  the  age  of  our 
finest  prose.  Picture  the  great  dictionary-maker,  note- 
book in  hand,  reading  his  favourite  author,  and  endeav- 
ouring to  ascertain  the  plain  matter-of-fact  signification 
of  the  words,  amidst  all  the  iridescent  play  of  fancies, 
the  choral  music,  the  fine  shadings  of  expression  and 
mood,  of  that  master  of  eloquence  whose  mere  strength 
of  language  so  compelled  his  admiration  that  he  almost 
pardoned  the  subtle  art  with  which  it  was  used  I  For 
Johnson,  with  his  strong  conmion-sense  and  lack  of 
imaginative  faculty,  was  a  typical  example  of  the  English 
mind  in  its  slow  and  steady  advance  in  material  organisa- 
tion. The  genius  of  England  was  then,  by  laborious  en- 
quiries and  reasonings,  rooting  itself  deeper  into  the  facts 
of  Uf  e,  and,  Uke  some  perennial  plant,  increasing  its  hold 
upon  the  earth,  so  that,  when  the  storms  of  winter  were 
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over,  it  might  bear  more  blossom  and  fruit  and  gather 
strength  to  faee  the  recurring  season  of  stress  and  decay. 
Johnson  also  was  a  great  reconstructor.  It  is  easy  at  the 
present  day  to  find  fault  with  the  style  that  he  established, 
its  lack  of  directness  and  vivacity,  its  monotony  of  balance, 
and  its  circundocution.  Neither  in  its  structure  nor  in  its 
vocabulary  did  it  resemble  the  prose  which  he  studied  to 
restore.  It  was  a  ruder  instrument,  and  one  not  hard  to 
handle,  especially  in  a  slovenly  way.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
constructed  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties.  To  vary  the 
illustration,  Johnson  might  be  charged  with  not  having 
discovered  the  real  beauty  of  the  mountains  through  which 
he  passed ;  but  in  this  case  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  was  he  who  built  the  road  over  the  quagmire  that  lay 
at  their  feet. 

This  was  a  work  of  great  labour.  If  Johnson's  style 
lacks  life,  it  was  because  he  had  no  living  traditions  or 
living  language  to  build  upon  when  he  set  to  work  to  pre- 
vent English  writers  from  being  reduced — ^to  use  his  own 
phrase — *  to  babble  a  dialect  of  France.'  The  lang^uage  of 
society  should  have  constituted  the  base  of  literary  expres- 
sion ;  but  instead  of  being  the  idiomatic  speech  of  the  people, 
used  with  finer  art,  delicacy,  and  point,  it  was  worse  than 
useless  to  a  reformer  whose  inspiration  was  derived  from 
the  genuine  eloquence  of  the  pre-Bestoration  age.  When 
the  vulgar  tongue  remains  the  basis  of  expression  in 
literature  and  social  discourse,  its  idiomatic  phrases  and 
words,  while  giving  strength  and  flexibility  to  the  slyle, 
become  in  turn  refined  by  associations  and  enriched  with 
more  delicate  shadings ;  and  it  is,  we  think,  chiefly  by  this 
process  that,  in  spite  of  its  scantier  vocabulary,  the  French 
language  has  obtained  its  power  of  significance,  its  clear- 
ness and  elasticity. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  entirely  different 
direction  in  which  the  diction  of  France  developed  in 
the  eighteenth  century ;  for  it  is  obvious  to  every  student 
of  French  literature  that  modem  French  prose,  of  which 
Voltaire  founded  the  type,  is  not  the  magnificent  instru- 
ment of  expression  that  Bossuet  used.  As  M.  Bruneti^re 
remarks,  a  quicker,  more  vivacious,  and  simpler  manner 
of  phrasing  replaced  the  rich  organic  sentences  of  the 
older  writers.  There  was,  however,  no  break  in  the 
tradition*    At  the  Court  and  in  th^  8(ihn89  amidst  thQ 
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commerce  of  wit  and  compliment»  the  language  grew 
more  flexiUe  and  sparkling,  but  the  same  laws  of  struc- 
tore  and  idiom  were  observed;  and  when,  with  the 
romantic  movement,  writers  such  as  Chateaubriand  and 
Lamennais  appeared,  who  required  a  more  poetic  and 
abundant  diction,  they  were  able  to  return  to  their  classics 
of  the  seventeenth  centiuy  without  a  suspicion  of  effort 
or  affectation.  The  permanence  of  the  older  tradition 
still  keeps  the  style  of  Bossuet  in  its  position  as  the 
standard  prose  of  France,  and,  in  spite  of  innovators, 
preserves  its  derivative,  the  lighter  conversational  style, 
as  the  instrument  of  the  average  expression;  so  that, 
by  the  force  of  this  tradition,  the  average  French  writer 
inherits  a  prose  characterised  above  all  others  by  its 
clearness,  idiomatic  flexibility,  and  charm. 

Had  our  language  been  left  to  develope  itself  according 
to  its  own  traditions  and  tendencies,  we  might  not  have 
arrived  at  a  prose  equalling  the  French  in  its  specific 
qualities,  but  we  should  have  retained  and  perfected  other 
powers  of  expression  equally  valuable.  These  two  nations, 
which  differ  so  radically  in  their  dramatic  and  lyrical 
poetry,  could  never  have  res^nbied  each  other  in  the 
essential  virtues  of  their  prose.  The  success  with  which 
the  Russian  novelists  of  the  passing  age,  while  learning 
their  art  chiefly  from  the  French,  yet  preserved  in  their 
methods  and  ideas  a  nationality  as  distinct  as  that  of  any 
literature  in  the  modem  world,  is  evidence  of  the  assimi- 
lative and  transforming  forces  that  reside  in  a  language 
whose  peculiar  structure  and  idiom  are  preserved.  This 
is  also  the  salient  point  in  the  history  of  the  modem 
literature  of  France.  But  after  the  Restoration,  wherever 
our  writers  resemble  those  of  France,  the  resemblance 
serves  only  to  make  more  patent  the  inimitable  authen- 
ticity of  inspiration  by  which  in  every  case  the  French 
excel.  For  even  they  who  hold  that  our  men  of  letters 
did  well  to  break  away  from  the  traditions  of  the  seven- 
teenth-century diction,  miuflt  admit  that  amongst  those 
T^ho  in  any  way  imitated  the  great  French  prose  writers, 
there  is  not  one  who  can  be  placed  on  a  level  with  his 
archetype.  Pascal,  Bossuet,  Moli^re,  La  Rochefoucauld, 
and  Voltaire  I  Can  our  Temples,  Tillotsons,  Drydens  or 
Congreves,  our  Addisons  or  Chesterfields  compare  with 
these  as  masters  of  prose  ? 
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If  we  wish  to  sastain  the  comparison,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  those  of  oui^  authors  who  flourished  before 
the  Bestoratioiit  when  England,  instead  of  b^ng,  from  a 
literary  point  of  view,  almost  a  province  of  France,  was  a 
I>owerful  and  independent  nation  with  ia  literature  almost 
equal  to  that  of  Greece  in  the  age  of  Pericles.  This  brings 
us  to  th<^  TOAiTi  purpose  of  our  essay-  That  England  held  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 
a  supreme  position  in  dramatio  and  lyrical  poetry  for  fifty  '*' 
years  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I  would  hardly 
now  be  denied.  We  also  wish  to  show,  by  a  brief  review 
of  ihe  earlier  seventeenth^century  writers,  that  our  finest 
prose  style  arose  amongst  the  great  Elizabethans,  and 
survived  and  continuously  developed  tmtil  the  reign  of 
Charles  II;  and  that,  had  no  disastrous  change  then 
occurred,  there  would  probably  have  been  permanently 
estaUished  in  England,  not  only  a  style  capable  of  every 
variety  of  eloquence,  but  also  a  secondary  diction,  terser 
and  more  idiomatic,  alert  and  effective  than  that  which 
we  owe  to  the  labours  of  Dr  Johnson.  To  those  who 
study  literature  apart  from  history,  the  time  following 
the  death  of  Shakespeare  may  seem  to  be  a  period  of 
decadence  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  national  creative  force. 
But,  even  as  regards  poetry,  it  appears  to  us  to  have  been 
an  age  that  in  itself  was  still  full  of  promise ;  a  brilliant 
dawn  that  was  suddenly  overcast  with  storm-clouds  as  it 
was  turning  into  the  clear  and  equable  light  of  day.  The 
Renaissance,  with  ite  promise  of  g<»ieral  culture  and  fresh 
developments  of  the  literary  spirit,  was  obscured  by  the 
religious  and  political  disturbances  arising  out  of  the 
Beformation. 

Professor  Dowden,  in  his  interesting  and  valuable 
studies  of  the  Angfican  and  Puritan  literature  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  describes  Elizabethan  literatore  as 
the  work  of  the  interacting  influences  of  the  two  great 
European  movements.  But  surely  the  Renaissance  view  of 
life  was  then  the  literary  force.  The  ^  Faerie  Queiene,'  with 
its  medisBval  material,  ite  rich  and  finished  colouring,  might 
almost  have  been  written  by  some  countryman  of  Dante 
and  Savonarola.  Bacon,  again,  in  his  philosoi^cal  works 
and  essays,  owed  no  more  to  Protestantism  than  Oalileo  and 
Montaigne  did  to  Catholicism.  In  fact,  with  one  exception, 
all  the  great  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  writers  are  chil- 
dren of  the  Italian  Renaissance,    The  settlement  of  the 
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questions  arising  out  of  the  Reformation  in  England  was 
postponed  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  A  g^reat  national 
danger  had  made  for  national  unity  and  thus  strengthened 
the  position  of  the  Crown ;  and  while  it  was  still  possible 
for  a  Grindal  to  become  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
two  parties  in  religion  continued  in  a  state  of  unstable 
equilibrium.  Had  England  at  that  time  had  its  John 
Knox,  there  would  not  have  been  any  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  a  popular  drama.  As  it  was,  Shake- 
speare, for  instance,  became  neither  an  ardent  Papist  nor 
an  ardent  Protestant ;  he  saw  both  sides,  and  remained  a 
student  of  life.  A  chief  characteristic  of  the  Benaissance 
in  England,  after  the  founding  of  the  theatre,  was  that  it 
favoured  the  production  of  dramatic  poetry  more  than 
prose.  Not  many  persons  could  read  a  book,  but  all  could 
follow  the  acting  of  a  play ;  and  the  stage  therefore  was 
far  more  profitable  than  the  printing-press. 

Nevertheless  Hooker's  famous  work  is  alone  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  discussion  of  the  questions  arising  out 
of  the  Reformation  spread  and  deepened.  Being  mainly 
confined  to  an  uncultured  though  earnest  body  of  the 
people,  the  Puritan  movement  found  little  abiding  expres- 
sion except  in  Milton  and  Bunyan ;  and  its  force  is  princi- 
pally shown  in  a  negative  manner  by  the  sudden  decline 
of  the  drama.  As  men's  thoughts  were  more  and  more 
drawn  away  from  the  pageant  of  human  existence,  the 
sane  and  vigorous  genius  of  the  middle  classes,  from 
which  the  greatest  dramatists  had  sprung,  was  diverted 
into  other  channels ;  and  the  stage  therefore  lost  its  sound 
and  genial  outlook  on  life.  Jack  Donne,  the  i>oet,  turning 
preacher,  John  Hales  quitting  the  London  taverns  for  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  i^pify  the  national  change  of  mind.  The 
histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  that  had  furnished  materials 
for  plays,  and  the  Bible,  which  Peele  had  not  scrupled  to 
use  for  this  purpose,  were  now  ransacked  by  the  pro- 
jectors of  new  systems  and  theories  in  matters  of  Church 
and  State.  Religion  and  politics,  in  short,  absorbed  the 
vital  intellectual  power  of  England ;  and,  while  dramatic 
poetry  declined,  oratory  and  prose  developed.  The  manner 
in  which  men,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
began  to  gather  around  Ben  Jonson  and  Lord  Falkland 
seems  to  show  that,  had  the  political  and  religious  ques- 
tions been  peaceably  settled,  there  would  have  ensued  in 
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England,  during  the  reign  of  the  first  Stewarts,  a  far  more 
general  spread  of  culture  than  that  which  came  about  in 
France  in  consequence  of  similar  gatherings  of  courtiers 
and  men  of  letters.  England  had  then  achieved  a  litera- 
ture of  deeper  life  and  wider  appeal  than  any  of  her 
rivals.  The  national  mind,  though  turning  its  attention 
wholly  to  matters  of  Church  and  State,  was  never  stronger 
and  more  active ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  has  been 
a  literary  dictator  who  united  in  himself  more  learning, 
natural  gifts,  and  good  sense  than  Ben  Jonson. 

Towards  the  close  of  a  great  age  in  any  art,  when  the 
finest  work  has  been  done,  there  survives  too  often  a  desire 
to  accomplish  something  further  in  the  same  direction, 
-which  gives  rise  to  a  school  of  extravagant  artifice.  Men 
of  merit  api>ear,  emulous  of  the  success  of  earlier  writers, 
whose  talent  was  not  perhaps  superior  to  theirs,  but  who 
wrote  before  them,  in  a  golden  age  when  the  description 
of  the  commonplace  situations  of  life  contained  an  origin- 
ality and  a  vital  truth  which  could  not  but  be  lost  in  a 
second  handling.  The  late-comers  therefore,  in  order  to 
escape  comparison,  are  often  driven  by  their  ambition  to 
adopt  rejected  or  out-of-the-way  themes,  the  fantastic 
ugliness  and  violent  representation  of  which  prove  that 
they  were  written  by  men  in  whom  the  healthiest 
instincts  of  life  were  overpowered  by  the  vanity  of 
the  author.  The  tendency  in  question  can  only  be  re- 
strained and  directed  to  other  and  virgin  fields  of  litera- 
ture by  a  growth  of  critical  taste.  This  growth  of  critical 
taste  Jonson  could  have  promoted ;  and  even  in  the  verse 
of  the  Jacobean  and  Caroline  days,  it  is  surely  to  his 
influence  that  we  owe  all  those  lyrics  whose  grace  and 
clearness  of  thought  and  expression  distinguish  them 
from  the  school  of  Donne. 

Had  Jonson  completed,  published,  and  discussed  the 
essay  on  style  which  lies  in  rudiments  and  excellent  pieces 
of  translation  in  his  conmionplace  book,  the  traditions  of 
our  older  prose  might  have  been  strengthened  and  pre- 
served. This  is  not  so  much  a  mere  dream  of  the  might- 
have-been,  as  an  appreciation  of  the  striking  merits  of 
that  little  note-book  of  Jonson's  which,  though  not  pub- 
lished until  the  stormy  days  of  1641,  shows  that  there 
was  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  a  master   of  exemplary   oritioismi  with  truer 
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insight  into  the  worth  of  books  and  men,  with  more 
abundant  and  active  learning,  and  with  finer  powers 
of  expression  than  ever  Malherbe,  Balzac,  Boileau  or  St 
Ehrremond  possessed.  Jonson,  in  his  *  Discoveries,'  dis- 
cerned so  clearly  the  characteristics  of  the  finest  prose  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  so  strongly  approved  them, 
that  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  quote  some  of  his  views 
concerning  a  style  which  is  now  somewhat  out  of  favour. 
It  may  be  said  of  him,  as  he  says  of  another  writer  of  his 
day,  presumably  Bacon,  that 

*  he  never  forced  his  language,  nor  went  out  of  the  highway  of 
8X)eaking,  but  for  some  great  necessity  or  apparent  profit ;  for 
he  denied  figures  to  be  invented  for  ornament,  but  for  aid.' 

Yet  the  use  of  all  the  graces  of  eloquence,  in  addition 
to  mere  perspicuity,  was  never  better  commended  and 
exemplified  than  in  his  brief  jottings. 

*  A  man  should  so  deliver  himself  .  .  .  that  his  hearer  may 
take  knowledge  of  his  discipline  with  some  delight;  and  so 
apparel  fair  and  good  matter  that  the  studious  of  elegancy  be 
not  defrauded ;  redeem  arts  from  their  rough  and  braky  seats, 
where  they  lay  hid  and  overgrown  with  thorns,  to  a  pure, 
open,  and  flow'ry  light,  where  they  may  take  the  eye  and  be 
taken  by  the  hand.' 

Many  of  the  notes,  in  which  he  has  heightened  some 
passage  from  the  Roman  critics,  are  admirable  for  their 
charm  of  style.  Spenser,  he  says,  in  afPecting  the.  ancient, 
wrote  no  language;  yet  he  himself  retained  an  artist's 
appreciation  of  the  colour  and  freshness  which  an  old 
phrase  can  give  when  rightly  employed. 

*  Words  borrowed  of  antiquity  do  lend  a  kind  of  majesty 
to  style,  and  are  not  without  their  delight  sometimes.  For 
they  have  the  authority  of  years,  and  out  of  their  intermission 
do  win  themselves  a  kind  of  gracelike  newness.' 

Jeremy  Taylor  might  have  written  the  following 
passage  in  the  defence  of  prose  as  an  instrument  for  the 
loveliest  effects  of  art : 

*  Some  words  are  to  be  culled  out  for  ornament  and  colour, 
as  we  gather  flowers  to  strow  houses  or  make  garlands ;  but 
they  are  better  when  they  grow  to  our  style ;  as  in  a  meadow 
where,  though  the  mere  grass  and  greenness  delight,  yet  the 
variety  of  flowers  doth  heighten  and  beautify.' 
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It  commonly  happens  that  if  a  man  loses  anything  of 
worth  in  his  earlier  days,  he  afterwards  conies  to  think 
that  it  was  of  greater  price  than  all  that  he  stiU  retains. 
Hence  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  regret  the  decay  of 
that  brilliant  and  picturesque  use  of  the  vernacular  which 
was  one  of  the  kinds  of  prose  obtaining  in  the  Tudor 
reigns,  but  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  few  works  of 
intrinsic  merit  and  in  scarce  one  of  original  arti  But 
could  even  the  greatest  admirer  of  our  Elizabethan  trans* 
lators  decline  to  admit  that  Bacon,  for  instance,  in  his 
'  Advancement  of  Learning,'  was  not  justified  in  his  use 
of  the  latinised  diction,  that  vox  nova  in  nostra  lingiui^ 
with  its  deei>er  tones,  its  amplitude  of  rhythm,  and  its 
grandeur  ?  As  well  might  the  eloquence  of  Bossuet  have 
been  restrained  to  the  natural  easy  manner  of  Amyot 
or  Montaign^e.  We  venture  also  to  suggest  that  the 
vernacular  Elizabethan  diction  was  not  eliminated  from 
our  literature  by  the  style  of  Bacon  and  Hooker.  This 
was  done  partly,  perhaps,  by  lilly  and  Thomas  Lodge,  but 
mainly  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

•  Now  nothing  is  good  that  is  natural,'  Jonson  says ;  *  right 
and  natural  language  seems  to  have  least  of  the  wit  in  it; 
that  which  is  writhed  and  tortured  is  counted  the  more 
exquisite.  .  .  .  Nothing  is  fashionable  till  it  be  deformed ;  and 
this  is  to  write  like  a  gentleman.' 

When  the  authors  of  English  romances  set  the  fashion 
in  outlandish  affectation  of  speech,  what  headway  could 
be  made  by  the  better  style,  which  was  only  used  in  trans* 
lations  and  pamphlets,  and  in  the  pauses  of  the  blank 
verse  of  the  vulgar  playwrights?  Even  its  homely 
strength  and  savour  must,  by  contrast,  have  made  the 
speech  of  the  Arcadians  seem  daintier  and  more  elegant 
to  the  ladies  and  gallants  of  the  Court  and  those  for  whom 
they  were  the  glass  of  fashion. 

What  Dr  Johnson  did  for  English  prose  in  his  time, 
the  later  Elizabethan  writers.  Bacon,  Hooker,  and  Baleigh, 
did  better  in  theirs.  Their  style  was  not  perfect,  and  it 
suffered  afterwards  by  the  increasing  influence  of  patristic 
literature.  It  may  be  admitted  that  Hooker,  in  bringing 
to  our  speech  somewhat  of  the  majesty  and  power  of 
Roman  oratory,  brought  also  an  intricacy  of  phrase  and 
suspension  of  thought  which  at  first  sight  seem  almost  to 
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counterbalance  all  that  he  gained  in  sublimity  of  style  and 
rhythm.  But  when  the  sermons  of  his  predecessors,  such 
as  Latimer,  Coverdale,  and  Lever,  are  compared  with  the 
works  of  l^ose  of  his  successors,  like  Taylor,  South,  and 
Barrow,  who  retained  many  of  his  excellences  while 
avoiding  his  faults,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  later  Elizabethan 
prose  writers  discovered  an  instrument  for  the  expression 
of  thought  second  only  in  elevation  and  capability  to  the 
blank  verse  of  the  dramatists  of  their  age.  In  its  elevation 
V^' '  \  it  resembled  its  model,  the  prose  of  Cicero ;  but,  unlike  the 
Boman  eloquence,  it  did  not  disdain  the  idiom  of  the 
people.  Had  the  vernacular  thriven  also  in  the  other 
departments  of  literature,  the  two  styles  might  have 
restrained  and  reinforced  each  other;  but  Barrow  and 
L'Estrange  speak  a  different  lang^uage.  The  time  was 
not  then  ripe  for  the  development  of  the  novel  in  England ; 
and  without  some  familiar  and  native  product  of  this  kind, 
there  was  not,  amidst  the  triumphs  of  the  ste^e,  the  vogue 
of  affected  romance,  and  the  succeeding  tumults  and  wars, 
any  scope  for  the  language  of  the  people  to  develope  into 
another  branch  of  literature.  Defoe  and  Fielding  in  that 
age  would  have  written  plays  and  pamphlets  like  Nash ; 
Richardson  would  have  g^ven  us  another  virtuous  and 
distressed  maiden  in  another  Arcadia.  Bunyan  was  a 
finer  genius,  and  with  the  Bible  and  Fox*s  'Book  of 
Martyrs '  at  hand,  and  a  prison  close  by,  he  might,  at  the 
beginning,  as  near  the  end,  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
have  described  the  repentance  of  a  sinner,  or  the  pU* 
grimage  of  a  Christian  through  this  world,  in  the  c6m- 
monest,  homeliest  words  and  yet  in  a  style  as  bright  and 
as  musical  as  a  stream  in  the  Delectable  Mountains. 

The  trenchant  and  virile  speech  of  the  people  did  not 
perish  with  the  Elizabethans  to  be  revived  for  just  a 
moment  by  men  like  Bunyan  or  Defoe.  Though  there 
appeared  but  few  books  of  inmiortal  worth  written  wholly 
in  the  popular  tongue,  it  subsisted  as  a  princii>al  literary 
influence.  In  f act>  the  great  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
century  owe  their  excellence  in  a  large  measure  to  the  life 
and  sparkle  which  they  obtained  by  an  increasing  use  of 
idiomatic,  racy  phrases,  amid  that  heightening  rhythm, 
and  diction  introduced  by  their  earlier  models  from  the 
Bomans.  This  is  evident,  not  only  in  the  works  of  men 
like   Fuller   and   South,   whose   vivacity   is    commonly 
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admitted,  but  also  in  the  ^  Liberty  of  Prophesying  *  and  the 
^Dissuasive  from  Popery'  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  The  singular 
evenness  and  lucidity  of  structure  that  Taylor  exhibits  in 
such  writings  as  these,  would  convince  many  a  reader 
acquainted  only  with  the  rich  and  picturesque  qualities  of 
his  devotional  books,  that  he  has  a  right  to  be  ranked  for 
ease  and  persuasiveness,  if  not  for  logic,  with  Pascal 
and  Newman.  Hobbes  is  a  still  better  example.  He  was 
nearly  fifty  years  of  age  when  his  thoughts  began  seriously 
to  turn  towards  philosophy,  and  until  then  he  had  studied 
almost  exclusively  the  ancient  authors  with  but  the  one 
aixn — to  obtain  a  good  Latin  style.  Yet,  when  he  came  at 
last  to  write  in  English,  how  pure  was  his  language,  how 
compact,  brilliant,  and  direct  every  sentence  I  Even  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  one  of  our  most  bookish  writers,  learned 
to  use  a  diction  more  latinised  than  that  of  Hooker,  with 
far  closer  regard  to  the  idiomatic  laws  of  our  speech  than 
was  shown  by  the  great  Elizabethan.  And  Drummond  of 
Hawthomden,  whose  *  Cypress  Grove '  will  perhaps  some 
day  attract  the  attention  it  deserves,  is  an  earlier  writer  of 
an  harmonious  and  ornate  kind  of  prose,  with  but  little  of 
the  parenthesis  and  loose  construction  of  the  older  school. 
It  is,  we  think,  a  mistake  to  regard  the  prose  of  the 
seventeenth  century  as  a  tangle  of  interminable  sentences. 
The  long  sentence  is  more  the  mark  of  the  Elizabethan 
diction.  Sometimes,  as  with  North,  the  structure  is 
rambling,  but  finely  cadenced,  and,  on  the  whole,  clear. 
Sometimes,  as  with  Hooker,  it  is  even  more  harmonious, 
but  more  involved.  As  a  reax^tion,  we  find  the  short 
sentence  being  developed  quite  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  is,  for  example,  amusing,  amidst  the  theo- 
logical wranglings  of  the  time,  to  discover  Milton  vilifying 
Bishop  Hall  because  he  did  not  use  well-rounded  periods ; 
while  earlier  in  the  fray  Martin  Marprelate  had  flouted 
Dr  Cooper  because  he  used  them.  *  Hoo !  Hoo !  Dean  I 
Take  a  breath,  and  then  to  it  again.'  There  was  no 
pleasing  the  Puritans.  The  greater  writers,  however, 
while  equally  solicitous  for  clearness  of  statement,  did  not 
care  to  surrender  the  exquisite  music  of  the  periodic  style, 
its  fluctuant  tones  and  antiphonal  rhythms,  its  alterna- 
tions of  sweetness  and  resonance,  and  all  the  fulness  and 
elevation  of  its  sweep.  They  therefore  amended  the  con- 
struction of  the  period.  In  Hooker's  Btyle*-at  its  worst— 
VoL  106.— ^0.  391.  H 
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the  main  statement  is  either  lost  in  the  preamble,  or  it 
plunges  out  of  sight  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  and 
reappears  in  scattered  fragments  which  serve  to  cement 
the  principal  subsidiary  clauses.  The9e  in  their  turn  are 
also  at  times  broken  into  pieces  in  order  to  unite  a  series 
of  less  important  phrases.  The  thoughts  thus  expressed 
gradually  take  shape  in  the  middle  of  the  page,  the  le^t 
important  often  claiming  first  attention ;  and  the  period 
is  at  last  rounded  off  with  a  word  or  two  of  the  main 
statement.  ^ 
y  This  is  also  the  style  of  Milton  and  Clarendon — at  their 

^  worst ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  they  caxmot  be  allowed 
to  represent  the  real  development  of  seventeenth  century 
prose,  which  is  no  more  to  be  condemned  for  their  faults 
than  Newman's  style  is  to  be  neglected  because  of  Carlyle's. 
Milton,  for  pages  at  a  time,  reveals  that  he  is  a  great  poet ; 
and  Clarendon,  besides  having  an  orator's  gift  for  strikmg 
sayings,  carries  a  reader  through  his  long,  intricate,  and 
disjointed  sentences  by  his  insight  into  character,  his 
statesmanship,  and  his  knowledge  of  men  and  events.  .iTet 
for  all  this,  Milton  and  Clarendon,  in  choosing  the  most 
difficult  of  the  styles  of  their  day,  only  show  that  it  was 
not  g^ven,  even  to  men  of  genius,  to  excel  therein  without 
being  masters  of  prose  composition.  Milton,  at  least,  knew 
this. 

'In  this  manner  of  writing,'  he  says,  *  knowing  myself 
inferior  to  myself,  led  by  the  genial  powers  of  nature  to 
another  task,  I  have  the  use,  as  I  may  account,  but  of  my  left 
hand.* 

Whilst  some  critics  make  Milton's  prose  a  jtext  for  a 
general  condemnation  of  the  style  of  his  age.  Professor 
Dowden,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  we  think,  somewhat  ex- 
travagant in  the  praise  which  he  gives  to  the  poet's  tracts, 
as  a  series  of  lofty,  complete,  and  reasonable  ideals.  We 
cannot  help  thinking  that,  if  these  prose  writings  had  been 
the  only  works  of  Milton,  they  would  have  remained  in 
the  obscurity  in  which  they  were,  for  tljie  most  part, 
produced — '  Areopagitica '  excepted.  Even!  in  'Paradise 
Lost,'  and  may  we  add  '  Samson  Agonistes '  ?  it  is  difficult 
to  find  any  touch  of  a  lofty,  complete,  and  reasonable  ideal 
in  Milton's  opinions  on  women;  and  his  pamphlets  on' 
*  Divorce,'  unless  their  reasonable  ideals  9f  domestic  life 
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were  specially  addressed  to  the  nations  of  the  East,  are  hest 
excused  as  the  hasty  utterances  of  a  man  of  genius  who 
had  made  an  unhappy  marriage.  The  greater  part  of 
Milton's  lovers  will  no  doubt  be  content  to  regard  his  prose 
as  not  in  itself  of  far-reaching  importance  in  our  literature, 
but  as  interestmg,  nevertheless,  in  so  far  as  it  enables  us 
to  trace  his  development,  from  the  author  of '  Comus '  and 
the  charming  earlier  verses,  to  the  greater  poet  of  the 
^  Paradises '  and '  Samson.'  And  if  in  his  prose  he  exhibits, 
more  than  any  other  writer,  the  defects  of  the  latmised 
diction,  we  must  consider  them  as  the  price  paid  by  him  ^ 
for  that  consununate  art  in  the  use  of  the  older  periodic  ^ 
structure  which  makes  his  poetry  as  inimitable  as  it  is  ' 
immortaL  With  this  view  it  is  curious  to  note  how 
frequently  lines  and  even  passages  of  fine  blank-verse 
occur  in  his  prose  writings. 

In  order  to  discern  how  little  Milton's  style  represented 
the  real  development  of  the  prose  in  his  age,  we  have 
only  to  contrast  it  with  Andrew  Marvell's.  Until  the 
publication  of  '  Paradise  Lost '  placed  its  author  beyond 
all  comparison,  Milton  and  Marvell  might  have  ranked 
together  as  poets,  not  in  the  sense  that  they  were  equal, 
but  for  the  unrivalled  perfection  which  they  had  each 
attained  in  two  different  kinds  of  poetry ;  Milton  repre- 
senting the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  the  older  style, 
and  Marvell,  with  all  his  wit  and  gracefulness,  the  extra- 
vagance of  a  later  style  that  was  already  antiquated.  In 
the  art  of  prose,  however,  there  had  been  real  improve- 
ment; and  the  positions  were  reversed — Milton,  who 
adopted  the  manner  of  the  older  writers,  being  extrava- 
gant and  obsolete,  and  Marvell,  who  used  the  diction  of 
his  day,  being  clear,  direct,  and  effective. 

In  the  periD(^c  style  qf^  the  b^j^t  prf^ge  .ot Jihe.  seven-  ' 
teenth  century  there  is  scarcely  more  involution  of  phrase 
and  suspension  of  thought  than  in  Newman.    It  differs 
from  the  structure  of  the  prose  of  the  next  age  in  that^ 
the  correlative  and  qualifying  sentences,  instead  of  being  \ 
marked  off  by  full  stops,  are  connected  by  colons,  semi-  1 
colons,  and  commas,  in  order  that  the  long-drawn  rhythm 
of  the  period  may  be  retained.  Some  instances  of  Latinisms 
with  regard  to  the  ablative  case  have  been  remarked  and  ^ 
condemned;   but  the  chief  characteristic  of  its  syntax, 
which  distinguishes  it,  not  only  from  the  prose  of  the 
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next  age,  but  also  from  that  prose  of  the  nineteenth 
/  century  which  has  been  studiously  modelled  upon  it,  is 
v^  \  that  it  is  written  according  to  the  English  idiom  and  not 

•'  >  \  A.r>AnrfliT|g  to  the  systems  of  our  grammarl^s^  who  have 
IjC-v.  tried  to  do  away  with  everything  in  our  langimge  that 
they  could  not  understand.  But,  apart  from  the  idiomatic 
syntax  of  the  seventeenth  century  prose,  its  real  clearness 
of  composition  is  often  praised  in  a  manner  which  shows 
|that  its  other  qualities  have  been  overlooked.  Bishop 
JHeber,  for  example,  says  of  Jeremy  Taylor  that  if  full 
istops  were  substituted'  for  many  of  his  colons  and  semi- 
(colons,  it  would  be  seen  that  his  sentences  were  as  clear 
land  as  brief  as  those  of  a  modem  writer.  The  punctua- 
tion of  the  older  authors  can  only  be  altered  for  the 
WXiTse.  In  the  endeavour  to  give  them  by  this  means  a 
modem  appearance,  not  only  would  much  of  their  beauty 
of  cadence  be  destroyed,  but  there  is  in  their  scheme  of 
punctuation  an  increased  power  of  expression  which 
would  also  be  thereby  impaired. 

Much  has  been  said  by  modem  critics  in  praise  of  the 

V  superior  clearness  of  the  prose  of  the  eighteenth  century 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  seventeenth.  But  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  perspicuity  is  a  relative  quality;  the 
class  of  readers  is  one  consideration,  the  kind  of  work 
another.  The  art  of  a  charming  essayist,  such  as  Addison, 
is  not  measurable  against  the  masterly  grasp  and  lucid 
explanation  displayed  by Hobbes,  anymore  than  Dryden's 
vivacious  prefaces  can  be  compared  in  originality  and 

1  depth  of  thought,  in  majesty  and  repression  of  style,  with 
the  sermons  of  Barrow.  The  novel,  in  its  rise  and  vigor- 
ous growth,  certainly  enriched  the  prose  literature  of  the 
eighteenth  century  beyond  any  comparison  with  that  of 
the  seventeenth ;  but  the  comparison,  we  submit,  cannot 
fairly  be  made.  The  novels  of  the  Greorgian  era  should 
rather  be  measured  against  the  plays  of  the  Jacobean  and 
Caroline  reigns ;  and  the  achievements  of  Fielding,  Sterne, 
Smollett,  and  Jane  Austen  should  be  set  against  the 
achievements  of  the  Elizabethan  giants,'  whose  line  ex- 
tends from  the  days  of  Ben  Jonson  to  the  time  *  of  the 
flood.'  For  novels,  it  has  been  well  said,  are  plays  for  the 
study,  written  in  prose,  with  extended  stage  directions. 

Even  as  Bishop  Berkeley,  with  all  his  eloquence,  could 
not  make  his  philosophy  as  plain  to  the  common  under* 
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sianding  as  was  the  satire  of  it  by  the  wits  of  his  age,  so 
the  record  of  seventeenth  century  thought,  however  vital 
its  themes,  however  fruitful  its  discourses,  can  never 
appeal  to  the  general  reader  with  the  attraction  of  the 
literature  of  amusement.  The  greatest  thinkers,  the 
most  incisive  writers  of  the  earlier  Stewart  period,  have 
two  irremediable  defects  in  the  eyes  of  a  modem  reader. 
Then:  subject-matter  does  not  interest  him ;  and,  besides, 
their  manner  of  dealing  with  it  is  antiquated.  Chilling* 
worth,  not  the  gp^eatest  thinker  nor  the  finest  writer,  is  a* 
fair  instance.  His  work  has  been  recommended  by  men 
8o  far  apart  in  time  and  temperament  as  Locke,  Sir 
James  Stephen,  and  Matthew  Arnold.  For  many  years 
after  it  was  written,  *  The  Religion  of  Protestants '  was 
studied  as  the  most  effective  answer  made  by  an  English- 
man to  the  declarations  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and 
Chillingworth  still  remains  eminent  for  his  broad  rational 
standpoint  in  an  age  of  theological  liberalism.  But  can 
it  be  said  that  there  still  survives  sufficient  interest  in  the 
long  argumentation  between  a  Protestant  and  a  Jesuit  on 
the  facts  of  the  case,  as  they  appeared  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
republish  *The  Religion  of  Protestants'?  Even  if  the 
interest  existed,  the  manner  in  which  ChiUingworth 
replies  to  his  opponent's  statements  *on  every  point, 
every  sentence,  every  insinuation  between  the  sentences,' 
is  apt  to  fatigue  the  attention  of  a  reader  who  wishes  to 
arrive  at  the  gist  of  the  controversy.  The  rules  of  the 
learned  game  of  debate  differed  from  those  now  obtain- 
ing. You  had,  so  to  speak,  not  only  to  checkmate  your 
adversary's  king,  but  also  to  sweep  off  all  the  other  pieces 
on  the  board. 

*  Chillingworth,'  says  Sir  James  Stephen, '  wants  little  but 
a  change  in  punctuation  to  be  a  writer  of  our  own  day,  and  a 
Tvriter  as  powerful,  as  expressive,  and  as  idiomatic  as  any  in 
the  whole  history  of  our  language.'  ('  Horaa  Sabbaticse,'  p.  195.) 

Yet  who  reads  him  ? 

The  relation  which  the  style  of  these  men  had  to  the 
worst  or  even  the  average  style  of  their  day  is  entirely 
irrelevant  to  the  question  of  their  merits.  It  seems  to  us 
that  sufficient  evidence  could  be  given  to  prove  that  the 
ordinary  prose  of  the  lci«t  two  centuries  suffers  from 
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faults,  such  as  a  slovenly  misuse  of  words  and  a  lack  of 
natural  vivacity,  greater  than  aU  the  instances  of  ex- 
cessive latinity  and  awkward  composition  in  the  ordinary 
prose  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Even  if  the  truth  were 
otherwise,  how  would  it  affect  the  real  literature  of  the 
earlier  period  ?  Does  it  prove  that  Adam  Smith  or  Herbert 
Spencer  has  greater  art  in  the  expression  of  thought 
than  Hobbes ;  or  that  Richard  Baxter  could  not,  in  the 
^  Saint's  Everlasting  Best,'  use  as  clear,  terse,  and  vigorous 
a  diction  as  that  of  Cobbett  ? 

While  the  fault  of  seventeenth  century  prose  is  now  held 
to  be  its  cumbersome  lengthiness,  it  is  surprising  to  find 
that  Constable,  in  his  'Reflections  upon  Accuracy  of  Style," 
written  about  1715,  was  mainly  concerned  to  show  the 
I  worthlessness  of  the  terse  and  pointed  cast  of  sentence, 
in  the  manner  of  Owen  Felltham's  *  Resolves,'  which,  it 
appears,  was  then  being  largely  imitated  and  admired. 
Felltham,  though  he  is  still  not  without  admirers,  cannot 
be  defended.  He  wrote  what  is  probably  the  worst 
English  that  has  ever  been  written.  But  what  also 
met  with  Constable's  disapproval  was  *  the  style  of  these 
books,  which  are  often  entitled  "  Characters."  How  that 
way  of  writing  can  be  called  eloquence  I  know  not  *  (says 
he),  '  as  I  am  sure  it  has  more  of  start  and  sally  than  of 
discourse.' 

These  works,  which  extend  from  Hall  to  Halifax, 
should  not,  we  think,  be  omitted  from  a  survey  of  the 
literature  of  the  period.  As  studies  from  life,  they  form 
a  link  between  the  great  dramatists  and  the  great 
novelists,  and  occupy,  in  the  somewhat  broken  traditions 
of  our  literary  history,  an  equal  place  with  the  lyrical 
poets  of  the  same  age,  having,  at  their  best,  a  like  natural 
and  witty  strain,  marred  at  times  by  similar  far-fetched 
conceits.  But,  as  a  whole,  the  prose  is  less  defective  in 
this  respect  than  the  poetry.  For  example,  George 
Herbert's  character-writing,  *  A  Priest  to  the  Temple,'  is 
singularly  exempt  from  the  extravagance  of  his  verse. 
The  distinctive  brevity  of  phrase  is  there,  but  all  in- 
congruous comparisons  and  crudities  of  thought  and 
diction  are  avoided.  Contrasted  with  *  The  Temple,'  the 
little  tract  seems  to  have  been  written  by  a  man  of 
aiit>ther  order  of  mind.  Earle's  character-sketches,  again, 
are  full  of  witty  fancies  and  pleasant  touches ;  and  yet 
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they  reiiiain  as  free  from  '  Donnishness '  as  they  are  from 
rambling  sentences.  While  Earle's  little  book  has  twice 
been  republished  of  late,  the  work  of  an  incomparably 
greatei^  mind,  that  of  Samuel  Butler,  who  brought  the 
art  of  character-writing  in  England  to  its  highest  point, 
still  awaits  an  editor.  A  great  part  of  it  lies  in  manu- 
script at  the  British  Museum,  written  in  a  style  as  strong, 
clear,  and  incisive  as  that  of  Swift,  whom  Butler  strangely 
resembles  in  his  genius,  temperament,  and  pessimism, 
and  even  in  his  life.  They  also  had  in  common  the  talent 
for  writing  a  clever  mechanical  kind  of  verse,  which  is 
inferior  to  their  prose.  If  beside  these  character-writings 
there  are  placed  Baxter's  'Autobiography'  and  *  Saint's 
Beet,'  Howell's  •  Familiar  Letters,'  Walton's  *  Angler '  and 
*  Lives,'  L'Estrange's  *-SjSop,'  Urquhart's  *  Rabelais,'  and 
the  tales  translated  from  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian, 
it  will  be  seen  that  easy  and  vigorous  diction,  wit  and 
vivacity,  plain,  clear,  and  moderate  prose,  did  not  perish 
in  England  eveni  under  the  regime  of  the  Puritans. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  studies,  to  our  mind,  in  Pro- 
fessor Dowden's  essays  on*  Anglican  and  Puritan'literature, 
is  that  of  Richard  Baxter.  It  shows  how  the  sympathetic 
interest  in  the  position  of  this  admirable  and  clear-minded 
man,  re-awakened  by  Jowett's  sermon  on  him,  has  since 
increased.  From  a  literary  point  of  view,  Baxter  never 
fully  manifesTted  his  undoubted  gifts,  for  he  was  tbo 
hurried  and  voluminous  a  writer  to  leave  any  deep  mark 
in  literature.  He  might  truly  have  said  of  all,  as  he  said 
of  one  of  his  works :  *  I  scarce  ever  wrote  one  sheet  twice 
over,  nor  stayed  to  make  any  blots  or  interlinings,  but 
was  fain  to  let  it  go  as  it  was  first  conceived.'  Yet  on 
the  whole,  he  wrote  with  remarkable  terseness,  vigour, 
and  lucidity,  resembling  Defoe  in  many  of  the  qualities 
of  his  style ;  and  in  the  range  of  our  literature  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  a  better  type  of  prose  as  the  instrument 
of  the  average  expression.  Aind  Baxter  was  not,  like 
Defoe,  almost  alone  in  his  generation.  He  represents 
mctny  writers  of  his  time,  such  as  the  unknown  author  of 
the  *  Whole  Duty  of  Man,'  who  directly  addressed  his  con- 
temx>orarie8  in  the  sincere,  plain,  and  manly  language 
which  they  themselves  spoke.  Their  works,  however, 
by  virtue  of  their  time,  are  chiefly  of  a  religious  nature, 
and  not  therefore  very  attractive  to  the  profane  modem 
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reader ;  and,  save  in  the  case  of  Baxter's  *  Saint's  Ever- 
lasting Best/  and  Bunyan's  *  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  ihej  are 
not  literature.  Bunyan,  especially,  put  the  vernacular 
into  print  with  the  same  assurance  as  other  men  had 
done  before  him,  but  with  far  more  lasting  success. 

There  are  also  more  entertaining  examples  of  the 
secondary  prose  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the 
*  Familiar  Letters,'  the  subjects  of  social  discourse  are 
touched  upon  with  such  lightness  and  grace  that  Addi- 
son, apart  from  what  he  had  of  incommunicable  genius, 
could  have  taught  but  little  to  James  Howell  in  1645.  As 
for  Izaak  Walton,  besides  that  series  of  portraits  wherein, 
while  tracing  the  features  of  other  men,  he  discovers  to 
us  with  winning  simplicity  all  the  qualities  of  his  own 
soul,  who  in  after-times  has  described  the  countryside  with 
equal  charm  and  delicacy  of  phrase  ?  White  of  Selbome 
had  keener  powers  of  observation,  and  was,  through 
living  in  the  country  and  living  at  a  later  date,  a  more 
competent  naturalist.  But  his  book,  delightful  and  in- 
structive as  it  is,  must  rank  as  literature  after  that  of  Wal- 
ton. If  Mr  Marston  will  permit  us  to  say  so,  the  *  Com- 
plete Angler '  is  now,  from  a  fisherman's  point  of  view, 
sadly  incomplete  and  erroneous,  and  it  is  the  style  alone 
that  ensures  it  immortality.  And  this,  we  submit,  is  true 
of  most  of  the  early  seventeenth-century  writers.  Bacon, 
so  far  as  his  scientific  experiments  went,  did  not  add  a 
single  fact  to  effective  science ;  and,  as  Huxley  pointed 
out,  his  method  of  induction  has  been  followed  in  none 
of  the  tremendous  discoveries  of  the  modem  era.  As 
for  Burton,  the  oddest  thing  about  that  quaintest  of 
books,  the  ^Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  is  that  it  was  in- 
tended for  a  sober  pathological  study.  And  was  there 
ever  a  philosopher  so  subtle  and  exquisite  in  his  credu- 
lity, and  so  ignorant  of  the  real  issues,  as  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  ?  Yet  how  delectable  he  is  1  The  work  of*  the 
scientific  pioneers  of  his  time  is  now  melted  almost  beyond 
recognition  into  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  and  their 
writings  are  unread,  save  by  the  few  conscientious  his- 
torians of  science,  while  Sir  Thomas  Browne  grows  the 
more  attractive  the  more  he  ages.  To  what  is  this  due  if 
not  to  the  resplendence  of  his  diction?  a  thing  of  art  as 
full  of  studied  effect  as  Milton's  verse,  although  perhaps 
it  is  wanting  in  that  maintaining  power  which  is  the  per- 
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f ection  of  Milton's  style.  The  author  of  <  Beligio  Medici ' 
and  *  Urn  Burial '  occupies,  it  seems  to  us,  a  place  in  the 
prose  of  the  seventeenth  century  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  of  Marlowe  in  Elizabethan  poetry :  he  is  the  master 
of  resonance  and  mighty  cadences.  And  the  great  divines 
of  the  pre-Bestoration  traditions — ^Taylor,  Barrow,  South, 
and  Fuller — ^are  they  not  in  breadth  and  energy  more 
akin  to  the  great  dramatists  than  any  of  our  prose  writers, 
even  the  Elizabethans,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  men 
of  commanding  eloquence,  Bacon,  Hooker,  and  Raleigh, 
-whose  art  they  continued  and  developed? 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  panegyrics  of  Emerson,  Taine,  and 
other  critics  of  insight  and  authority,  it  cannot  be  allowed 
that  Jeremy  Taylor  or  any  one  of  the  g^eat  seventeenth- 
century  writers  was  the  Shakespeare  of  EngUsh  prose. 
The  instrument  which  they  used  was  thrown  aside  at 
the  crisis  of  its  development,  before  it  had  in  ease  and 
expressiveness  equalled  the  perfection  of  our  blank-verse. 
As  it  stood,  it  was,  with  some  admirable  exceptions,  like 
the  style  of  the  earlier  Elizabethan  plays,  full  of  strength, 
beauty,  and  melodiousness,  but  lacking,  in  many  cases,  in 
suppleness.  There  were,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  in  the 
writings  of  Chillingworth,  Howell,  Baxter,  Butleri  and 
other  men,  indications  that  this  greater  ease  of  movement 
was  in  course  of  being  obtained.  Taylor  himself,  especially 
in  his  controversial  works,  is  another  instance ;  and  Dean 
South  also  learnt  to  use  the  older  style  with  equal  power 
and  vehemence  and  yet  with  more  sprightliness  and 
point.  Barrow  ranks  with  Hobbes  for  the  manner  in 
ivhich  he  combines  vigorous  and  unembellished  diction 
with  biting  vernacular.  In  his  most  striking  passages  the 
language  is  just  lofty  enough  to  bring  home  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader  the  greatness  of  his  conceptions.  They  glow 
with  an  inward  light,  as  in  the  magnificent  irony  of  his 
sermon  on  Contentment.  Descartes,  Pascal,  and  Bossuet 
are  mighty  names ;  but  among  the  writers  that  stretch 
between  Hooker,  Browne,  and  Bunyan,  is  Hobbes  inferior 
at  all  points  to  Descartes,  or  Bacon  to  Pascal?  Axe 
there  no  qualities  of  imagination,  vehemence,  and  majestic 
strength  in  Taylor,  South,  and  Barrow,  which  would 
survive  a  comparison  with  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  and 
Massillon? 

If  the  prose  of  the  pre-Kestoratiou  traditions  was  aot 
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the  cla43sic  prose  of  our  literature,  it  is  the  nearest 
approach  we  have  had  to  a  style  that  exhibited  the 
highest  qualities  of  the  English  mind.  With  all  its  de- 
fects, our  language  had  then  freed  itself  from  Elizabethan 
affectation,  and  had  united  in  a  living  whole  the  diction 
of  a  mighty  line  of  poets  and  the  blunt  vivid  speech  of 
the  people.  In  freeing  itself  from  Elizabethan  affectation 
it  had,  in  the  case  of  some  writers,  become  too  latinistic, 
though  more  in  vocabulary  than  in  structure;  yet  this 
fault  was  disappearing,  and  the  language  was  developing 
into  an  instrument  as  expressive  and  beautiful  as  any  in 
Europe,  while  in  power  and  richness  it  was  without  a 
rival.  The  very  words  in  which  Dr  Johnson  depreciates 
this  age  as  the  time  when  *  our  language  was  considered  by 
every  writer  as  a  subject  on  which  he  might  try  his  plastic 
skill  by  moulding  it  according  to  his  fancy,'  might  have 
been  used  by  Coleridge  in  an  entirely  opposite  sense. 

The  prose  of  the  early  seventeenth  century  was  like  an 
organ  of  many  stops  and  vast  compass,  upon  which  all 
who  had  the  skill  might  play  according  to  their  bent  of 
mind.  In  Hooker's  hands,  it  filled  the  cathedrals  and 
churches  of  England  with  solemn  and  victorious  strains. 
For  Bishop  Taylor  it  rang  with  the  fulness  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  all  its  tones.  With  It  Bacon  heralded  the  advance 
of  science  in  a  triumphant  prelude,  that  was  afterwards 
changed  for  the  clear  bugle-note  and  the  sound  of  the 
march,  as  the  giant  of  modem  thought,  Thomas  Hobbes, 
set  out  to  raze  the  crumbling  towers  of  scholasticism. 
With  it  agam,  Browne,  half-wondering  and  half -amused, 
awoke  enchanted  echoes  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  medisBval 
world ;  and  Izaak  Walton,  touching  it  so  lightly  and  yet 
with  such  exquisite  art,  converted  the  most  ordinary 
exercise  into  a  pastorale,  a  thing  of  country-songs  and 
dances.  Even  Milton,  who  reserved  his  incomparable 
harmonies  for  his  verse,  content  too  often  to  deafen  his 
opponents  with  noisy  abuse — what  interludes  he  has, 
almost  despite  himself,  of  divine  beauty !  But  music,  the 
art  of  expression  the  most  plastic  and  inexhaustible,  is 
without  terms  of  general  significance  to  apply  as  critical 
similitudes  to  the  varying  and  abundant  excellences  of 
those  writers  of  English  prose  who  may  be  said  to  begin 
with  Hooker  and  Bacon  and  end  with  Barrow  and  Soutib. 
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Art.  VL— THE  DEPTHS  OF  THE  SEA 

1.  Aus  den  Tiefen  dea  Weltmeeres.  By  C.  Chmi.  Jena: 
Gustav  Fischer,  1900. 

2.  Tierleben  der  Tiefsee.  By  O.  Seeliger.  Leipzig:  Wil- 
helm  Engelmazm,  1901. 

3.  Beport  of  the  Scientific  BeeuUe  of  the  Voyage  of  H.MJS. 
Challenger.  Edited  by  the  late  Sir  C.  Wyville  Thomson 
and  John  Murray.  A  Summary  of  the  Scientific  Besults. 
Published  by  Order  of  Her  Majesty's  Grovemmenti  1885. 

4.  La  Vie  an  F(md  dee  Mere.  By  H.  FilhoL  Paris: 
G.  Masson,  1885. 

5.  The  Fauna  of  the  Deep  Secu  By  Sydney  J.  Hickson. 
London :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  and  Co.,  1804, 

The  first  recorded  attempt  to  sound  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  was  made  early  in  the  year  1521,  in  the  South 
Pacific,  by  Ferdinand  Magellan.  He  had  traversed  the 
dangerous  Straits  destined  to  bear  his  name  during  the 
previous  November,  and  emerged  on  the  28th  of  that 
month  into  the  open  ocean.  For  three  months  he  sailed 
across  the  Pacific,  and  in  the  middle  of  March,  1521,  came 
to  anchor  off  the  islands  now  known  as  the  Philippines. 
Here  Magellan  was  killed  in  a  conflict  vdth  the  natives. 
The  records  of  his  wonderful  feat  were  brought  to  Spain 
during  the  following  year  by  one  of  his  ships,  the  Victoria ; 
and  amidst  the  profound  sensation  caused  by  the  news  of 
this  voyage,  which  has  been  called  '  the  greatest  event  in 
the  most  remarkable  period  of  the  world's  history,'  it  is 
probable  that  his  modest  attempt  to  sound  the  ocean 
failed  to  attract  the  attention  it  deserved.  Magellan's 
sounding-lines  were  at  most  some  two  hundred  fathoms 
in  length,  and  he  failed  to  touch  bottom ;  from  which  he 
'somewhat  nal'vely  concluded  that  he  had  reached  the 
deepest  part  of  the  ocean.' 

It  was  more  than  two  hundred  years  later  that  the 
first  serious  study  of  the  bed  of  the  sea  was  undertaken 
by  the  French  geographer,  Philippe  Buache,  who  first 
introduced  the  use  of  isobathic  curves  in  a  map  which  he 
published  in  1737.  His  view,  that  the  depths  of  the  ocean 
are  simply  prolongations  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the 
neighbouring  sea-coasts,  though  too  wide  in  its  generali- 
sation, has  been  shown  to  be  true  as  regards  the  sea- 
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bottom  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  continental  coasts 
and  islands ;  and  undoubtedly  it  helped  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  the  problem  of  what  is  taking  place  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea. 

Actual  experiment,  however,  advanced  but  slowly.  So 
early  as  the  fifteenth  century,  an  ingenious  cardinal,  one 
Nicolaus  Cusanus  (1401-64),  had  devised  an  apparatus 
consisting  of  two  bodies,  one  heavier  and  one  lighter  than 
water,  which  were  so  connected  that  when  the  heavier 
touched  the  bottom  the  lighter  was  released.  By  calcu- 
lating the  time  which  the  latter  took  in  ascending, 
attempts  were  made  to  arrive  at  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
A  century  later  Puehler  made  simihir  experiments ;  and 
after  another  interval  of  a  hundred  years,  in  1667,  we  find 
the  Englishman,  Robert  Hooke,  continuing  on  the  same 
lines  various  bathymetric  observations;  but  the  results 
thus  obtained  were  fallacious,  and  the  experiments  added 
little  or  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean.  In  the  eighteenth  century  Count 
Marsigli  attacked  many  of  the  problems  of  the  deep  sea. 
He  collected  and  sifted  information  which  he  derived  from 
the  coral-fishers ;  he  investigated  the  deposits  brought  up 
from  below,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  test  the 
temperature  of  the  sea  at  different  depths.  In  1749 
Captain  Ellis  foui^  that  a  thermometer,  lowered  on 
separate  occasions  to  depths  of  650  fathoms  and  891 
fathoms  respectively,  recorded,  on  reaching  the  surface, 
the  same  temperature,  namely,  53^.  His  thermometer  was 
lowered  in  a  bucket  ingeniously  devised  so  as  to  open  as 
it  descended  and  close  as  it  was  drawn  up.  The  mechanism 
of  this  instrument  was  invented  by  the  Bev.  Stephen 
Hales,  D.D.,  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  the 
friend  of  Pope,  and  perpetual  curate  at  Teddington 
Church,  Dr  Hales  was  a  man  of  many  inventions,  and, 
amongst  others,  he  is  said  to  have  suggested  the  use  of 
the  inverted  cup  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  &uit-pie  in 
which  the  juice  accumulates  as  the  pie  cools.  His  device 
of  the  closed  bucket  with  two  connected  valves  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  numerous  contrivances  which  have 
since  been  used  for  bringing  up  sea-water  from  g^eat 
depths. 

These  were  amongst  the  first  efforts  made  to  obtain  a 
Ip^QwledgQ  pf  deep-sea  temperatures.     About  the  san^Q 
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time  taperiments  were  being  made  by  Bouguer  and 
others  on  the  transparency  of  sea-water.  It  was  soon 
recognised  that  this  factor  varies  in  different  seas ;  and 
an  early  estimate  of  the  depth  of  average  sea-water 
sufficient  to  cut  off  all  light  placed  it  at  656  feet.  The 
colour  of  the  sea  and  its  salinity  were  also  receiving 
attention,  notably  at  the  hands  of  the  distinguished 
chemist,  Robert  Boyle,  and  of  the  Italian,  Marsigli,  men- 
tioned above.  To  the  latter,  and  to  Donati,  a  fellow- 
countryman,  is  due  the  honour  of  first  using  the  dredge 
for  purposes  of  scientific  enquiry.  They  employed  the 
ordinary  oyster-dredge  of  the  local  fishermen  to  obtain 
animals  from  the  bottom. 

The  invention  of  the  self -registering  thermometer  by 
Cavendish,  in  1757,  provided  another  instrument  essential 
to  the  investigation  of  the  condition  of  things  at  great 
depths;  and  it  was  used  in  Lord  Mulgrave's  expedition 
to  the  Arctic  sea  in  1773.  On  this  voyage,  attempts  at  deep- 
sea  soundings  were  made,  and  a  depth  of  683  fathoms  was 
registered.  During  Sir  James  Boss's  Antarctic  expedition 
(1839-43)  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  constantly 
observed  to  depths  of  2000  fathoms.  His  uncle.  Sir  John 
Ross,  had  twenty  years  previously,  on  his  voyage  to 
Baffin's  Bay,  made  some  classical  soundings.  One,  two 
miles  from  the  coast,  reached  a  depth  of  2700  feet,  and 
brought  up  a  collection  of  gravel  and  two  living  crus- 
taceans; another,  3900  feet  in  depth,  yielded  pebbles, 
clay,  sonae  worms,  Crustacea,  and  corallines.  Two  other 
dredgings,  one  at  6000  feet,  the  other  at  6300  feet,  also 
brought  up  living  creatures ;  and  thus,  though  the  results 
were  not  at  first  accepted,  the  existence  of  animal  life  at 
great  depths  was  demonstrated. 

With  Sir  James  Boss's  expedition  we  may  be  said 
to  have  reached  modem  times:  his  most  distinguished 
companion,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  is  still  living.  It  is  im- 
possible to  do  more  than  briefiy  refer  to  the  numerous 
expeditions  which  have  taken  part  in  deep-sea  explora- 
tion during  our  own  times.  The  United  States  of  America 
sent  out,  about  the  time  of  Boss's  Antarctic  voyage, 
an  expedition  under  Captain  Wilkes,  with  Dana  on  board 
as  naturalist.  Professor  Edward  Forbes,  who  *  did  more 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries  to  advance  marine  zoology,' 
joined  the  surveying  ship  Beacon  in  1840,  and  made  more 
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than  one  hundred  dredgings  in  the  iBgeon  Sea.  Lov^n 
was  working  in  the  Scandinavian  waters.  Mr  H.  Gk)od8ir 
sailed  on  the  Erebus  with  Sir  John  Franklin's  ill-fated 
polar  expedition ;  and  such  notes  of  his  as  were  recovered 
bear  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  work  he  did.  The 
Norwegians,  Michael  Sars  and  his  son,  6.  O.  Sars,  had  by 
the  year  1864  increased  their  list  of  species  living  at 
a  depth  of  between  200  and  300  fathoms,  from  nineteen  to 
ninety-two.  Much  good  work  was  done  by  the  United 
States  navy  and  by  surveying  ships  under  the  auspices  of 
Ba^he,  Bailey,  Maury,  and  de  Pourtal^s.  The  Austrian 
frigate,  Novara,  with  a  full  scientific  staff,  circumnavigated 
the  world  in  1857-59.  In  1868  the  Admiralty  placed  the 
surveying  ship.  Lightning,  at  the  disposal  of  Professor 
Wyville  Thomson  and  Dr  W.  B.  Carpenter  for  a  six 
weeks*  dredging  trip  in  the  North  Atlantic;  and  in  the 
following  year  the  Porcupine,  by  permission  of  the 
Admiralty,  made  three  trips  under  the  guidance  of  Dr 
W.  B.  Carpenter  and  Mr  Gwyn  Jeffreys. 

Towards  the  end  of  1872  H.M.S.  Challenger  left  Eng- 
land, to  spend  the  following  three  years  and  a  half  in 
traversing  all  the  waters  of  the  globe.  This  was  the 
most  completely  equipped  expedition  which  has  left  any 
land  for  the  investigation  of  the  sea,  and  its  results  were 
correspondingly  rich.  They  have  been  worked  out  by 
naturalists  of  all  nations,  and  form  the  most  complete 
record  of  the  fauna  and  flora,  and  of  the  physical  and 
chemical  conditions  of  the  deep  which  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished. It  is  from  Sir  John  Murray's  summary  of  the 
results  of  the  voyage  that  many  of  these  facts  are  taken. 
Since  the  return  of  the  Challenger  there  have  been  many 
expeditions  from  various  lands,  but  none  so  complete  in 
its  conception  or  its  execution  as  the  British  expedition 
of  1872-75.  The  U.S.S.  Blake,  under  the  direction  of 
A.  Agassiz,  has  explored  the  Caribbean  Sea;  and  the 
Albatross,  of  the  same  navy,  has  sounded  the  western 
Atlantic.  Numerous  observations  made  by  the  Gterman 
ships,  Gazelle  and  Drache,  and  by  the  '  Plankton '  expedi- 
tion; by  the  Norwegian  North  Atlantic  expedition;  the 
Italian  ship,  Washington;  the  French  ships,  Travailleur 
and  Talisman ;  the  Prince  of  Monaco's  yachts,  HirondeUe 
and  Princesse  Alice,  under  his  own  direction ;  the  Austrian 
*  Pola '  expedition ;  the  Bussian  investigations  in  the  Black 
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Sea,  and  lastly,  by  the  ships  of  our  own  navy,  have,  during 
the  last  five-and-twenty  years,  enormously  increased  our 
knowledge  of  the  seas  and  of  all  that  in  them  is.  This 
knowledge  is  still  being  added  to.  At  the  present  time 
the  collections  of  the  German  ship,  Yaldivia,  are  being 
worked  out,  and  are  impatiently  awaited  by  zoologists 
and  geographers  of  every  country.  The  Discovery  and 
the  Gauss,  although  primarily  fitted  for  ice-work,  can 
hardly  fcdl  to  add  much  to  what  is  known  of  the  sea- 
bottom;  and  amongst  men  of  science  there  is  no  abate- 
ment of  interest  and  curiosity  as  to  that  terra  incognita. 

Before  we  attempt  to  describe  the  conditions  which 
prevail  at  great  depths  of  the  ocean,  a  few  words  should 
be  said  as  to  the  part  played  by  cable-laying  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  subaqueous  crust  of  the  earth.  This  part, 
though  undoubtedly  important,  is  sometimes  exaggerated ; 
and  we  have  seen  how  large  an  array  of  facts  has  been 
accumulated  by  expeditions  made  mainly  in  the  interest 
of  pure  science.  The  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable  was 
preceded,  in  1856,  by  a  careful  survey  of  a  submerged 
plateau,  extending  from  the  British  Isles  to  Newfound- 
land, by  Lieutenant  Berryman  of  the  Arctic.  He  brought 
back  sample^  of  the  bottom  from  thirty-four  stations 
between.  Yalentia  and  St  John's.  In  the  following  year 
Captain  Fullen,  of  H.M.S.  Cyclops,  sur^pyed  a  parallel 
line  slightly  to  the  north.  His  specimens  were  examined 
by  Huxley,  and  from  them  he  derived  the  Bathybiua,  a 
primeval  slime  which  was  thought  to  occur  widely  spread 
over  the  eea-bottom.  The  interest  in  this '  Urschleim '  has, 
however,  become  merely  historic,  since  John  Y.  Buchanan, 
of  the  Challenger,  showed  that  it  is  only  a  gelatinous 
form  of  sulphate  of  lime  thrown  down  from  the  sea-water 
by  the  alcohol  used  in  preserving  the  organisms  found  in 
the  deep-sea  deposits. 

The  important  generalisations  of  Dr  Wallich,  who  was 
on  board  H.M.S.  Bulldog,  which,  in  1800,  again  traversed 
the  Atlantic  to  survey  a  route  for  the  cable,  largely 
helped  to  elucidate  the  problems  of  the  deep.  He  noticed 
that  no  algas  live  at  a  depth  greater  than  200  fathoms ; 
he  collected  animals  from  great  depths,  and  showed  that 
they  utilise  in  many  ways  organisms  which  fall  down 
from  the  surface  of  the  water ;  he  noted  that  the  con- 
ditions are  such  that,  whilst  dead  animals  sink  from  the 


surface  to  the  bottom,  they  do  not  rise  from  the  bottOnl 
to  the  surface;  and  he  brought  evidence  forward  in 
dupport  of  the  view  that  the  deep-sea  fauna  is  directly 
derived  from  shallow-water  forms.  In  the  same  year 
in  which  Wallich  traversed  the  Atlantic,  the  telegraph 
cable  between  Sardinia  and  Bona,  on  the  African  coast, 
snapped.  Under  the  superintendence  of  Fleeming  Jenkin, 
some  forty  miles  of  the  cable,  part  of  it  from  a  depth  of 
1200  fathoms,  was  recovered.  Numerous  animals,  sponges, 
corals,  polyzoa,  molluscs,  and  worms  were  brought  to  the 
surface,  adhering  to  the  cable.  These  were  examined  and 
reported  upon  by  Professor  Allman,  and  subsequently  by 
Professor  A.  Milne  Edwards ;  and,  as  the  former  reports, 
we  'must  therefore  regard  this  observation  of  Mr  Fleeming 
Jenkin  as  having  afforded  the  first  absolute  proof  of  the 
existence  of  highly  organised  animals  living  at  a  depth 
of  upwards  of  1000  fathoms.'  The  investigation  of  the 
animals  thus  brought  to  the  surface  revealed  another 
fact  of  great  interest,  namely  that  some  of  the  specimens 
were  identical  with  forms  hitherto  known  only  as  fossils. 
It  was  thus  demonstrated  that  species  hitherto  regarded 
as  extinct  are  still  living  at  great  depths  of  the  ocean. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  depth  of  the  sea  prevailed,  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  defective  sounding  apparatus  of  the  time. 
Thus  Captain  Durham,  in  1852,  recorded  a  depth  of  7730 
fathoms  in  the  South  Atlantic,  and  Lieutenant  Parker 
mentions  one  of  8212  fathoms — depths  which  the 
Challenger  and  the  Gazelle  corrected  to  2412  and  2905 
fathoms  respectively.  The  deepest  parts  of  the  sea,  as 
revealed  by  recent  research,  do  not  lie,  as  many  have 
thought,  in  or  near  the  centres  of  the  great  oceans,  but  in 
the  neighbourhood  of,  or  at  no  great  distance  from,  the 
mainland,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanic  islands.  One  of 
the  deepest  *  pockets '  yet  found  is  probably  that  sounded 
by  the  American  expedition  on  board  the  Tuscarora 
(1873-75)  east  of  Japan,  when  bottom  was  only  reached  at 
a  depth  of  4612  fathoms.  More  recently,  soundings  of  5035 
fathoms  have  been  recorded  in  the  Pacific,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Friendly  Islands,  and  south  of  these 
again,  one  of  5113  fathoms;  but  the  deepest  of  all  lies 
north  of  the  Carolines,  and  attains  a  depth  of  5287 
fathoms.    It  thus  appears  that  there  are  *  pockets'  or  pits 
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in  the  sea  whose  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  water  is 
about  equal  to  the  height  of  the  highest  mountains  taken 
from  the  sea-level.  Both  are  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  mass  of  the  globe;  and  it  is  sometimes  said  that, 
were  the  seas  gathered  up,  and  the  earth  shrunk  to  the 
size  of  an  orange,  the  mountain-ranges  and  abysmal 
depths  would  not  be  more  striking  than  are  the  small 
elevations  and  intervening  depressions  on  the  skin  of  an 
orange. 

But  it  is  not  with  these  exceptional  abysses  that  we 
have  to  do ;  they  are  as  rare  and  as  widely  scattered  as 
great  mountain-ranges  on  land.  It  is  with  the  deep  sea, 
as  opposed  to  shoal  water  and  the  surface  layers,  that 
this  article  is  concerned  ;  but  the  depth  at  which  the  sea 
becomes  'deep'  is  to  some  extent  a  matter  of  opinion. 
Numerous  attempts,  headed  by  that  of  Edward  Forbes, 
have  been  made  to  divide  the  sea  into  zones  or  strata; 
and,  just  as  the  geological  strata  are  characterised  by 
peculiar  species,  so,  in  the  main,  the  various  deep-sea  zones 
have  their  peculiar  fauna.  These  zones,  however,  are 
not  universally  recognised ;  and  their  limits,  like  those  of 
the  zoogeographical  regions  on  land,  whilst  serving  for 
some  groups  of  animals,  break  down  altogether  as  regards 
others.  There  are,  however,  two  fairly  definite  regions  in 
the  sea ;  and  the  limit  between  them  is  the  very  one  for 
our  purpose.  This  limit  separates  the  surface  waters, 
which  are  permeable  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  in 
which,  owing  to  this  life-giving  Ught,  alg(B  and  vegetable 
organisms  can  live,  from  the  deeper  waters  which  the 
sun's  rays  cannot  reach,  and  in  which  no  plant  can  live. 
The  regions  pass  imperceptibly  into  one  another;  there 
is  no  sudden  transition.  The  conditions  of  life  gradually 
change,  and  the  precise  level  at  which  vegetable  life  be- 
comes impossible  varies  with  differing  conditions.  With 
strong  sunlight  and  a  smooth  sea,  the  rays  penetrate 
further  than  if  the  light  be  weak  and  the  waters  troubled. 

Speaking  generally,  we  may  place  the  dividing-line 
between  the  surface  layer  and  the  deep  sea  at  300 
fathoms.  Below  this  no  light  or  heat  from  the  sun 
penetrates;  and  it  is  the  absence  of  these  factors  that 
gives  rise  to  most  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  deep  sea.  It 
is  a  conunonplace  which  every  school-boy  now  knows, 
that  all  animal  life  is  ultimately  dependent  on  the  f ood- 
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stufiPs  stored  up  by  green  plants ;  and  that  the  power 
which  such  plants  possess  of  fixing  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  surrounding  medium,  and  building  it  up  into  more 
comple:^  food-stufiPs,  depends  upon  the  presence  of  their 
green  colouring  matter  (chlorophyll),  and  is  exercised  only 
in  the  presence  of  sunlight.  But,  as  we  have  pointed  out, 
*  the  sun's  perpendicular  rays  *  do  not  'illumine  the  depths 
of  the  sea';  they  hardly  penetrate  300  fathoms.  This 
absence  of  sunlight  below  a  certain  limit,  and  the  conse- 
quent failure  of  vegetable  life,  gave  rise  at  one  time  to 
the  belief  that  the  abysses  of  the  ocean  were  uninhabited 
and  uninhabitable ;  but,  as  we  have  already  seen,  this  view 
has  long  been  given  up. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  deep  sea  cannot,  any  more  than 
other  creatures,  be  self-supporting.  They  prey  on  one 
another,  it  is  true ;  but  this  must  have  a  limit,  or  very 
soon  there  would  be  nothing  left  to  prey  upon.  Like  the 
inhabitants  of  great  cities,  the  denizens  of  the  deep  must 
have  an  outside  food-supply,  and  this  they  must  ultimately 
derive  from  the  surface  layer. 

The  careful  investigation  of  life  in  the  sea  has  shown 
that  not  only  the  surface  layer,  but  all  the  intermediate 
zones  teem  with  life.  Nowhere  is  there  a  layer  of  water 
in  which  animals  are  not  f oimid.  But,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  cUgce  upon  which  the  life  of  marine  animals  ultimately 
depends,  live  only  in  the  upper  waters ;  below  100  fathoms 
they  begin  to  be  rare,  and  below  200  fathoms  they  are 
absent.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  thdse  animals  which  live 
in  the  surface  layers  have,  like  an  agricultural  population, 
their  food-supply  at  hand,  whilst  those  that  live  in  the 
depths  must,  like  dwellers  in  towns,  obtain  it  from  afar. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
middle  regions  are  active  swimmers,  and  these  undoubtedly 
from  time  to  time  visit  the  more  densely  peopled  upper 
strata.  They  also  visit  the  depths  and  afford  an  in- 
definite food-supply  to  the  deep-sea  dwellers. 

But  probably  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  food  con- 
sumed by  abysmal  creatures  consists  of  the  dead  bodies 
of  animals  which  sink  down  like  manna  from  above. 
The  Qvaface  layers  of  the  ocean  teem  with  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  Every  yachtsman  must  at  times  have 
noticed  that  the  sea  is  ^ck  as  a  pur^  with  jelly-^fish,  or 
with  that  little  transparent,  torpedo-shaped  creature,  th^ 
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SagittcL  What  he  will  not  have  noticed,  unless  he  be  a 
microscopist,  is  that  at  ahnost  all  times  the  surface  is 
crowded  with  minute  organisms,  f  oraminif  era,  radiolaria, 
diatoms.  These  exist  in  quite  incalculable  numbers,  and 
reproduce  their  kind  with  astounding  rapidity.  They  are 
always  dying,  and  their  bodies  sink  downwards  like  a 
gentle  rain.  In  such  numbers  do  they  fall,  that  large 
areas  of  the  ocean  bed  are  covered  with  a  thick  deposit  of 
their  shells.  In  the  shallower  waters  the  f oraminifera, 
with  their  calcareous  shells,  prevail,  but  over  the  deeper 
abysses  of  the  ocean  they  take  so  long  in  falling  that  the 
calcareous  shells  are  dissolved  in  the  water,  which  contains 
a  considerable  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  their 
place  is  taken  by  the  siliceous  skeletons  of  the  radiolarians 
and  diatoms,  llius  there  is  a  ceaseless  falling  of  organisms 
from  above,  and  it  must  be  from  these  that  the  dwellers 
of  the  deep  ultimately  obtain  their  food.  As  Mr  Kipling, 
in  his  '  Seven  Seas,'  says  of  the  deep-sea  cables, 

'  The  wrecks  dissolve  above  us ;  their  dust  drops  down  from 


Down  to  the  dark,  to  the  utter  dark,  where  the  blind  white 
sea-snakes  are.* 

In  trying  to  realise  the  state  of  things  at  the  bottom 
of  the  deep  sea,  it  is  of  importance  to  recognise  that  there 
is  a  wonderful  uniformity  of  physical  conditions  IdL^bas. 
Climate  plays  no  part  in  the  life  of  the  depths ;  storms  do 
not  ruffle  their  inhabitants ;  these  recognise  no  alternation 
of  day  or  night;  seasons  are  unknown  to  them;  they 
experience  no  change  of  temperature.  Although  the 
abysmal  depths  of  the  polar  regions  might  be  expected 
to  be  far  colder  than  those  of  the  tropics,  the  difference 
only  amounts  to  a  degree  or  so--a  difference  which  would 
not  be  perceptible  to  us  without  instruments  of  precision. 
The  following  data  show  how  uniform  temperature  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

In  June,  1883,  Nordenskiold  found  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Greenland  the  following  temperatui^es  s  at  the  surface 
2-y  C. ;  at  100  metres  5*7^  0. ;  at  450  m.  5-1°  0.  In  the 
middle  of  December,  1898,  the  Oermai)  deep-sea  expedi- 
tion, while  in  the  pacjc-ice  of  the  Antarctic,  recorded  the 
following  temperatures :  at  the  surface  -  F  C. ;  at  100  m. 
w  W  C;  at  400  m.  1-6^  C. ;  at  1000-1600  m.  1-6^  C;  at 
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4700  m.  <-  0*5"^  C.  These  may  be  compctred  with  some 
records  made  in  the  Sargasso  Sea  by  the  Plankton  expedi- 
tion in  the  month  of  August,  when  the  surface  registered 
a  temperature  of  24°  G. ;  195  m.  one  of  18*8°  G. ;  390  m.  one 
of  14-9°  G.;  and  2060  m.  one  of  3*8°  G.  It  is  thus  dear  that 
the  temperature  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea  varies  but 
a  few  degrees  from  the  freezing-point ;  and,  whether  in 
the  tropics  or  around  the  poles,  this  temperature  does  not 
undergo  anything  like  the  variations  to  which  the  surface 
of  the  earth  is  subjected. 

There  are,  however,  some  exceptions  to  this  statement. 
The  Mediterranean,  peculiar  m  many  respects,  is  also 
peculiar  as  to  its  bottom  temperature.    In  August,  1881, 
the  temperature,  as  taken  by  the  Washington,  was  at  the 
surface  26°  G. ;  at  100  m.  14*5°  G. ;  at  500  m.  14 -1°  G. ;  and 
from  2500  m.  to  3550  m.  13  *  3°  G.  These  observations  agree, 
within  one  fifth  of  a  degree,  with  those  recorded  later  by 
Ghun  in  the  same  waters.    There  are  also  certain  areas 
near  the  Sulu  Islands  where,  with  a  surface  temperature 
of  28°  G.,  the  deep  sea,  from  730  m.  to  4660  m.,  shows  a 
constant  temperature  o£  10*3°  G. ;  and  again,  on  the 
westerly  side  of  Sumatra,  the  water,  from  900  m.  down- 
wards, shows  a  constant  temperature  of  5*9°  G. ;  whilst, 
in  the  not  far  distant  Indian  Ocean,  it  sinks  at  1300  m.  to 
4°  G.,  and  at  1700  m.  to  3°  G.    In  spite  of  these  exceptions, 
we  may  roughly  say  that  all  deep-sea  animals  live  at  an 
even  4)emperature,  which  differs  by  but  a  few  degrees  from 
the  freezing-point.    Indeed  the  heating  effect  of  the  sun's 
rays  is  said  not  to  penetrate,  as  a  rule,  further  than  90- 
100  fathoms,  though  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sargasso 
Sea  it  undoubtedly  affects  somewhat  deeper  layers.    In 
the  Mediterranean  the  heat  rays  probably  do  not  penetrate 
more  than  50  fathoms.    Below  these  limits  all  seasonable 
variations  cease.  Sununer  and  autumn,  spring  and  winter, 
are  unknown  to  the  dwellers  of  the  deep ;  and  the  burning 
sun  of  the  tropical  noonday,  which  heats  the  surface  water 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  change  of  temperature  from  the 
lower  waters  to  the  upper  proves  fatal  to  many  delicate 
animals  when  brought  up  from  the  depths,  has  no  effect 
on  the  great  mass  of  water  below  the  100-f  athom  line. 

Again,  in  the  depths  the  waters  are  still.  A  great  calm 
reigns.  The  storms  which  chum  the  upper  waters  into, 
tumultuous  fury  have  but  a  superficial  effect,  and  are 
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iinfelt  at  the  depth  of  a  few  fathoms.  Even  the  gt^at 
ocean-currents,  such  as  the  Gulf -stream,  are  but  surface- 
currents,  and  their  influence  is  probably  not  perceptible 
below  200  fathoms.  There  are  places,  as  the  wear  and 
tear  of  telegraphic  cables  show,  where  deep-sea  currents 
have  much  force ;  but  these  are  not  conmion.  We  also 
know  that  there  must  be  a  very  slow  current  flowing 
from  the  poles  towards  the  equator.  This  replaces  the 
heated  surface-waters  of  the  tropics,  which  are  partly 
evaporated  and  partly  driven  by  the  traxle-winds  towards 
the  poles.  Were  there  no  such  current,  the  waters  round 
the  equator,  in  spite  of  the  low  conductivity  of  salt  water, 
would,  in  the  course  of  ages,  be  heated  through.  But  this 
current  is  almost  imperceptible ;  on  the  whole,  no  shocks 
or  storms  disturb  the  peace  of  the  oceanic  abyss. 

An  interesting  result  of  this  is  that  many  animals, 
which  in  shallower  waters  are  subject  to  the  strain  and 
stress  of  tidal  action  or  of  a  constant  stream,  and  whose 
outline  is  modified  by  these  conditions,  are  represented  in 
the  depths  by  perfectly  synmietrical  forms.  For  instance, 
the  monaxonid  sponges  from  the  deep  sea  have  a  sym- 
metry as  perfect  as  a  lily's,  whilst  their  allies  from  the 
shallower  seas,  subject  as  they  are  to  varying  tides  and 
currents,  are  of  every  variety  of  shape,  and  their  only  com- 
mon feature  is  that  none  of  them  are  symmetricaL  This 
radial  symmetry  is  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  sessile 
animals,  those  whose  *  strength  is  to  sit  still,'  attached  by 
their  base  to  some  rock  or  stone,  or  rooted  by  a  stalk  into 
the  mud.  Such  animals  cannot  move  from  place  to  place, 
and,  like  an  oyster,  are  dependent  for  their  food  on  such 
minute  organisms  as  are  swept  towards  them  in  the 
currents  set  by  the  action  of  their  cilia.  A  curious  and 
entirely  contrary  effect  is  produced  by  this  stillness  on 
certain  animals  which,  without  being  fixed,  are,  to  say 
the  least,  singularly  inert.  The  sea-cucumbers  or  holothu- 
rians,  which  can  be  seen  lying  still  as  sausages  in  any 
shallow  sub-tropical  waters,  are  nevertheless  rolled  over 
from  time  to  time,  and  present  now  one,  now  another, 
surface  to  the  bottom.  These  have  retained  the  five- 
rayed  synmietry  which  is  so  eminently  characteristic  of 
the  group  Echinoderma,  to  which  they  belong.  But  the 
holothurians  in  the  deep  sea,  where  nothing  rolls  them 
about,  continue  throughout  life  to  present  the  same  sur- 
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face  to  the  bottom ;  and  these  have  developed  a  secondary 
bilateral  symmetry,  so  that,  like  a  worm  or  a  lobster, 
they  have  definite  upper  and  lower  surfaces.  These  bi"> 
lateral  holothurians  first  became  known  by  the  dredgings 
of  the  Challenger,  and  formed  one  of  the  most  important 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  marine  zoology  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  that  expedition. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  sea  there  is  no  sound — 

'  There  is  no  sound,  no  echo  of  sound,  in  the  deserts  of  the 

deep. 
Or  the  great  grey  level  plains  of  ooze  where  the  shell-burred 
cables  creep.' 

The  world  down  there  is  cold  and  still  and  noiseless. 
Nevertheless  many  of  the  animals  of  the  depths  have 
organs  to  which  by  analogy  an  auditory  function  has 
been  assigned.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  even 
in  the  highest  land-vertebrates  the  ear  has  two  functionB. 
It  is  at  onee  the  organ  of  hearing  and  of  balancing.  Fart 
of  the  internal  ear  is  occupied  with  orientating  the  body. 
By  means  of  it  we  can  tell  whether  we  are  keeping 
upright,  going  up-hill  or  descending,  turning  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left ;  and  it  is  probably  this  function  which  is 
the  chief  business  of  the  so-called  ears  of  marine  animals. 
Professor  Huxley  once  said  that,  unless  one  became  a 
crayfish,  one  could  never  be  sure  what  the  mental 
processes  of  a  crayfish  were.  This  is  doubtless  true ;  but 
experiment  has  shown,  both  in  crayfishes  and  cutUefltshes, 
that,  if  the  auditory  organ  be  interfered  with  or  injured, 
the  animal  loses  its  sense  of  direction  and  staggers  hither 
and  thither  Uke  a  drunken  man.  It  is  obvious  that 
animals  which  move  about  at  the  bottom  require  such 
balancing  organs  quite  as  much  as  those  which  skim  the 
surface ;  and  it  is  in  no  wise  remarkable  that  such  organs 
should  be  found  in  those  dwellers  in  the  deep  which  move 
from  place  to  place. 

If  we  could  descend  to  the  depths  and  look  about  us, 
we  should  find  the  bottom  of  the  sea  near  the  land 
carpeted  with  deposits  washed  down  from  the  shore  and 
carried  out  to  sea  by  rivers,  and  dotted  over  with  the 
remains  of  animals  and  plants  which  inhabit  shoal  waters. 
This  deposit,  derived  from  the  land,  extends  to  a  greater 
or  less  distance  around  our  coast-line.      In  places  this 
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distance  is  very  considerable.  The  Congo  is  said  to  cany 
its  characteristic  mud  six  hundred  miles  out  to  sea,  and 
the  Granges  and  the  Indus  to  carry  theirs  a  thousand 
miles;  but  sooner  or  later  we  should  pass  beyond  the 
region  of  coast  mud  and  river  deposit,  the  seaward  edge 
of  which  is  the  '  mud-line '  of  Sir  John  Murray. 

When  we  get  beyond  the  mud-line,  say  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  Irish  or  American  coast,  we  should  find 
that  the  character  of  the  sea-bottom  has  completely 
changed.  Here  we  should  be  on  Budyard  Kipling's  *  great 
grey  level  plains  of  ooze.'  All  curound  us  would  stretch  a 
vast  dreary  level  of  greyish- white  ntud,  due  to  the  tireless 
fall  of  the  minute  globigerina  shells  mentioned  above.  This 
rain  of  f oraminif era  is  ceaseless,  and  serves  to  cover  rock 
and  stone  alike.  It  is  probably  due  to  this  chalky  deposit 
that  so  many  members  of  the  '  Benthos ' — a  term  used  by 
Haeckel  to  denote  those  marine  ii.niTnfi.1a  which  do  not 
swim  about  or  float,  but  which  live  on  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  either  fixed  or  creeping  about — are  stalked.  Many 
of  them,  whose  shoal- water  allies  are  without  a  pedicel, 
are  provided  with  stalks ;  and  those  whose  shallow-water 
congeners  are  stalked  cure,  in  the  depths,  provided  with 
still  longer  stalks.  Numerous  sponges — ^the  alcyonarian 
UmbeUvla^  the  stalked  ascidians,  and,  above  all,  the  stalked 
crinoids — exemplify  this  point. 

Flat  as  the  Sahara,  and  with  the  same  monotony  of 
surface,  these  great  plains  stretch  across  the  Atlantic, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  a  yet  uncovered  stone  or  rock 
dropx>ed  by  a  passing  iceberg.  In  the  deeper  regions  of  the 
ocean — where,  as  we  have  already  seen,  occasional  pits 
and  depressions  occur,  and  great  ridges  arise  to  vex  the 
souls  of  the  cable-layers — ^the  globigerina  ooze  is  re. 
placed  by  the  less  soluble  siliceous  shells  of  the  radio- 
larians  and  diatoms.  The  former  are  largely  found  in 
pits  in  the  Pacific,  the  latter  in  the  Soutiiem  Seas. 
But  there  is  a  third  deposit  which  occurs  in  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  ocean — ^the  red  day.  This  is  often  partly 
composed  of  the  empty  siliceous  shells  just  mentioned; 
but  over  considerable  areas  of  the  Pacific  the  number  of 
these  shells  is  very  small,  and  here  it  would  seem  that 
the  red  clay  is  largely  composed  of  the  '  homy  fragments 
of  dead  surface-living  animals,  of  volcanic  and  meteoric 
dust^  and  of  small  pieces  of  water-logged  pumice-stone.' 
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On  whiehever  deposit  we  found  ourselves,  could  we  but 
see  the  prospect,  we  should  be  struck  with  the  monotony 
of  a  scene  as  different  as  can  well  be  imagined  from  the 
variegated  beauty  of  a  rock-pool  or  a  coral  island  lagoon. 

There  is,  however,  an  abundance  pf  animal  life.  The 
dredge  reveals  a  surprising  variety  and  wealth  of  form. 
Sir  John  Murray  records  '  at  station  146  in  the  Southern 
Ocean,  at  a  depth  of  1375  fathoms,  that  200  specimens 
captured  belonged  to  50  genera  and  78  species.*  He 
further  states  that  this  was  '  probably  the  most  successful 
haul,  as  regards  number,  variety,  novelty,  size,  and  beauty 
of  the  specimens,'  up  to  the  date  of  the  dredging ;  but 
even  this  was  stupassed  by  the  captures  from  the  depths 
at  station  147.  The  Southern  Ocean  is  particularly  well 
populated.  The  same  writer  says :  '  The  deep-sea  fauna  of 
the  Antarctic  has  been  shown  by  the  Challenger  to  be 
exceptionally  rich,  a  much  larger  number  of  species  having 
been  obtained  than  in  any  other  region  visited  by  the 
expedition ;  and  the  Yaldivia's  dredgings,  in  1808,  confirm 
this.*  There  seems  to  be  no  record  of  such  a  wealth  of 
species  in  depths  of  less  than  50  fathoms,  and  we  are 
justified  in  the  belief  that  the  great  depths  are  extremely 
rich  in  species. 

The  peculiar  conditions  under  which  the  Benthos  live 
has  had  a  marked  infiuence  on  their  structure.  Represen- 
tatives of  nearly  all  the  great  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom  which  occur  in  the  sea  are  found  in  the  depths. 
Protozoa,  sponges,  coelenterata,  round-worms,  annelids, 
Crustacea,  polyzoa,  brachiopoda,  molluscs,  echinoderms, 
ascidians,  fishes,  crowd  the  sea-bottom.  The  Yaldivia 
has  brought  home  even  deep-sea  ctenophores  and  sag^ttas, 
forms  hitherto  associated  only  with  life  at  the  surface. 
The  same  expedition  also  secured  adult  examples  of  the 
wonderful  free-swinmiing  holothurian,  Pelagothuria  lud- 
toigij  which  so  curiously  mimics  a  jelly-fish.  It  was  taken 
in  a  closing-net  at  400-500  fathoms  near  the  Seychelles. 
Most  of  these  animals  bear  their  origin  stamped  on  their 
structure,  so  that  a  zoologist  can  readily  pick  out  from  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  forms  those  which  have  a 
deep-sea  home.  We  have  already  referred  to  a  certain 
*  stalkiness,*  which  lifts  the  fixed  animals  above  the  slowly 
deepening  ooze.  Possibly  the  long-knobbed  tentacles  of 
the  deep-sea  jelly-fish,  Pectis^  on  the  tips  of  which  it  is 
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thought  the  creature  moves  about,  may  be  connected 
with  the  same  cause.  The  great  calm  of  the  depths  and 
its  effect  upon  the  symmetry  of  the  body  have  also  been 
mentioned ;  but  greater  in  its  effect  on  the  bodies  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  ocean  abysses  is  the  absence  of  sunlight. 

No  external  rays  reach  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
what  light  there  is  i^ust  be  supplied  by  the  phosphorescent 
organs  of  the  animals  themselves,  and  must  be  faint  and 
intermittent.  A  large  percentage  of  animals  taken  from 
the  deep  sea  show  phosphorescence  when  brought  on  deck ; 
and  it  may  be  that  this  emission  of  light  is  much  greater 
at  a  low  temperature,  and  under  a  pressure  of  one  to  two 
tons  on  the  square  inch,  than  it  is  under  the  ordinary 
atmospheric  conditions  of  the  surface.  The  simplest  form 
which  these  phosphorescent  organs  take  is  that  of  certain 
skin-glands  which  secrete  a  luminous  slime.  Such  a  slime 
is  cast  off,  according  to  Filhol,  by  many  of  the  annelids ; 
and  a  similar  light-giving  fluid  is  exuded  from  certain 
glands  at  the  base  of  the  antenna  and  elsewhere  in  some 
of  the  deep-sea  shrimps.  But  the  most  highly  developed 
of  the  organs  which  produce  light  are  the  curious  eye- 
like lanterns  which  form  one  or  more  rows  along  the 
bodies  of  certain  fishes,  notably  of  members  of  the 
StomiadsB,  a  family  allied  to  the  salmons.  From  head 
to  tail  the  miniature  bull's-eyes  extend,  like  so  many  port- 
holes lit  up,  with  sometimes  one  or  two  larger  organs  in 
front  of  the  eyes,  like  the  port  and  starboard  lanterns  of 
a  ship,  so  that  when  one  of  these  fishes  swims  swiftly 
across  the  dim  scene  it  must,  to  quote  Kipling  again, 
recall  a  Uner  going  past  *  like  a  grand  hotel.'  Sometimes 
the  phosphorescent  organ  is  at  the  tip  of  a  barbel  or 
tentacle,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  angler-fish 
of  the  deep  sea  has  replaced  its  white  lure,  conspicuous 
in  shallow  water,  but  invisible  in  the  dark,  by  a  luminous 
process,  the  investigation  of  which  leads  many  a  creature 
into  the  enormous  toothed  mouth  of  the  fish. 

A  peculiar  organ  exists  in  the  body  of  certain  radio- 
larians  found  only  in  the  deep  seas  and  known  by  the 
name  'phsBodaria.'  It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
structure  gives  forth  light ;  and,  if  this  be  the  case,  the 
floor  of  the  ocean  is  strewn  with  minute  glow-lamps, 
which  perhaps  g^ve  forth  as  much  light  as  the  surface  of 
the  sea  on  a  cahn  summer's  night.    There  is,  however, 
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much  indirect  evidence  that,  except  for  these  intermittent 
sources,  the  abysses  of  the  ocean  are  sunk  in  an  impene* 
trable  gloom. 

When  physical  conditions  change^  living  organisms 
strive  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  changed  conditions. 
Hence,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  shallower  waters 
made  their  way  into  the  darker  deeps,  many  of  them, 
in  the  course  of  generations,  increased  the  size  of  their 
eyes  until  they  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  other 
sense-organs.    Others  gave  up  the  contest  on  these  lines 
and  set  about  replacing  their  visual  organs  by  long  tactile 
tentacles  or  feelers,  which  are  extraordinarily  sensitive  to 
external  impressions.    Like  the  blind,  they  endeavour  to 
compensate  for  loss  of  sight  by  increased  tactile  percep- 
tion ;  and  in  these  forms  the  eyes  are  either  dwindling 
or  have  quite  disappeared.    An  instance  in  point  is  sup- 
plied by  the  Crustacea,  many  of  whom  have  not  only  lost 
their  eyes  but  have  also  lost  the  stalk  which  bore  them ; 
but  amongst  the  Crustacea  some  genera,  such  as  Bothy- 
nomuSf  have  enormous  eyes  with  as  many  as  four  thou- 
sand facets.    It  is  noticeable  that  this  creature  has  its 
eyes  directed  downwards  towards  the  ground  and  not 
upwards,  as  is  the  case  with  its  nearest  allies.    On  the 
whole  the  Crustacea  lose  their  eyes  more  readily,  and  at 
a  less  depth,  than  fishes.    Many  of  the  latter,  e.g.  Ipnops, 
are  blind,  and  in  others  the  eyes  seem  to  be  disappearing. 
Thus,  amongst  the  deep-sea  cod,  MacruruSf  those  which 
frequent  the  waters  down  to  about  1000  fathoms  have 
unusually  large  eyes,  whilst  those  which  go  down  to  the 
deeper    abysses    have  very  small    ones.     Many  of   the 
animals  which  have  retained  their  eyes  carry  them  at 
the  end  of  processes.    Chun,  in  his  brilliant  account  of 
the  voyage  of  the  Yaldivia,  has  figured  a  series  of  fishes 
whose  eyes  stand  out  from  the  head  like  a  pair  of  binocu** 
lars ;  and  similar  *  telescope '  eyes,  as  he  calls  them,  occur 
on  some  of  the  eight-armed  cuttle-fish.    The  larva  of  one 
of  the  fishes  has  eyes  at  the  end  of  two  stalks  each  of 
which  measures  quite  one  fourth  of  the  total  length  of 
the  body. 

The  colour  of  the  deep-sea  creatures  also  indicates  the 
darkness  of  their  habitat.  Like  cave-dwelling  animals, 
or  the  lilac  forced  in  Parisian  cellars,  many  of  them  are 
blanched  and  pale ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case. 
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There  is,  in  fact,  no  characteristic  hue  for  the  deep-seafauna. 
Many  of  the  fishes  are  black,  and  many  show  the  most 
lovely  metallic  sheen.  Burnished  silver  and  black  give  a 
somewhat  funereal,  but  very  tasteful  appearance  to  many 
a  deep-sea  fish.  Others  cure  ornamented  with  patches  of 
shining  copper,  which,  with  their  blue  eyes,  form  an 
agreeable  variety  in  their  otherwise  sombre  appearance. 
Many  of  the  fishes,  however,  present  a  gayer  clothing. 
Some  are  violet,  others  pale  rose  or  bright  red.  Others 
have  a  white  almost  translucent  skin  through  which  the 
blood  can  be  seen  and  its  course  traced  even  in  its  finer 
threads.  Purples  and  greens  abound  amongst  the  holo- 
thurians ;  other  echinoderms  are  white,  yellow,  pink,  or 
red.  Bed  is  perhaps  the  predominant  colour  of  the 
Crustacea,  though  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  colour 
is  produced  during  the  long  passage  to  the  surface,  and 
that  some  of  the  bright  reds  which  we  see  at  the  surface 
are  unknown  in  the  depths.  Violet  and  orange,  green  and 
red,  are  the  colours  of  the  jelly-fishes  and  the  corals. 

It  thus  appears  that  there  is  a  great  variety  and  a 
great  brilliancy  amongst  many  of  the  bottom  fauna.  With 
the  exception  of  blue,  all  colours  cure  well  represented ;  but 
the  consideration  of  one  or  two  facts  seems  to  show  that 
colour  plays  little  part  in  their  lives.  Apart  from  the 
fact  that  to  our  eyes,  at  any  rate,  these  gorgeous  hues 
would  be  invisible  in  the  depths,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  each  of  these  gaUy-coloured  creatures  can  live 
amongst  surroundings  of  its  own  hue.  Again,  it  is 
characteristic  that  the  colom:  is  uniform.  There  is  a 
marked  absence  of  those  stripes,  bands,  spots,  or  shading 
which  play  so  large  a  part  in  the  protective  coloration 
of  animals  exposed  to  light.  Although  there  is  no 
protective  coloration  amongst  the  animals  of  the  deep 
sea,  the  luminous  organs,  which  make,  for  instance,  some 
of  the  cuttle-fishes  as  beautiful  and  as  conspicuous  as  a 
firework,  may,  in  some  cases,  act  as  warning  signals. 
Having  once  established  a  reputation  for  nastiness,  the 
more  conspicuous  an  animal  can  make  itself  the  less 
likely  is  it  to  be  interfered  with.  One  peculiarity  con- 
nected with  pigment,  as  yet  inexplicable,  is  the  fact  that, 
in  deep-sea  animals,  many  of  the  cavities  of  the  body  are 
lined  with  a  dark  or,  more  usually,  a  black  epithelium.  The 
mouth,  pharynx,  and  respiratory  channels,  and  even  the 
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visceral  cavity,  of  Bathyaaurua  and  Ipnops,  and  indeed 
of  all  really  deep-sea  fishes,  are  black.  It  can  be  of  no 
use  to  any  animal  to  be  black  inside;  and  the  only 
explanation  hitherto  given  is  that  the  deposit  of  pigment 
is  the  expression  of  some  modification  in  the  excretory 
processes  of  the  abysmal  fishes. 

It  was  mentioned  above  that  the  absence  of  eyes  is  to 
some  extent  compensated  by  the  great  extension  of  feelers 
and  antennfie.  Many  of  the  jelly-fishes  have  long  free 
tentacles  radiating  in  all  directions;  the  rays  of  the 
ophiuroids  are  prolonged;  the  arms  of  the  cuttle-fish 
are  capable  of  enormous  extension.  The  antennae  of  the 
Crustacea  stretch  out  through  the  water  and,  in  Aristoe- 
opsia^  cover  a  radius  of  about  five  times  the  body- 
length.  In  Nevnatocarcinua  the  waUdng-legs  are  elon- 
gated to  almost  the  same  extent;  and  this  crustacean  steps 
over  the  sea-bottom  with  all  the  delicacy  of  Agag.  The 
curious  arachnid-Uke  pycnogonids  have  shnilarly  elon- 
gated legs,  and  move  about,  like  the  '  harvestmen '  or  the 
*  daddy-long-legs,'  with  each  foot  stretched  far  from  the 
body,  acting  as  a  kind  of  outpost.  The  fishes,  too,  shoTV 
extraordinary  outgrowths  of  this  kind.  The  snout  may 
be  elongated  till  the  jaws  have  the  proportions  of  a  pair 
of  scissor-blades,  each  armed  with  rows  of  terrible  teeth  ; 
or  long  barbels,  growing  out  from  around  the  mouth,  sway 
to  and  fro  in  the  surrounding  water.  In  other  cases  the 
fins  are  drawn  out  into  long  streamers.  All  these  eccen- 
tricities give  the  deep-sea  fishes  a  bizarre  appearance ; 
their  purpose  is  plainly  to  act  as  sensory  outposts,  warning 
their  possessor  of  the  presence  of  enemies  or  of  the  vicinity 
of  food. 

All  deep-sea  animals  are  of  necessity  carnivorous,  and 
probably  many  of  them  suffer  from  an  abiding  hunger. 
Many  of  the  fishes  have  enormous  jaws,  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  being  situated  at  least  one  third  of  the  body-length 
from  the  anterior  end.  The  gape  is  prodigious,  and  as  the 
edge  of  the  mouth  is  armed  with  recurved  teeth,  food 
once  entering  has  little  chance  of  escape.  So  large  is  the 
mouth  that  these  creatures  can  swallow  other  fish  bulkier 
than  themselves ;  and  certain  eels  have  been  brought  to 
the  surface  which  have  performed  this  feat,  the  prey 
hanging  from  beneath  them  in  a  sac  formed  of  the  dis- 
tended stomach  and  body-wall.     It  has  been  said  of  the 
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desert  fauna  that  'perhaps  there  never  was  a  life  so 
nurtured  in  violence,  so  tutored  in  attack  and  defence  as 
this.    The  warfare  is  continuous  from  the  birth  to  the 
death.'  The  same  words  apply  equally  to  the  depths  of  the 
ocean.    There,  perhaps,  more  than  anywhere  else,  is  true 
the  Frenchman's  description  of  life  as  the  conjugation  of 
the  verb  *  I  eat,'  with  its  terrible  correlative  *  I  am  eaten.' 
Connected  with  the  alimentary  tract,  though  in  some 
fishes  shut  off  from  it,  is  the  air-bladder,  an  organ  which 
contains  air  secreted  from  the  blood,  and  which,  amongst 
other  functions,  serves  to  keep  the  fish  the  right  side  up. 
The  air  can  be  re-absorbed,  and  is  no  doubt,  to  some  ex- 
tent, controlled  by  muscular  effort ;  but  there  are  times 
when  this  air-bladder  is  a  source  of  danger  to  deep-sea 
fishes.    When  they  leave  the  depths  for  shallower  water, 
where  the  pressure  is  diminished,  the  air-bladder  begins 
to  expand ;  and,  should  this  expansion  pass  beyond  the 
control  of  the  animal,  the  air-bladder  will  act  as  a  balloon, 
and  the  fish  will  continue  to  rise  with  a  rate  of  ascension 
which  increases  as  the  pressure  lessens.    Eventually  the 
fish  reaches  the  surface  in  a  state  of  terrible  distortion^ 
with  half  its  interior  hanging  out  of  its  mouth.    Many 
such  victims  of  levitation  have  been  picked  up  at  sea,  and 
from  them  we  learnt  something  about  deep-sea  fishes 
before  the  self-closing  dredge  came  into  use. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  abysmal  f  auna^  which,  to  some 
extent,  is  a  protection  against  the  cavernous  jaws  men- 
tioned above,  is  a  certain  *  spininess '  which  has  developed 
even  amongst  genera  that  are  elsewhere  smooth.  Such 
specific  names  as  spinoavs,  spinifer,  quadriapinoaunij  are 
very  conunon  in  lists  of  deep-sea  animals,  and  testify  to 
the  wide  prevalence  of  this  form  of  defence.  A  similar 
spiny  character  is,  however,  found  in  many  polar  species, 
even  in  those  of  comparatively  shallow  water ;  and  it  may 
be  that  this  feature  is  a  product  of  low  temperature  and 
not  of  low  leveL  The  same  applies  to  the  large  size  which 
certain  animals  attain  in  the  depths.  For  instance,  in  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Seas  the  isopodous  Crustacea,  which 
upon  our  coasts  scarcely  surpass  an  inch  in  length,  grow 
to  nine  or  ten  inches,  with  bodies  as  big  as  moderate-sized 
lobsters.  The  gigantic  hydroid  polyps,  e.g.  Monocavlua 
imperator  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  illustrate  the 
same  tendency ;  and  so  do  the  enormous  single  spicules. 
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several  feet  long  and  as  thick  as  one's  little  finger,  of  the 
sponge  Monorhaphia.  Amongst  other  floating  molluscs 
at  great  depths,  chiefly  pteropods,  the  Yaldivia  captured 
a  gigantic  Carinaria  over  two  feet  m  length.  Of  even 
greater  zoological  interest  were  giant  specimens  of  the 
AppendicularuZf  which  were  taken  at  between  1100  and 
1200  fathoms.  This  creature,  named  by  Chun,  Batho- 
chordceua  charon^  reaches  a  length  of  about  five  inches, 
and  has  in  its  tail  a  notochord  as  big  as  a  lamprey's.  All 
other  genera  of  this  group  are  minute,  almost  micro- 
scopic. 

There  are  two  other  peculiarities  common  amongst  the 
deep-sea  fauna  which  are  difiBcult  to  explain.  One  is  a 
curious  inability  to  form  a  skeleton  of  calcareous  matter. 
The  bones  of  many  abysmal  fishes  are  deficient  in  lime, 
and  are  fibrous  or  cartilaginous  in  composition.  Their 
scales,  too,  are  thin  and  membranous,  their  skin  soft  and 
velvety.  The  shells  of  deep-sea  molluscs  are  as  thin  and 
translucent  'as  tissue-paper';  and  the  same  is  true  of  some 
brachiopods.  The  test  of  the  echinoderms  is  often  soft, 
and  the  armour  of  the  Crustacea  is  merely  chitinous,  un- 
hardened  by  deposits  of  lime.  Calcareous  sponges  are 
altogether  unknown  in  the  depths.  This  inability  to  form 
a  hard  skeleton — curiously  enough  this  does  not  apply  to 
corals — is  not  due  to  any  want  of  calcareous  salts  in  the 
bottom  waters.  It  is  known  that  calcium  sulphate,  from 
which  animals  secrete  their  calcium  carbonate,  exists  in 
abimdance ;  but  those  animals  which  dwell  on  the  calcare- 
ous globigerina  ooze  are  as  soft  and  yielding  as  those  which 
have  their  home  on  the  siliceous  radiolarian  deposits. 
Animals  which  form  a  skeleton  of  silex  do  not  suffer  from 
the  same  inability ;  in  fact  the  deep-sea  radiolarians  often 
have  remarkably  stout  skeletons,  whilst  the  wonderful 
siliceous  skeletons  of  the  hexactinellid  sponges  are  amongst 
the  most  beautiful  objects  brought  up  from  the  depths. 

The  second  peculiarity,  for  which  there  seems  no  ade- 
quate reason,  is  the  reduction  and  diminution  in  size  of 
the  respiratory  organs.  Amongst  the  Crustacea,  the  as- 
cidians,  and  the  fishes  this  is  especially  marked.  The  gill 
laminfiB  are  reduced  in  number  and  in  size ;  and  the  evi- 
dence all  points  to  the  view  that  this  simplification  is  not 
primitive  but  acquired,  being  brought  about  in  some  '^^y 
by  the  peculiar  conditions  of  life  at  great  depths. 
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When  the  first  attempts  were  made  to  explore  the  bed 
of  the  ocean,  it  was  hoped  that  the  sea  would  g^ve  up 
many  an  old-world  form;  that  animals,  known  to  us  only 
as  fossils,  might  be  f oimd  lurking  in  the  abysmal  recesses 
of  the  deep ;  and  that  many  a  missing  link  would  be  brought 
to  light.  This  has  hardly  proved  to  be  the  case.  In  certain 
groups  animals  hitherto  known  only  as  extinct,  such  as  the 
stalked  crinoids  and  certain  Crustacea,  e.g.  the  Eryonidae, 
have  been  shown  to  be  still  extant.  The  remarkable 
Cephalodiscus  and  Rhabdoplewra^  with  their  remote  ver- 
tebrate affinities,  have  been  dragged  from  their  dark 
retreats.  Haeckel  regards  certain  of  the  deep-sea  medusae 
as  archaic,  and  perhaps  the  same  is  true  of  some  of  the 
ascidians  and  holothurians ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  deep- 
sea  fauna  cannot  be  regarded  as  older  than  the  other 
faunas  of  the  seas.  The  hopes  that  were  cherished  of 
finding  living  ichthyosauri  or  plesiosauri,  or  the  Devonian 
ganoid  fishes,  or  at  least  a  trilobite,  or  some  of  those 
curious  fossil  echinoderms,  the  cystoids  and  blastoids, 
must  be  given  up.  Certain  of  the  larger  groups  peculiar 
to  the  deep  sea  have  probably  been  there  since  remote 
times ;  but  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep  belong  to 
the  same  families,  and  even  to  the  same  genera,  as  their 
shallow-water  allies,  and  have  probably  descended  in  more 
recent  times.  There,  in  the  deep  dark  stillness  of  the 
ocean  bed,  unruffled  by  secular  change,  they  have  developed 
and  are  developing  new  modifications  and  new  forms  which 
are  as  characteristic  of  the  deep  sea  as  an  alpine  fauna 
is  of  the  mountain  heights. 
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Art.  VII.— MR  NEWMAN  ON  *  THE  POLITICS  •  OP  ARIS- 
TOTLE. 

The  Politic8  of  Aristotle;  with  an  Introduction^  Two 
Prefatory  Esaaya^  and  Notes  Critical  and  BxplaneUory, 
In  four  volumes.  By  W.  L.  Newman,  M.A.  Oxford : 
Clarendon  Press,  1887-1902. 

In  one  respect  at  least  the  '  Politics '  of  Aristotle  has  had 
a  more  fortunate  history  than  most  of  his  other  works. 
His  political  treatise  has  never  been  exalted  into  an 
authoritative  text-book,  whose  doctrines  it  was  presump- 
tion or  heresy  to  doubt;  but  for  that  very  reason  it 
has  never  suffered  from  the  chill  of  reaction,  nor  been 
subjected  to  long  periods  of  disparagement  and  wilful 
neglect.  In  ancient  times,  indeed,  its  influence  seems 
to  have  been  mainly  indirect.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
either  Polybius  or  Cicero  knew  Aristotle's  *  Politics '  except 
through  intermediate  writers,  such  as  the  Stoic  PansBtius. 
A  meagre  epitome  of  Peripatetic  doctrines  on  'economics* 
and  politics  is  preserved  by  StobsBus,  and  is  generally 
ascribed  by  scholars  to  Areius  Didymus,  the  grammarian 
of  the  time  of  Augustus,  or  else  to  another  person  of  the 
same  name,  of  the  time  of  Nero.  It  is  chiefly  important 
as  evidence  that  the  books  of  the  'Politics*  were  then 
arranged  in  the  same  order,  or  disorder,  in  which  they 
have  come  down  to  us  in  the  manuscripts. 

In  the  age  of  the  great  Aristotelian  commentators  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  philosophers  were  no  longer  interested 
in  the  discussion  of  political  systems  which  had  ceased  to 
exist  or  to  have  much  meaning  ;  and  we  have  no  exposi- 
tions of  the  'Politics'  from  Neoplatonic  or  Christian 
commentators,  such  as  we  have  of  the  logical,  meta- 
physical, psychological  and  ethical  treatises.  The  Aris- 
totle who  was  known  to  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  was  only 
the  dialectician.  Until  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century- 
only  the  two  small  logical  treatises,  the  '  Categories '  and 
the  '  De  Interpretatione,'  appear  to  have  been  accessible 
(in  the  version  of  Boethius)  to  Latin  Christendom.  But 
when  other  Aristotelian  writings  came,  at  first  through 
translations  from  the  Arabic  and  afterwards  through 
translations  directly  from  the  Greek,  to  be  studied  in  the 
schools  of  the  West,  the  '  Politics  *  at  once  took  a  place 
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among  the  influences  on  European  thought  which  it 
has  never  since  lost.  The  Latin  version,  made  hy  the 
Dominican  friar,  William  of  Moerbeke — a  version  whose 
grotesque  literalness  gives  it  ahnost  the  value  of  a  Greek 
manuscript — was  used  by  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas 
Aquinas  for  their  commentaries,  and  was  the  only  medium 
through  which  the  '  Politics '  was  studied  till  a  less  bar- 
barous translation  was  made  by  Leonardo  Bruni  of  Arezzo 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  Li  the  thirteenth  century  the 
'  Politics '  of  Aristotle  was,  in  the  language  of  Mr  R.  L. 
Poole,  the  influence  which  raised  medisBval  discussions  on 
politics  *  from  a  medley  of  empirical  axioms  to  something 
approaching  the  character  of  a  philosophical  theory.'  The 
'De  Begimine  Principum,'  ascribed  to  Thomas  Aquinas, 
and  probably  written  in  part  by  him,  shows  the  impress 
of  Aristotle's  doctrines ;  and  the  work  of  the  same  name 
and  of  the  same  school  by  JSgidius  Bomanus  follows  the 
'  Politics '  almost  slavishly,  venturing  however  to  recog- 
nise, as  Aquinas  haxi  already  done, '  the  kingdom,'  above 
'the  city,'  which  to  Aristotle  was  the  ultimate  political 
unit.  Nor  was  the  influence  of  Aristotle  limited  to 
writers  on  the  ecclesiastical  side.  It  may  be  traced  in 
Dante's  '  De  Monarchia,*  and  more  strongly  in  the  work 
of  MarsigUo  of  Padua.  Even  Wyclif,  whose  revolu- 
tionary political  theories  are  quite  independent  of  Aris- 
totelian promptings,  thinks  it  necessary  to  argue  that 
Aristotle's  criticisms  of  Plato's  communism  apply  only 
to  the  community  of  wives  and  not  to  the  community  of 
goods. 

The  Renaissance  led  to  a  revolt  against  the  domina- 
tion of  Aristotle,  or  what  was  supposed  to  be  Aristotle,  in 
the  realms  of  theology  and  of  natural  science;  but  the 
comparative  neglect  into  which  his  logical  and  meta- 
physical works  fell  did  not  affect  the  interest  taken  in 
the  *  Politics.'  Li  fact,  the  recovery  of  the  older  Hellenic 
culture,  the  whole  movement  which  has  been  called  the 
secularisation  of  politics,  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
ideals  of  Impericd  unity,  all  contributed  to  make  it 
more  possible,  at  this  period,  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate Aristotle's  *  Politics '  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
It  may  be  true  that  MachiaveUi  was  not  directly  or  con- 
sciously influenced  by  Aristotle  in  writing  his  '  Prince  * ; 
but,  if  we  read  that  much-abused  work  alongside  of  the . 
Yol.  196.— iVb.  991.  K 
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book  of  the  '  Politics  *  in  which  Arifitotle  gives  prescrip- 
tions for  preserving  a  tyranny,  we  understand  better  the 
real  meaning  of  Machiavelli,  and  we  see  the  affinity  in 
spirit  between  the  Greek  man  of  science  and  the  Italian 
politician.  Both  treat  political  questions  with  an  *  objec- 
tivity' and  cold-bloodedness  which  would  have  been 
impossible  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  impossible  to 
most  political  writers  of  later  times.  Bousseau  was 
certainly  less  able  to  appreciate  Aristotle  than  Machia- 
velli ;  but  even  his  '  Contrat  Social '  gives  several  indica- 
tions that  he  had  studied  the  'Politics.'  Between  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  beg^inning  of 
the  nineteenth  there  were  published  some  fifteen  different 
editions  of  the  *  Politics '  with  Latin  translations  and  com- 
mentaries. The  Cterman  translations  and  commentaries 
begin  with  the  admirable  work  of  Schlosser  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  From  the  nature  of  its  subject, 
the  *  Politics '  has  shared  to  a  full  extent  in  the  renewed 
interest  in  Greek  history  and  in  Aristotelian  philosophy 
which  is  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  the  nineteentji 
century. 

In  recent  years  English  scholarship  has  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  special  study  of  the  *  Politics.'  The 
edition  of  Eaton  (Oxford,  1855),  which  appears  to  be  the 
first  edition  with  English  notes,  has  not  perhaps  received 
the  credit  it  deserves.  It  gave  a  judicious  selection  from 
the  notes  of  older  editors,  and  it  had  the  distinctive  merit 
of  furnishing  a  good  many  interesting  illustrations 
of  Aristotle's  political  doctrines  from  modem  writers, 
treating  Aristotle's  work  in  the  manner  congenial  to  an 
EngUshman,  not  as  a  mere  curious  monument  of  andent 
literature,  but  as  a  book  on  politics  to  be  read  along  with 
Grotius  and  Hobbes,  Montesquieu  and  Hume.  The  edition 
of  Congreve  (1855  and  1874)  has  an  excellent  index  of  Greek 
words,  but  the  commentary  gives  somewhat  meagre  help 
to  the  student ;  and  its  inadequacy  is  axscentuated  by  the 
conspicuous  assertion  in  the  preface  of  the  editor's  *  dislike 
of  what  is  called  classical  education.'  Mr  Andrew  Lang's 
brief  but  suggestive  '  Essays,'  published  as  an  introduction 
to  Mr  BoUand's  translation  of  three  books  (1877),  and 
Mr  A.  C.  Bradley's  essay  *  On  Aristotle's  Conception  of  the 
State'  in  'Hellenica'  (1880)  have  been  appreciated  by 
scholars  and  have  also  helped  to  bring  some  of  the  i< 
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of  Aristotle  before  a  wider  circle.  Dr  Welldon  published 
a  scholarly  English  translation  in  1883;  and  Professor 
Jowett's  translation  and  notes  appeared  in  1886.  In  his 
translation  Jowett  set  before  hiniHfllf  the  same  object  as 
in  the  now  classic  version  of  Plato — ^to  provide  a  book 
which  could  be  read  with  profit  and  intelligence  by  the 
reader  ignorant  of  Ghi'eek,  or  who  had  not  the  Ghreek 
bef  oore  him.  Aristotle's  works,  as  they  have  come  down 
to  us,  do  not,  indeed,  lend  themselves  to  this  style  of 
translation  so  well  as  those  of  Plato ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
a  pity  that  Jowett  buried  among  notes  on  grammatical 
questions  many  shrewd  and  happy  sayings  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  which  illuminate  his  *  Introductions  to  the 
Platonic  Dialogues.'  The  work  was  to  have  included  a 
number  of  essays,  but  these  were  left  unfinished.  Mr 
Hicks  of  Cambridge  published  in  1894  a  very  useful  trans- 
lation, or  rather  adaptation,  with  much  original  supple^ 
ment,  of  Susemihl's  Gtorman  commentary.  Mr  Hicks's 
edition  is  still  incomplete,  the  conunentary  on  three  books 
not  having  yet  appeared.  In  one  respect,  of  a  minor  but 
yet  important  kind,  Mr  Hicks's  edition  has  set  an  example 
which  might  be  more  widely  followed.  He  has  made  it 
possible  for  any  one  using  any  system  of  references  to 
Aristotle's  *  Politics'  employed  in  modem  books  to  find 
the  passage  without  difficulty. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  Mr  Newman's  edition 
appeared  in  1887,  and  the  last  two,  completing  the  work, 
have  at  length  been  issued  this  year.  Not  only  Mr 
Newman  himself,  but  the  r^ublic  of  letters,  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  successful  accomplishment  of  so  great 
an  undertaking.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mr  New- 
man has  produced  a  commentary  on  the  *  Politics '  such 
as  meets  the  requirements  of  the  thorough  student  more 
fully  than  any  other  edition  at  present  in  existence. 
Mr  Newman  has  given  the  greater  part  of  a  lifetime  of 
trained  and  specialised  skill  to  this  one  work.  He  has 
built,  of  course,  but  always  with  independent  judgment, 
on  the  work  of  other  scholars,  using  not  only  editions 
but  numerous  separate  dissertations  and  scattered  article? 
in  periodicals.  His  edition  includes  a  careful  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  text  with  critical  notes,  and  a  discussion  of  the 
value  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  (on  tehich  he  <)iffers  some- 
what from  Susemihl  and  other  editors)  and  of  the  manu^r 
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scripts  of  the  old  Latin  version.  The  introduction,  which 
occupies  the  whole  of  Volume  I,  is  a  treatise  of  importance 
to  the  student  of  Greek  history  and  to  the  student  of 
political  science,  as  well  as  to  the  Aristotelian  scholar. 
It  is  supplemented  by  some  of  the  essays  which  appear 
in  subsequent  volumes.  Volume  IV  contains  a  minute 
examination  of  *  The  Constitutions  dealt  with  by  Aristotle.* 
The  notes  contain  not  merely  such  discussion  of  questions 
of  interpretation  and  of  allusions  as  leaves  no  difficulty 
of  that  sort  unnoticed ;  but  they  contain  also  *  modem 
instances '  and  parallels,  many  of  the  most  striking  kind. 
The  history  of  Venice  and  other  Italian  republics,  the 
constitution  of  Swiss  cantons  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,  the  experience  of  the  United  States  and  the  experi- 
ence of  South  Africa,  furnish  luminous  illustration  of 
Aristotle's  remarks.  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  cited  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  definition  of  tyranny,  and  John  Ejaox  in  con- 
firmation of  the  opinion  that  seaports  are  most  quickly 
affected  by  new  doctrines. 

Some  inconveniences  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  first 
two  volumes  of  the  work  were  published  a  long  time 
before  the  two  last ;  others  are  due  to  principles  deliber- 
ately adopted  by  the  editor,  on  which,  nevertheless, 
opinions  may  reasonably  differ.  It  may  be  hoped  that  a 
second  edition  will  soon  give  Mr  Newman  an  opportunity 
of  incorporating  in  their  proper  places  the  additions  and 
corrections  at  present  dispersed  through  four  volumes, 
and  of  considering  whether  some  re-arrangement  of  the 
whole  work  would  not  be  an  improvement.  Thus  the 
reader  would  certainly  gain  if  the  Introduction  (covering 
563  pages)  were  broken  up  into  chapters,  and  if  the  essays 
which  are  printed  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  volumes 
were  put  together.  As  Mr  Newman  has  constructed  his 
own  text,  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  have  it  in 
one  volume  than  in  three ;  and  critical  notes  of  moderate 
bulk  are  more  in  place  at  the  foot  of  the  page  to 
which  they  relate  than  after  the  text.  The  elaborate 
commentary  would  be  more  easy  to  use  if  it  were  in 
separatee  volumes  from  the  text  to  which  it  relates,  so 
that  the  student  could  have  text  and  commentary  open 
before  him  at  once.  These  suggestions  are  made  in  no 
captious  spirit ;  but,  just  because  we  recognise  that  Mr 
Newman's  edition  is  likely  to  remain  the  best  for  a  very 
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long  time,  and  is  in  any  case  a  work  of  permanent  value 
for  all  future  students  of  the  *  Politics,'  it  is  the  more 
important  that  its  utiUty  should  not  be  hampered  by  any 
avoidable  inconveniences. 

On  another  matter  opinion  will  probably  differ  more. 
Mr  Newman  has,  like  several  recent  editors,  altered  the 
order  of  the  books  from  that  in  which  they  have  come 
down  to  us  in  the  manuscripts ;  but,  whilst  he  has  fol- 
lowed St  Hilaire,  Spengel,  Gongreve,  Susemihl  and  otibers 
in  putting  Books  Vll  and  YIII  after  Book  III,  he  has  not 
followed  them  in  transposing  Books  Y  and  YI — a  change 
for  which  very  good  arguments  can  be  produced,  Book  VI 
being  a  continuation  of  Book  lY,  unless  indeed  it  is  rather 
to  be  considered  a  duplicate  of  it  or  a  varied  treatment  of 
the  same  subject.  Consequently,  when  Mr  Newman 
speaks  of  Hhe  seventh'  and  *  eighth'  books,  he  means 
what  no  other  recent  editor  means  by  these  numbers.  In 
the  two  new  volumes,  indeed  (except  sometimes  in  the 
index),  he  is  always  careful  to  add  the  old  numbering  in 
brackets ;  so  that  the  reader  is  spared  some  of  the  incon- 
venience caused  in  the  Introduction.  Now  Mr  Newman's 
arrangement  of  the  books  is  a  conjectural  order,  however 
certain  he  may  consider  his  conjecture  (and  he  is  not  too 
dogmatic  on  the  point);  and  it  seems  to  us  peasimi 
exenvpU  that  a  conjectural  order  should  be  used  in  refer- 
ences, though  an  editor  may  undoubtedly  be  justified 
in  printing  his  edition  in  the  order  which  he  thinks  best. 
As  Aristotelian  scholars  have  agreed  to  accept,  for  purposes 
of  reference,  the  paging  of  the  great  edition  of  the  Prussian 
Academy,  might  they  not  also  agree  to  quote  the  numbers 
of  the  books  according  to  that  edition?  Or,  as  a  com- 
promise, it  might  be  agreed  to  quote  them  always  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  given  in  the 
manuscripts  and  in  the  Berlin  edition,  any  conjectural 
number  being  added  in  Roman  figures.  When  any  one 
sx>eak8  of  Book  B  or  F  of  the '  Metaphysics,'  we  know  what 
he  means :  if  he  speaks  of  the  Third  Book  of  the  *  Meta- 
physics '  or  of  the  Seventh  Book  of  the  '  Politics,'  we  are 
not  at  once  certain. 

On  the  actual  question  of  the  condition  in  which  the 
*  Politics '  has  come  down  to  us,  Mr  Newman's  judgment 
is  most  sound  and  cautious.  He  wiU  not  indeed  accept 
the  view  that  the  work  is  made  up  of  notes  taken  by 
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pupils  at  Aristotle's  lectures,  but  be  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that,  it  ma j.be  inade  up  of  notes  written  down  by  Aristotle 
either  for  his  lectures  or  after  his  lectures-^at  any  rate 
in  connection  with  his  lectures — as  the  material  for  a 
treatise  never  fully  completed.  This  opinion,  it  may  be 
remarked,  agrees  on  the  whole  with  thati  taken  of  the 

*  Ethics'  by  its  most  recent  English  editor.  Professor 
Burnett  who  says : 

*  It  is  clear  that  we  have  not  before  us  a  book  intended  for 
publication  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  Primarily  it 
is  the  manuscript  of  a  course  of  lectures  intended  for  the 
lecturer's  own  use,  and  also  doubtless  for  consultation  by 
members  of  the  school/ 

If  the  *  Politics '  originated  in  notes  for  lectures,  whether 
intended  ultimately  for  publication  or  only  for  circulation 
in  the  school,  but  in  any  case  left  unfinished  by  their 
author,  and  edited  after  his  death  by  disciples  either  too 
unskilful  to  weave  their  master's  work  into  the  harmony 
of  a  finished  treatise,  or  too  reverent  towards  his  least 
utterance  to  permit  themselves  to  attempt  such  a  task, 
we  can  easily  understand  the  condition  in  which  it  has 
reached  us^-a  condition  in  which  it  clearly  was  when  the 
epitome  of  Areius  Didymus  was  made.  This  epitome, 
it  should  be  noted,  treats  the  first  book  as  dealing,  not 
with  rnvTuTuajs  but  with  oUovo/uta^  (the  art  or  science  of 
household  management) — a  perfectly  correct  description 
of  the  contents  of  the  book.  It  then  gives  a  brief  notice 
of  the  contents  of  Books  in  to  YII  (in  the  old  manuscript 
order),  omitting  all  reference  to  the  criticisms  of  preceding 
theories  and  of  model  states  in  Book  II,  and  stopping 
short  without  any  reference  to  Book  VIII.  The  •pro- 
gramme '  at  the  end  of  the  '  Nicomachean  Ethics ' — ^which 
there  is  no  more  reason  for  rejecting  than  any  of  the 
other  references  in  the  Aristotelian  writings — refers 
expressly  to  the  criticism  of  preceding  theories  (Pol.  II), 
but  makes  the  discussion  of  the  causes  of  the  preservation 
and  destruction  of  states  (treated  especially  in  Pol.  Y)  a 
preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  the  best  state  (Pol.  VII), 
thus  on  the  whole  agreeing  with  the  old  order,  though 
giving  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  what  we  have  in  the 
•PoUtics.' 

On  the  whole,  the  most  probable  hypothesis  seems  to 
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be  tfaart  Axistotie^  In  a  finished  txeati^e^  would  have  placed 
the  discussion  of  the  best  or  ideal  state  before  the  discus- 
sion of  the  imperfect  forms.  This  would  be  in  accordance 
with  what  Plato  had  done  in  the  'Bepublic':  it  would 
also  be  in  accordance  with  Aristotle's  own  procedure  in 
the  'Sithics/  where  the  ideal  type  of  ecich  virtue  is  described 
before  an  account  is  given  of  the  imperfect  forms.  But 
although,  if  he  had  lived  to  complete  and  'pubUsh'  his 
work,  he  might  have  arranged  the  material  thus,  he 
may  very  well  have  found  it  better  in  his  lectures  to 
discuss  the  various  actual  states— ol^archies  and  democ- 
racies and  mixed  forms — ^with  which  he  and  his  audience 
were  familiar,  before  proceeding  to  sketch  out  his  ideal 
eonunonwealtfa :  or,  again,  he  may  have  adopted  one 
method  of  treatment  in  one  year  and  a  different  one  in 
another,  and  we  may  thus  explain  the  fact  that  both 
orders  seem  to  have  left  traces  on  the  text  as  we  have  it. 
The  much  smoother  style  of  Books  YII  and  VIJJL,  and 
some  of  the  literary  characteristics  of  Book  Y,  suggest 
that  these  x>arts  of  the  work  may  have  been  written 
independently  of  the  rest,  and  placed  where  they  are  by 
Aristotle's  editors  because  their  subject-matter  fitted  in 
with  some  one  or  other  of  his  courses  of  lectures.*  The 
distinguished  Aristotelian  scholar  Bemays  suggested 
with  much  plausibility  that  the  opening  chapters  of  Book 
VII  might  be  an  extract  from  one  of  Aristotle's  dialogues. 
In  another  x>lace  (III,  c.  10  and  11)  we  find  a  'dif&culty' 
{&iropla)  discussed  in  a  manner  which  can  best  be  de- 
scribed as  a  *  suppressed  dialogue,'  even  the  colloquial  oath 
vif  ^la  occurring  twice  in  the  passage. 

If  the  books  be  re-arranged  as  they  are  by  Mr  Newman 
"we  do  not  get  rid  of  the  difficulties  presented  by  the 
manuscript  order ;  for  we  have  to  explain  how  this  sup- 
posed better  order  can  have  given  place  to  a  worse  at  a 
very  early  date ;  and  we  have  the  additional  puzzle  that 
Book  VllI  is  clearly  unfinished,  so  that,  by  making  it  into 
Book  y ,  we  introduce  a  gap  into  the  middle  of  the  treatise. 
Is  it  not  safer  then  to  keep  the  books  in  the  order  in 

*  The  reoentiy  publiahed  work  on  ^Philosophy :  its  Scope  and,  Belations/ 
by  the  late  Pzofeesor  Henry  Sidgwick,  l&  made  up  of  lectures  written  out 
by  the  author  (some  of  them  privately  printed  and  circulated  among  his 
students),  supplemented  by  some  passages  from  published  articles.  (See 
Dr  James  Ward's  « Editorial  Note/) 
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which  they  have  come  down  to  us?  We  are  free  to  read 
them  in  any  order  we  think  best.  The  most  probable 
hypothesis  with  regard  to  the  whole  problem  of  the 
Axistotelian  writings  appears  to  be  that  Aristotle's 
finished  and  definitely  published  works  consisted  mainly 
of  dialogues,  of  which  we  possess  only  a  few  fragments, 
though  portions  of  them  may  veiy  well  have  been  worked 
into  some  of  the  treatises  which  we  possess ;  that  during 
his  years  of  teaching  at  Athens  (335  B*a-d23  B.G.)  he  was 
steadily  accumulating  the  materials  for  wliat»  in  the 
modem  German  phrase,  we  might  call  his  *  Philosophical 
EncyclopsBdia.'  It  was  all  mapped  out  in  his  mind ;  parts 
of  it  were  more  or  less  worked  out  in  lecture  form ;  parts 
of  it  had  been  treated  in  more  popular  published  writings 
or  in  works  intended  for  publication  though  not  yet 
finished;  parts  were  represented  only  by  the  roughest 
jottings  and  suggestions.  Out  of  this  material  has  been 
edited,  perhaps  more  than  once  and  (as  tradition  says) 
not  always  skilfully,  *  our  Aristotle.' 

We  must  remember,  moreover,  that  publication  can- 
not have  been  as  definite  a  thing — least  of  all  in  the  case 
of  philosophical  treatises — ^in  the  Athens  of  the  fourth 
century  B.c.  as  in  these  days  of  printed  books.  A  work 
might  circulate  among  friends  and  some  copies  be  made, 
and  yet  the  author  might  be  able  to  make  additions  and 
alterations  from  time  to  time.  The  devices  of  the  printer, 
again,  make  it  possible  to  put  in  footnotes  much  that  an 
ancient  writer  could  only  insert  m  the  text  or  in  the 
margin:  so  that  in  works  not  primarily  of  an  artistic 
character  we  must  not  too  readily  regard  apparent 
irrelevancies  and  irregularities  as  necessarily  implying 
corruption.  Moreover,  even  when  we  have  before  us 
what  is  clearly  a  work  of  literary  art  and  a  finished  work 
like  Plato's  '  Republic,'  we  can  see  that  the  order  in  which 
it  was  written  need  not  have  been  that  in  which  we  now 
have  it.  And,  still  further,  we  must  remember  that  the 
Greeks — even  the  systematising  Aristotle — ^had  not  the 
same  idea  and  standard  of  system  which  scholasticism 
has  left  as  an  inheritance  to  us,  and  perhaps  to  French? 
men  and  Germans  more  than  to  Englishmen,  who  are 
accustomed  to  the  treatment  of  philosophical  questions  in 
unsystematic  essays.  As  we  have  seen,  the  dialogue  form 
leaves  its  traces  under  the  surface  of  the  Aristotelian 
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lecture  or  treatise;  and,  even  where  these  traces  of  the 
Platonic  tradition  are  faintest,  Aristotle's  idea  of  philo- 
sophical method  in  regard  to  human  affairs,  which  belong 
to  the  sphere  of  the  *  contingent,'  is  that  such  matters 
cannot  be  treated  by  demonstration,  like  mathematics, 
but  only  admit  of  dialectical  discussion. 

If  the  force  of  all  these  considerations  be  admitted,  it 
becomes  unreasonable  to  expect  by  any  re-arrangement  of 
books  to  put  the  *  Politics '  into  the  shape  of  a  systematic 
•treatise,  or  to  reject  some  passages  as  clearly  less  genuine 
than  others,  or  to  settle  exactly  which  passages  are  dupli- 
cates. Such  enquiries  are  interesting  and  attractive  to 
the  ingenuity  of  the  scholar;  but  perhaps,  after  some 
experience  of  them,  a  good  many  readers  will  fall  back 
on  the  sceptical  conservatism  of  Jowett,  who  keeps  the 
books  in  the  manuscript  order,  and  accepts  all  as  equally 
*  Aristotelian,'  on  the  principle  that  *real  uncertainties 
are  better  than  imaginary  certamties.' 

In  his  minute  study  of  the  ^Politics,'  Mr  Newman  points 
out  many  inconsistencies  in  detail,  and  might  sometimes 
seem  to  give  the  impression  of  unnecessary  fault-finding ; 
but  this  impression,  received  from  the  details  of  his  criti- 
cism, should  be  counteracted  by  his  clear  admission  of  the 
dialectical  character  of  Aristotle's  method.  Thus,  in  the 
Introduction,  he  says  of  ^  the  unreconciled  contradictions, 
a  plentiful  crop  of  which  usually  comes  to  light  whenever 
we  make  a  careful  study  of  Aristotle's  teaching  on  any 
subject,'  that  *they  arise  in  part  from  Aristotle's  desire 
to  do  justice  to  all  points  of  view '  (Vol.  I,  p.  284,  note). 
He  fully  recognises  the  traces  of  the  dialogue  in  Hhe 
aporetic  debates,'  where  ^Aristotle,  who  has  studied 
throughout  to  preserve  the  impartiality  of  a  chairman, 
accepts  the  result  of  the  discussion'  (I,  480).  Aristotle, 
he  says, 

'is  great  as  a  systematizer,  but  he  is  also  fond  of  dealing 
with  a  subject  part  by  part,  and  hence  a  not  infrequent 
^  I)atcliines8  "  of  treatment ;  he  is  in  one  passage  possessed  by 
one  point  of  view,  and  in  another  by  another,  and  he  does 
not  pause  to  bring  the  two  sections  of  his  work  into  absolute 
harmony;  indeed,  he  seems  usually  unaware  of  the  defect. 
He  inherits  much  of  the  Platonic  freedom  of  handling,  which 
had  its  good  side,  for  a  narrow  systematizer  misses  much 
truth '(i>  527,  528). 
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Thus  -many  of  AidstotIe*8  apparency  diirergo^t  statements 
mu^t  be  regarded  as  csompkmentaiy  rather  than  contra- 
dictoi^. 

In  turning  over  the  new.  volumes  we  must  confess 
to  some  f  eelmg  o£  disappointment  at  the  omission  of  one 
subject,  where  we  were  looking  forward  to  Mr  Newman's 
deliberate  ju^ment.  We  might  have  expected  that  an 
essay  or  an  appendix  would  have  been  devoted  to  con- 
sidering the  relation  between  the  ^Politics'  (and  especially 
the  last  chapter  of  Book  11)  and  the  work  on  '  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  Athenians,'  which  has  been  recovered  from 
the  dustheaps  of  Egypt,  and  was  first  edited  by  Mr  Kenyon 
in  1891,  after  the  pubUoation  of  Mr  Newman's  first  two 
volumes.  The  work  is  indeed  frequently  referred  to  in 
the  new  volumes,  but  there  is  no  general  discussion  of 
its  character  and  value.  In  some  six  or  seven  places  Mr 
Newman  points  out  seeming  inconsistencies  between  it 
and  the  *  Politics ' ;  but  then  he  admits  that, 

*  even  if  the  'A0.  UoX.  is  from  Aristotle's  pen,  which  is  doubt- 
ful, there  is  no  reason  why  all  its  statements  should  agree 
with  those  of  the  "Politics,"  for  statements  which  are  not  in 
complete  harmony  with  each  other  are  to  be  found  in  the 
"  Politics  "  itself '  (iv,  528). 

But  Mr  Newman  gives  no  special  reasons,  in  these 
volumes,    for    considering    the   Aristotelian    authorship 

*  doubtfuL'  Are  we  to  infer  that  he  still  adheres  to  the 
scepticism  of  ten  years  ago,  when,  in  an  article  in  the 

*  Classical  Beview'  (April  1891),  he  summed  up  on  the 
whole  in  a  manner  unfavourable  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  treatise?  On  its  first  appearance  the  work  was 
naturally  received  with  a  good  deal  of  reasonable  sus- 
picion, such  as  was  expressed  at  the  time  by  Mr  Newman 
and  by  the  writer  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
same  month  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  There  was  no 
doubt  at  first  some  hesitation  among  scholars — and  it 
still  exists — ^to  revise  the  views  about  Athenian  history 
to  which  they  had  become  accustomed,  and  to  enlarge 
their  conceptions  of  Aristotle's  literary  capacity.  But 
now  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  work, 
though  it  has  only  come  to  us  in  this  one  careless  copy, 
is  based,  at  leasts  on  an  original  which  must  have  been 
written  during  Aristotle's  later  years.  .  It  is  also  deair 
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tbat  the  impyrns  contains  the  same  work  which  was 
known  to  the  ancients* aa  Aristotle's;  and  as  such  it  is 
far  better  supported  by  external  testimony  than  the 
'Politios.'  The  arguments  in  favour  of  its  genuineness 
are  f orcibty  put  by  Dr  Sandys  in  his  useful  and  admirable 
edition  (1893).  In  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  living  authorities  on  Greek  philosophical  writings-— 
Diels— quoted  by  Dr  Sandys, 

'  it  is  not  only  genuinely  Aristotelian,  but  more  Aristotelian 
than  most  of  the  text-books  by  which  these  sceptics  hold.' 

The  plain,  easy,  historical  style  in  which  it  is  written 
is  worthy  of  the  Aristotle  whose  writing  was  praised 
by  good  judges  among  the  ancients;  and  it  is  a  style 
not  incongruous  with  that  of  the  more  smooth  and 
finished  passages  scattered  up  and  down  the  x^hilosqphical 
treatises,  though  it  is  naturally  different  from  the  crabbed 
notes  which  make  up  the  '  Metaphysics '  and  many  parts 
of  the  *E%hics*  and  *  Politics.'  Aristotle  was  not  such 
a  pedant  as  to  introduce  the  technical  phrases  of  his 
theoretical,  or  even  of  his  practical,  philosophy  into  a 
work  on  constitutional  history  written  evidently  for  the 
perusal  of  ordinary  citizens.  Whether  the  work  was 
conq>leted  before  the  'Politics'  or  not,  may  be  open  to 
doubt.  The  *  Politics '  aUudes  with  certainty  to  no  later 
event  than  the  death  of  Philip  (b.c.  386),  whereas  '  The 
Athenian  Constitution,'  as  we  have  it,  alludes  to  events 
of  320  or  328  b.c.  :  it  cannot  have  been  written  after  322, 
and  was  api)arently  written  before  326.*  But  though,  in 
its  present  form,  it  thus  falls  within  Aristotle's  latest 
years,  much  of  it  may  have  been  written  earlier.  A 
work  of  this  particular  kind,  even  though  already  pub* 
lished,  would  be  subject  to  alteration  and  addition.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  Aristotle,  in  his  lectures  on  '  Politics,' 
may  purposely  have  avoided  referring  to  contemporary 
events.  So  that  there  is  no  reason  to  reject  the  traditional 
opinion  that  the  JloXtreiiu  were  written  as  a  preparatory 
study  for  the  political  philosophy  expounded  in  the 
'PoUtics.' 

So  far  as  we  have  observed,  Mr  Newman  has  taken  no 
special  note  of  the  fact  that,  if  *  The  Athenian  Constitu-* 

*  Cf.  Dr  Sandys'  edition,  pp.  zxsiz,  xL 
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tion '  is  Aristotle^s  (or  even  if  it  was  only  written  at  his 
instigation,  and  under  his  influence),  it  supplies  a  most 
striking  confirmation  of  a  brilliant  suggestion  of  his  own. 
In  Pol.  IV  (Mr  Newman's  VI),  II,  1296  a  38,  Aristotle 
says :  *  One  man  only  of  those  formerly  in  a  position  of 
supreme  authority  was  persuaded  to  introduce  this  con- 
stitution ' — ^i.e.  the  constitution  which  avoids  the  extremes 
of  oligarchy  and  democracy,  and  is  in  the  mean  between 
them.  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Pittacus,  Epaminondas,  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  others,  have  been  named  by  various 
commentators  as  the  person  here  referred  to.  Mr  New- 
man, in  his  first  volume,  suggested  Theramenes  (p.  470) ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  'The  Athenian  Constitution^ 
refers  to  this  statesman  entirely  agrees  with  this  hypo- 
thesis. It  is  easy  to  understand  why  Aristotle  should 
only  allude  to  Theramenes  without  naming  him  in  his 
lectures ;  whereas  if  he  had  meant  Solon  (the  most  pro- 
bable of  the  previous  conjectures),  he  would  surely  have 
mentioned  him  by  name  to  any  audience  in  Athens. 

The  work  on  *  The  Athenian  Constitution '  also  confirms 
Mr  Newman's  attribution  to  Aristotle  of  Hhe  historical 
faculty.'  He  quotes  with  approval  the  expression,  *  Aris- 
totle the  historian,'  from  a  German  writer  (A.  Hug)  who 
ranks  him  next  to  Thucydides.  From  the  fragments  of 
the  'Politeiai'  previously  known,  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  they  were  merely  miscellaneous  notes  on 
poUtical  institutions;  but  'The  Athenian  Constitution,' 
especially  the  part  which  is  most  perfect  in  the  manu- 
script, is  a  systematic  constitutional  history  of  Athens — 
the  first  example  known  to  us  of  a  constitutional  histoiy. 
So  that  the  new  papyrus  has  added  one  more  to  the  many 
departments  of  study  which  Aristotle  was  the  first  to 
mark  off  as  separate  scientific  subjects ;  and  the  distinc- 
tion would  still  be  his,  though  it  were  held  that  the  work, 
as  we  have  it,  was  written  by  a  pupiL 

The  importance  of  the  'Politics'  of  Aristotle  to  the 
special  student  of  Greek  history  need  hardly  be  men- 
tioned ;  and  a  glance  through  the  names  of  Greek  cities 
and  persons  in  Mr  Newman's  Index  will  show  what  an 
indispensable  book  of  reference  he  has  provided  for  such 
students.  Aristotle  has  an  interest  in  facts  and  details 
which  Plato  lacked;  and,  though  a  severe  critic  of  the 
evils  of  extreme  democracy  and  extreme  oligarchy,  he  is 
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more  ready  to  sympathise  with  any  moderately  good  or 
tolerable  form  of  government  than  Plato.  Hence  the 
value  of  his  judgments  for  the  historian.  On  one  subject^ 
indeed,  he  preserves  silence,  where  we  should  be  most 
eager  to  have  his  opinion.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
'  Politics '  there  is  no  mention  of  Alexander.  Aristotle's 
association  with  the  Macedonian  Court,  and  his  special 
connection  with  the  young  king  and  with  Antipater  and 
Nicanor,  make  it  certain  that  he  cannot  have  looked  at 
Greek  politics  from  the  point  of  view  of  Demosthenes, 
and  that  he  must  also  have  seen  some  things  in  a  very 
different  light  from  that  in  which  they  appeared  to  Plato, 
who  died  some  years  before  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia. 
And  yet  Aristotle  writes  as  if  the  independent  city-state 
was  still  the  only  possible  form  in  which  civilised  mankind 
could  realise  the  full  capacities  of  human  nature.  The 
fragment  quoted  by  Plutarch,  in  which  Aristotle  advises 
Alexander  to  treat  the  Hellenes  as  their  leader  {'^€fioviK&^)^ 
the  barbarians  as  their  master  {SeairoTuc&^%  is  probably 
genuine,  and  is  in  perfect  ag^ement  with  Aristotle's 
views,  as  expressed  in  the  'Politics,'  about  the  kind  of 
rule  for  which  Greeks  and  barbarians  were  respectively 
fitted.  The  saying  may,  indeed,  suggest  one  reason  for 
Aristotle's  silence  about  what  we  call  the  Macedonian 
'  Empire.'  Interpreting  facts,  as  even  the  most  scientific 
thinker  does,  by  his  hopes  and  wishes,  he  thinks  of 
Alexander  as  the  leader  of  sovereign  and  independent 
Greek  states,  united  against  the  barbarian ;  but  he  does 
not  think  of  this  '  hegemony '  of  the  Macedonian  king  as 
necessarily  interfering  with  the  political  institutions  of 
Greek  republics.  When  he  speaks  (PoL  YII,  7, 1327  b  20) 
of  the  HeUenic  race  as  capable  of  ruling  all  others  if 
they  attained  a  single  constitution,  the  modem  reader  is 
tempted  to  suppose  that  Aristotle  must  be  thinking  of 
the  unification  of  Greece  under  the  Macedonian  monarchy ; 
but,  as  Mr  Newman  cautiously  points  out,  there  are  other 
possible  solutions. 

*  What  kind  of  *'  unity  of  constitution  "  Aristotle  has  in  his 
mind  is  not  dear ;  he  may  be  thinking  of  the  establishment 
of  a  common  council  of  Greece  by  Philip  of  Macedon  after  the 
battle  of  Chaeroneia,  or  of  an  union  of  the  free  States  of 
Greece,  not  under  the  headship  of  Macedon,  but  under  some 
Federal  bond.    The  latter  kind  of  imion  would  be  more  truly 
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an  union  of  Qreeka  than  an  nnion  under  the  headship  of 
Maoedon,  and  it  is  of  an  union  of  Greeks  that  Aristotle 
speaks '(iu,  866). 

When  Aristotle  discusses  the  absolute  monarchy  of 
the  one  man  whose  excellence  surpasses  that  of  all  the 
other  citizens  taken  together  (PoL  III,  17),  it  has  some- 
times been  thought  that  he  has  before  his  mind  an 
idealised  AJexander.  It  is  more  probable,  as  Mr  Newman 
suggests  (I,  277),  that  Aristotle  wishes  to  check  the  ten- 
dency of  his  age  to  despair  of  constitutional  government, 
by  showing  the  very  exceptional  circumstances  which 
alone  could  make  the  rule  of  one  man  a  form  of  the  ideal 
state.  As  Professor  Henry  Sidgwick  put  it,  'ALristotle 
wishes  to  conduct  ideal  kingship  respectfuUy  beyond  the 
range  of  practical  politics.'  Mr  Newman  suggests  in  his 
notes  to  Book  Y  (his  Seventh  Book)  that  in  the  pre- 
scription for  the  x>reservation  of  monarchies,  including 
tyrannies,  Aristotle  'probably  wished  to  do  what  could 
be  done  to  amend  the  worst  of  Greek  institutions,  and  he 
may  also  have  desired  to  keep  the  Macedonian  kingship 
in  the  right  track'  (IV,  413). 

<It  is  possible  that  not  a  Uttle  in  1313  a  84—1814  a  12 
("How  to  preserve  a  tyranny")  was  written  in  the  hope  that 
it  might  meet  Alexander's  eye,  and  be  useful  in  strengthening 
his  sense  of  what  is  truly  kingly  in  conduct,  at  a  time  when 
some  of  the  characteristics  whidi  Aristotle  ascribes  to  the 
tsn^nt  were  disclosing  themselves  in  him ;  but  the  counsels 
contained  in  this  passage  would  also  be  useful  to  meaner 
men' (iv,  449). 

When  Aristotle  warns  despots  against  drunkennessi  he 
may  have  thought  of  Alexander  (lY,  469);  when  he 
speaks  of  the  effect  of  music  in  calming  excited  minds, 
he  may  have  observed  with  a  physician's  eye  the  case  of 
Alexander's  mother  (HI,  563).  But  in  such  matters  it  is 
impossible  to  go  beyond  guesses;  and,  after  all,  as  Mr 
Newman  says,  *  Aristotle's  relation  to  Plato  was  the 
critical  fact  of  his  life,  not  his  relation  to  Philip  or 
Alexander '  (I,  478).  It  is  indeed  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  Aristotle  should  have  seen  that  the  city-state  was 
not  the  highest  form  of  political  organisation  possible  to 
mankind.    It  was  the  highest  form  known  to  the  experi- 
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ence  of  his  time ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  it  was  the  highest 
form  for  long  ages  afterwards.    As  Mr  Newman  says, 

*  History  justified  the  leaning  of  Aristotle.  The  future  rested 
not  with  the  Macedonian  €0vos,  but  with  Carthage  and  Rome  * 
(i,  478,  note). 

Nor  must  we  forget  that,  under  the  Macedonian  hegem- 
ony, and  even  to  some  extent  under  the  Roman  Empire, 
by  tar  the  greater  part  of  what  Aristotle  valned  in  Greek 
political  institutions  continued  to  exist.  The  Greek  cities 
were  still  self-governing;  and  Aristotle  would  hardly 
have  thought  it  a  loss  if  they  were  kept  from  wasting 
their  ene^es  on  perpetual  wars  with  one  another.  The 
best  service  of  the  political  philosopher  is  to  understand 
his  own  age;  it  is  that  and  not  stray  fragments  of 
prophecy  which  we  should  require  of  him. 

Are  we  then  to  say  that  the  *  Politics'  has  only  an 
interest  for  the  historian?  It  professes  to  be,  in  Mr 
Newman's  phrase,  a  *  Statesman's  Manual.'  But,  if  it  is 
only  the  statesman's  manual  of  a  bygone  age,  should  it 
not,  except  for  the  prejudices  of  classical  education,  be 
left  on  the  shelf  among  old  year-books,  of  use  to  the 
historian  but  to  nobody  else?  In  reaction  against  a 
sui>er8titious  reverence  for  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients, 
some  modem  Englishmen  have  said  in  their  haste,  that 
more  i>olitical  instruction  can  be  got  from  a  single  copy 
of  the  *  limes '  newsi>aper  than  from  works  such  as  this, 
dealing  with  the  local  politics  of  a  few  little  towns  in  a 
remote  a^ge.  To  this  it  may  be  answered  that  a  great 
deal  of  i>olitical  instruction  can  doubtless  be  got  from  the 
'  Times/  as  well  as  from  other  newspapers  ;  but  that  the 
reader  of  the  *  Times '  whose  mind  has  been  trained  by 
the  study  of  Aristotle's  *  Politics '  will  be  able  to  get  much 
more  instruction  than  the  reader  who  has  had  no  such 
training.  Mr  Newman  quotes  many  jMusrsages  from  the 
*  Times '  and  similar  sources ;  but  it  is  the  study  of  *  com- 
parative  i)olitics,'  under  the  guidance  of  Aristotle,  which 
has  given  the  eye  to  see  the  full  significance  of  the  modem 
instances.  It  is  true  that  Aristotle's  highest  ideal  is  that 
of  the  independent  city-state ;  that  the  '  Nation '  was  to 
him  (as  it  long  continued  to  be)  a  lower  tyi>e  of  political 
organisation ;  and  that '  Empires '  and  '  Federations '  were 
not  discussed  by  him  at  alL   It  is  also  true  that  he  does  not 
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know  the  significance  of  representative  institutions  and 
the  part  which  they  were  destined  to  play  in  making  it 
possible  for  large  states  to  enjoy  some  of  the  advantages  ^ 
which  he,  like  many  others  long  afterwards,  thought 
were  only  attainable  in  small  states.  The  very  fact  that 
in  enumerating  the  various  possible  ways  of  constituting 
a  deliberative  assembly  he  names  *  elected  persons '  as  an 
oligarchic  form  (Book  lY,  14,  1298  a  35,  seq.)^  without 
giving  any  illustration  or  saying  anything  more  about  it, 
shows  how  little  representative  government  had  then 
come  within  the  range  of  practical  or  even  of  theoretical 
politics.  It  only  turns  up  among  the  logically  possible 
ways  of  arranging  the  deliberative  body.*  Accepting  the 
institution  of  slavery,  defending  it  against  those  who  had 
attacked  it  as  always  *  contrary  to  nature,'  but  endea- 
vouring to  reform  it  as  against  those  who  were  content 
to  base  it  on  force  or  conquest^  Aristotle  escapes,  or  seems 
to  escape,  most  of  the  problems  which  are  due  to  the 
political  enfranchisement  of  those  who  have  insufficient 
leisure  or  insufficient  training  for  the  proper  discharge  of 
the  functions  of  citizenship.  Above  all,  Aristotie  has  no 
question  of  Church  and  State  to  trouble  him.  This  indeed 
is  what  makes  his  political  theories,  reverenced  as  they 
were  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  so  grotesquely  inapplicable 
to  mediaBval  controversies.  At  the  same  time  it  is  worth 
noting,  with  Mr  Newman  (I,  234),  how  the  question  dis- 
cussed by  Aristotle,  ^whether  the  identity  of  a  state 
depends  on  identity  of  race  or  upon  identity  of  constitu- 
tion,' finds  its  best  modem  analogue  in  the  controversy 
whether  the  Church  of  England  lost  its  identity  by  the 
changes  of  the  Reformation  or  by  the  alterations  in  form 
of  government  made  by  the  Long  Parliament  and  the 
Commonwealth. 

When,  however,  the  historical  limitations  in  Aristotie's 
point  of  view  have  been  fully  admitted,  the  'Politics' 
stiU  remains  the  greatest  work  on  political  science  that 
the  world  possesses ;  and  it  may  still  be  used  as  the  text- 
book of  the  student  and  even  in  some  sense  as  the  manual 
of  the  statesman,  where  the  statesman  is  willing  to  reach 

**  Attention  is  called  to  the  signiflcanoe  of  this  by  Sir  T.  Erskine  May  in 
his  '  Democracy  in  Europe '  (i,  130).  Mr  Newman  discusses  the  passa^  in 
Aristotle  in  vol.  iv,  p.  1,  as  well  as  in  his  note  on  it,  but  does  not  refer  to 
the  significance  of  Aristotle's  meagreness  of  statement. 
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dome  width  of  outlook  as  a  preparation  for  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  his  age.    Aristotle  will  not  supply  party 
watch-words  nor  authoritative  decisions  on  complex  pro- 
blems which  have  arisen  in  very  different  surroundings. 
Isolated  texts  from  *  the  philosopher '  may  easily  be  ap- 
plied or  misapplied  in  politics,  as  they  have  been  in 
natural  science  and  in  theology ;  but  to  use  Aristotle  in 
this  way  has  always  been  to  miss  his  most  important 
lessons.    His  qualified  defence  of  slavery,  his  condemna- 
tion of  *  usury,'  his  laudation  of  an  ideal  monarchy,  his 
trust  in  the  political  sagacity  of  the  middle  classes  (which, 
as  Mr  Newman  points  out,  really  means  for  him  those 
able  to  equip  themselves  and  undergo  training  cks  heavy- 
armed  infantry),  are  not  directly  applicable  to  later  con- 
ditions.   It  was  in  vain  that  mediaeval  controversialists 
sought  to  find  in  him  an  advocate  of  the  claims  of  Pope 
or  Emperor ;  and  it  is  futile  in  modem  times  to  cite  Aris- 
totle's authority  in  condemnation  of  large  states  or  of 
'Empire,'  in  any  modem  sense  of  that  term,  or  to  ask 
(except  in  examination  papers  intended  to  test  the  verbal 
memory  and  argumentative  quickness  of  undergraduates) 
what  Aristotle  would  have  said  about  'One  man,  one 
vote,'  or  Disestablishment,  or  Home  Bule,  or  Female 
Suffrage,  or  Voluntary  Schools.     What  is  permanently 
valuable  in  the  '  Politics '  is,  above  all,  Aristotle's  concep- 
tion of  the  method  of  studying  political  questions,  the 
breadth  of  outlook  with  which  he  approaches  his  pro- 
blems, the  philosophical  calmness  of  judgment  which  is 
united  with  so  keen  an  interest  in  concrete  details  and 
with  so  sharp  an  eye  for  differences  in  types  of  human 
character  and  political  institutions. 

When  we  turn  to  the  greatest  political  writers  of 
modem  times,  we  find  much  that  we  do  not  find  in 
Aristotle,  and  could  hardly  expect  to  find  in  him;  but 
we  find  united  in  Aristotle  the  scattered  lights  which 
after  long  intervals  have  shone  out  again  in  diverse 
quarters.  Dr  Arnold  maintained  the  paradox  that  the 
work  of  Thucydides  relates  to  modem  and  not  to  ancient 
history;  and  this  is  true  in  the  sense  that  Pericles  and 
Pitt  could  have  understood  one  another,  while  Charle- 
magne and  Hildebrand  and  even  Oliver  Cromwell  seem  to 
belong  to  a  different  world  from  both.  If  Thucydides 
may  be  coimted  a  modem  historian  because  of  the  kind 
Vol.  IW.—No.  391.  L 
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of  events  he  deals  with,  and  still  more  perhaps  because  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  deals  with  them,  it  may  be  said 
with  still  greater  truth  that  Aristotle  is  modem  in  his 
conception  of  political  science.  The  hybrid  but  con-' 
venient  word  'sociology'  Was  invented  by  Auguste 
Comte;  but  the  term  would  do  very  well  to  translate 
what  Aristotle  calls  TroXirucii  (though  that  word  implies 
the  notion  of  statesmanship  as  well) ;  for  iroTurud]  includes 
the  consideration  of  man  in  the  private  relations  of  life, 
in  the  household  and  various  smaller  associations,  as  well 
as  in  his  membership  of  the  state.  Aristotle  indeed  marks 
off  the  province  of  ethics  and  that  of  *  economics '  from 
that  of  politics  in  the  special  sense,  and  in  doing  this 
creates  political  science  as  a  separate  department;  but 
he  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  connection  between  the 
different  branches,  which  are  all  divisions  of  <  sociology/ 
Under  the  name  of  *  Chrematistic,'  AjH^totle  has  defined 
the  province  of  what  we  call  political  economy,  as  a 
science  subservient  to  'economics'  and  'polities';  and 
he  takes  account  of  what  we  call  the  economic  substruc* 
ture  of  society,  not  only  in  his  sketch  of  an  ideal  state, 
but  in  distinguishing  from  one  another  the  different  forms 
of  oligarchies  and  democra>cies.* 

The  Social  Contract  theory  had  already  been  used  by 
some  of  the  Greek  sophists,  as  it  was  afterwards  used  by 
Epicurus ;  but  Aristotle  rises  far  above  the  need  of  any 
such  artificial  fiction.  In  the  brief  account  which  he 
gives  of  the  growth  of  the  state  out  of  the  patriarchal 
family  he  has  shaken  off  the  mythical  setting  in  which 
Plato  had  enveloped  the  theory  in  the  •  Laws '  (Book  III) ; 
and  we  find  ourselves  at  the  same  point  of  view  as  in 
reading  Sir  Henry  Maine's  '  Ancient  Law.'  With  the  in- 
sight of  a  modem  anthropologist,  Aristotle  uses  the  Greek 
belief  that  Zeus  was  king  among  the  gods  as  evidence 
that  the  Greeks  themselves  had  originally  lived  under 
monarchical  institutions.  When  Aristotle  says  that  the 
isolated  human  being  is  like  the  hand  severed  from  the 
body,  he  has  grasped  the  essence  of  the  conception  of 
society  as  an  organism  without  the  exaggerations  that 
have  come  from  attempting  to  carry  the  parallel  out  into 


*  This  recognition  of  the  economic  and  social  factors  differentfatefi  the 
classifications  of  Book  VI  from  the  classifications  of  Book  IV. 
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detail,  such  as  we  find  in  yarious  forms  in  Hobbes,  in 
Bluntschli,  and  in  Mr  Herbert  Si>encer.  Like  Plato,  Aris- 
totle is  ready  to  construct  an  ideal  state ;  but  it  is  Plata's 
'Laws'  with  their  close  stfudy  of  Athenian  institutions 
that  he  has  taken  as  his  model,  and  not  Plato's  'Re- 
public'; and  his  ideal  state  is  only  supposed  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  particular  conditions  of  race,  geographical 
situation  and  economic  environment,  which  are  carefully 
and  minutely  discussed,  Aristotle  has  no  interest  in  aerial 
constitution-making;  he  is  constantly  urging  what  has 
been  called '  the  relativity  of  politics.'  He  is  no  doctrinaire 
with  a  model  plan  to  be  erected  anywhere  and  everywhere. 
He  can  see  that  monarchy  is  the  right  form  in  some  cases, 
and  unsuitable  in  others.  He  is  ready  to  provide  sug- 
gestions for  the  maintenance  and  moderate  reform  of  im- 
perfect states  such  as  oligarchies  and  democracies.  He 
even  gives  shrewd  advice  to  despots,  anticipating  Machia- 
velli  and  helping  us  to  understand  him  better. 

The  controversy  between  Macaulay  and  James  Mill 
about  the  proper  method  of  political  science,  the  opposi- 
tion that  we  still  hear  of  between  the  inductive  and  the 
deductive,  between  the  historical  and  the  analytic  methods, 
represents  a  one-sidedness  from  which  Aristotle  was  free. 
The  laborious  student  of  natural  history,  who  collected 
accounts  of  158  constitutions  as  part  of  his  preparatory 
work,  was  clearly  no  bigoted  partisan  of  abstract  deduc- 
tion; but  the  author  of  the  'Analytics'  and  the  'Meta- 
physics '  knew  that  collections  of  facts  were  not  science, 
but  only  materials  for  scientific  anal}rsi&  Aristotle's 
method  is  a  perpetual  testing  of  theories  by  facts,  a 
perpetual  interpretation  of  facts  by  theories.  Arist6tle 
writes  about  i>olitical  matters  so  that  he  can  be  read 
intelligently  without  a  knowledge  of  his  '  Metaphysics ' ; 
but  he  cannot  be  fully  appreciated,  unless  the  underlying 
metaphysical  theories  are  taken  into  account.  He  maps 
out  separate  provinces  in  the  problems  of  human  thought, 
which  philosophers  before  him  had  iattempted  to  control 
indiscriminately  or  all  at  once ;  and  the  boundary  lines 
which  he  fixed  are  mostly  accepted  at  the  present  day, 
only  some  further  subdivisions  being  needed  and  some 
new  provinces  added.  But  AxistotiLe  did  not  intend  to 
break  up  the  unity  of  philosophy  into  a  mere  chaos  of 
disconnected  enquiries ;  and  so  his  metaphysical  theories 

L  2 
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necessarily  affect  his  treatment  of  political  science,  helping^ 
his  insight  in  some  directions,  hindering  it,  as  we  may 
think,  in  others — ^not  because  philosophy  and  politics  have 
nothing  to  do  with  one  another,  but  because  his  meta- 
physics have  their  defects.  A  philosophical  treatment  of 
a  subject  attempts  something  more  than  merely  putting 
facts  and  stray  judgments  on  them  alongside  of  one 
another;  but,  of  course,  it  carries  with  it  the  necessary 
imperfection  of  all  human  systems. 

The  great  distinction  which  Aristotle  inherits  from  the 
Platonic  school  and  from  older  Greek  thought — the  dis- 
tinction between  *  Being '  and  '  Becoming  * — ^underlies  his 
treatment  of  the  relation  between  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  the  state  and  the  question  of  its  nature  and 
functions.  'The  city-state  comes  into  existence  for  the 
sake  of  life  (i.e.  to  satisfy  physical  needs),  but  its  being  is 
for  the  sake  of  the  good  life.'  This  philosophical  distinc- 
tion between  historical  origin  and  ethical  validity  saves 
him  frcHn  the  one-sidedness  of  so  much  later  speculation 
about  the  state.  Those,  like  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  who  in 
the  seventeenth  century  maintained  the  origin  of  the 
state  in  the  patriarchal  household,  thought  they  had 
thereby  proved  that  the  only  legitimate  form  of  govern- 
ment must  be  paternal  despotism ;  on  the  other  side  John 
Locke,  in  order  to  defend  constitutional  government,  felt 
it  necessaiy  to  suppose  society  originating  in  a  contract 
for  the  protection  of  person  and  property.  Aristotle,  as  a 
man  of  science,  has  an  interest  in  purely  historical  ques- 
tions of  orig^ ;  but  he  never  assumes  that  the  history  of 
how  an  institution  came  to  be  decides  the  question  what 
is  its  proper  function  now.  In  adopting  a  genetic  or 
historical  method,  Aristotle  does  not  discard  the  use  of 
an  analytic  method  also,  nor  escape  the  question  of  tele- 
ology. The  true  nature  of  a  thing,  he  holds,  is  determined 
by  its  end  or  complete  realisation  (Pol.  I,  2). 

Mr  Newman,  who  in  his  Introduction  approaches 
Aristotle's  'Politics'  first  on  its  metaphysical  side,  has 
noticed  how  the  distinctions  of  Form  and  Matter,  of 
Actuality  and  Potentiality,  affect  his  whole  treatment  of 
the  state.  His  metaphysical  conception  that '  matter '  is 
the  potentiality  of  'form,'  and  his  recognition  that  the 
actual  concrete  whole  must  consist  of  a  certain  matter 
which  conditions  the  form  it  can  take,  save  him  from  the 
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delusion  that  any  given  constitution  can  be  imposed  from 
unthout  on  any  given  race  or  country. 

Other  ways,  however,  in  which  Aristotle's  political 
theories  seem  to  be  affected  by  his  metaphysics  do  not  ap* 
-pesLT  to  be  noticed  in  Mr  Newman's  commentary.  When 
the  identity  of  the  state  is  made  to  depend  on  identity  of 
constitution  rather  than  on  identity  of  race  (PoL  in»  3), 
this  may  indeed  be  due  in  part  to  the  smallness  of  the 
Greek  state,  which  made  the  form  of  government  count 
for  so  much  more  in  determining  the  Uves  and  the 
thoughts  of  its  citizens  than  it  does  under  the  complex 
arrangements  of  a  large  modem  nation ;  but  it  is  probably 
in  part  also  a  consequence  of  the  tendency  which,  in  spite 
of  his  criticisms  of  Plato,  Aristotle  inherits  from  the 
Platonic  school — ^the  tendency  to  identify  the  essence  of  a 
thing  exclusively  with  its  form :  a  thing's  kind  or  species 
(etSo^)  is  its  f ormi,  so  far  as  the  Greek  words  go.  Again, 
in  the  interesting  discussion  of  the  causes  of  revolutions 
(Y,  2,  1302  a  20,  8eq.\  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Aristotle  is  guided  by  his  distinction  of  material,  final  and 
efficient  cause.  The  condition  of  the  i>eople  is  the  material 
cause,  Hhe  ends  for  which  men  revolt'  the  final  cause, 
and  the  occasion  of  the  outbreak  is  the  *  beginning  of 
movement'  or  efficient  cause.  The  formal  cause  is  not 
mentioned,  for  it  is  supposed  to  be  already  known :  it  is 
the  revolution,  e.g.  the  change  from  an  oligarchy  to  a 
tyranny,  which  has  to  be  exphuned.  It  is  in  connexion 
with  this  subject  of  revolutions  that  Aristotle  makes  the 
profound  reflection  that '  political  disturbances  may  arise 
out  of  smaU  matters  but  are  not  therefore  about  small 
matters '  (Y,  4, 1303  b  17).*  It  is  simply  one  application 
of  his  distinction  between  the  efficient  cause  or  occasion 
and  the  nature  or  final  cause.  His  metaphysics  and,  we 
should  add,  his  common-sense  and  his  wide  acquaintance 
with  affairs,  save  him  from  the  narrowness  of  anecdotal 
historians  and  journalists  who  treat  great  movements 
such  as  revolutions  and  wars  as  if  they  coidd  be  properly 
explained  by  small  personal  motives. 

It  is  not  of  course  meant  that  Aristotle's  logical  and 
metaphysical  theories  of  themselves  endowed  him  with 


*  Mr  E.  T.  Cook  has  appropriately  chosen  this  saying  of  Aristotle's  ^ 
the  motto  fgr  hia  '  Bights  cmd  Wrongs  of  the  TrpfflBvaal  Wai*,' 
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politiGal  insight;  it  is  the  cozahinatioii  of  philosophical 
grfiksp  with  minute  attention  to  oonorete  historical  details 
that  constitutes  the  distinctive  excellence  of  his  method, 
and  that  makes  the  *  Politics,'  incomplete,  unfinished  and 
scrappy  as  the  work  is,  a  model  for  all  time.  Where  the 
actual  institutions  of  his  age  gave  him  no  material  or  no 
sufficient  material,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  we 
should  find  prophetic  insight  into  tendencies  as  yet  un- 
developed. The  nature  of  a  thing,  as  he  says,  is  to  be 
found  in  its  complete  realisation;  and  so  he  was  quite 
right  in  taking  the  city-state  as  the  h^hest  form  of 
political  organisation,  for  it  was  the  highest  form  yet 
attained.  We  might  have  wished,  indeed,  that  the  philo- 
sopher who  clearly  accepted  the  idea  of  progressive  growth 
in  philosophical  speculation  and  regarded  his  own  system 
as  the  outcome  of  all  that  had  gone  before,  could  have 
made  some  effort  to  apply  the  same  idea  to  human  history 
generally.  Had  he  taken  a  wider  range  of  human  .ex- 
perience and  compared  the  few  centuries  of  Greek  political 
development  with  the  long  ages  of  barbarism  and  of 
despotic  government,  he  might  have  admitted  that  the 
future  had  new  political  possibilities  as  yet  existing  only 
in  germ.  But  his  attention  was  concentrated  mainly  on 
the  perpetual  fluclniation  of  progress  and  decay  in  a 
multitude  of  separate  Oreek  states  and  their  immediate 
barbaric  neighbours ;  and  so,  in  his  philosophy  of  history, 
he  was  content  with  the  semi-mythical  notion  of  a  re- 
curring cycle. 

We  are  apt,  however,  to  forget  that  the  notion  of 
progress  is  a  very  modem  notion  indeed,  not  universally 
•accepted  even  now,  and  not  very  clearly  conceived  where 
it  is  accepted ;  and,  apart  from  the  absence  of '  this  notion 
in  Aristotle,  we  may  say  that  his  political  philosophy  has 
more  affinity  with  the  distinctive  ideas  of  our  age  than 
with  those  of  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  centuries. 
That  the  state  is  made  up  by  a  contract  between  indi- 
viduals ifor  the  protection  of  their  natural  rights,  and  that 
its  function  is  limitedix)  this  aim — the  theory  of  the  sophist 
LycopHrai  (PoL  HI,  9, 1280  b  10),  as  it  was  the  theory  of 
Jefferson — ^he  puts  aside  as  insufficient.  The  state  exists 
in  order  to  make  the  citizens  good,  Le.  (for  we  must  not 
narrow  the  Greek  conception  of  '  virtue ')  to  give  them  the 
opportunities  for  realising  their  souls.    What  place  each 
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individual  is  to  have  in  a  well-regulated  state  depends,  of 
course,  on  what  the  capacities  of  his  soul  are,  and  on  how 
far  all  kinds  of  people  have  them.  It  is  on  this  question 
that  Aristotle  would  differ  from  most  modem  theorists 
rather  than  in  his  conception  of  the  end  of  the  state. 

Almost  all  the  thoughtful  and  careful  writers  of  recent 
years  on  politics  and  ethics,  or  on  the  relation  between 
them,  will  be  found  to  have  more  spiritual  affinity  with 
Aristotle's  ^  Ethics  *  and  *  Politics '  than  with  the  theories 
of  Hobbes  or  Locke  or  Rousseau ;  and  this  is  not  peculiar 
to  those  trained  in  any  one  schooL  It  follows,  of  neces- 
sity, that  those  who  have  been  influenced  by  Hegel  should 
be  influenced  by  Aristotle ;  for  Hegel's  way  of  thinking 
about  the  state  and  about  ethics  comes  largely  from  his 
return  to  the  Aristotelian  point  of  view.  But  in  writers 
like  Bluntschli,  like  the  late  Professor  Sidgwick,  or  like  Sir 
F.  Pollock,  who,  while  differing  widely  from  one  another, 
can  none  of  them  be  accused  of  any  Hegelian  bias,  the 
influence  of  Aristotle's  methods  and  conceptions  may 
be  strongly  felt.  Among  our  leading  writers  only  Mr 
Herbert  Spencer,  in  strange  inconsistenciy  with  his  con- 
ception of  society  aa  an  organism,  ia  ta  be  found  defend-* 
ing  the  theory  of  .natural  rights^  ihe  social  ocmtract,  and 
what  Hiq^dy  caUed  ^administrative  nihilism.'  Even  in 
practical,  politics  the.  abstr6M)t  belief  in  some  particular 
form  of  govermn^i^t  as  the  beist  or  the  only  right  form, 
and  the  consequent  enthusiasm  for  constitution-making, 
have  given  way  to  the  strenuous  assertion '  of  the  moral 
function  of  the  state— its  duty  to  increase  the  happiness 
and  to  raise  the  character  of  the  population — ^however 
much  people  may  differ  as  to  the  means  by  which  this  is 
to  be  done. 
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Art.  VIIL— PAN-GERMANISM. 

L  Der  Kampf  um  das  Deutscktum:  Die  Weltstdlung 
des  Deutschtums:  Die  alldeutsche  Bewegung  und  die 
Niederlande.    By  Fritz  Bley.    Munich :  Lehmann,  1897 

2.  Deutsche  Weltpolitik.  By  Prof.  Dr  Ernst  Hasse, 
Member  of  the  Reichstag.    Munich:  Lehmann,  1897. 

3.  Deutachlanda  Ansprwche  an  daa  tiirkiache  Erbe.  Munich : 
Lehmann,  1896. 

4.  Die  Deutsche  Ostmark.  Aktenstiicke  und  Beitrage  zur 
Polenf  rage.    Berlin :  M.  Priber,  1894. 

(Nos.  1-4  are  issued  by  the  Pan-German  League.) 

5.  VolkS'  und  Seewirtschaft.  Addresses  and  Essays  by 
Prof.  Dr  Ernst  von  Halle.  Two  vols.  Berlin  :  littler, 
1902. 

6.  L*Allemagne,  la  France^  et  la  Question  d^Autriche. 
Deuxi^me  Edition.  By  Andr^  Ch^radame.  Paris: 
Plon,  1902. 

7.  L'Imp4rialisme  allemand.  By  Maurice  Lair.  Paris : 
A.  Colin,  1902. 

One  might  be  tempted  to  regard  Pan-Germanism  as  purely 
a  phenomenon  of  to-day,  or  to  date  its  rise  from  the  end 
of  the  past  century.  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  much  more  than 
five  years  since  it  first  began  to  attract  the  attention 
of  Europe :  before  then,  for  Europe,  it  was  as  good  as 
non-existent.  It  had  not  even  a  name — ^the  plainest  proof 
that  it  did  not  greatly  occupy  the  public  mind.  It  is  only 
quite  recently  that  the  term  AUdeutschtum  was  coined  for 
it,  or  the  foreign  equivalent,  Pan-Germanism  (by  analogy 
with  Pan-Slavism),  supplied.  But  however  natural  this 
assumption  may  be,  it  is  far  from  being  correct,  for  Pan- 
Germanism  is  by  no  means  so  new  as  it  looks.  Its  origin 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century ;  so  that  really  it  may  boast  of  a  very  respectable 
antiquity. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  fixed 
date  to  the  beginning  of  any  intellectual  movement ;  but 
in  this  case  we  shall  not  go  far  wrong  in  taking  1813  as 
the  birth-year  of  Pan-Germanism.  For,  as  it  happens, 
Pan-Germanism  owes  its  existence  to  Germany's  bitterest 
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enemy — ^Napoleon  L  This  is  no  paradox ;  it  is  a  perfectly 
well-founded  statement.  The  iron  fist  which  made  such 
a  terrific  mark  on  the  face  of  Europe  pressed  most  heavily 
on  Grermany.  Of  necessity  it  called  forth  a  stubborn 
resistance,  and  roused  in  the  people  so  cruelly  oppressed 
an  ungovernable  desire  for  freedom,  and  a  consuming 
hatred  of  their  tyrant.  It  is  in  this  great  rising  against 
a  despotic  foreign  government  that  we  must  look  for  the 
true  root  of  Pan-Oermanism.  It  was  originally  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  German  nation's  justifiable  instinct 
of  revolt  against  an  in8upi>ortable  foreign  yoke.  But  if 
that  yoke  was  ever  to  be  shaken  ofif,  and  that  despotism 
overtiirown,  it  was  useless  for  the  German  states  to 
struggle  singly  and  alone.  It  was  a  case  of  all  or  none 
— all  Germany,  Austria  included.  And  this  great  national 
idea  did  actually  rally  round  its  banner  all  the  little 
Grerman  stateer,  which  hitherto  had  been  chiefly  occupied 
in  getting  in  each  other's  way.  It  was  under  this  banner 
that  German  soldiers,  with  their  allies,  fought  those 
great  fights  at  Leipzig  and  Waterloo  which  put  an  end 
to  Napoleon's  despotism. 

If  Napoleon  may  thus  be  considered  the  (purely  in- 
voluntary) creator  of  the  German  national  ideal,  there 
vrere  two  men  who  were  pre-eminently  the  leaders  of  the 
movement — Moritz  Ernst  Amdt  and  Friedrich  Ludwig 
Jahn.  Both  belonged  to  the  professorial  class ;  both  ap- 
plied their  whole  strength  to  the  task  of  awakening  the 
national  consciousness  of  Germany.  It  was  their  example 
and  their  words  that  first  fired  it  to  do  battle  against  the 
foreign  despot ;  it  was  they  who  first  held  before  it  as  the 
prize  of  victory  the  prospect  of  a  g^eat  united  Germany. 

In  our  more  sober  days,  poetry,  even  the  most  in- 
spiring, does  not  play  a  very  serious  part  in  i)olitics.  But 
when  Germany  was  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  the  great 
Tamer  of  Nations,  when  the  laurels  which  '  der  alte  Fritz' 
wreathed  round  the  Prussian  standards,  half  a  century 
before,  at  Bossbach  and  Leuthen,  Prague  and  Zomdorf, 
lay  low  in  the  )>lood-9tained  dust  pf  Jena  and  Auerstadt, 
German  hearts  were  quick  to  kin<ile  at  the  burning  words 
of  x>oets  like  Amdt  and  K5mer,  Schenkendorf  and  Kleistb 
In  those  days  poetry  might  fairly  claim  a  share  in  the 
great  movement ;  and  the  songs  of  the  War  of  Liberatiou 
9tancl  in  the  foremost  ranHs  of  German  literaturot 
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It  is  in  some  of  these  lyrics  that  the  Pan-German  ideal 
first  finds  clear  utterance,  so  clear  that  we  may  fairly 
regard  Amdt's  famous  song,  *Was  ist  des  Deutschen 
Yaterland  ? '  as  the  classic  motto  and  progranune  of  Pan- 
Germanism.  'Was  ist  des  Deutschen  Yaterland?*  cries 
the  poet,  and  goes  on  to  ask 

'  Ist 's  Preussenland  ?    Ist 's  Schwabenland  P 
Ist  *8  wo  am  Rhein  die  Rebe  bItthtP' 

And  so  he  tells  over  all  the  Gtorman  lands  by  name,  and 
answers  his  own  question  with  the  cry 

'NeinI    NeinI    NeinI 
Sein  Yaterland  muss  grosser  sein ! ' 

What  it  is  to  be  he  tells  us : 

*  So  weit  die  deutsche  Zunge  klingt, 
Und  Gott  im  Himmel  Lieder  singt  I 
Das  soU  es  sein, 

Das,  wackrer  Deutscher,  nenne  deiii  I '  * 

•  ,  .     ♦    . 

No  further  explanations  are  needed ;  here  we  have  the 
Pan*G«rman  ideal  in  an  unmistakable  form* 

At  bottom  this  ideal  was  a  superbly  ambitious  one ;  it 
could  only  be  realised  by  a  reckless  policy  of  conquest. 
For  the  '  German  tongue'  was  'heard,'  not  only  in  Austria 
(which  belonged  to  the  German  *  Bund '),  but  in  France 
(Alsace),  Switzerland,  Denmark  (Schleswig-Holstein), 
Russia  (the  Baltic  Provinces),  and  Hungary,  including 
Transylvania.  In  order  to  unite  all  these  countries  into 
a  single  state,  Germany  would  have  had  to  organise  as 
many  campaigns  of  conquest — a  detail  which  the  singers 
of  freedom  in  the  first  wild  intoxication  of  their  national- 
ism had  not  properly  considered.  It  would  be  rash  to 
assume  that  the  people  who  then  raved  about  national 

*       '  Whftt  is  the  German's  Fatherland  ? 
Is  it  Prussia-land  ?    Or  Swabia-land  ? 
Or  banks  of  Rhine  where  vineyards  are  f 

•  •  •  •  • 

Kayl    Kayl    Nayl 
His  Fatherland  is  more  than  they  I 
Where'er  is  heard  the  German  tongue. 
And  German  hymns  to  God  are  sung. 
There  take  thy  stand, 
And  call  that  land  thy  Fatherland ! ' 
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liberty  and  preached  a  crusade  against  Napoleon's  policy 
of  plunder,  desired,  on  their  side,  to  carry  war  into  all 
neighbouring  countries  and  subjugate  them  in  their  tariL, 
The  Pan-German  ideal,  as  presented  by  the  lyric  poets 
of  the  liberation,  would  be  better  described  as  a  vague 
Utopia,  an  exuberant  overgrowth  of  the  spirit  of  freedom 
and  nationalism. 

Moreover — and  this  point  cannot  be  too  strongly  em- 
phasised— ^the  movement  at  that  time  bore  a  character 
of  unimpeachable  loyalty.  It  took  for  its  cry  the  ofiicial 
formula,  'Mit  Gott  fiir  Kdnig  und  Yaterland';  and  it 
was  under  this  motto  tihat  its  followers  went  out  to  the 
great  fight.  But  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  all  this  was 
changed*  When  the  German  states  were  freed  from  the 
French  yoke.  Nationalism  had  attained  its  original  goal^ 
But  over  and  above  this  negative  aim  it  had  a  positive 
one — ^the  union  of  all  GermanHspeaking  countries  in  one 
great  German  Empire;  and  this  goal,  far  from  being 
attained,  was  not  even  contemplated  by  the  German 
governments.  Not  only  the  governments,  but  the  vast 
majority  of  the  German  nation  were  entirely  satisfied 
with  their  achievement  as  it  stood.  After  so  many  miser- 
able years  of  war  and  foreign  dominion,  every  one  felt  a 
great  longing  for  peace  and  quietness.  The  nation  was 
simply  suffering  from  the  natural  reaction  following  a 
protracted  period  of  stress  and  strain.  In  these  circum- 
stances nothing  could  be  further  from  the  thoughts  of 
the  German  governments  and  their  adherents  than  any 
attempt  to  realise  the  national  ideal  of  the  enthusiasts, 
a  thing  that  could  only  be  done  with  an  inmiense  out- 
pouring of  blood. 

But  though  the  i>eople  were  satisfied,  the  Nationalists 
were  not.  For  them  the  mere  libearation  oi  the  German 
la^ds  was  not  enough;  they  de^ired  to  see  their  union 
accomplished,  and  were  unceasing  in  their  efforts  to  thia 
end.  .  And  as  these  efforts  were  received  with  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  governments,  and  a  certain  lack  of 
q^mpathy,  not  to  say  aversion,  on  that  of  the  population 
at  laxge,  there  arose  a  state  of  antagonism,  pf  hostile 
tension,  which  gradually  assumed  an  acute  form.  Prince 
Mettemich,  then  in  the  aenith  of  his  power,  was  certainly 
not  the  man  to  smile  on  eSorim  in  the -direction  of  nation- 
alism and  liberty.    If  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  safety 
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of  thrones  were  not  to  be  endangered  a  second  time,  all 
such  manifestations  must  be  ruthlessly  suppressed.  Con- 
servative and  monarchical  principles  required  this. 

Suppression  naturally  called  forth  resistance;  and 
nationalism  gradually  acquired  the  character  of  discon- 
tent, more  or  less  consciously  revolutionary.  The  chief 
seats  of  this  discontent  were  the  universities — ^its  repre- 
sentatives the  students ;  its  leaders  the  professors.  It 
was  more  especially  in  the  student  societies  {Burachen^ 
schaften)  and  gynmastic  clubs  {Turnerschaften)  that  Pan- 
Gtermanism  and  rebellious  tendencies  were  fostered.  Both 
elements — ^the  scholarly  and  the  gynmastic — ^were  the  off- 
spring of  the  Wars  of  Liberation ;  they  were,  so  to  speak, 
the  living  symbols,  the  incarnation  of  Pan-Gtermanism 
and  the  spirit  of  insurrection.  The  *  Burschenschaften  * 
consisted  entirely  of  university  students,  and  originally 
comprised  only  those  who  had  taken  pait  in  the  War  of 
Liberation,  llie  first  society  was  founded  on  June  12th, 
1815,  at  Jena,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  philosopher 
Fichte  and  the  *  Father  of  Gynmasts,*  Jahn.  Their  watch- 
word was  *  Honour,  Freedom,  Fatherland  * ;  their  colours 
the  black,  red,  and  gold.  These  were  not,  as  might  be 
supposed,  the  colours  of  the  old  German  Empire  (which 
were  only  black  and  gold),  but  were  meant  to  sjrmbolise 
the  sentiment:  *Out  of  the  black  night  of  slavery,  through 
the  red  blood  of  battle,  to  the  golden  day  of  liberty.* 

Roughly  speaking,  the  students'  societies  were  the 
intellectual,  the  gymnasts*  the  physical  training-schools 
for  Pan-Germanism  and  freedom.  The  gymnastic  societies 
were  somewhat  the  older  of  the  two,  having  been  already 
formed  in  1811,  by  Jahn,  with  the  object  of  preparing  the 
youth  of  Germany  for  the  great  War  of  Liberation, 
by  hardening  their  muscles  and  developing  their  bodily 
strength  and  dexterity.  Jahn  hoped,  by  a  methodical 
course  of  physical  exercises,  to  raise  up  a  generation 
sound  and  clean,  and  strong  in  heart  and  limb.  His 
undertaking  was,  no  doubt,  in  its  original  aim,  most 
praiseworthy ;  it  certainly  had  some  effect  in  increasing 
physically  the  military  efficiency  of  Permany.  But  though 
both  sorts  of  societies  were  blameless  in  their  origin,  and 
worked  for  the  good  of  Germany  as  pioneers  and  leaders 
on  the  path  of  Uberation,  a  spirit  was  growing  up  in  them 
which  very  sooix  declared  itself  a  danger  to  public  peace. 
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The  Wartburg  f  estivaly  a  tercentenary  celebration  of 
Lather's  Reformation,  which  the  students  and  professors 
held  on  the  Wartburg  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Leipzig  (Oct.  ISth,  1817),  sufficiently  revealed  the  revolu-^ 
tionary  intentions  of  some  at  least  who  took  part  in  it. 
A  mad  scheme  to  overthrow  the  thirty-three  German 
principalities  at  once,  or,  failing  this,  to  murder  the 
princes  who  ruled  them,  was  a  still  more  dangerous 
symptom ;  and  when,  in  1819,  August  von  Kotzebue  was 
assassinated,  merely  by  way  of  a  warning  to  despots,  the 
authorities  thought  it  high  time  to  interfere.  The  dubs 
were  suppressed,  and  the  movement,  to  all  appearance, 
became  for  a  while  extinct.  There  followed  a  long  period 
of  outward  peace,  but  all  the  time  the  Nationalist  fire 
was  secretly  glowing  under  the  ashes.  The  'Burschen- 
schaften'  of  students,  and  to  some  extent  the  ^Turner- 
schaften'  also,  were  ostensibly  abolished,  but  they  still 
existed  in  secret;  and  this  secrecy  had  a  detrimental  effect. 
The  Christian-German  and  monarchical  element  disap- 
peared and  gave  place  to  a  democratic-republican  Liberal- 
ism, which  was  enormously  encoturaged  by  the  French 
Revolution  of  Jidy,  1830.  It  revealed  itself  in  most  un- 
mistakable fashion  at  the  Gterman  National  Festival  at 
Hambach  (May  27th,  1832).  On  this  occasion  the  reforma- 
tion of  Germany  on  republican  lines  was  set  forth  as  the 
goal  to  be  striven  for.  NationaUsm  displayed  itself  in  a 
new  direction,  aiming  at  a  universal  <  Union  of  Nations ' 
— an  aim,  by  the  way,  diametrically  opposed  to.  the  first 
principle  of  Nationalism.  Naturally,  this  oi>en  declaration 
of  war  against  monarchism  only  resulted  in  stiU  more 
stringent  regulations,  among  others  the  prohibition  of 
the  so-called  German  colours — ^black,  red,  and  gold.  The 
Nationalists,  in  their  turn,  replied  with  still  more  drastic 
measures,  and  even  attempted  to  do  away  with  the  *  Bun- 
destag *  in  Frankfort  by  force. 

The  next  public  appearance  of  Nationalism  was,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  revolutionary.  It  was  the  work,  not 
of  young  enthusiasts  and  agitators,  but  of  cool,  clear- 
headed men.  We  allude  to  the  formation  of  the  German 
'ZoUverein'  under  Prussian  leadership,  the  first  act  of  any 
practical  importance  in  the  history  of  the  movement,  the 
first  real  advance  towards  the  union  of  Germany.  Soon 
afterwards  national  solidarity  was  still  further  strength-^ 
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ened  by  the  hoiitile  attitude  of  France  in  1840.  It  Was 
then  that  the  song, '  Die  Wacht  am  Bhein/  afterwards  so 
famous,  gave  poetic  utterance  to  the  naticmal  aspirations. 
But  the  national  enthusiasm  was  not  merely  lyrical;  it 
found  vent  also  in  some  thoroughly  practical  demands. 
Voices  were  heard  clamouring  for  a  common  merchant- 
fleet,  a  common  navy,  common  consulates,  and  a  common 
judicial  sjrstem.  The  question  of  German  colonisation 
was  also  raised* 

This  programme  had  to  wait  long  for  realisation ;  but 
the  democratic-republican  party  among  the  Nationalists 
continued  to  labour  more  or  less  secretly  for  these  ends. 
When  the  Revolution  of  February  broke  out  in  Paris,  the 
wild  cry  for  freedom  from  the  Seine  woke  loud  and  pro- 
tracted echoes  on  the  Danube  and  on  the  Spree,  and 
especially  in  Southern  Gtermany.  In  the  German  Revolu- 
tion that  followed,  republicanism  and  democracy  were 
the  dominant  elements  ;  the  principal  object  of  the  insur- 
rectionary party  was  the  complete  overthrow  of  existing 
authorities — ^the  monarchy,  the  aristocracy  and  the  stand- 
ing army;  and  the  banner  they  fought  under  was  the 
once  condenmed  and  now  glorified  black,  red,  and  gold. 

The  revolution  of  1848-49  passed  without  any  practical 
results  for  STationalism.  The  German  Republic  remained 
a  dream,  as  did  also  the  more  moderate  scheme  of  a 
German  Elmpire  under  Prussian  dominion,  for  Frederick 
William  lY  refused  the  imperial  crown  when  it  was 
offered  him ;  while,  after  Olmtitz,  the  outlook  for  Gtorman 
unity,  except  under  Austrian  dominion,  seemed  further 
off  than  ever.  But  where  the  revolutionists  failed,  the 
monarchists  and  reactionaries — ^for  such  Bismarck  was 
in  his  domestic  policy — succeeded.  It  was  not  by  means 
of  parliamentarism,  but  in  spite  of  it,  that  the  end  was 
attained,  partially  attained  at  least ;  for  while  the  expul- 
sion of  Austria  led  to  the  union  of  Germany,  it  left  eight 
millions,  now  the  cause  of  much  trouble,  outside.  A 
decisive  step  was,  however,  taken  in  1866;  and  after 
Sadowa  it  was  seen  that  Gtorman  unity  was  only  a 
question  of  time.  Four  years  later  the  work  was  accom- 
plished. The  new  German  Empire  rose  glorious  from  the 
ruins  of  the  obsolete  German  ^  Bund ' ;  and  by  an  extra- 
ordinary freak  of  destiny  it  was  again  a  Napoleon  who 
involuntarily  helped  to  complete  what*,  sixty  years  before. 
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the  first  Napoleon  had  hegun.  The  dream  of  1813  was 
realised,  the  Nationalists'  aim  attained,  but  not  by  the 
liberals  and  Democrats  of  the  black,  red,  and  gold.  It 
was  the  work  of  an  autocratic  statesman ;  and  this  gave 
an  entirely  novel  character  to  the  national  movement, 
which  went  on  with  increased  impetus,  but  on  new  lines. 

After  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  Germany  was  no 
longer  a  merely  geographical  conception,  a  loose  con- 
glomerate of  numerous  little  principalities ;  it  was  a  solid 
empire,  a  proud  structure  built  upon  firm  foundations^ 
and  cemented  with  the  blood  of  thousands  of  German 
soldiers.  Certainly  it  had  few  friends  and  many  enemies 
on  its  frontiers ;  but  they  never  ventured  on  an  attack. 
The  time  had  passed  when  every  German  state  followed 
its  own  policy:  when  each  of  the  two  leading  powers, 
Austria  and  Prussia,  simply  chose  whatever  course  hap- 
pened to  be  most  objectionable  to  its  rival ;  and  when 
the  rest  would  take  advantage  of  this  jealousy  by  playing 
them  off  against  each  other.  Those  times  were  gone  for 
ever.  So  far  as  Europe  was  concerned,  in  Germany  there 
was  but  one  leading  state — Prussia ;  and  in  Prussia  but 
one  leading  spirit — Bismarck. 

The  conmiercial  prosperity  of  the  new  Empire  grew 
with  the  growth  and  strengthened  with  the  strength  of 
its  political  power.  It  advanced  with  such  rapidity  that 
it  soon  not  only  reached  the  commercial  standard  of  other 
European  states,  but  in  most  departments  surpassed  it. 
Even  France  and  the  United  States  are  in  this  respect 
behind  the  German  Empire ;  it  is  second  to  none  but  the 
British  Empire  at  the  present  day.  This  is  not  the  place 
for  a  detailed  enquiry  into  the  economical  progress  of 
Germany  as  compared  with  that  of  other  nations;  the 
facts  are  sufficiently  in  all  men's  minds.*  What  is  not 
equally  well  imderstood  is  the  nature  of  the  ambitions  to 

*  The  newest  work  on  this  subject,  and  one  of  the  most  complete,  is 
that  entitled  '  L'Imperialisme  allemand,'  by  M.  Lair.  This  book  is  written 
with  great  knowledge  of  aeffairs  and  in  a  brilliant  style,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  chapters,  is  limited  to  the  national-economical  side  of 
the  question — a  field  in  which  few  readers  will  be  able  to  follow  the  author 
intelligently.  M.  Lair  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  unexampled  Indus- 
trial growth  of  Qermany  is  incTitably  accompanied  by  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual decay,  and  quotes  with  approval  the  *mot'  of  Nietzsche,  that  *  das 
deutsohe  Belch'  would  be  the  death  of  *der  deutsche  Geist.' 
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which  this  political  and  commercial  growth  has  given 
rise. 

In  view  of  its  rapid  growth,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered 
at  if  the  Oerman  nation  has  awoke  to  the  consciousness 
of  its  power  and  is  asserting  itself  in  somewhat  over- 
bearing fashion.  To  what  degree  this  tendency  to  self- 
assertion  has  grown  may  be  seen  from  Fritz  Bley's  more 
than  self -confident  utterances,  in  his  work,  '  Die  Weltstel- 
lung  des  Deutschtums.'    He  there  says  of  the  Gfermans : 

*  We  are  without  doubt  the  greatest  military  nation  in  the 
world.  We  are  the  ablest  nation  in  all  departments  of  science 
and  the  fine  arts.  We  are  the  best  colonists,  the  best  sailors, 
even  the  best  shop-keepers.' 

It  is  evident  that  Herr  Bley  does  not  lack  self-confi- 
dence ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  not  merely  his 
private  and  personal  opinion,  but  that  of  many  Germans ; 
at;  any  rate  it  is  more  or  less  that  of  all  those  who,  like 
him,  belong  to  the  Pan-German  League. 

The  object  of  this  league,  which  was  founded  in  1894, 
is  to  strengthen  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  league  is  much  too  languid  and  unenter- 
prismg,  in  order  that  the  German  nation  may  ultimately 
take  the  place  which  belongs  to  it  by  right.  The  Pan- 
German  League '  does  not  believe  that  Germany's  develop- 
ment was  completed  once  for  all  with  the  results  of  the 
war  of  1870-71.'  Rather,  it  considers  that  the  position  the 
nation  then  won  opened  up  before  it  *  a  series  of  problems 
and  duties,  new  and  great,  the  ignoring  of  which  would 
bring  about  its  ruin  as  a  nation.'  Herr  Bley  goes  on  to 
explain  the  nature  of  these  duties : 

< Among  them'  (he  says)  *must  be  reckoned,  in  Europe, 
a  closer  economical  and  political  connection  with  all  other 
states  of  German  race;  that  is  to  say,  with  Austria,  the 
two  Netherlands,  and  Switsserland ;  and,  beyond  Europe,  the 
acquisition  of  suitable  colonial  x)ossessions  beyond  the  seas, 
which  will  not  only  give  us  elbow-room  for  the  annual  addi- 
tion to  our  population  of  nearly  600,000,*  but  will  make  us 
economically  independent  of  foreign  countries.' 

This  means  that  the  Fan-Gbrman  League  has  taken 
up  the  old  ideal  of  1813,  the  ideal  of  a  ^  great  Germany ' 

*  According  to  E.  von  Halle  the  increase  in  population  during  four  year» 
was  as  follows :  1896,  816,000 ;  1897,  785,000 ;  1898,  845,000 ;  1899,  795,000» 
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^mfaracing  every  inch  of  earth  where  (German  is  spoken ; 
and  that  it  aims  at  nothing  short  of  realising  this  national 
ideaL  Amdt's  old  song  is  again  the  fashion.  In  fact,  what 
the  Pan-German  League  wants  is  a  set-off  to  Sir  Charles 
Dilke's  'Oreater  Britain' — a  *  Greater  Germany/  or,  as 
the  exponents  of  this  idea  would  say,  a  ^  Pan-Germany.' 
Yet  it  would  be  incorrect  to  regard  the  two  ideas  as 
identical.  Both  *  Greater  Britain '  and '  Greater  Germany ' 
mean  the  welding  together  of  all  countries  where  English- 
men and  Germans  respectively  Uve ;  so  much  they  have  in 
common^  But  the  radical  difference  between  the  two 
aims  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  English  are  already,  almost 
without  exception,  in  possession  of  those  countries,  and 
the  Germans  are  not.  With  the  one,  it  is  a  case  of  closer 
fusion  with  the  mother-country ;  in  the  other,  of  annexa- 
tion* *  Greater  Britain '  implies  a  more  pacific  intention 
than '  Greater  Germany.'  In  the  face  of  the  Boer  War  this 
assertion  may  seem  indefensible ;  nevertheless  it  is  per- 
fectly justified.  It  does  not  necessarily  noiean  that  a 
*  Greater  Britain '  can  be  established  altogether  without 
bloodshed.  But  it  does  noiean  that,  compared  with  Pan- 
Germany,  this  could  be  accomplished  with  far  less  danger 
to  the  rights  of  other  nations ;  and,  what  is  of  notost  im- 
portance, it  would  necessitate  no  cessions  of  territory  on 
the  part  of  European  states,  and  no  disturbance  of  the 
European  balance  of  power — ^two  things  indispensable  to 
the  realisation  of  the  Pan-German  idea. 

The  Pan-German  party-leaders  have  issued  many  pam- 
phlets in  which  they  are  at  pains  to  describe  their  aims 
as  entirely  peaceable,  and  their  accomplishment  as  a 
bloodless  evolution.  But  it  is  madness  to  listen  to  these 
siren-songs  of  peace  when  the  logic  of  psychology  and 
experience  goes  to  prove  the  inner  falsehood  of  such 
assurances.  The  Pan-German  programme  demands  a 
customs-union  for  the  German  Empire,  Austro-Hungary 
(with  Bosnia),  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and 
even  Boumania.  Professor  E.  Hasse  has  made  a  calcula- 
tion showing  that  this  customs  area  of  1,322,228  square 
kilometres  would  embrace  a  population  of  more  than 
100,000,000,  with  a  yearly  internal  trade  of  6,634,000,000 
of  marks,  and  a  foreign  trade  of  10,562,000,000.    He  adds : 

*It   is   obvious  that  the  union   cannot   stop   short  at  the 
Customs,  but  that  it  would  have  to  be  extended  to  other 
Vol.  106,— ^0.  d9U  u 
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departments,  and  more  especially  to  the  entire  system  of 
communications  (Verkehr).*  i 

If  this  were  all,  t^iere;  seems  no  reason — ^in  theory,  at 
any  rate — why  this  scheme  should  not  be  carried  out  with- 
out bloodshed.  But  it  is  not  all.  The  Fan-G^erman  pro- 
gramme also  requires  a  political  reform  of  the  relations 
of  the  Oerman  Empire  with  the  countries  in  question,  a 
common  army  of  defence,  and,  above  all,  a  common  navy. 
This  is  an  aim  that  could  not  be  attained  without  war, 
for  it  presupposes  that  Austria,  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Switzerland  should  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
German  Empire  as  Bavaria,  Wiirtemburg,  and  Saxony ; 
in  other  words,  that  they  should  be  virtually  the  vassals 
of  Prussia.  To  such  self-effacement  these  states  are  not 
likely  to  consent,  except  under  compulsion;  and  the 
German  Empire  would  have  to  shed  blood  like  water 
before  it  succeeded  in  compelling  them.  The  Pan-Gremian 
party  must  have  almost  as  much  na^wetSas  self -confidence 
to  regard  the  realisation  of  its  dreams  as  a  thing  so  easy, 
not  to  say  obvious.  Evidently  they  reason  from  thb 
assumption  that,  since  the  greater  part  of  the  populatioii 
of  these  countries  is  racially  allied,  their  ardent  desire 
must  be  to  renounce  their  independence  and  yield  the]£- 
selves  in  rapture  to  the  wide  embrace  of  the  German 
Empire.  But  this  assumption  is  altogether  false.  Such 
a  preposterous  wish  is  entertained  only  by  an  infinitesimal 
proportion ;  it  exists  only  in  the  heads  of  radical  Nation- 
alists, fanatics  like  the  Pan-Grermans  of  Austria,  and 
perhaps  a  fraction  of  the  Flemings  in  Belgium. 

But  if  these  countries  really  experienced  this  singular 
desire  for  self-annihilation,  they  would  find  serious  diffi^ 
culties  in  gratifying  it.  In  Austria,  beside  the  eight 
million  so-called  Germans,  who  are,  after  all,  almost  as 
much  of  Celtic  and  Slavonic  blood  as  German,  there  are 
fourteen  million  Slavs.  The  very  last  thing  they  would 
desire  would  be  German  dominion;  and,  what  is  morei 
they  would  resist  any  attempt  to  force  it  on  them  in  a 
very  impressive  and  sanguinary  fashion.  And  this  is  only 
counting  the  Austrian  half  of  the  Empire.  If  the  Pan- 
German  programme  is  to  apply  to  the  Hungarian  half  , 
too  (which  is  extremely  probable,  seeing  that  Boumanisk 
is  mentioned  in  the  propaganda),  it  would  stand  a  still 
worse  chance  of  being  carried  out ;  for,  while  there  may 
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be  two  million  Germans  on  the  other  side  of  the  Leitha> 
there  are  also  fifteen  million  Magyars,  Slavs,  and  Roiunans. 

As  for  Switzerlitnd,  the  French  and  Italian-speaking 
inhabitants,  numbering  some  eight  hundred  thousand,  as 
opposed  to  two  millions  of  Grerman  Swiss,  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  a  negligible  quantity.  In  Belgium  again,  the 
Walloons,  who  make  up  two  fifths  of  the  total  population, 
would  oflFer  a  very  energetic  resistance  to  union  with  the 
German  Empire,  even  if  their  Flemish  compatriots  really 
had  as  much  sympathy  with  the  Germans  as  the  Fan- 
Grermans  believe;  while  an  attack  on  Belgium  would 
infallibly  bring  France  into  the  field,  with  England,  in 
such  a  case,  at  her  side. 

There  remains  only  Holland.  In  Holland,  the  whole 
nation  being  racially  akin  to  that  of  the  German  Empire, 
there  would  be  no  other  nationality  there  to  oppose  the 
union.  But  the  Dutch  themselves  would  resist :  of  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  It  is  not  long  since 
Dr  Kuyper,  the  Dutch  Prime  Minister,  expressed  himself 
on  this  point  with  a  clearness  that  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  On  his  last  visit  to  Berlin,  when  some  journalist 
asked  him  whether  he  regarded  any  kind  of  connexion 
with  the  German  Empire  as  possible,  he  replied  with  an 
energetic  *No,'  supplementing  it  with  the  observation 
that  the  German  Empire  would  only  saddle  itself  with  an 
Ireland  which  would  one  day  be  its  ruin. 

Nevertheless,  the  Pan-Germans  seem  to  be  specially 
anxious  for  *  connexion*  (Angliederung)  with  Holland — 
at  any  rate,  this  is  the  favourite  theme  of  most  of  their 
pamphlets ;  and  it  is  extremely  interesting  to  note  with 
what  zeal  and  what  expenditure  of  arguments  they  try  to 
prove  the  necessity  for  the  union.  Fritz  Bley  has  written 
a  pamphlet  on  this  subject,  and  Professor  Ernst  von  Halle 
has  devoted  a  long  and  exhaustive  chapter  to  it  in  his 
bo(^,  •  Volks-  imd  Seewirtschaft.*  Both  try  to  make  out 
that  this  union  would  be  as  much  in  the  interest  of 
HoUand  as  of  Germany.  Bley  chiefly  insists  on  the  point 
of  community  of  race,  and,  with  the  unconscious  htmiour 
of  the  Pan-Grerman  fanatic,  explains  the  Dutch  to  be 
Germans,  and  their  language  a  barely  distinguishable 
variety  of  Low  Grerman.  Halle,  on  the  other  hand,  lays 
more  stress  on  the  economic  aspects  of  the  question,  which 
he  elucidates  with  scientific  thoroughness. 

M  2 
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But  England  is  the  trump-card  of  both,  the  bogey  to 
frighten  little  Holland  into  good  behaviour.  ELalle  deals 
with  this  branch  of  his  subject  in  one  chapter,  where, 
with  subtle  irony,  he  bestows  on  England  the  title  of 
*  Protector  of  Holland,*  gives  Holland  a  solemn  warning 
against  perjBdious  Albion,  and  describes  the  terrific  dangers 
that  threaten  her  from  that  quarter.  To  this  end  he 
invokes  the  memory  of  the  past,  reminding  her  that  it 
was  England  that  overthrew  Holland's  maritime  power, 
and  with  it  her  political  importance.  He  hints  ominously 
at  the  possibility  of  England's  incidentally  absorbing  the 
Dutch  colonies,  and  points  to  the  fate  of  Spain  and  the 
Boer  Republics  as  an  awful  example.  A  similar  doom 
infallibly  awaits  Holland  if  she  refuses  to  attach  herself 
to  Germany,  whose  stalwart  arm  alone  can  protect  her 
against  these  dangers.  In  order  to  make  these  arguments 
more  impressive,  Professor  von  Halle  does  not  scruple  to 
give  Holland  a  very  broad  hint  that  she  would  do  well 
to  follow  his  good  advice,  otherwise  Germany  may  be 
reluctantly  compelled  to  force  her  into  the  desired  con* 
nexion ;  not,  of  course,  that  Grermany  is  greedy  of  conquest, 
but  entirely  with  a  view  to  her  own  safety.  The  funda- 
mental interests  of  Gfermany  do  not  allow  of  a  small 
maritime  nation  being  in  a  position  to  'influence  com- 
merce on  the  Lower  Bhiiie,  and  acting  there  for  her 
private  advantage,  without  regard  for  the  general  interest 
of  the  Hinterland.'  The  integrity  of  the  German  Empire 
inexorably  demands  that  it  should  be  able  '  to  establish 
and  to  guard  its  line  of  defence  in  whatever  position  is 
most  advantageous  to  itself.'  In  other  words,  its  attitude 
is  that  of  Gk>ethe's  Erl-Konig:  'Bist  du  nicht  willig,  so 
branch*  ich  Gtewalt.* 

This  amply  shoves  what  'connexion'  with  Holland 
means  for  the  Pan-Germans ;  and  from  their  point  of  view 
it  is  all  perfectly  intelligible.  For  the  economic  and 
strategic  advantages  to  Germany  would  be  enormous  if 
she  thus  gained  that  extension  of  her  maritime  power 
which,  with  England  before  her,  she  regards  as  her 
supreme  goal.  Being  then  so  keenly  interested  in  the 
possession  of  Holland  (for  the  word  'connexion'  is  a 
polite  euphemism),  she  is  naturally  at  immense  pains  to 
credit  England  with  the  same  cupidity  as  herself,  and  so 
cast  suspicion  on  her  in  the  eyes  of  Holland.    So  far  as 
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that  goes,  there  need  be  no  pharisaic  pretence  that  the 
possession  of  Holland's  wealthy  East  Indian  colonies 
would  not  be  desirable  for  England.  But  it  is  needless  to 
point  out  that  such  a  scheme,  even  as  regards  the  Dutch 
colonies  only,  has  never  been  so  much  as  hinted  at  by 
any  publicist,  much  less  by  any  responsible  statesman,  in 
Great  Britain,  since  the  Napoleonic  wars  placed  her  in 
X>ossession  of  Ceylon  and  the  Cape ;  and  that,  as  for  con- 
tinental Holland,  its  independence  is  so  much  bound  up 
with  the  safety  of  Great  Britain,  that  she  would  fight  to 
the  last  man  to  maintain  it.  Great  Britain  is  well  aware 
that  any  threat  to  Dutch  colonies  would  infallibly  drive 
Holland  into  the  arms  of  Grermany,  and  she  is  therefore 
the  last  Power  that  is  likely  to  attack  them.  Professor 
von  HaUe's  whole  argument  shows  a  ludicrous  miscon- 
ception of  the  interests  and  the  policy  of  Great  Britain ; 
but  it  calls  attention  to  a  danger  against  which  she  may 
well  be  on  her  guard.  Speaking  of  the  Grottingen  Pro- 
fessors and  the  xmity  of  (Germany,  the  great  historian 
Sybel  once  said,  'Was  die  Professoren  gewusst,  das  hat 
Bismarck  gekonnt'  ('What  the  Professors  foresaw,  Bis- 
marck carried  out ') ;  and  there  may  yet  arise  a  Bismarck 
who  will  attempt,  at  least,  to  realise  Professor  von  Halle's 
dream.  If  so,  he  will  have  to  face  France  as  well  as  Great 
Britain,  and  will  raise  the  greatest  storm  that  has  ravaged 
Europe  since  the  days  of  Napoleon. 

So  much  for  *  connexion '  with  the  Netherlands.  The 
Pan-Germans,  in  Gtermany  proper,  do  not  seem  to  be  quite 
so  anxious  about  connexion  with  Austria.  We  do  not, 
however,  mean  to  suggest  that  they  are  not  deeply  inte- 
rested in  it.  The  extension  of  Gtermany's  power  towards 
the  south,  which  joint  dominion  over  the  Adriatic  would 
give  her,  is  a  dream  which  must  be  dear  to  all  Pan- 
Grerman  hearts.  But  evidently  they  do  not  consider  it 
advisable  to  elaborate  this  scheme — ^presumably  not  so 
much  out  of  deUcate  consideration  for  the  feelings  for 
their  *  ally,'  as  from  fear  lest,  by  too  open  a  publication  of 
their  views  on  this  subject,  they  should  create  enemies 
for  themselves  in  Austria,  and  so  do  damage  to  the  cause. 
Possibly,  also,  they  may  consider  that  the  time  is  not  yet 
ripe,  and  prefer  to  wait  till  the  process  of  dissolution  in 
Austria  is  so  far  advanced  that  they  will  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  sit  still  and  enjoy  the  result.    The  speediest 
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means  of  achieving  the  dissolution  they  leave  to  their 
Austrian  adherents  to  devise ;  and  that  they  have  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  allies  we  shall  presently 
show. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  Pan-Gtermans  would 
have  been  content  with  Holland,  Belgium,  Austria,  and 
Switzerland.  Not  at  all:  they  lay  claim  to  Ottoman 
territoiy  also.  In  sober  earnest  the  Pan-Gterman  League 
has  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  *  Deutschlands  An- 
spriiche  an  das  Tiirkische  Erbe/  which  leaves  no  shadow 
of  doubt  upon  this  point.  The  laying  down  of  a  railway 
in  Anatolia  by  German  contractors  has  put  into  German 
heads  the  idea  of  establishing  a  permanent  settlement  in 
that  country,  a  scheme  which  they  defend  on  the  authority 
of  no  less  a  person  than  Count  von  Moltke.  And  not  in 
Asia  only,  but  in  Europe  also,  the  Pan-Gtermans  lay  claim 
to  piOBsessions  other  than  the  countries  already  mentioned. 
Professor  von  Halle,  in  the  book  referred  to,  says  that 

'It  is  a  question  of  recovering  from  the  Slavs  the  whole 
course  of  the  Danube,  from  its  sources  in  Germany  to  its 
mouths/ 

As  we  see,  Pan-Germanism  can  hardly  be  styled 
modest  in  its  demands.  It  wants  nothing  less  than 
German  dominion  over  the  whole  of  Middle  Euroi>e,  and 
more.  Of  course,  such  pious  wishes  need  not  lead  to  war,^ 
nor  are  they  likely  to  do  so,  unless  they  take  the  shai>e  of 
demands  made,  not  merely  by  the  Pan-German  party, 
but  by  the  German  government.  For  the  moment,  indeed, 
there  is  no  sign  of  this.  The  German  government  at 
present  maintains  towards  other  states  a  punctiliously 
correct  attitude ;  it  misses  no  opportunity  of  insisting  on 
its  desire  for  peace.  We  might  fairly  suppose  that  the 
ways  of  Pan-Gterman  agitators  would  not  always  be 
agreeable  to  it,  seeing  that  they  might  at  any  moment 
land  it  in  an  awkward  situation.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  should  not  be  far  wrong  in  assuming  that  German 
authorities  are  not  wholly  unfavourable  to  the  Pan- 
German  noiovement.  This  view  is  justified  by  the  fact 
that»  among  the  leading  members  of  the  Pan-Gterman 
League,  are  many  men  holding  office  uQder  government— - 
councillors  of  state,  assessors,  members  of  the  provincial 
assemblies,  and  even  retired  officers.    This  would  be  in? 
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conceivable  if  the  Fan-German  movement  were  entirely 
offensive  to  the  powers  that  be. 

The  assumption  is  further  supported  by  the  action  of 
the  German  government  towards  the  Poles,  In  this  direc- 
tion  it  has  put  i^  practice  a  STstem  of  terrorism  altogether 
in  keeping  with  the  Pan-German  spirit ;  and  there  is  little 
room  for  doubt  that  in  this  instance  it  has  been  influenced 
by  the  movement.  Not  content  with  forbidding  Poles  to 
use  their  mother-tongue  in  public  assemblies,  and  their 
children  tp  be  examined  in  their  own  language,  the  Ger- 
mans have  made  it  illegal  for  the  poorest  Polish  subject 
even  to  say  his  prayers  in  Polish.  No  less  than  two 
hundred  million  of  marks  are  set  aside  for  the  total  sup- 
pression of  the  Polish  nation ;  and  this  fund  is  devoted  to 
buying  up  all  available  Polish  property,  so  as  to  keep  it 
fronoi  ever  again  falling  into  the  hands  of  Poles,  who  will 
thus  be  driven  from  the  homes  of  their  fathers. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  these  proceedings  the 
Grerman  government  is  supported  by  the  hearty  en- 
couragement;  of  the  Pan-Germans,  in  whose  opinion  its 
policy  with  regard  to  the  Poles  has  not  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently *  rigprous  *  (a  favourite  word  of  the  Pan-Gtermans) ; 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  has  also  won  for  itself  the 
condemnation  of  all  right-thinking  people.  The  coercive 
poliqy  recently,  adppted  may  perhaps  succeed,  but,  in  the 
case  of  a  people  that  clings  to  its  national  individuality 
with  such  fanatical  persistence  as  the  Poles,  it  is  possible 
that  it  may  only  lead  to  further  trouble.  There  is  also 
another  circumstance  that  leaves  the  expediency  of  this 
policy  in  doubt.  The  German  government  and  the  Pan- 
Germans  h^ve  shown  their  hand  too  plainly.  All  those 
nations  that  were  to  be  made  happy  by  'aUdeutsche 
laebe '  have  witnessed  the  impressive  spectacle  of  the  fate 
that  awaits  them  when  they  too  eome  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Gemian  Empire.  No  doubt  they  have  profited  by 
the  object-le$son,  and  after  such  an  exhibition  wiU  hardly 
feel  any  buxTiing  desire  to  assist  in  realising  the  great 
Pan-German  dream. 

German  Nationalism  is  one  thing  in  the  German 
Empire,  and  -  quite  another  thing  in  Austria.  While  in 
Germany  it  suddenly  dropped  its  democratic-liberal  cha- 
racter i^ter  1848,  in  Austria  it  is  as  democratic-liberal 
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as  ever.  Under  the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  these  two 
countries  this  was  not  unnaturaL  In  the  Oerman  Empire 
the  great  aim  of  the  democratic-liberal  party — German 
vmity — ^was  accomplished  by  their  opponents  the  Mon- 
archists and,  above  all,  by  the  Army.  Thus  the  nationalist 
idea  was  no  longer  the  monopoly  of  Liberals  and  Demo- 
crats ;  it  had  become  universal.  But  in  Austria  nothing 
occurred  to  bring  about  a  similar  transformation.  On 
the  contrary,  the  anti-nationalist  and  monarchical  prin- 
ciple, incarnate  in  the  Austrian  army,  sustained  a  crushing 
defeat  in  1866,  and  so  brought  about  the  very  thing  most 
intolerable  to  Liberals  with  nationalist  tendencies — ^sex>ara- 
tion  from  the  German  Empire.  Therefore,  quite  inevit- 
ably, the  nationalist  idea  remained  their  exclusive  posses- 
sion and  preserved  intact  the  democratic-liberal  stamp  it 
bore  in  1848,  together  with  the  old  colours,  the  symbolic 
black,  red,  and  gold. 

It  was  no  less  self-evident  that,  in  Austria,  German 
Nationalism  was  bound  to  become  ever  more  passionate 
and  bitter.*  The  Germans  of  Austria  found  themselves 
confronted  by  a  considerable  Slav  majority,  beyond  the 
restraining  influence  of  the  Germans  of  the  Empire. 
Besides,  through  the  introduction  of  the  dual  monarchy, 
they  had  lost  no  little  influence  themselves.  Under  the 
single  monarchy,  the  leadership  used  to  be  more  or  less 
in  the  hands  of  German,  or  at  least,  of  German-speaMng 
officials;  but  now  they  had  lost  Hungary,  with  Tran- 
sylvania and  Croatia,  and  also  Galicia,  where  a  separate 
Polish-speaking  administration  was  established.  Even 
on  this  side  the  Leitha  the  non-Gterman  races,  no  longer 
acquiesced  peaceably  in  German    rule.    The  Czechs  in 

*  The  International  Importance  of  the  Austrian  question  is  discussed  in 
a  manner  as  acute  as  it  is  interesting  in  the  book  *  L' Allemagne,  la  France, 
et  la  Question  d'Autriche,'  by  Andrd  Chdradame — an  abbreviation  of  the 
larger  work  by  the  same  author,  entitled  '  L'Europe  et  la  Question  d*  Autriche 
au  seuil  du  vingtidme  si^cle.*  The  conception  of  the  Pan-German  move- 
ment disclosed  in  this  book  agrees  In  almost  every  point  with  the  views 
maintained  by  the  present  writer-^  circumstance  which  speaks  strongly  In 
favour  of  the  correctness  of  those  views;  for  it  Is  certainly  a  striking 
coincidence  when  a  Frenchman,  a  foreigner,  passes  the  same  Judgment  as 
a  native  upon  Austrian  conditions.  The  book  of  M,  Chtotdame  may  be 
recommended  to  every  one  interested  In  this  great  question  as  at  once 
attractive  and  instructive.  The  writer  betrajrs  an  intimacy  with  Austrian 
afiGBbirs  especially  noteworthy  in  e^  French  author,  and  far  beyond  what  mQ§t 
Austrians  can  boa^t. 
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Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  the  Slovenes  in  the  southern 
mountain-districts  revolted  against  it,  and  demanded  the 
equalisation,  in  all  public  offices,  of  the  Czech  and  Slovene 
languages  with  German,  hitherto  the  only  official  language. 
It  was  evident  that  the  immediate  result  of  these  con- 
ffictmg  efforts  would  be  a  Babel  of  tongues,  with  the 
disintegration  of  Austria  as  the  remoter  issue,  since  in 
this  polyglot  country  only  one  language  could  have  abso- 
lute supremacy,  and  that  language  must  be  G^erman. 

During  the  three  last  decades  of  the  past  century  the 
incessant  conflicts,  to  which  these  national  aspirations 
gave  rise,  gradually  increased  in  violence  and  significcmce. 
The  scale  inclined,  now  to  the  Germans,  now  to  the  Slavs, 
according  to  whichever  party  happened  to  be  in  power ; 
but  on  the  whole  it  favoured  the  Slavs,  who  had  many 
powerful  confederates  among  the  higher  aristocracy  and 
clergy.  Both  sides,  especially  the  G^erman,  became  more 
and  more  embittered.  Some  members  of  the  great 
Crerman  Liberal  party,  which  represented  Nationalism 
in  Parliament,  voted  for  a  more  decided  attitude  upon  the 
national  question,  and  broke  with  their  colleagues,  forming 
a  section  of  their  own  that  called  itself  the  ^Grerman 
Club.*  They  invented  a  certain  style  of  parliamentary 
debate,  known  as  the  '  scharf ere  Tonart,'  which  attracted 
attention  by  its  excessive  violence.  But  even  this  failed 
to  satisfy  the  most  radical  of  the  Germans ;  and  a  split 
took  place  in  the  Club,  which  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
new  party,  the  German  Nationalists.  Their  representative, 
Qeorg  von  Sch5nerer,  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his 
immoderate  Chauvinism  and  his  insane  hatred  of  every- 
thing Austrian.  In  parliament  there  were  at  first  very 
few  who  had  the  courage  to  join  him ;  for  the  policy  he 
advocated  was  nothing  short  of  high-treason.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  had  an  enormous  following  among  uni- 
versity students,  with  a  scattering  of  raw  lads  from 
the  Gymnasia  and  Technical  Schools.  Very  soon  there 
developed  among  these  young  people  a  regular  Schdnerer 
cult.  It  signalised  itself  by  uproarious  demonstrations, 
and  chose  for  its  symbol  the  corn-cockle,  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Emperor  William's  favourite  flower — a 
proof  that  the  Emi>eror  of  the  German  Nationalists  is  not 
a  Habsburg,  but  a  Hohenzollem. 

Under  Sphonerer's  leadership  the  nationalist  movQ« 
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ment  took  not  only  a  difPerent,  but  in  some  respects  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  which  it  had  previously  followed. 
Till  then  it  had  travelled  wholly  in  the  path  of  Liberalism; 
BO  much  so,  that  Grermanism  and  Liberalism  had  become 
synonymous.  It  bore  the  tinmistakable  traces  of  1848. 
Now  it  began  to  break  with  this  tradition  and  to  oppose 
it.  Excepting  its  distaste  for  the  Catholic  clergy,  it 
retained  nothing  in  common  vrith  Liberalism.  Its  chief 
distinguishing  mark  was  now  its  hatred  of  the  Jews,  who 
found  in  the  Liberals  their  warmest  protectors  and  sup- 
porters. It  was  the  (German  Nationalists  who  first  made 
anti-Semitism  an  important  social  and  political  factor  in 
Austria ;  and  it  was  their  anti-Semitism,  rather  than  their 
Germanism,  that  raised  the  Nationalists  to  a  position  of 
influence  which  otherwise  they  could  hardly  have  reached; 
for  the  feeling  of  nationality  was  not  very  strong  in  the 
German-speaking  population  of  Austria.  But  dislike  of 
the  overpowering  Jewish  element,  and  dissatisfaction 
vdth  the  Liberalism  that  supported  its  claims,  were 
emotions  shared  by  nearly  everybody;  and  the  anti- 
Semites  welcomed  the  new  movement  as  a  potent  barrier 
against  Jewish  encroachments,  though  they  had  no  very 
dear  notion  of  what  it  or  its  leaders  noieant. 

The  incessant  onslaughts  of  the  Czechs  on  the  German 
o£Bcial  language  naturally  gave  fresh  impetus  to  the 
nationalist  movement.  Still,  except  in  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  Nationalism  failed  to  reach  the  great  mass  of 
the  people.  Its  chief  lever,  anti-Semitism,  was  now  no 
longer  its  own;  it  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Christian  Socialists,  a  party  rapidly  forcing  itself  into 
notice.  Nationalism  c^  the  Badical-Gterman  i^pe  was 
chiefly  conflned  to  certain  well-deflned  classes :  the  lawyers, 
physicians,  professors,  and  of  course,  as  before,  the 
students.  These  last,  when  they  did  not  belong  to  the 
aristocratic  or  military  class,  were  almost  invariably 
staulnch  supporters  of  Schonerer.  Therefore,  for  a  long 
time  the  Schonerer  party,  which  bad  only  two  represen- 
tatives in  the  Reichsrath,  was  imable  to  play  any  very 
important  part.  It  was  the  unfortunate  Language  Ordin- 
ances of  Count  Badeni  that  supplied  the  first  occasion  of 
its  rise  to  influence  and  power.  The  battles  waged  in  the 
Austrian  Parliament  over  these  Ordinances  have  already 
been  described   in  a  previous  number  of  this  Review 
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(October  1001).  They  went  so  far  that  parliament  had  to 
be  closed ;  and  Oonnt  Badeni,  so  detested  by  the  (Germans, 
sent  in  his  resignation. 

Obviously,  the  little  group  of  Oerman  Badicals  would 
never  have  been  strong  enough  to  extort  such  a  result  if 
the  other  Grerman  parties  in  the  house  (with  very  few 
exceptions)  had  not  blindly  followed  them.  But  follow 
them  they  did.  They  had  no  scruples  in  using  the 
Badicals  as  convenient  tools ;  in  fact,  they  vied  with  them 
in  ruffianism  and  brutality.  Not  only  were  they  not 
ashamed  of  this  conduct,  they  actually  gloried  in  it,  and 
really  seemed  to  think  they  had  achieved  something  most 
praiseworthy,  not  to  say  heroic  So  strong  were  nationa- 
list delusion  and  the  furor  teutonicua. 

Those  who  cherished  the  pleasing  and  not  unnatural 
belief  that  peace  and  quietness  would  follow  the  fall  of 
Badeni  were  soon  cruelly  disillusioned.  The  nationalist 
agitators  took  good  care  that  peace  and  quietness  there 
should  be  none.  Even  the  repeal  of  the  Language  Ordin- 
ances failed  to  soothe  the  feelings  of  the  Germans.  This 
was  made  dear  at  the  next  elections  to  the  Beichsrath, 
in  all  the  simple  eloquence  of  figures.  The  strength  of 
the  Oerman  Badicals  (now  known  as  the  Pan-Gen^ans) 
had  increased  fronx  five  to  twenty-one  members ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  was  more  than  quadrupled.  It  is  evident  that 
a  parliament  m  which  this  party  was  represented  in  such 
force  could  not  count  upon  a  time  of  peaceful,  decorous 
activity.  The  first  sitting  of  the  new  House  amply  verified 
this  melancholy  surmise ;  and  quite  recently  an  outrageous 
attack  on  the  President's  platform  recalled  the  scenes  of 
the  Badeni  era,  and  roused  grave  fears  for  the  future. 

Not  content  with  inflaming  the  public  ntiind  on  the 
language  question,  and  undermining  the  whole  social  fabric 
of  Austria,  the  Pan-Oermans  have  ended  by  involving  the 
country  in  a  religious  war.  With  their  cry  of  *  Los  von 
Bom ! '  they  have  fallen  on  the  Church  of  St  Peter,  and 
insist  on  all  (Germans  instantly  going  over  to  the  religion 
of  Luther.  The  motives  for  this  religious  war  are  in 
reality  anything  but  religious.  Prussia  is  Protestant, 
and  in  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Austria  the  Pan^Gtormans 
recognise  their  most  formidable  opponents.  They  know 
perfectly  well  that  it  is  their  influence  that  has  hitherto 
prevented  Pan-Ctermanism  from  gaining  any  stronghold 
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over  the  country-people  and  the  population  of  Tienna. 
Accustomed  to  victory,  they  are  roused  to  madness  by 
this  resistance.  They  are  trying  to  overpower  the  Catholic 
Church  and  clergy  by  means  of  revolting  libels  and  abuse ; 
they  do  not  scruple  to  resuscitate  the  horrible  times  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  And  they  are  not  alone  in  the 
struggle.  They  have  found  their  most  zealous  allies — 
but  only  on  this  point — ^in  the  Jewish  press  and  the  Social 
Democrats,  all  three  regarding  the  clergy  as  the  strongest 
bulwark  of  the  enemy. 

No  doubt  the  Grerman  party  in  Parliament  comprises 
many  members  (chiefly  among  the  g^^'eat  landed  pro- 
prietors) who  detest  these  proceedings  and  clearly  foresee 
their  dangerous  consequences ;  but  these  warning  voices 
are  drowned  by  the  infernal  din  made  by  their  frenzied 
compatriots.  They  have  neither  strength  nor  courage  to 
break  with  their  fanatical  allies ;  afraid  lest,  by  an  open 
rupture  with  them,  they  should  incur  the  reproach  of 
being  un-German.  And  so,  agamst  their  wiU,  they  too 
are  helping  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  Austria — for 
the  Fan-GFermans  are  struggling  for  nothing  less.  They 
have  taken  good  care  that  there  shall  be  no  mistake 
about  their  views.  With  incomparable  effrontery  they 
have  declared  in  Parliament  that  what  they  want  is  to 
attach  Austria  to  Germany,  as  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and 
Wiirtemberg  are  attached.  In  other  words,  they  desire 
the  destruction  of  Austria's  independence  and  the  de- 
thronement of  her  dynasty;  for  it  goes  without  saying 
that  no  member  of  the  House  of  Habsburg  will  ever 
submit  to  be  the  vassal  of  Prussia.  This  is  clear  from 
their  motto — *  One  People,  one  Emperor,  one  Faith  * ;  and 
that  the  one  emperor  must  be  a  Hohenzollem  is  to  be 
inferred  from  the  cheers  for  the  House  of  Hohenzollem 
lately  given  by  a  Pan-G^erman  deputy  in  Parliament. 
That  no  measures  to  this  end  would  be  too  extreme  for 
them  was  proved  by  Schdnerer,  in  the  memorable  session 
of  November  8th,  1898,  when  he  gave  utterance  to  the 
wish  that  he  might  see  the  day  when  the  armies  of 
the  Oerman  Empire  would  march  into  Austria,  there  to 
•  deliver '  the  German  people. 

It  appears  then,  that  so  long  as  Pan-Gtermanism 
was  democratic,  and  flew  the  revolutionary  black,  red, 
and  gold,  its  menace  was  practically  confined  to   the 


Gr^rlkian  principalities.  Now  that  it  flies  tke  imperial 
black,  red,  and  white,  it  is  a  danger  to  the  peace  o£ 
Europe.  Seeing  that  the  aim  of  the  Pan-Grermans  in 
Austria  is  confessedly  the  annihilation  of  this  state  and 
its  absorption  in  one  ^  Great  Oermany  *  from  the  North 
Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  their  proceedings  have  ceased  to  be 
a  mere  incident  of  Austria's  internal  policy,  and  have 
become  a  question  of  European  importance.  The  fall  of  a 
state  of  Austria's  rank,  extent,  and  geographical  position 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  other  European 
states;  it  would  infallibly  give  rise  to  the  most  serious 
complications,  even  to  a  European  war.  If  the  Pan* 
Gtermans,  in  the  blindness  of  their  noiegalomania,  imagine 
that  Europe  would  sit  still  and  tamely  look  on  while  the 
Gtorman  Empire  was  being  extended  to  the  Adriatic  at 
Austria's  expense,  they  are  very  greatly  mistaken.  Neither 
Russia,  nor  England,  nor  France,  would  agree  to  that; 
and  the  fourteen  million  of  Slavs  who  at  present  inhabit 
Austria  would  be  the  last  to  consent.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  that  mighty  Pan-Germany,  stretching  from 
the  North  Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  will  ever  be  anything  but 
what  it  is — a  dream. 

We  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  briefly  considering 
one  other  striking  phenomenon  which  is  closely  connected 
with  Pan-Germanism,  and  which  has  special  interest  for 
English  readers;  we  allude  to  the  pro-Boer  agitation. 
This  agitation,  it  is  true,  has  not  been  confined  to  Ger- 
many and  the  German  parta  of  Austria,  but  has  extended 
over  the  whole  continent.  It  has  flourished  in  Lisbon  and 
St  Petersburg,  in  Rome  and  Paris,  as  well  as  in  Vienna 
and  Berlin.  Consequently,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  by 
any  means  the  product  of  Pan-Gtermanism ;  but  the  Pan- 
Gtermans  have  adopted  the  movement  in  order  to  use  it 
for  their  own  ends,  and  have  infused  into  it  a  peculiar 
malice.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  call  attention  to  it  in 
this  place,  so  far  as  Pan-Germanisnoi  is  concerned  in  its 
propagation. 

That  the  Boers  should  have  f  oimd  sympathy  all  over 
the  Continent  is  not  unnatural ;  the  mere  disproportion 
of  numbers  and  of  force  would  alone  be  sufficient  to 
account  for  this.  Sympathy  with  the  weaker  party  was 
further  strengthened,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  astonishing 
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courage  and  resolution  which  the  Boers  displayed  in  their 
struggle  with  a  vast  empire;  and,  on  the  other,  by  the 
'  splendid  isolation '  of  Great  Britain,  which  possessed  no 
single  assured  political  friend  on  the  Continent^  but^  on 
the  contrary,  was  encompassed  by  populations  almost 
uniformly  hostile.  But  it  was  in  Germany  that  British 
defeats  were  received  with  the  loudest  shouts  of  triumph, 
in  Germany  that  British  commanders  were  made  the  butt 
of  the  most  violent  abuse,  in  Germany  that  the  grossest 
caricatures  were  displayed — caricatures  which  did  not 
spare  the  revered  and  aged  Queen  herself.  Not  even  in 
Holland  did  the  Press  display  such  bitter  animosity. 

This  circumstance  requires  explanation;  and  several 
explanations  may  be  given.  But,  to  iwws  over  other 
causes,  one  thing  is  clear,  namely,  that  the  Pan-Gtermans 
found  in  the  pro-Boer  campaign  an  opportunity  too  good 
to  lose.  Pan-Gtermanism  regarded,  or  affected  to  regard^ 
the  war  against  the  Boers  as  an  insult  and  a  challenge 
to  the  German  nation.  That  the  Dutch  in  Holland  so 
regarded  the  war  is  no  matter  of  surprise.  But  in  the 
mouth  of  a  German  such  a  declaration  is  ridictdous,  and 
only  shows  to  what  extravagant  ambitions  and  absurd 
confusions  of  thought  Pan-Germanism  can  lead;  for, 
after  all,  the  Boer  is  no  German,  whatever  Herr  Fritz  Bley 
may  say.  He  is,  indeed,  no  nearer  to  the  German  than 
to  the  Englishman.  But,  if  Holland  is  to  become  German, 
if  the  Bhine,  from  source  to  mouth,  is  to  be  a  Grerman 
river,  and  Rotterdam  a  German  port,  then  no  doubt  the 
Germans  become  the  natural  protectors  of  the  Boers — ^in 
the  higher  interests  of  Gtermany,  be  it  understood,  as-  we 
have  already  seen  (p.  164)  in  dealing  with  German  designs 
on  Holland.  Hence  the  peculiar  venom  of  the  German 
attacks  on  England,  for  the  establishment  of  British 
influence  in  South  Africa  puts  a  spoke  in  the  Pan-German 
wheel,  and  deprives  Gtermany  of  a  very  lucrative  *  sphere 
of  influence,'  to  use  the  mildest  term,  to  which  the  *  con- 
nection' with  Holland  would  have  given  her — ^had  the 
Dutch  republics  not  been  conquered — a  prior  claim. 

But,  supposing  that  Herr  Fritz  Bley  were  right,  and  the 
Boers  were  related  to  the  Germans,  as  he  supposes,  how 
comes  it  that  Pan-Germanism  looks  the  other  way  when 
Germans  are  overridden  in  the  Baltic  Provinces?  And 
these  Grermans  are  own  brothers  to  the  Gtermans  in  Ger- 
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many,  whereas  the  Boers  are  at  most  a  sort  of  cousins. 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  To  befriend  the  Germans 
on  the  Baltic  would  bring  the  Pan-Germans  to  grips  with 
Russia — a  very  different  matter  from  insulting  Inland. 
Russia  is  the  Colossus  whose  friendship,  or  at  lea^t  neu- 
trality, is  indispensable  to  Germany;  England  is  the 
colonial  and  industrial  rival,  to  whose  empire  good  Pan- 
Germans  hope  one  day  to  succeed. 

But  this  is  far  from  being  the  only  striking  incon- 
sistency in  the  Pan-German  pro-Boer  campaign.  These 
loud  invectives  agamst  the  injustice  and  brutalii^  of 
Great  Britain  sound  strangely,  and  would  sound  strangely 
even  if  the  reproach  were  just,  in  the  mouth  of  a  nation 
which  brought  the  forces  of  two  huge  states  against  the 
tiny  Denmark;  which  then,  by  absorbing  the  common 
conquest,  forced  its  former  ally  into  a  fatal  war;  and 
which,  finally,  by  studied  provocation,  drove  its  western 
neighbour  into  ruin.  We  do  not  discuss  the  question  how 
far  great  and  laudable  ends,  such  as  the  making  of  the 
German  Empire,  may  justify  means  in  themselves  highly 
reprehensible;  but  we  do  say  that  a  nation  which  has 
risen  to  x>ower  by  such  means  must  have  a  short  memory, 
or  think  that  other  nations  have  none  at  all,  before  it  can 
regard  itself  as  justified  in  preaching  poUlical  morality  to 
others.  By  what  right  did  Prussia  deprive  the  King  of 
Bl^over  of  his  throne  ?  By  what  right  is  a  war  of  anni- 
hilation now  carried  on  against  the  Polish  nationality  in 
Fosen — ^a  war  in  which  children  are  fiogged  for  praying  in 
their  native  language,  and  mothers  thrown  into  prison 
for  endeavouring  their  defence?  In  the  face  of  facts  like 
these,  it  requires  a  high  degree  of  effrontery  in  the  organs 
and  the  leaders  of  Pan-Germanism  to  cast  reproaches  on 
the  score  of  cruelty  and  injustice  in  the  teeth  of  England. 
But  universal  history  is  full  of  similar  ironies. 
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1.  The  Errors  of  Ecstasie.    Whittaker :  London,  1822. 

2.  The  Labours  of  Idleness.    John  Taylor :  London,  1826. 

3.  Sylvia^  or  the  May  Queeru    John  Taylor :  London,  1827. 

4.  Another  edition.    Dent  and  Co. :  London,  1802. 

5.  Nepenihe.    [Privately  printed] :  London,  1836. 

6.  Another  edition.    Elkin  Mathews :  London,  1897. 

7.  Poems.    [Privately  printed] :  Liverpool,  1800. 

8.  Thomas  it  Becket.    E.  Moxon :  London,  1840. 
0.  Ethelstan.    E.  Moxon :  London,  1841. 

Some  time  ago  Mr  Leslie  Stephen  fluttered  the  biblio- 
graphical dovecotes  by  complaining  of  the  longevity  of 
books,  observing,  in  that  strain  of  half -humorous  Philis- 
tinism of  which  he  has  the  secret,  that  the  world  would 
be  none  the  poorer  if  every  book  ever  printed  had  dis- 
appeared after  an  existence  of  a  hundred  years.  Collectors 
of  Caxtons  could  hardly  be  expected  to  listen  patiently 
to  such  treasonable  sentiments ;  but  Mr  Stephen's  views 
would  certainly  be  endorsed  by  the  librarians  of  the 
British  Museum,  to  whom  the  problem  of  housing  the 
rubbish  which  accumulates  upon  their  shelves  becomes 
every  year  more  acute.  There  is  a  good  deal,  too,  to  be 
said  in  support  of  Mr  Stephen's  desires  from  the  literary 
point  of  view.  Very  few  really  valuable  books  have  lain 
for  a  hundred  years  without  being  reprinted.  Among 
the  poets  there  are  certainly  some  who  have  suffered  a 
century's  eclipse-— Herrick,  Yaughan,  and  Campion,  for 
instance.  But,  even  if  Mr  Stephen's  law  had  been  in 
force  in  their  time,  we  should  not  have  lost  them  wholly« 
Some  of  their  works — ^and  probably  the  best  of  them — 
would  have  survived  in  anthologies.  As  a  rule  one  may 
safely  say  that  what  the  world  forgets  for  a  hundred 
years  had  better  remain  forgotten. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  dangerous  hastily  to  assume  the 
truth  of  the  converse ;  but  when  a  man's  poems  are  re- 
pHnted  fifty  years  after  his  death,  it  will  generally  be 
found  worth  while  to  see  what  sort  of  stuff  they  are  made 
of.  Unquestionably  it  is  so  in  the  case  of  George  Darley. 
It  is  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  Darley  was  bom, 
and  more  than  fifty  since  he  died.  Even  during  his 
lifetime  he  was  never  popular.    Five-and-twenty  years 
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after  his  death  one  would  have  supposed  him  completely 
forgotten;  and  yet,  within  the  last  few  years,  no  less 
than  three  reprints  of  various  works  of  his  have  appeared. 
In  anthologies,  too,  he  is  steadily  winning  his  way.  It 
is  true  that  the  latest  edition  of  the  '  Gk)lden  Treasury ' 
knows  him  not,  but  for  many  years  one  of  his  most 
charming  lyrics  figured  anonymously,  and  not  unworthily, 
by  the  side  of  Carew  in  that  historic  collection. 

Where  Mr  Palgrave  discovered  it  we  know  not,  for 
ive  ca>n  find  no  trace  of  its  having  been  printed  during 
Darley's  lifetime.  However,  Barley's  it  undoubtedly  is ; 
and  it  duly  appears  in  Canon  Livingstone's  reprint  of  his 
kinsman's  lyrical  poems.  The  following  are  a  few  stanzas 
from  it : — 

*  It  is  not  beauty  I  demand, 

A  crystal  brow,  the  moon's  despair. 

Nor  the  snow's  daughter,  a  white  hand. 

Nor  mermaid's  yellow  pride  of  hair. 

Tell  me  not  of  your  starry  eyes, 

Your  lips  that  seem  on  roses  fed. 
Your  breasts,  where  Cupid  tumbling  lies. 

Nor  sleeps  for  kissing  of  his  bed ; 

A  bloomy  pair  of  vermeil  cheeks 
Like  Hebe's  in  her  ruddiest  hours, 

A  breath  that  softer  music  si)eaks 
Than  summer  winds  a-wooing  flowers ; 

These  are  but  gauds :  nay,  what  are  lips? 

Coral  beneath  the  ocean-stream. 
Whose  brink  when  your  adventurer  slips 

Full  oft  he  x>erisheth  on  them. 

And  what  are  cheeks,  but  ensigns  oft 
That  wave  hot  youths  to  fields  of  blood  ? 

Did  Helen's  breast,  though  ne*er  so  soft. 
Do  Greece  or  Hium  any  good  ? ' 

Mr  Palgrave  need  not  have  been  ashamed  of  mistaking 
this  for  the  work  of  one  of  the  cavalier  poets ;  but  when 
he  discovered  that  the  author  was  a  nineteenth-century 
lyrist, '  he  banished  the  poem  from  his  pages,  though 
he  stultified  himseK  by  retaining  in  the  section  devoted 
to  seventeenth-century  poetry,  Scott's  '  Thy  hue,  dear 
pledge,'  which  is  as  poor  an  imitation  of  the  work  of 
Vol.  lW.—No}39L  N 
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Carew  and  Mb  tellowB  as  '  It  is  not  beauty*  is  a  good  one* 
Bat  later  anUudogifltB  hare  vadued  Darley  more  jusUy. 
Mr  Chnrton  CSolHns  indaded  a  number  of  bis  shorter 
poems  in  the  'Treastuy  of  Minor  Poetry*;  and  in  Mr 
Qmller-Ooach's  'Oxford  Book  of  English  Terse*  there 
are  three  of  Darley^s  best  pieces.  One  of  these — ^that 
beginning  'Sweet  in  her  green  dell  the  flower  of  beanty 
slumbers' — ^is  interesting  as  having  possibly  been  the 
model  of  Mr  George  Meredith's  '  Love  in  the  Valley/  the 
first  Torsion  of  which  appeared  in  his  little  collection  of 
poems  published  in  1851.  People  still  talked  about  Darley 
in  the  fifties;  and  Mr  Meredith  may  well  have  known 
something  of  Darley^s  work.  In  any  case,  the  resem- 
blance between  the  two  jioems,  in  sentiment  as  well  as  in 
metre,  is  sufficiently  close  to  merit  a  word  of  notice. 

The  principal  incidents  of  Darley's  career  may  be 
briefly  recapitulated.  He  was  bom  in  1705  of  a  good 
Irish  family,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
He  was  afflicted  from  his  earliest  youth  by  an  unfortunate 
habit  of  stammering,  which  defied  all  attempts  at  cure, 
and  finally  compelled  him  to  relinquish  the  hoi>e  of 
succeeding  at  the  Bar,  the  profession  for  which  he  was 
originally  designed.  Soon  after  taking  his  degree  he 
made  his  way  to  London,  and  thenceforth  devoted  him- 
self to  literature.  He  made  friends  among  the  choicest 
spirits  of  the  time.  He  knew  Lamb,  Southey,  Coleridge, 
Beddoes,  Chorley,  Procter;  but  the  hesitation  in  his 
speech,  to  which  he  himself  referred  as  'a  hideous  mask 
upon  my  mind,  which  not  only  disfigures  but  nearly 
suffocates  it,'  made  him  shrink  from  society;  and  he 
seems  to  have  had  but  few  friends  and  fewer  intimates. 
His  tastes  were  various.  He  wrote  upon  the  drama  in 
the  '  London  Magazine '  and  upon  art  in  the  '  AthensBum,' 
where  his  views  ux>on  the  early  Florentine  painters  and 
upon  the  then  popular  Eclectics  were  in  strong  contrast 
to  the  average  opinion  of  the  hour.  He  was  a  good 
mathematician  and  had  an  extensive  knowledge  of  archi- 
tecture, but  he  was  first  and  foremost  a  poet ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  his  repeated  failures  to  win  the  ear  of 
the  world  did  much  to  embitter  his  life  and  perhaps  even 
hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1846. 

As  a  rule  no  one  is  more  utterly  dead  than  the  minor 
poet  of  two  generations  ago.    llie  minor  poet,  as  Mir 
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Churton  Collins,  who  is  an  authority  upon  the  subject, 
has  pointed  out,  represents  ihe  average  level  of  taste  of 
his  period  mbre  fully  than  his  more  famous  brother, 
*  whose  soul  is  as  a  star  and  dwells  apart.'  Consequently 
he  becomes  old-fashioned  very  soon.  Darley  may  very 
likely  have  been  a  minor  poet,  but,  if  he  was  so,  he  is 
an  exception  to  the  rule.  He  had  very  little  in  common 
with  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  In  the  midst  of  the 
enthusiasm  for  Byron  he  declined  to  be  Byronic,  and  so 
lived  unread.  In  1842  came  the  decisive  appearance  of 
Tennyson,  which  eventually  killed  Byronism.  But  even 
then  Darley  did  not  profit  by  the  changed  fashion;  for 
the  new  i>oet  ccurried  all  before  him,  and  Darley  was  left 
stranded  again.  We  can  look  back  calmly  enough  now 
upon  the  literary  rivalries  of  early  Victorian  days,  and  it 
may  be  that  our  cooler  judgment  will  exalt  Darley  to  the 
position*  which  his  contemporaries  denied  him. 

Darley  announced  his  arrival  in  London  by  publishing 
a  small  volume  of  iK>ems  entitled  'The  Errors  of  Ecstasie,* 
which  appeared  in  1822.  He  was  twenty-seven  years  old 
when  this  book  came  out ;  but  the  poems  which  it  con- 
tains show  but  little  sign  even  of  that  degree  of  maturity 
which  might  be  expected  from  a  man  of  his  age.  Probably 
a  .good  many  of  them  were  boyish  efforts.  The  poem  from 
which  the  book  takes  its  name  begins  with  a  Hamlet-like 
soliloquy  upon  suicide,  delivered  by  a  personage  aptly 
named  the  Mystic,  and  ends  with  a  fantastic  dialogue 
between  the  Mystic  and  the  Moon.  There  are  fine  lines 
in  it,  but  the  blank-vers^  is  monotonous  and  the  Mystic's 
utterances  are  prolix  apd  involved.  '  The  Moon,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  lady  of  strong  common -sense,  and 
expresses  herself  in  language  that  is  straightforward 
even  to  baldness.  One  of  her  observations  has  a  certain 
biographical  interest.  It  probably  tells  us  the  secret  of 
Darley's  emigration  to  London. 

'  Didst  thou  not  quit, 
Most  rash,  most  unadvised  and  most  vain. 
No  prof erable  cause  asserted  why, 
The  track  which  sober  Wisdom  pointed  out 
And  plain  Bxperience  'stablish'd  as  the  true, 
Th'  ascent  to  riches,  happiness  and  fame? 
Didst  thou  not  barter  Science  for  a  song, 
Thy  gown  of  learning  for  a  sorry  mantle. 
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The  stodent's  quiet  for  the  city's  din. 
At  once,  thy  social  duty — ^to  assist 
By  rational  pursuits  the  common  good 
Bound  in  thine  own — ^f or  selfish  Fantasie 
Useless  to  others,  fatal  to  thyself  ? ' 

The  poet  tells  us  in  a  footnote  that  this  passage  must 
not  be  read  as  a  literal  piece  of  autobiography ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  he  is  here  recalling 
his  career  at  Trinity  College,  and  his  aversion  from  what, 
a  few  lines  later,  he  caUs 

'  the  dull, 
Undeviating,  dusty  road  of  Science.' 

'The  Errors  of  Ecstasie'  was,  of  course,  a  complete 
failure  from  the  popular  point  of  view,  but  it  may  have 
helped  to  introduce  Darley  to  the  literary  world.  At  any 
rate  we  find  him  in  1823  a  steady  contributor  to  the 
'  London  Magazine,'  which  at  that  time  commanded  the 
best  talent  of  the  day.  He  sprang  into  notoriety  as  the 
author  of  a  series  of  slashing  articles  on  living  dramatists, 
written  under  the  pseudonym  of  John  Lacy,  in  which 
some  of  the  most  famous  of  them  came  in  for  uncommonly 
rough  treatment.  Procter,  whose  '  Mirandola,'  in  particu- 
lar, was  severely  handled,  ventured  upon  a  reply,  to 
which  Beddoes  refers  in  a  letter  written  in  1824.  He 
says: 

*  I  have  just  been  reading  your  epistle  to  our  Ajax  Flagel- 
lifer,  the  bloody  John  Lacy.  On  one  point,  where  he  is  most 
vulnerable,  you  have  omitted  to  place  yoiu:  sting — I  mean  his 
palpable  ignorance  of  the  Elizabethans  and  many  other 
dramatic  writers  of  this  and  preceding  times,  with  whom  he 
ought  to  have  formed  at  least  a  nodding  acquaintance  before 
he  offered  himself  as  physician  to  Melpomene.' 

Beddoes  himself  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  Darley's 
criticism,  for,  together  with  Joanna  Baillie — 'a  woman 
and  a  boy ' — ^he  was  selected  by  the  stem  reviewer  as  an 
example  of  what  was  best  in  contemporary  drama,  on 
the  strength  of  his  'Bride's  Tragedy,'  which  had  been 
published  in  1822.  Beddoes  does  not  appear  to  have  met 
Darley  more  than  once  or  twice,  but  he  evidently  enter- 
tained a  genuine  admiration  for  Darley's  poetry.  Beddoes 
congratulates  his  friend  l^elsall  upon  'awakening  to  a 
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sense  of  Darley/  and  even  suggests  that  the  latter  is  to 
be  the  comet  to  illumine  the  darkness  in  which  the  death 
of  SheUey  had  plunged  the  poetical  firmament. 

Darley's  connexion  with  the  '  London  Magazine '  intro- 
duced him  to  many  of  the  literary  lights  of  the  day. 
In  1823,  when  he  joined  the  staff,  John  Scott,  the 
original  editor  of  the  magazine,  had  been  in  his  grave  for 
two  years,  the  victim  of  one  of  the  most  famous  literary 
quarrels  of  the  century,  which  ended  in  a  duel  one  moon- 
light night  in  the  fields  near  Chalk  Farm.  In  1823  the 
magazine  was  the  property  of  Messrs  Taylor  and  Hessey, 
who  had  established  the  custom  of  inviting  their  con- 
tributors to  dinner  once  a  month  at  their  office  in  Water- 
loo Place.  At  their  hospitable  board  Darley  met  many 
men  whose  names  are  now  household  words.  His  inveter- 
ate stammer  prevented  him  from  taking  his  place  on  equal 
terms  in  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  fiow  of  soul,  which, 
from  all  accounts,  seem  to  have  consisted  chiefiy  of  inter- 
minable strings  of  bad  puns ;  but  he  won  the  respect  of 
all  his  colleagues,  and  the  affection  of  a  few  of  them. 
With  Ccuy ,  the  translator  of  Dante,  his  friendship  extended 
to  intimacy;  and  he  was  on  thoroughly  familiar  terms 
with  Lamb.  Here,  too,  he  met  John  Clare,  the  North- 
amptonshire peasant-poet,  open-mouthed  with  amazement 
at  the  wonders  of  London,  together  with  Allan  Cunning- 
ham, Hazlitt,  Hood,  Talfourd,  Keats's  friend  Reynolds, 
De  Quincey,  and  many  others,  including  Wainewright,  the 
poisoner,  who,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Janus  Weather- 
cock, contributed  to  the  magazine  a  series  of  foolish  and 
impertinent  articles,  ostensibly  upon  artistic  subjects,  but 
in  reality  dealing  only  with  himself  and  his  follies  and 
affectations. 

Several  years  passed  before  Darley  again  tried  his 
fortune  with  the  publishers.  In  1826  appeared  his 
*  Labours  of  Idleness,'  a  collection  of  prose  tales  and 
sketches,  some  of  which  had  already  seen  the  light  in 
the  'London  Magazine.'  This  was  published  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Ouy  Penseval.  The  tales  are  written  in  a 
somewhat  laboured  style,  but  some  of  them  have  a  touch 
of  pathos,  and  others  are  not  without  power.  The  best 
of  them  are  *  Lilian  of  the  Vale,'  a  pretty  pastoral,  which 
is  the  germ  of  his  later  work,  *  Sylvia,  or  the  May  Queen,' 
and  a  fantastic  Poe-like  piece  of  extravagance  called '  The 
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Dead  Man's  Dream/  whichy  for  all  ita  exaggeration,  oon- 
tains  some  really  imaginatiye  writing*  But  to  lovers  of 
Darley  the  most  interesting  thing  in  tibie  book  is  the  first 
essay, '  The  Enchanted  Ljrre,'  which  may  safely  be  taken 
as  a  piece  of  autobiography,  and,  so  read,  gives  us  a 
clearer  picture  of  the  poet's  character  and  attitiidatowards 
life  than  all  the  comments  and  criticisms  of  his  contem- 
poraries. I 

He  writes  in  the  person  of  a  philosophic  youth,  who 
has  forsworn  society,  and  dwells  on  the  banks  of  a  stream 
in  a  secluded  valley,  with  no  companions  but  his  own 
thoughts.    We  will  let  him  tell  his  own  story. 


'SoUtude,'  he  sayB,  ^is  not  so  nmeh  my  necessity  as  my 
inclinatiton.  I  have  neither  love  for  scxsie^  nor  those  agree* 
able  qualities  of  mind,  manner  and  disposition,  which  would 
make  society  love  me.  To  confess  a  truth,  I  onc^  made  the 
experiment,  more  from  curiosity  than  a  desire  to  succeed,  but 
it  was  like  to  have  cost  me  my  own  good  opinion  as  well  as 
that  of  my  acquaintances,  who,  whilst  I  remained  in  seclusion, 
voted  me  a  philosopher,  but  the  moment  I  exhibited  myself  in 
society,  set  me  down  as  a  fool.  I  always  found  myself  so 
embarrassed  in  the  presence  of  others,  and  every  one  so  embar- 
rassed in  mine ;  I  was  so  X)erpetaally  infringing  the  rule  of 
politeness,  saying  or  doing  awkward  things,  telling  unpalair 
able  truths  or  giving  heterodox  opinions  on  matters  long  since 
established  as  proper,  agreeable,  becoming,  and  the  contrary, 
by  the  common  creed  of  the  world ;  there  was  so  much'  to 
offend  and  so  little  to  conciliate  in  my  manners;  arrogant 
at  one  time,  puling  at  another,  dull  when  I  should  have  been 
entertaining,  loquacious  when  I  should  have  been  silent  (for 
I  could  sometimes  be  very  witty  out  of  place  and  very  instrue^ 
tive  upon  iminteresting  topics) ;  I  was,  in  fine,  such  an  incom- 
prehensiblcy  unsystematised,  impersonal  compound  of  opposite 
qualities,  with  no  overwhelming  power  of  mind  to  c^rry.  ofi^ 
as  I  have  seen  in  others,  these  heterogeneous  particles  in  a 
flood  of  intellectuality,  that  I  quickly  i)erceived  obscurity  was 
the  sphere  in  which  Nature  had  destined  me  to  shine,  and 
that  the  very  best  compliment  my  friends  could  pay  me,  whetL 
I  had  left  them,  was  to  forget  me  and  my  faults  for  everk 
At  first,  indeed,  there  were  sev^*al  persons  who  liked  or 
seemed  to  like  me  from  a  certain  novelty  or  freshness  in  my 
manner,  but  as  soon  as  that  wore  off  they  liked  me  no  Ibnger. 
I  was  ''  an  odd  being,"  or  "  a  young  man  of  genius,  but  very 
singular,"  something  to  fill  up  the  gap  of  tea-table  conversa- 
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Uon^  when  the  fln^ieBs  of  the  e^mng  aaid  the  beauty  of  the 
proepecst  had  been  already  diflcoflfied  by  the  party.'    . 

An  attractive  feature  of/  The.LalK>ur8  of  Idlenespi'  lies 
in  the  number  of  charming  lyrics  with  which  it*  is  pl^ti- 
fully  beaprinkled.  Many  of  theae  had  already  appeared 
in  various  periodicals,  and  are  here  introduced  with 
scarcely  a  semblance  of  explanation.  Oddly  as  they 
occur,  they  are  not  the  leas  welcoma  Here  are  some 
exquisite  stanzas  from  one  of  them : — 

*  Listen  to  the  lyre  I 
Listen  to  the  knelling  of  its  sweet-toned  ditty  I 
Shrilly  now  as  pain  resounds  the  various  wire 

Now  as  soft  as  pity  t 
Soft  as  pity  I 

Will  the  dreamer  know 
Who  upon  the  melancholy  harp  loves  weeping  ? 
Dreamer,  it  is  I  that  tell  the  tale  of  woe. 

Still  while  thou  art  sleeping. 
Thou  art  sleeping  I 

I  was  once  the  fk>wer, 
The  all-beloved  lily  of  this  sweet,  sweet  valley ; 
Every  wooing  Zephyr  came  to  this  green  bower 

Fain  and  fond  to  dallyi 
Fond  to  dally  I 

I  could  love  but  one ; 
He  had  loved  me  ever,  but  the  flood's  green  daughters 
With  their  siren  music  drew  the  sweet  youth  down, 

Down  beneath  the  waters, 
'Neath  the  waters  I 

In  his  oozy  bed 
CofiKnless  he  slumbers,  with  the  wild  flood  rolling ; 
Mermen  are  his  ringers  and  his  dirge  is  dread. 

Still  for  ever  tolling, 
Ever  tolling  I ' 

Some  of  Barley's  friends  seem  to  have  thought  that 
'  Lilian  of  the  Vale '  had  the  elements  of  a  drama  in  it ; 
and  in  response  to  their  suggeatioxis  he  wrote  '  Sylvia,  or 
the  May  Queen,'  in  which  the  innocent  little  plot  of  his 
tale  is  made  the  basis  of  a  kind  of  fairy  opera.  The 
appearance  of  '  Sylvia '  was>  in  a  sense,  the  culminating 
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point  of  Darley*s  career.  With  it  he  approached  nearer 
to  the  confines  of  success  than  at  any  other  time  in 
his  unhappy  life.  < Sylvia'  is  often  referred  to  in  the 
xaemoirs  of  the  period,  and  never  without  eulogy.  Miss 
Mitf  ord  thought  it  <  an  exquisite  thing,  something  between 
"  The  Faithful  Shepherdess  "  and  "  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  " ' ;  Miss  Elizabeth  Barrett,  as  she  then  was,  spoke 
of  it  as  '  a  beautiful  pastoral ' ;  Lamb  sent '  Darley's  very 
poetical  poem '  to  his  friend  Bernard  Barton  with  a  few 
kind  words ;  and  even  the  mighty  Coleridge  read  it  with 
approval.  But  the  public  would  none  of  it,  and  Darley 
had  again  to  endure  the  bitterness  of  disappointed  hopes. 
To  tell  the  truth,  'Sylvia'  has  few  of  the  elements  of 
success.  So  far  as  form  goes,  it  more  resembles  one  of 
the  later  Caroline  masques  or  fairy  pastorals  than  any- 
thing else,  and  it  is  a  clever  imitation,  too ;  but  the  stuff 
of  a  dramatic  poet  was  not  in  Darley.  '  Sylvia '  begins 
brightly  enough,  but  the  poet  soon  tires  of  his  puppets ; 
and  before  the  play  is  over  their  shadowy  figures  seem  to 
have  melted  into  thin  air.  Besides,  Darley's  blank-verse 
is  often  nerveless  and  monotonous,  and  he  ventured  to 
supplement  the  poetical  parts  of  *  Sylvia '  with  would-be 
humorous  prose  scenes,  which  are  the  most  dismal  fooling 
imaginable.  The  charm  of  '  Sylvia '  lies  in  the  exquisite 
lyrics  in  which  it  abounds,  and  in  the  versified  introduc- 
tions to  the  various  scenes,  which  recall  the  Elizabethan 
use  of  the  Chorus.  These  'scenical  directions  in  verse,' 
as  Lamb  called  them,  are  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
'  Sylvia.'  In  the  earlier  scenes  they  are  brief  and  to  the 
point ;  but,  as  the  play  goes  on  and  the  author  gradually 
loses  interest  in  his  characters,  he  concentrates  himself 
more  and  more  upon  these  choral  interludes,  until  towards 
the  close  of  the  play  he  presents  us,  d  propoa  dea  bottes^ 
with — of  all  things  in  the  world — a  piece  of  literary  criti- 
cism in  the  shape  of  a  comparison  between  Milton  and 
Byron  I  Oddly  as  it  occurs,  there  is  some  very  fine  writing 
in  the  passage,  of  which  the  following  extract  will  give 
some  idea : — 

*  One  gloomy  Thing  indeed,  who  now 
Lays  in  the  dust  his  lordly  brow. 
Had  might,  a  deep  indignant  sense, 
Proud  thoughts  and  moving  eloquence. 
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But  oh  t  that  high  poetic  strain, 
Which  makes  the  heart  shriek  out  again 
With  pleasure  half  mistook  for  pain. 
That  dayless  spirit  which  doth  soar 
To  some  far  Empyrean  shore 
Beyond  the  chartered  flight  of  mind, 
Reckless,  repressless,  unconfined. 
Spuming  from  off  the  roofed  sky 
Into  unciel'd  infinity, 
Beyond  the  blue  crystalline  sphere. 
Beyond  the  ken  of  optic  seer. 
The  flaming  walls  of  this  great  world 
Where  chaos  keeps  his  flag  unfurled, 
And  embryon  shapes  around  it  swarm, 
Waiting  till  some  almighty  arm 
Their  different  essences  enrol 
Into  one  sympathetic  whole,  .  .  . 
That  strain,  that  spirit  was  not  thine, 
Last-favour'd  child  of  the  fond  Nine  I 
Great  as  thou  wert,  thou  loVdst  the  clod. 
Nor  like  blind  Milton  walked  with  God, 
Him  who  dared  lay  his  hand  upon 
The  very  footstool  of  God's  throne 
And  lift  his  intellectual  eye 
Full  on  the  blaze  of  Deity, 
Who  sang  with  the  celestial  choir 
Hosanna  to  the  Eternal  Sire ; 
Who  reached  that  high  Parnassian  clime 
Where  Homer  sat  as  grey  as  Time 
Murm'ring  his  rhapsodies  sublime ; 
Who  from  the  Mantnan's  bleeding  crown 
Tore  the  presumptous  laurel  down 
And  fixed  it  proudly  on  his  own ; 
Who  with  that  bard  diviner  still 
Than  Earth  has  ever  seen  or  will. 
The  pride,  the  glory  of  the  hill, 
Albion  I  thy  other  deathless  son 
Reigns,  and  with  them  the  Grecian  one 
Leagued  in  supreme  triunion.' 

After  the  sonorous  music  of  this  noble  passage,  it 
seems  something  of  an  anti-climax  to  return  to  the 
delightful  songs  so  lavishly  scattered  over  the  pages  of 
'  Sylvia,'  but  we  cannot  resist  quoting  one  of  them.  The 
following,  which  is  sung  by  a  chorus  of  peasants,  is  almost 
Shakespearian  in  its  freshness :— 
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'  O  May,  thoa  art  a  meny  time, 

Sing  hi !  the  hawthorn  pink  and  pale  t 
When  hedge-pipes  they  begin  to  chime 
And  summer  flowers  to  sow  the  dale. 

When  lasses  and  their  lovers  meet 

Beneath  the  early  village  thorn. 
And  to  the  sound  of  tabor  sweet 

Bid  welcome  to  the  maying  mom* 

When  greybeards  and  their  gossips  come 
With  crutch  in  hand  our  sports  to  see, 

And  both  go  tottering,  tattling  home, 
Topful  of  wine  as  well  as  glee. 

But  youth  was  aye  the  time  for  bliss, 
So  taste  it,  shepherds,  while  ye  may, 

For  who  can  teU  that  joy  like  this 
Will  come  another  holiday? 

O  May,  thou  art  a  merry  time, 

Sing  hi  I  the  hawthorn  pink  and  pale ! 

When  hedge-pipes  they  begin  to  chime 
And  summer  flowers  to  sow  the  dale.' 

The  failure  of  '  Sylvia '  disheartened  Darley  for  original 
work,  and  he  seems  at  this  time  partially  to  have  deserted 
poetry  for  mathematics.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of 
Carlyle  that  Darley  was  a  ripe  noathematician ;  and  in 
all  probability  the  text-books  relating  to  geometry  and 
kindred  subjects  which  he  produced  about  this  time  are 
models  of  their  kind,  but  they  scarcely  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  article. 

In  1829  Mr  Dilke  took  over  the  '  Athenseum,'  and  soon 
afterwards  Darley  joined  his  staff.  He  was  a  constant 
contributor  almost  to  the  day  of  his  death,  his  special 
provinces  being  art  and  the  drama.  As  a  critic  he  wa49 
stem  even  to  truculence,  but  it  was  never  suggested  that 
he  was  other  than  impartial.  A  series  of  articles,  which 
he  wrote  from  Rome  and  other  Italian  cities  during  the 
early  thirties,  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention  at  the 
time.  Chorley,  in  particular,  who  made  his  London  dSbut 
as  a  journalist  in  1834,  speaks  of  them  with  admiration. 
No  doubt  it  required  a  certain  audacity  in  those  days  to 
suggest  that  Domenichino  had  not  spoken  the  last  word 
in  art,  and  so  far  Darley  certainly  anticipated  modem 
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oiiticisin ;  but  it  is  going  too  far  to  ieussert,  as  some  of  his 
biographers  have  done,  that  his  appreciation  of  the  early 
Florentine  painters  prepared  the  way  for  the  P.B.B. 

In  the  year  18S6 — this  date  is  authenticated  by  an 
extant  letter  referring  to  the  poem — ^Darley  printed  for 
private  circulation  a  few  copies  of  '  Nepenthe/  the  poem 
upon  which  his  fame  principally  depends.  Until  it  was 
republished  in  1897  by  Mr  Elkin  Mathews,  'Nepenthe' 
was  one  of  the  most  inaccessible  poems  in  the  world,  the 
copy  of  the  original  edition,  which  was  acquired  by  the 
British  Museum  a  few  years  ago,  being  probably  the  only 
one  in  existence.  The  original  *  Nepenthe  *  is  a  curiosity 
in  more  wajns  tium  one.  With  a  strange  kind  of  affecta- 
tion, Darley  appears  to  have  taken  as  much  pains  to  repel 
a  i>ossible  reader  as  the  present-day  poet  takes  to  entice 
one  to  open  his  book.  ^Nepenthe '  is  printed  in  the  most 
careless  and  unlovely  manner  upon  coarse,  dirty  paper.  It 
boasts  no  title*page,  no  author's  name ;  the  pagination  is 
inaccurate  and  the  original  cover  consisted  solely  of  a 
couple  of  pieces 'of  dingy  brown  paper. 

The  poem 'itself  is  in  striking  contrast  to  ihe  squalor 
of  its  presentment.  It  glows  with  life  and  colour;  it 
briips  over  with  poetical  invention.  The  great  difficulty 
about  it  is  to  believe  that  it  was  written  by  a  man  of 
forty.  It  is  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  youth ;  it  *  smells 
April  and  May.'  Had  it  been  the  work  of  a  boy  of  twenty, 
it  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  promising  poems  ever 
written.  It  has  every  conceivable  fault  that  the  extrava* 
gance  of  youthful  fancy  can  suggest.  It  has  no  beginning 
and  no  end.  The  subject  is  dropped  and  picked  up  again 
a  hundred  times.  As  Miss  Mitford  said,  Hhere  is  no 
reading  the  whole,  for  there  is  an  intoxication  about  it 
that  turns  one's  brain.'  But  with  all  its  faults  it  estab- 
lishes one  fact  in  the  plainest  possible  manner — that 
Darley  was  a  genuine  poet.  As  to  its  subject,  Darley 
himself  declared  that  it  was  designed  to  show  the  folly 
of  discontent  with  the  natural  tone  of  human  life,  the 
first  canto  beings  a  picture  of  the  ill  effects  of  over- joy, 
the  second  of  those  of  excessive  melancholy.  The  third 
canto,  which  was  never  written,  would  have  shown  that 
contentment  with  the  mingled  cup  of  humanity  is  the 
true  Nepenthe.  The  general  scheme  of  the  poem  may 
very  likely  have  been  suggested  by  Shelley's  *  Alastor,'  in 
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so  far  as  it  describes  the  wanderings  of  the  hero  through 
a  bewildering  succession  of  ever-changing  scenes.  But 
while  Shelley  never  wholly  loses  sight  of  the  ethical  pur- 
pose of  his  poem,  it  is  impossible  to  trace  anything  like 
a  plan  in  the  maze-like  intricacies  of  'Nepenthe.'  The 
hero  begins  by  being  carried  off  by  a  phoenix  to  Arabia, 
where  he  sees  the  bird  die  in  flames  in  her  *  blest  tmf  abled 
Incense  Tree.'  He  drinks  a  drop  of  the  nectar  which 
flows  from  her  ashes,  and,  inspired  by  the  draught,  has- 
tens to  join  a  company  of  Bacchanals.  Thereupon  his 
travels  begin.  We  trace  him  vaguely  through  the  desert 
of  Arabia  Petrsaa,  to  Palmyra  and  Lebanon.  He  is  in 
Qaria  and  Lycia  next.  Then  we  find  him  on  the  slopes  of 
Ida,  after  which  he  crosses  the  Dardanelles,  and  reaching 
the  banks  of  Strymon,  is  apparently  torn  in  pieces  by 
Thracian  MsBuads,  unless  we  are  to  believe  that  he  escapes 
and  joins  Icarus  in  the  depths  of  the  ^gean.  Anyhow,  in 
the  second  canto  he  turns  up  again  in  Egypt,  where,  after 
releasing  the  soul  of  Memnon,  imprisoned  in  its  statue, 
he  visits  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  and  various  other 
remote  places,  endmg  by  crossing  the  Sahara  and  arrivmg 
within  sound  of  the  church-bells  of  home. 

A  subject  of  this  kind  is  obviously  only  a  thread  upon 
which  the  poet  strings  his  jewels  according  to  his  heart's 
desire.  There  is  a  woeful  lack  of  order  and  symmetry  in 
'  Nepenthe,'  but  Darley  often  makes  noble  amends  for  the 
inconsequence  of  his  story  by  the  glowing  beauty  of 
isolated  passages.  The  opening  of  the  poem  cannot  fail 
to  captivate  the  fancy  of  a  sympathetic  reader : — 

*  Over  a  bloomy  land  untrod 
By  heavier  foot  than  bird  or  bee 
Lays  on  the  grassy-bosomed  sod, 
I  passed  one  day  in  reverie. 
High  on  his  unpavilioned  throne 
The  heaven's  hot  tyrant  sat  alone. 
And,  like  the  fabled  king  of  old. 
Was  tumtag  all  he  touched  to  gold. 
The  glittering  fountains  seemed  to  pour 
Steep  downward  riUs  of  molten  ore, 
Glassily  tinkling  smooth  between 
Broom-shaded  banks  of  golden  green. 
And  o'er  the  yellow  pasture  straying. 
Dallying  stUl  yet  undelaying, 
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In  hasty  trips  from  side  to  side 
Footing  adown  their  steepy  slide 
Headlong,  impetuously  -plAjiag 
With  the  flowery  border  pied. 
That  edged  the  rocky  mountain  stair, 
They  pattered  down  incessant  there, 
To  lowlands  sweet  and  calm  and  wide 
With  golden  lip  and  glistening  bell 
Burned  every  bee-cup  on  the  fell, 
Whate'er  its  native  unsunned  hue, 
Snow-white  or  crimson  or  cold  blue ; 
Bven  the  black  lustres  of  the  sloe 
Glanced  as  they  sided  to  the  glow ; 
And  furze  in  russet  frock  arrayed 
With  saffron  knots,  like  shepherd  maid, 
Broadly  tricked  out  her  rough  brocade. 
The  singed  mosses  curling  here, 
A  golden  fleece  too  short  to  shear. 
Crumbled  to  sparkling  dust  beneath 
My  light  step  on  that  sunny  heath — 
Light,  for  the  ardour  of  the  clime 
Made  rare  my  spirit,  that  sublime 
Bore  me  as  buoyant  as  young  Time 
Over  the  green  Earth's  grassy  prime, 
Ere  his  slouch'd  wing  caught  up  her  slime ; 
And,  sprang  I  not  from  clay  and  crime. 
Had  from  those  humming  beds  of  thyme 
Lifted  me  near  the  starry  chime 
To  learn  an  empyrean  rhyme.' 

It  is  diflBcult  to  quote  any  passages  from  '  Nepenthe 
which  shall  give  an  adequate  idea  of  its  real  value.  In  a 
short  extract  one  inevitably  misses  the  rush  and  swirl  of 
the  poetry.  The  Bacchic  revels  in  the  first  canto  are  par- 
ticularly spirited  and  vigorous.  The  following  lines  show 
the  poet  in  his  gayest  mood : — 

*  Light-skirt  dancers,  blithe  and  boon. 
With  high  hosen  and  low  shoon, 
'Twizt  sandal  bordure  and  kirtle  rim 
Showing  one  pure  wave  of  limb, 
And  frequent  to  the  cestus  fine 
Lavish  beauty's  undulous  line. 
Till  like  roses  veiled  in  snow 
'Neath  the  gauze  your  blushes  glow ; 
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Nymphs,  with  tressee  which  the  wind 
Sleekly  tosses  to  its  mind. 
More  deliriously  dishevelled 
Than  when  the  Naxian  widow  revelled 
With  her  flush  bridegroom  on  the  ooze, 
Hnrry  me.  Sisters,  where  ye  choose. 
Up  the  meadowy  mountains  wild 
Aye  by  the  broebd  son  oversmiled. 
Up  the  rocky  paths  of  gray 
Shaded  all  my  hawthorn  way. 
Past  the  very  turban  crown 
Feathered  with  pine  and  aspen  spray. 
Darkening  like  a  soldan's  down 
O'er  the  mute  stoopers  to  his  sway. 
Meek  willows,  daisies,  brambles  brown. 
Grasses  and  reeds  in  green  array. 
Sighing  what  he  in  storm  doth  say — 
Hurry  me,  hurry  me,  Nymphs,  away  I  * 

But  the  finest  thing  in  the  poem  is  the  beginning  of 
the  second  canto,  which  opens  with  an  apostrophe  to 
Antiquiiy.  Here  Darley  is  in  his  richest  and  most 
sonorous  vein.  Here  he  has  .a  sustained  majesiy  of 
expression  to  which  he  rarely;  attains.  His  diction  is 
ahnost  Miltonic  in  its  grandeur,  and  the  metre  which  in 
the  first  canto  has  tripped  with  an  airy  lightness  here 
takes  to  itself  a  measured  dignity  not  unworthy  of  the 
author  of  '  H  Penseroso.'  We  have  only  room  for  a  short 
extract  from  this  noble  passage : — 

*  O'ersaOing  vessels  see  below 
Clear,  through  the  glass-green  undnlous  plain, 
like  emerald  cliffs  unmovM  glow 
Thy  towering  forms  stretched  far  amain 
By  Coromandel,  or  that  side 
Neptunian  Ganges  rolls  the  tide 
Of  his  swoln  sire :  by  Moab's  lake 
Whose  purulent  flood  dry  land  doth  slake 
With  bittern  ooze,  where  that  salt  wife 
Drinks  her  own  tears  she  weeps  as  rife,  '*" 

Empillared  there,  as  when  she  turned 
Back  towards  her  liquorish  late-spent  life 
Where  Shame's  sulphureous  cities  burned : 
By  Dorian  Sicily  and  Misene, 
Upon  whose  strand  thou  oft  didst  lean 
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Thy  tenqde-crownM  bead ;  and  where 
Antinm  with  opposite  Carthage  were ; 
By  green  Juvemia's  giant  road 
Paved  from  her  headland  slope  and  broad 
Sands  down  to  Rachlin's  columned  isle 
And  dim  Finn  Gael's  huge-antred  pile. 
Where  his  vast  orgue,  high-fluted,  stands 
Basaltic,  swept  with  billowy  hands 
Oft,  tiU  the  mystic  chancel  mourn 
To  weltering  biers  around  it  borne 
Hoarse  ritual  o'er  the  wrecked  forlorn.' 

A  remark  of  Tennyson's  about  Alexander  Smith  has 
been  applied  to  Darley — ^that  he  had  fancy  but  not  imagin- 
ation. The  application  is  sing^ularly  unjust,  as  any  one 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  even  this  short  extract 
from  •  Nepenthe'  will  perceive.  Darley's  fault  was  an 
excess  rather  than  a  lack  of  imagination,  coupled  with 
an  indistinctness  of  mental  vision  which  often  rendered 
his  images  obscure  and  sometimes  merely  chaotic.  Another 
fault,  if  it  be  a  fault,  is  that  he  sometimes  recalls  other 
writers.  We  have  already  referred  to  'Alastor'  as  a 
possible  source  of  Darley's  inspiration ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  *  Nepenthe '  owes  decidedly  more  to  Keats's  '  Endy- 
mion.'  In  structure  the  two  poems  are  by  no  means 
unlike,  though,  to  tell  the  truth, '  Endymion '  is  a  model 
of  orderliness  by  the  side  of  the  labyrinthine  extravagance 
of  *Nei>enthe.*  Metrically^  Darley  owed  little  to  Keats. 
The  swift  arrowy  flight  of  ^Nepenthe'  is  worlds  away 
from  the  slow,  voluptuous  music  of  'Endymion*;  and 
Darley  handles  his  metre  with  a  surer  touch  than  Keats 
— ^the  Keats  of  '  Endymion '  at  any  rate — ^possessed.  One 
does  not  feel  in  '  Nepenthe,*  as  one  does  all  too  often  in 
*  Endymion,*  that  the  rhyme  has  suggested  and  even  com- 
pelled the  thought.  But,  apart  from  the  scheme  of  his 
poem,  Darley's  debts  to  Keats  are  suJBBlciently  plain  to  the 
careful  reader.  His  Bacchanals,  *  light-trooping  o'er  the 
distant  lea,'  carry  us  back  at  once  to  the  Indian  damsel's 
jong  in  *  Endymion.' 

'  And  as  I  sat,  over  the  light  blue  hills 
There  came  a  noise  of  revellers. 

And  often  a  word  or  phrase  in  'Nepenthe'  rings  with 
fi  memory  of  Keats.     'Shaded  all  my  hawthorn  way' 
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is  surely  a  reminiscence  of  Endymion's  'briar*d  path*; 
and 

*  Where  green  Earth  from  azure  sky 
Seems  but  one  blue  step  to  be  * 

must  have  been  suggested  by  Keats's 

*  For  by  one  step  the  blue  sky  shouldst  thou  find.' 

Darley  had  imbibed  to  the  full  Keats's  taste  for  quaint 
experiments  in  diction.  Like  Keats,  he  knew  his  Spenser 
well,  and  his  fondness  for  using  archaisms  in  season  and 
out  of  season  amounted  to  a  mannerism.  It  is  true,  also, 
that  the  English  language  was  sometimes  not  copious 
enough  to  satisfy  his  requirements;  and  then  he  never 
hesitated  about  coining  a  word  to  suit  the  emergency. 
Upon  the  propriety  of  his  experiments  in  this  direction 
opinions  will  differ.  A  sympathetic  reader,  at  the  climax 
of  a  passage  of  high-strung  imagination,  will  endure 
without  flinching  even  such  a  barbarous  piece  of  extrava* 
gance  as  this : 

'  Up  from  the  bilging  globe  he  calls 
Seas  to  surprise  thee,  or  enthralls 
Earth  to  deluginous  ocean ' ; 

while,  in  a  less  inspiring  context,  he  will  find  swans  that 
•  troat  for  joy,'  or  *  sabulous  wolds,'  to  quote  two  instances 
from  many,  unpardonably  frigid  and  affected,  though,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  authority  of  a  kind  for  both 
expressions. 

Next  to  Keats,  we  should  say  that  Milton  had  the 
greatest  share  in  the  making  of  '  Nepenthe.'  The  metre 
is  Milton's,  of  course,  and  it  is  used  with  a  good  deal  of 
Milton's  technical  mastery.  Then,  again,  we  detect 
Milton's  influence  in  Darley's  splendid  and  sonorous  use 
of  proper  names,  as  in  the  passage  last  quoted;  while 
towards  the  close  of  the  following  extract  there  is  an 
exquisite  echo  of  a  famous  passage  in  '  Lycidas ' : — 

'  Hark  I  through  each  green  and  gateless  door 
Valley  to  echoing  valley  calls 
Me,  steep  up,  higher  to  the  sun  I 
Hark !  while  we  stand  in  mute  astound, 
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Cloud-battled  high  Paugaeus  hoar 

With  earthquake  voice  and  ocean  roar 

Keeps  the  pale  region  trembling  round ! 

Upward  I  each  loftier  height  we  gain 

I  spurn  it  like  the  basest  plain 

Trod  by  the  fallen  in  hell's  profound  I 

nioo,  great  Haemus,  Haemus  old, 

Half  earth  into  his  girdle  rolled, 

Swells  against  Heaven  I — Up,  up !  the  stars 

Wheel  near  his  goal  their  glittering  cars. 

Ambition's  mounting-step  sublime 

To  vault  beyond  the  sphere  of  Time 

Into  Eternity's  bright  clime. 

When  this  fierce  joy 

I  feel  shall  aye  subside, 

Like  a  swoln  bubble  on  the  ocean  tide 

Into  the  River  of  Bliss,  Elysium-wide; 

And  all  annoy 

Lie  drowned  with  it  for  ever  there. 

And  never-ebbing  Life's  soft  stream  with  confluent  wave 

My  floating  spirit  bear 

Among  those  calm  Beatitudes  and  fair 

That  lave 

Their  angel  forms,  with  pure  luxuriance  free. 

In  thy  rich  ooze  and  amber-molten  sea, 

Slow-flooding  to  the  one  deep  choral  stave, 

Bteme  Tranquillity  I 

All-blessing,  blest,  eteme  Tranquillity  I ' 

There  is  noble  music  in  this  passage ;  and,  when  all  is  said 
that  can  be  said  against  *  Nepenthe,*  the  poem  remains  an 
astonishing  performance.  Had  Darley  published  it,  it 
could  scarcely  have  failed  to  make  its  mark,  even  though 
the  time  was  unpropitious  for  a  poem  of  this  kind. 

Darley  was  inured  to  disappointment,  and  the  small 
amount  of  interest  which  *  Nepenthe '  excited  among  his 
friends  probably  surprised  him  but  little.  Miss  Mitford, 
though  she  afterwards  confessed  that  she  never  got  to 
the  end,  wrote  kindly  to  him  about  it.  In  return  she 
received  one  of  those  long  and  formal  letters,  which  she 
subsequently  described  as  *  startling  to  receive  and  terrible 
to  answer.'  There  is  a  touch  of  pathos  in  the  fact  that  a 
few  polite  words  should  have  had  the  power  to  raise  such 
a  tempest  of  gratitude.  The  letter — one  of  the  few  of 
Vol.  IW.— No.  391.  o 
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Darley's  still  in  existence — ^is  far  too  long  to  quote  in  its 
entirely.    This  is  a  characteristic  passage : — 

'  This  brings  me  to  your  advice  about  undertaking  a  subject 
of  both  natures,  the  imaginatire  and  the  reaL  Such  indeed 
always  is,  always  should  be  the  scope  of  a  truly  catholic  poet. 
But  alas!  I  fear  myself  but  a  xxx>r  sectarian.  The  double 
mind  seems  wanting  in  me ;  certainly  the  double  experience, 
for  I  have  none  of  mankind.  My  whole  life  has  been  an 
abstraction ;  such  must  be  my  works.  I  am,  perhaps  you  know^, 
labouring  under  a  visitation  much  less  poetic  than  that  of 
Milton  and  Maeonides,  but  quite  as  effective,  which  has  made 
me  for  life  a  separatist  from  society.  But,  were  my  know- 
ledge of  humanity  less  confused  than  it  is,  I  apprehend  m3r8elf 
to  be  still  too  much  one-minded  for  the  making  a  proper  use 
of  it.  Do  you  not  expect  so  from  **'  Nepenthe  "  ?  Does  it  not 
speak  a  heat  of  brain  mentally  Bacchic?  I  feel  a  necessity 
for  intoxication  (don't  be  shocked,  I  am  a  mere  tea-drinker), 
to  write  with  any  enthusiasm  and  spirit.  I  must  tiiink  in- 
tensely or  not  at  all.  Now,  if  this  be  the  case,  if  my  mind  be 
only  occasional,  intermittent,  collapsive,  which  (unaffectedly 
impartial)  I  think  it  is,  how  should  I  conduct  the  detail  of  a 
story  where  poetic  furore  were  altogether  out  of  place?  It 
is  a  great  defect,  I  own,  but  my  genius  (as  you  call  it)  nevei* 
enables  me  to  sustain  a  subject,  the  subject  must  sustain  t^.*  * 

And  so  on,  for  some  two  thousand  words !  No  wonder 
that  Miss  Mitford  was  somewhat  appalled  by  this  por- 
tentous epistle,  and  by  the  thought  of  having  to  send  one 
of  her  own  delightfully  slipshod  and  garrulous  effusions 
in  reply.  However,  her  answer  seems  to  have  been 
favourably  received,  as  it  elicited  a  further  offering  of 
some  of  Darley's  earlier  works,  and  hearty  good  wishes 
for  the  success  of  one  of  her  tragedies  which  was  shortly 
to  be  produced. 

With  *  Nepenthe '  the  chief  interest  in  Darley*s  career 
ceases.  Thenceforward,  except  for  an  occasional  lyric  in 
a  magazine,  he  confined  his  energies  entirely  to  the 
drama.  For  'Thomas  k  Becket'  and  'Ethelstan,'  two 
plays  which  he  produced  in  1840  and  1841  respectively, 
we  cannot  profess  much  enthusiasm.  Darley  himself, 
with  a  strange  blindness  to  the  real  bent  of  his  genius, 

*  «Tho  Friendshifis  of  M.  B.  Mitford' ;  edited  by  A.  G.  L'Estnmge; 
vol.  ii.  (London,  1882). 
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persisted  in  regarding  them  as  his  best  work,  and  resented 
very  strongly  his  friends*  inability  to  pbrceive  their  value. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  beautiful  passages  m  both  plays ; 
in  fact  Darley  could  hardly  write  a  line  without  revealing 
the  touch  of  a  true  poet ;  but  he  had  very  little  dramatic 
power,  and  not  much  idea  of  characterisation.  In  both 
dramas  he  shows,  it  is  true,  a  fuller  mastery  of  blank- 
verse  than  in  *  Sylvia  * ;  but  even  here,  in  spite  of  bursts 
of  magnijQcent  eloquence,  the  long  speeches^  of  which 
there  are  many,  are  apt  to  become  monotonous.  Of  the 
two  plays,  *  Thomas  k  Becket  *  is  the  more  vigorous,  and 
perhaps,  if  subjected  to  the  same  process  of  curtailment 
and  arrangement  that  turned  Tennyson's  *  Becket  *  into  a 
passable  stage-play,  it  might  face  the  footlights  not  with- 
out success.  *  Ethelstan  *'  is  impossible  as  a  drama,  but 
poetically  it  counts  for  more  than  *  Thomas  k  Becket,' 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  spirited  songs  of  Runilda,  the 
glee-maiden.  '  Darley  wrote  a  third  play,  '  Plighted  Troth,' 
which  was  produced  hy  Macready  at  Drury  Lane  in  1842, 
but  was  never  published.  It  failed  completely,  only  sur- 
viving one  performance.  Its  failure  seems  to  be  attribut- 
able chiefly  to  Darley's  ignorance  of  stage  technique,  for 
as  a  poem  it  evidently  had  fine  qualities.  Macready 
expected  great  things  of  it,  and  the  critic  of  the  *  Daily 
Chronicle '  went  so  far  as  to  call  it  a  work  of  genius.  It 
might  even  have  won  some  success,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
ludicrous  incident  which  discomposed  the  gravity  of  the 
audience  at  a  critical  point  in  the  drama.  The  hero, 
played  by  Macready,  had  been  murdered  by  his  steward, 
and  his  body  had  been  hastily  thrust  under  a  table.  The 
actor  who  played  the  part  of  the  steward  in  the  course  of 
the  next  scene  happened  to  tread  upon  Ma^ready's  out- 
stretched hand.  This  was  too  much  for  the  patience  of 
the  choleric  manager.  Forgetting  his  part,  he  sat  up  on 
the  stage  and  addressed  the  delinquent  in  his  most 
vigorous  vernacular.  The  audience  burst  into  uncon- 
trollable laughter,  and  the  play  was  doomed.  Mr  William 
Archer,  in  his  sketch  of  Macready's  career,  suggests  that  #2^ 
the  author  of  *  Plighted  Troth '  was  not  George  Darley  %  ^^, 
the  poet,  but  another  man  of  the  same  name ;  yet  we  ^  ^^^lUM  &^ 
know  of  no  other  Darley  living  at  that  time  who  is  likely  ^'^  j^V^* 
to  have  been  the  author  even  of  an  unsuccessful  play.  It'  i^ic 
is  significant,  too,  that  the  sale-catalogue  of  Macready  s     \^  J^' 

o  ^  ^  if 
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library  contains  presentation  copies  of  Darley's  *  Thomas 
a  Becket  *  and  '  Ethelstan,*  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  i>oet 
and  the  actor  were  on  friendly  terms.  In  any  case  the 
matter  is  not  very  important,  as  *  PUghted  Troth  *  seems 
to  have  disappeared  altogether. 

Darley*s  closing  years  were  embittered  by  the  failure 
of  his  dramas.  In  vain  he  challenged  the  opinion  of  his 
few  friends.  Even  the  gentle  Barry  Cornwall  could  find 
little  to  praise  in  them,  and  Darley  drew  back  more  and 
more  into  his  misanthropiced  seclusion.  In  his  last  illness 
he  was  carefully  tended  by  devoted  friends,  but  his  death  in 
1846,  save  for  an  appreciative  tribute  in  the  '  Athenaeum,* 
was  unnoticed  by  the  world  at  large.  After  his  death  he 
was  soon  forgotten.  The  rising  sun  of  Tennyson  extin- 
guished the  light  of  lesser  stars.  Since  those  days  public 
taste  in  i>oetry  has  undergone  many  and  strange  changes. 
We  have  found  that  the  idols  of  our  fathers  have  feet  of 
clay.  It  may  be  that  the  poetical  history  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  will  be  repeated  in  tl;iat  of  the  nineteenth, 
and  that  the  Herricks  and  the  Yaughans  of  a  later  age 
will  come  into  their  kingdom  when  the  Cowleys  and  the 
Wallers  have,  in  Mr  Swinburne's  pregnant  phrase,  gone 
the  way  of  all  waxwork. 
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Art.  X.— THE  CHANGING  BAST. 

1.  Things  Japanese.  By  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain.  Fourth 
edition.    London :  John  Murray,  1902. 

2.  Der  Eintritt  Japans  in  das  Europdische  Volkerrecht 
By  Freiherr  von  Siebold.    Berlin :  Kisak  Tamai,  1900. 

3.  The  Constitutional  Development  of  Japan^  1853-1881. 
By  Toyokichi  lyenaga,  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity Studies,  Ninth  Series.  No*  IX).  Baltimore  :  Johns 
Hopkins  Press,  1801. 

4.  Japan  in  Transition.  By  Stafford  Ransome.  London : 
Harper,  1002. 

5.  Report  on  the  Post-helium  Financial  Administration  in 
Japan^  1806-1000.  By  Count  Matsukata  M^^c^ayoshi. 
Tokio :  Government  Press,  1001. 

6.  Financial  Annucd  of  Japan.  Issued  by  the  Department 
of  Finance.    Tokio. 

7.  R4sum6  Statistiqu£  de  VEmpire  du  Japov  Tokio,  1001. 
And  other  works. 

Less  than  fifty  years  ago  Japan  was  in  all  respects  a 
hermit  nation,  closed  to  aU  the  world,  unknown  and 
unknowing,  satisfied  to  maintain  a  haughty  exclusiveness 
which  had  continued  unbroken  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  finding  in  herself  all  the  materials  necessary  for 
her  own  well-being  and  happiness,  and  possessing  neither 
foreign  trade  nor  shipping.  Till  scarcely  more  than  thirty 
years  ago  she  was  in  the  bonds  of  a  feudalism  as  strict 
as  that  of  the  days  of  Bichard  Coeur-de-Lion,  governed 
by  great  territorial  nobles,  who,  while  owing  a  well 
recognised  allegiance  to  a  legitimate  sovereign,  were, 
for  every  purpose  of  administration,  and  even  for  foreign 
or  domestic  war,  practicaUy  in  a  condition  of  absolute 
independence  within  the  limits  of  their  own  estates.  By 
a  series  of  reforms,  equally  swift,  picturesque,  and  far- 
reaching,  for  a  precedent  to  which  the  history  of  the 
whole  world  may  be  searched  in  vain,  Japan  has  advanced 
to-day  to  the  position  of  a  powerful  and  consolidated 
empire,  able  and  ready  to  make  her  voice  heard  in  the 
councils  of  the  great  Powers  of  the  world,  with  a  reputa- 
tion for  military  valour  and  e£Siciency  of  which  any  nation 
might  be  proud,  a  foreign  trade  of  an  annual  value  of 
over  fifty  millions  sterling,  and,  what  is  perhaps  the 
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greatest  achievement  of  aU,  a  constitutional  government, 
the  working  of  which  has  now  been  tested  by  ten  years* 
experience. 

Books  on  Japan'  have  naturally  been  abundant. 
Almost  every  department  of  Japanese  life  and  history 
has  from  time  to  time  been  dealt  with  by  writers  of  more 
or  less  ability,  many  of  whom  have  possessed  only  a  super- 
ficial acquaintance  with  their  subjects,  while  the  work  of 
others  is  happily  marked  by  the  strongest  evidence  of 
experience,  profound  research,  and  accurate  knowledge. 
In  the  latter  class  we  have  no  hesitation  in  including 
'Things  Japanese/  by  Professor  Basil  Chamberlain,  and 
no  less  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  at  once  the  most 
comprehensive  and  accurate  work  on  Japan  that  has  yet 
been  produced  by  any  scholar.  Within  the  compass  of 
five  hundred  pages  an  infinite  variety  of  subjects  is 
treated  in  a  bright  and  elegant  style,  occasionally  marked 
by  flashes  of  quiet  humour,  and  always  by  the  accuracy 
that  can  be  expected  only  from  one  who  has  made  himself 
a  master  of  his  subject. 

Japanese  history  commences  with  the  accession  to 
the  throne  of  the  Emperor  Jimmui  sprung,  according  to 
tradition^  from  divine  ancestors,  in  the  year  660  B.C. 
From  him  the  present  Emperor,  who  is  the  123rd  reign- 
ing monarch  of  the  dynasty,  traces  his  descent  in  a 
direct  and  unbrok^a  line.  Clearly,  no  other  reigning 
family  can  compare  in  antiqtuty  with  the  Japanese.  The 
early  history  of  Japan,  like  that  of  other,  countries,  is 
wrapt  in  myth  and  legend ;  aiid  the  student  who  woiild 
penetrate  its  mysteries  should  constdt  the  'Nihongi/  or 
chronicles,  a  compilation  in  the  Chinese  language,  first 
completed  about  720  A.i>.*  It  is  only  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries  of  our  era  that  Japanese  history  be- 
comes authentic  About  the  time  when  the  Anglo-Saxon 
conquerors  of  England  were  converted  to  CSuistianity, 
Buddhist  missionari^  from  China  visited  Japan;  and 
the  nation,  from  the  court  downwards,  was  converted  to 
Buddhism.  Thereupon,  as  Mr  Chamberlain  says,  Chinese 
institutions  followed  with .  a  rush ;  and  h  central  bureau- 
cratic system  of  government  was  introduced^    Shortly 


^  This  work  has  been  translated  by  Mr  W.  G.  Aston,  and  published  hy 
thd  Japan  Society. ' 
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alterwards  the  premiership  became  hereditary  in  the 
Fujiwara  family;  the  Mikado»  or  Emperor,  became  a  roi 
fmr^Aint ;  and  a  system  was  established  which  lasted  for 
about  a  thousand  years,  down  to  the  revolution  of  1868. 

From  time  to  time  families  arose  which  successively 
seized  on  power.  Toritomo,  the  chief  of  the  Minamoto 
family,  received,  in  the  time  of  our  Henry  II,  the  title 
of  'Sei-i-tai  Shogun,'  or  Great  Commander  against  the 
Barbarians;  and  from  that  time  forward  the  title  was 
borne  by  the  personage  who  conducted  the  government  in 
the  name  of  the  emperor.  But  the  power  of  the  Shogun 
was  constantly  assailed,  not  unfrequently  with  success; 
and  the  country  was  often  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  Civil 
war  and  clan  feuds  were  ahnost  continuous.  Christianity, 
introduced  by  the  Jesuits  into  Japan,  was  used  politically 
by  a  rebellious  and  successful  leader,  Nobunaga,  to  combat 
the  influence  of  the  Buddhist  priesthood,  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  the  existing  regime.  His  successor,  Hideyoshi, 
reversed  this  policy,  and  exterminated  the  Christians. 
When  Hideyoshi  died,  five  years  before  our  Elizabeth,  his 
brother-in-law,  Tokugawa  lyeyasu,  obtained  power ;  and 
his  descendants  retained  it  for  two  centuries  and  a  half. 

The  policy  instituted  by  lyeyasu  and  consummated  by 
his  grandson,  lyemitsu,  tiie  third  Shogun,  and,  next  to 
himself,  the  greatest  of  his  line,  lay  in  the  breaking  of  the 
power  of  the  territorial  nobles,  the  '  Daunios ' ;  or,  where 
it  could  not  be  broken,  in  imposing  such  limitations  upon 
it  as  should  keep  it  in  subjection  to  his  successors.  His 
aim  was  to  g^uard  the  Imperial  court  at  Kioto,  so  that 
the  Mikado  could  never  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
ventured  to  rebel  against  the  Shogun,  and  to  centralise 
in  the  latter  the  administration  of  the  whole  empire ;  to 
seclude  Japan  from  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
by  forbidding  foreigners  to  reside  in  Japan,  and  forbidding 
Japanese,  under  penalty  of  death,  to  go  abroad ;  to  eradi- 
cate Christianity  and  foster  Buddhism.  lyeyasu  founded 
the  city  of  Tokio  and  made  it  his  capital;  while  the 
obligation  imposed  by  lyemitsu  on  all  territorial  nobles, 
of  residing  in  the  capitcd  every  alternate  year,  and  of 
leaving  their  wives  and  children  as  hostages  for  good 
behaviour  during  their  absence,  caused  it  to  be  beautified 
by  a  large  number  of  imposing  mansions,  and  wealth  to 
flow  into  it  from  every  quarter  of  the  country.     The 
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court  of  the  Shogun  as  far  surpassed  in  splendour  that 
of  the  Mikado  at  Kioto,  as  did  his  real  authority  the 
Mikado's  nominal  power.  But  the  Mikado,  as  before* 
remained  the  source  of  all  honour,  rank,  legal  power,  and 
authority.  For  protection  he  depended  entirely  on  the 
Shogun,  but  he  was  always  the  descendant  of  the  gods, 
the  legitimate  and  unquestioned  sovereign.  The  nobles 
of  his  court  (the  Kuge),  aU  tracing  their  descent  from  one 
or  other  of  his  predecessors  on  the  throne,  were  powerless 
as  their  Imperial  master,  and  dependent  entirely  on  his 
bounty ;  but  in  rank  and  popular  reverence  they  were  far 
above  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy  of  the  territorial 
nobles. 

For  a  description  of  the  feudal  system  of  Japan,  as 
perfected  under  the  Tokugawa  regime,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  refer  to  Freiherr  von  Siebold's  monograph  on 
'  the  entry  of  Japan  into  the  comity  of  nations.*  There 
should  be  no  better  foreign  authority  on  Japan  than  this 
writer.  The  son  of  a  distinguished  Gterman  savant  who, 
long  before  the  opening  of  Japan  to  foreigners,  resided 
in  the  country  as  a  member  of  the  Dutch  factory  at  Na- 
gasaki, and  made  admirable  use  of  his  opportunities  for 
scientific  research,  Freiherr  von  Siebold  joined  his  father 
in  Japan  while  still  a  boy,  and  rapidly  acquired  a  pro- 
ficiency in  the  language  equal  to  that  of  the  natives  them- 
selves. For  six  years  he  was  employed  as  interpreter  in 
the  British  Legation,  and,  as  such,  was  the  confidential 
medium  of  the  Minister  in  his  communications  with  the 
Japanese  Grovemment  throughout  the  critical  period 
which  immediately  preceded  and  followed  the  revolution 
of  1868.  His  monograph  contains  a  succinct  account  of  the 
events  of  the  revolution  of  1868,  and  of  the  reforms  which 
followed  it,  down  to  the  final  triumph  'of  Japanese 
diplomacy  in  the  abolition  of  consular  jurisdiction  in 
1890.  Read  in  conjunction  with  the  equally  able  mono- 
graph of  Professor  lyenaga,  it  will  give  a  clear  knowledge 
of  the  causes,  spirit,  and  results  of  one  of  the  most 
important  revolutions  in  modem  history. 

The  feudal  system  in  Japan  resembled  the  most  ad- 
vanced forms  of  European  feudalism.  So  long  as  the 
Emperor  ruled  in  person,  he  was  the  recognised  feudal 
lord,  by  whom  crown-lands  and  conquered  territories, 
with  Qorrelative  obligations  of  military  service,  were  con- 
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ferred  on  his  warriors.  Under  the  later  Shoguns  this 
authority,  though  theoretically  resting  on  the  Emperor's 
mandate,  passed  to  them.  A  third  of  the  whole  empire 
was  under  the  direct  rule  of  the  Shogun,  the  remainder 
being  divided  among  territorial  nobles  (Daimios),  who, 
with  their  subordinate  vassals,  formed  the  military 
nobility  (Buke),  in  contradistinction  to  the  nobles  of  the 
Emperor's  court  (Kuge).  At  the  head  of  the  territorial 
nobles  stood  eighteen  Kokushiu,  or  principal  Daimios, 
each  of  whom  governed  an  entire  province.  A  less 
powerful  class  were  the  Tozama,  possessing  the  same 
rights,  but  ruling  smaller  domains  than  the  Kokushiu ; 
and  a  third  were  the  Fudai,  the  immediate  vassals  of  the 
Shogun,  forming  his  retinue,  and  bound  at  all  times  to 
render  court  and  military  service.  Every  feudal  lord — 
and  there  were  two  hundred  and  sixty  in  all — ^possessed 
complete  autonomy  in  his  own  territories,  but  received 
on  succession  a  letter  of  investment  from  the  Shogun, 
determining  the  highest  limit  of  the  revenue  he  was 
authorised  to  raise.  Marriage  and  adoption  also  required 
the  Shogun's  approval,  and  tribute  had  to  be  paid  and 
military  service  rendered.  Each  noble  supported,  accord- 
ing to  his  means,  a  greater  or  smaller  niunber  of  Samurai, 
retainers  of  gentle  birth,  whose  sole  profession  was  that 
of  arms.  The  Samurai  acknowledged  no  direct  allegiance 
to  any  but  their  own  immediate  feudal  lord,  for  whom 
they  were  ready  at  any  moment  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in 
battle  or  by  suicide ;  but  it  was  their  ranks  that  supplied 
the  directors  of  their  master's  policy,  the  managers  of 
their  estates,  and  the  leaders  of  their  armies ;  from  them 
also  sprang  the  great  statesmen  who  have  made  modern 
Japan.  Below  the  Samurai  came,  in  order  of  social  rank, 
farmers,  artisans,  and  traders — classes  of  no  account 
whatever  in  administration  or  politics. 

Under  the  Tokugawas,  once  they  had  finally  established 
themselves  in  possession  of  the  Shogunate,  the  empire 
enjoyed  perfect  peace  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
Their  rule  extended  to,  and  was  felt  in,  every  part.  With 
their  huge  family  wealth  and  their  army  of  retainers, 
both  far  surpassing  those  of  any  other  territorial  noble, 
able  to  rely  confidently  on  the  support  of  their  own 
family,  which  included  many  of  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  lords  next  to  themselves,  their  power  seemed 
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unassailable  The  lower  people  were  contented  and  happy. 
They  knew  that  the  Emperor  ezistedy  and  regarded  him 
as  the  legal  sovereign,  to  whom  the  unqualified  allegiance 
of  all  Japanese  was  due ;  but  he  was  shrouded  from  them 
by  a  veil  of  impenetrable  mystery,  invested  in  every  inci* 
dent  of  sanctity,  and,  in  their  actual  daily  life,  almost  a 
myth,  whereas  the  Shogun,  in  all  the  might  and  splendour 
of  his  borrowed  majesty,  was  ever  before  them.  But  an 
end  was  to  come  to  this  usurpation ;  and,  though  the  final 
blow,  which  was  to  shatter  the  whole  fabric,  came  from 
the  advent  of  foreigners  in  Japan,  the  way  was  already 
prepared.  Long  before  the  foreigner  appeared,  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  system  were  disintegrated  and  totter- 
ing to  their  fall. 

The  grandson  of  lyeyasu,  lord  of  the  province  of  Mito, 
and  the  feudal  head  of  one  of  the  *  Three  Families,'  in 
which  was  vested  the  succession  to  the  Shogunate  in 
case  of  failure  of  the  direct  line,  inherited  his  great 
ancestor's  literary  tastes.  The  most  profound  scholars 
in  ancient  literature  gathered  in  his  province  from  all 
parts  of  Japan;  and  by  them  the  *Dai  Nihon  Shi,'  or 
history  of  Japan,  was  compiled.  Its  main  tendency  was 
to  point  out  that  the  Emi>eror  was  the  true  and  only 
sovereign,  and  the  Shog^un  a  military  usurper,  no  better 
or  higher,  except  by  right  of  might,  than  other  great 
territorial  nobles.  This  work  of  necessity  remained  un- 
published, but  it  was  circulated  in  manuscript  and  was 
eagerly  read  by  thinking  men.  Early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  another  work,  of  the  same  spirit,  the  'Nihon 
Ouaishi,'  was  completed,  in  which  the  rise  of  the  Shoguns 
was  described  and  the  unlawfulness  of  their  usurpation  of 
the  Imperial  power  clearly  shown.  The  study  of  these  two 
works  created  a  strong  sentiment  against  iJie  Shog^unate 
and  the  whole  feudal  system.  With  historical  research 
came  also  the  revival  of  the  Shinto  religion,  the  substance 
of  which  is  that  Japan  is  a  holy  land  made  by  the  gods, 
whose  lineal  descendant  is  the  Emperor. 

To  these  historiced  or  religious  motives  were  added 
political  reasons.  The  feudal  chiefs  of  some  of  the  great 
clans  in  the  south  of  the  empire  were  full  of  jealousy  of 
the  Shogun's  assumed  superiority,  and  had  long  been 
making  preparations  for  an  armed  conflict  with  him ;  the 
excuse  and  opportunity  for  striking  were  alone  wanting. 
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These  were  afforded  by  the  coming  of  the  foreigners  in 
1854,  and  their  demand,  backed  by  a  display  of  force 
which  the  Shogun  knew  he  could  not  resist,  that  the 
country  should  be  op^aed  to  them.  He  yielded,  and  a 
universal  outcry  was  raised  that  he  had  betrayed  his 
country,  and  suffered  the  divine  land  to  be  polluted  by 
the  presence  of  foreign  barbarians.  To  drive  out  these 
barbarians,  to  replace  the  country  in  its  former  condition 
of  proud  isolation,  and  to  restore  to  the  true  sovereign 
his  rightful  authority,  were  the  avowed  aims  of  the 
revolutionary  party.  In  the  war  which  followed,  a  war 
fought  out  with  great  bitterness  and  much  bloodshed,  the 
revolutionary  party  was  completely  successful;  and  in 
the  year  1868  the  last  of  the  usurping  Tokugawa  Shoguns 
surrendered  his  office  to  the  Emperor,  who  thereupon  as- 
sumed in  his  own  person  the  govenunent  of  the  empire. 

The  revolution  was  accomplished;  but  the  condition 
of  the  empire  was  deplorable,  and  the  new  government 
had,  both  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  and  in  domestic 
administration,  to  face  a  task  as  formidable  as  has  ever 
confronted  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  of  any  nation- 
ality. The  government  had  come  into  power  with  the 
cry, '  expel  the  foreigner.'  Promises  had  been  given  that 
the  yielding  policy  of  the  Shogun  should  be  reversed,  and 
that,  once  he  was  deiK>sed,  the  country  should  be  speedily 
freed  from  the  contamination  to  which  he  had  weakly 
subjected  it.  But  what  had  served  as  an  effective  party- 
cry  when  the  victors  were  in  opposition,  assumed  a 
different  complexion  when  they  undertook  the  responsi- 
biUties  of  government ;  and  the  very  men  who  had  been 
loudest  in  this  cry  were,  the  first  to  abandon  it  when  in 
office.  Their  new  policy  was  outlined  in  a  memorial 
presented  to  the  Emperor  in  the  names  of  the  great  terri- 
torial nobles  who  had  been  the  prime  movers  in  the 
revolution. 

.  *  In  order '  (they  say) '  to  restore  th^  fallen  fortunes  of  the 
Empire  and  to  make  the  Imperial  dignity  respected  abroad, 
it  is  necessary  ...  to  get  rid  of  the  narrow-minded  ideas 
which  have  prevailed  hitherto.  We  pray  that  the  important 
personages  6f  the  Oourt  will  open  their  eyes  and  imite 
with  those  below  them  in  establishing  relations  of  amity, 
•  .  .  and  that,  our  deficiencies  being  supplied  with  what 
foreigners  are  superior  in,  an  enduring  Government  may  be 
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established  for  future  ages. .  • .  Let  the  foolish  argument  which 
has  hitherto  styled  foreigners  dogs  and  goats  and  barbarians 
be  abandoned;  let  the  Court  oeremonies»  hitherto  imitated 
from  the  Chinese,  be  reformed,  and  the  foreign  representa- 
tives bidden  to  Court  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  rules 
current  among  all  nations ;  and  let  this  be  ipublidy  notified 
throughout  the  country,  so  that  the  countless  people  may  be 
taught  what  is  the  light  in  which  they  are  to  regard  this 
subject  •  (lyenaga,  p.  81). 

It  was  determined,  not  only  that  foreign  intercourse 
should  be  encouraged,  but  that  Chinese  customs,  which 
had  heretofore  been  the  sole  foundation  of  Japanese 
civilisation,  should  give  way  to  European;  and  that 
European  military,  domestic,  and  political  science  should 
be  studied — all  with  the  immediate  object  of  securing  to 
Japan  her  independence  as  a  nation,  and  the  ultimate  aim 
of  placing  her  on  an  equality  with  the  great  Powers  of 
the  world. 

In  domestic  policy  two  important  steps  had  to  be 
taken.  The  Emperor  had  been,  as  wo  have  said,  almost 
a  myth  in  the  eyes  of  the  {)eopIe,  living  behind  a  screen, 
as  if  different  from  other  human  beings,  and  seen  only 
by  a  limited  few  of  the  court  nobles.  The  abuses  of  tho 
court  had  to  be  reformed ;  and  the  accession  of  a  young 
emperor,  untrammelled  by  previous  experience  or  in- 
grained bias,  afforded  the  opportunity.  Tedo,  the  capital 
of  the  Tokugawa  Shoguns,  became  the  new  capital  of 
the  empire  instead  of  Kioto,  the  old  seat  of  the  court 
and  the  government;  and  its  name  was  changed  to 
Tokio  (eastern  capital).  An  assemblage  of  the  court  and 
territorial  nobles  was  held ;  and  the  young  Emperor,  in 
the  coronation  oath  which  he  took  before  it  on  the  17th 
of  April,  1869,  declared  that 

'  A  deliberative  assembly  should  be  formed,  and  all  measures 
decided  by  public  opinion ;  that  old  absurd  usages  should  be 
disregarded,  and  wisdom  sought  for  in  all  quarters  of  the 
world  *  (lyenaga,  p.  83). 

But  the  greatest  step  had  yet  to  be  taken.  Feudalism, 
with  all  its  vices,  still  existed.  The  Emperor  had  been 
restored,  but  the  central  government  was  as  yet  only 
nominal.  The  great  territorial  nobles  continued  to  be 
pi*actically  independent  princes  in  their  own  provinces, 
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with  armies  of  devoted  followers  at  their  command, 
controlling  their  own  financial  and  internal  administra- 
tion without  reference  to  the  Imperial  government.  While 
this  state  of  affairs  lasted,  Japan  could  never  rely  on 
internal  peace,  or  present  a  united  front  against  foreign 
aggression. 

The  example  of  India  was  before  the  eyes  of  the 
rising  statesmen,  many  of  whom  felt  that  a  similar  fate 
threatened  Japan,  should  internal  dissension  and  national 
weakness  present  temptation  for  it.  The  power  of  Russia 
had  already  made  itself  felt  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
island  of  Saghalien ;  and  this  might  be  the  beginning  of 
far  greater  misfortunes,  which  could  only  be  averted  by 
a  united  nation  under  a  strong  central  government.  Four 
of  the  principal  territorial  nobles,  who  had  been  the  chief 
agents  in  the  revolution,  completed  their  services  by 
voluntarily  resigning  their  fiefs  to  the  Emperor ;  and  their 
example  was  followed  by  the  rest.  In  August,  1871,  an 
Imperial  decree  abolished  the  clan*system,  and  substituted 
prefectures  in  its  place.  The  former  chiefs  were  in  the 
first  instance  made  civil  governors  of  the  new  prefectures, 
but  they  were  soon  released  from  ofGice,  and  ordered  to 
make  the  capital  their  permanent  residence.  Their  armed 
retainers  received  small  pensions,  while  the  nobles  them- 
selves obtained  permanent  grants  from  the  national  ex- 
chequer, amounting  to  one  tenth  of  the  revenues  of  their 
former  estates,  and  were  at  the  same  time  relieved  from 
all  obligation  towards  their  estates,  retainers,  or  subjects. 
Permission  was  given  to  them  to  go  abroad,  accompanied 
by  their  wives,  for  purposes  of  study,  and  to  intermarry 
with  all  classes.  Ofi&ce  under  the  government  was  open 
to  those  who  showed  capacity  for  public  business,  but 
important  posts  were  to  be  filled  only  by  men  of  talent, 
irrespective  of  their  former  rank  in  life.  There  was  to  be 
one  system  of  law  and  finance,  and  one  army  throughout 
the  empire. 

The  central  government  was  now  established,  and 
further  reforms  were  instituted.  Posts,  telegraphs,  and 
railways,  the  formation  of  an  Imperial  army  and  navy 
were  begun ;  technical  and  general  educational  establish- 
ments founded,  and  class  distinctions  abolished.  Even 
the  despised  *Eta'  outcasts,  who,  living  apart  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  community,  had  been  permitted  to  follow 
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only  the  most  degrading  occupations,  and  the  'Hinin/ 
another  class  so  low  aa  to  be  designated  *not  human/ 
were  relieved  from  their  disabilities,  and,  in  regard  to 
social  position  and  opportunities  of  earning  a  livelihood, 
made  equal  with  the  rest  of  the  population. 

Two  great  objects  now  presented  themselves  to  the 
eyes  of  the  statesmen  by  whom  all  these  reforms  were 
accomplished — ^the  restoration  of  complete  authority  over 
all  persons  within  the  limits  of  the  empire,  and  the 
establishment  of  constitutional  government;  and  in  every 
step  subsequently  taken  the  guiding  motive  was  the 
promotion  of  these  objects. 

Foreign  affairs,  when  their  conduct  was  taken  over 
from  the  Shog^unate,  were  in  as  complicated  and  dis- 
couraging a  condition  as  domestic.  When  the  original 
treaties,  under  which  foreign  intercourse  was  conducted, 
were  concluded  with  the  great  Powers,  the  officials  of 
the  Shogunate,  in  their  entire  ignorance  of  foreign  affairs, 
not  only  surrendered  all  jurisdiction  over  foreigners  resi- 
dent in  Japan,  but  omitted  to  fix  any  limit  to  the  duration 
of  the  treaties.  To  the  treaties  were  attached  conven- 
tional tariffs,  by  which  customs-dues  were  fixed  for  an 
indefinite  period  on  an  ad-valorem  basis  of  five  per  cent. 
Identical  treaties  existed  with  fifteen  countries ;  and,  as 
the  niost-favoured-nation  clause  enabled  each  of  these 
countries  to  demand  unconditionally  all  rights  and  privi- 
leges g^ranted  to  any  one,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Japanese 
to  strike  a  bargain  with  any  well-disposed  Power,  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  concessions  from  it,  without  granting 
the  same  terms  all  round. 

Every  country  had  its  own  system  of  consular  juris- 
diction; and  the  Japanese  had  to  deal  with  fifteen 
different  systems  of  civil  and  criminal  law.  Consuls 
were  the  judges  in  their  national  courts;  and  many 
countries  were  originally  represented  in  Japan  only  by 
trading  consuls,  destitute  of  even  the  most  elementary 
knowledge  of  law.  In  the  case  of  the  trading  consuls,  it 
has  even  happened  sometimes  that  the  defendant  in  a 
commercial  action  brought  by  a  Japanese  plaintiff  had 
to  try  the  case  as  judge.  These  evils  were  intensified 
by  the  difficulties  incidental  to  appeal,  the  only  appeal- 
courts  lying  at  the  other  side  of  the  world,  and  being 
closed  to  the  Japunese  by  cost  and  their  ignorance  of  pro* 
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cedure.  No  laws  or  regulations  made  by  the  Japanese 
government  for  their  own  subjects  were  binding  on 
foreign  residents  until  they  were  made  so  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  latter.  Among  those  governments,  the 
British  alone  made  the  necessary  provision  for  enforcing 
obedience  to  such  of  the  regulations  as  were  approved ; 
and,  before  this  approval  was  given,  the  Japanese  decrees 
had  often  to  be  entirely  remodelled.  These  humiliating 
obstructions  extended  to  every  branch  of  the  adminis- 
tration; and  it  can  therefore  be  easily  understood  how 
difficult  it  was  to  enforce  even  the  most  necessary  regula- 
tions, as,  for  example,  those  for  the  prevention  of  plague 
or  cholera.  Moreover,  few  of  the  foreign  governments 
had  provided  any  means  for  the  punishment  of  serious 
crimes  on  the  spot ;  and  the  offenders,  in  such  cases,  were 
transported  to  their  own  countries,  where  they  invariably 
escaped  punishment  altogether,  the  territorial  courts  of 
those  countries  having  no  legal  power  to  punish  offences 
committed  abroad. 

We  have  taken  this  description  of  the  results  of  ex- 
territoriality, as  it  existed  in  Japan,  mainly  from  Freiherr 
von  Siebold's  work.  The  authentic  facts  which  he  reports 
make  so  strong  a  case  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to 
damage  it  by  the  exaggerations  or  misstatements  from 
which  his  work  is  not  altogether  frea  It  is,  perhaps, 
only  natural  that  he  omits  to  inform  his  readers  that,  in 
regard  to  all  the  most  glaring  defects  of  the  system,  the 
Germans  were  among  the  worst  offenders.  Serious 
offences  committed  by  Germans  went  unpunished ;  their 
consuls  were  at  first  almost  uniformly  merchants;  the 
nearest  court  of  appeal  was  at  Leipzig ;  and  there  were 
no  German  lawyers  practising  in  Japan  whose  services 
could  be  purchased  by  Japanese  litigants.  It  was  the 
German  diplomatic  representative  who  furnished  the  most 
open  and  cruelly  insulting  instance  of  defiance  of  the 
preventive  regulations  against  cholera  made  by  the 
Japanese ;  but  no  account  of  these  facts  will  be  f otind  in 
the  pages  of  Yon  Siebold. 

He  is  equally  reticent  with  regard  to  the  English 
record,  though  there  is,  perhaps,  no  chapter  in  the 
history  of  our  foreign  relations  to  which  we  can  look 
back  with  more  unalloyed  satisfaction  than  that  of  our 
relations  with  Japan.    Steps  were  taken  by  our  govern- 
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ment,  from  the  outoet,  to  render  our  rights  of  exterritori- 
ality as  little  burdensome  as  possible  to  the  Japanese 
government,  and  the  administration  of  both  civil  and 
criminal  justice  by  our  consular  courts  as  efBcient  as  in 
England  itself.  A  special  consular  service  was  created, 
every  member  of  which  was  carefully  trained ;  and  the 
result  was  a  high  degree  of  efGiciency.  AJl  consuls  in 
Japan  were  selected  from  its  ranks.  Many  of  them 
became  members  of  the  English  Bar,  while  those  who 
did  not  were  obliged,  before  promotion,  to  undergo  a 
strict  training  in  the  practical  administration  of  justice. 
A  high  court  was  created,  presided  over  by  a  qualified 
judge  of  no  less  professional  ability  and  experience  than 
recorders  or  county  court  judges  in  England,  with  an 
unlimited  civil  jurisdiction  and  ample  competence  to  try 
and  punish  even  capital  offences.  The  court  of  appeal 
was  at  Shanghai,  and  there  were  always  English  prac- 
tising lawyers  in  Japan  ready  to  assist  any  litigant. 
There  never  was  at  any  time  even  a  suspicion  among  the 
Japanese,  either  officials  or  people,  that  a  Japanese  liti- 
gant would  not  receive  impartial  justice  in  the  English 
courts.  The  chief  diplomatic  representative  was  invested 
with  powers,  under  the  Queen's  Orders  in  Council,  to  make 
any  Japanese  regulation  binding  on  his  countrymen ;  and 
these  powers  were  fully  applied,  specifically  in  the  two 
instances  of  the  railway  and  cholera  regulations.  But 
England  formed  an  honourable  exception  to  the  general 
rule ;  and  Yon  Siebold*s  description  is  correctly  applicable 
to  all  other  nationalities. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  to  reform  and  improve 
the  treaties,  so  that '  Japan  might  stand  upon  a  similar 
footing  with  the  most  enlightened  nations,  and  attain 
the  full  development  of  public  right  and  interest,'  became, 
from  a  very  early  period,  the  avowed  ambition  of  the 
Emi>eror's  government.  It  was  not  attained  until,  after 
twenty-five  years  of  wearisome  diplomatic  negotiation, 
the  whole  legal  system  and  the  penal  code  had  been, 
not  reformed,  but  newly  created  on  European  models, 
and  Japan  had  given  ample  evidence  of  her  advance  in 
all  the  elements  of  European  civilisation.  As  England 
has  alone  the  honour  of  having  made  her  system  of  con- 
sular jurisdiction,  while  it  lasted,  thoroughly  effective, 
she  has  equally  that  of  being  the  first  Power  to  abrogate 
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it  when  no  longer  necessary;  and  when,  in  1895,  she 
signed  the  treaty  for  its  abolition,  all  other  Powers, 
whose  aggregate  interests  in  Japan  were  less  than  her 
own,  had  perforce  to  follow  her  example. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  constitational 
government  is  clearly  traced  in  Professor  Iyenaga*s  able 
monograph.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  oath  taken 
by  the  Emperor  on  his  accession,  which  promised  that 
government  should  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
public  opinion  and  popular  representation.  Attempts 
were  soon  made  to  fulfil  this  promise.  A  so-called  par- 
liament of  276  members  was  opened  with  considerable 
ceremony  in  Tokio  on  the  18th  of  April,  1869,  but  it  was 
composed  only  of  representatives  of  the  various  feudal 
clans,  without  any  representation  of  cities  or  towns,  of 
the  miercantile  classes  or  of  the  people  in  general.  It  had 
no  legislative  power,  and  was,  in  fact,  merety  a  debat- 
ing  society  animated  by  strong  conservative  tendencies ; 
and  its  disinclination  to  interfere  with  existing  institu- 
tions was  exemplified  by  the  unanimous  rejection  of 
proposals  to  abolish  the  practices  of  « Kara  Eiri '  (suicide) 
and  the  wearing  of  swords.  This  assembly  naturally 
proved  a  failure,  as  did  a  second  convened  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  members  being  found  wanting  in  the  ability 
and  information  which  alone  could  give  weight  to  their 
proceedings. 

It  was  evident  that  Japan  was  as  yet  far  from  dis- 
playing the  social  conditions  necessary  for  the  success  of 
representative  government.  Her  people,  unaccustomed 
to  travel,  and  rootod  for  generations  in  their  native 
provinces,  were  abjectly  submissive  to  their  authorities. 
The  agricultural  classes  were  little  bettor  than  im- 
poverished serfs,  in  no  cases  the  owners  of  the  soil  which 
they  cultivated,  and  oppressed  by  compulsory  services 
and  other  burdens.  The  mercantile  classes  were  degraded 
by  the  contempt  with  which  their  calling  had  hitherto 
been  regarded,  and  were  destitute  of  self-respect  and 
political  spirit.  The  low  state  of  political  development 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  language  contained  no 
words  in  which  leading  political  ideas  could  be  expressed. 

To  improve  this  state  of  things  drastic  measures  were 
adopted.    All  class  distinctions  were,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  abolished  in  the  first  years  of  the  new  government. 
Vol.  106.— JVb.  S91.  p 
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The  landrlaws  were  ref ormed»  so  that  the  peasant  bebame 
the  owner  of  the  farm  he  cultivated.  By  the  establish- 
ment of  an  efficient  telegraphic  and  postal  systemi  the 
opening  of  railways,  and  the  steam  coasti^-trade^ 
bomnumication  and  travelling  were  brought  within  the 
reach  of  all;  while  an  Imperial  systcttn  of  education 
provided  schools  in  every  village,  hig^  schools  in  every 
provihce,  and  a  university  in  the  capital.  The  publication 
of  newspapers  was  sanctioned,  and  their  numbers  and 
circulation  grew  rapidly.  Students  who  were  sent  abroad 
at  the  cost  of  the  state  returned  full  of  liberal  ideas 
acquired  in  England  and  the  United  States,  and  with 
ability  and  courage  to  give  e3q>ression  to  thrau.  The 
publication  of  translations  of  foreign  books  almost  kept 
pace  with  that  of  newi^apers,  and  the  works  of  such 
writers  as  Mill  were  eagerly  read.  Old  ideas  of  despotic 
government  and  blind  unquestioning  obedience  gradually 
died  out^  and  a  new  people  arose,  in  whom  could  be  found 
little  or  no  trace  of  the  mental  and  physical  submission 
of  pre-revolution  days. 

In  the  matter  of  political  change  the  government 
proceeded  slowly  and  wisely,  gradually  introducing  into 
the  administration  a  slight  leaven  of  popular  representa- 
tion by  the  establishment  of  local  assemiblies  and  city 
councils,  while  a  central  senate  was  created  whose  function 
it  was  to  act  as  an  advisory  board  to  the  government, 
but  without  legislative  powers.  Under  this  guidance  and 
stimulus  the  political  education  of  the  people  advanced 
so  rapidly  that  in  1881  the  government  felt  justified  in 
advising  the  Emperor  to  confirm  his  original  oath  by 
promising  that  a  complete  parliamentary  system  should 
be  established  in  the  year  1890.  In  the  intervening  nine 
years  the  new  political  system  was  carefully  prepared  and 
di^fted,  and  finally  embodied  in  five  acts,  the  Constitution, 
and  the  Laws  of  the  Houses  of  Feera  and  of  Commons,  of 
Elections,  and  of  Finance. 

By  the  Constitution  the  prerogatives  of  the  Emperor 
are  defined.  He  is  sacred  and  inviolable ;  his  dynasty  is 
immutable.  The  making  of  law  is  the  function  of  parlia- 
ment ;  no  law,  except  in  urgent  national  emergency,  can 
be  put  into  force  without  its  consent;  but,  as  Imperial 
sanction  is  necessary  for  every  act,  the  Emperor  remaizis, 
as  he  has  ever  been  theoretically,  the  source  of  all  law. 
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In  him  rost  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  officials, 
and  of  officers  of  the  army  and  navy ;  it  is  he  alone  who 
can  make  war  or  peace,  conclude  treaties,  confer  titles  of 
rank  and  honour,  grant  pardons  or  mitigations  of  punish- 
ment. The  people,  on  the  other  hand,  are  free  from 
illegal  arrest  or  punishment ;  their  houses  are  not  to  be 
entered  without  legal  warrant;  they  havb  liberty  of 
speech,  writing,  nieeting,  and  religion. 

The  House  of  Peers  consists  of  members  of  the  Imperial 
family  and  of  the  two  highest  ranks  of  the  ;i^eerage,  \{%o 
sit  for  life ;  of  representatives  of  the  three  Ibwei*  i^ahks  of 
the  peerage,  elected  by  their  peers  to  sit  for  seven  years ;' 
of  persons  nominated  by  the  sovereign  for  meritorious 
public  services,  who  sit  for  life ;  and  of  conmioners  elected' 
by  the  to^eeii  highest  tax-payers  in  each  electoral  district, 
who  have,  however,  to  receive  the  Emperor's  approval, 
and  who,  like  the  peers  of  lower  rank,  sit  for  seven 
years.    The  House  of  Connnons  consists  of  persons  oV-er' 
thirty* years  of  age,  who  have  resided  for  orie'j^ear  in 
their  district  and  have  been  tax-payers  for  three  years. 
The  electors  must  possess  similar  qualifications,  with  the' 
exception  that  their  age  limit  is  twenty-flve.    Iii'  finance' 
a  large  measure  of  control  is  reserved  to  the  lower  house,' 
which  has  the  power  of  passing  or  rejecting  the  budget ; 
but  it  has  no  control  over*  the  expenses  of  the  court,  or 
of  the  army  and  navy,  or  the  salaries  of  civil  officials ; 
vrhile,  should  it  fail  for  any  cause  to  pass  the  budget,' the' 
government  is  always  at  liberty  to  faU  back  6n  that' of 
the  preceding  year.    Finally,  th6  cabinet  is  responsible- 
to  th6 'Emperor  aloiie,'  and'  Us  dontinued  existence  iis 
entirely  independent  of  th^  parliament,  notwithstd,nding 
the  power  of  the  purse  held  by  the  latter,  this  power 
being   fuHher   limited    by  the    right,  reserved   to   the 
government,  to  take,  at  any  time  of  national  urgency, 
such  financial  measures  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 
It  is  tclear  that  in  Japan  sovereignty  reside  ultimately 
in  the  Bmperor,  not  in  the  parliament.     The  constitu- 
tion ^  resembles  that  of  the  German  Empire  rather  than 
ourbwn; 

The  abolition  of  exterritoriality  was  viewed  with 
considerable  misgivings  by  all  foreigners  resident  in 
Jc[pan,  in  the  belief  that  the  Japanese  judicature  liad 
g^ven  no  sufficient  evidence  of  the  ability  of  ifss  members 

p  2 
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to  deal  with  intricate  questions  of  commercial  law,  or 
even  of  impartiality  in  the  decision  of  criminal  cases. 
Three  years'  experience  has,  however,  largely  fabified 
these  misgivings.  Justice,  when  the  native  courts  have 
been  appealed  to  by  foreigners,  has  generally  been  ad- 
ministered with  commendable  speed  and  fairness.  The 
Japanese  courts  are  gradually  winning  the  confidence  of 
foreign  residents;  and,  while  it  is  only  natural  for  the 
latter  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  direct  protection  of  their 
own  courts  and  law,  they  have,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  one  system  of  law  and 
punishment  is  now  applicable  to  all,  and  that  the  prob- 
ability of  any  crime  going  unpunished,  or  being  in- 
adequately treated,  has  entirely  disappeared. 

The  working  of  the  parliamentary  system  under  the 
constitution  has  not  been  so  satisfactory.  Intoxicated 
with  their  new  freedom,  the  members  of  the  lower  house, 
though  divided  into  many  parties,  were  at  first  practically 
unanimous  in  one  course,  that  of  factious  opposition  to 
the  government.  Debates  were  characterised  by  abnormal 
violence  of  language,  not  unfrequently  culminating  in 
what  was  little  short  of  uproar ;  and  suspensions  of  the 
sittings  and  even  dissolutions  followed  each  other  in  rapid 
succession.  These  troubles  were  especially  marked  during 
the  discussion  of  the  financial  measures  which  became 
necessaiy  to  provide  for  the  increasing  responsibilities  of 
the  government  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  China. 
Japan  then  took  a  new  position  as  a  great  military  Power 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  She  had  been  subjected 
to  the  humiliation  of  having  to  resign  a  large  part  of  the 
fruits  of  her  victory  at  the  dictation  of  three  western 
Powers,  but  had  been  left  with  the  responsibility  involved 
by  the  acquisition  of  Formosa.  As  her  statesmen  had, 
ever  since  the  revolution,  patiently  worked  for  the  attain- 
ment of  those  objects  which  we  have  described  as  the 
goals  of  their  ambition,  so  now  they  set  themselves  the 
task  of  developing  the  military  and  naval  strength  of 
the  nation  to  the  extent  necessary  for  securing  them  in 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  remaining  conquest 
and  enabling  them  to  present  a  bold  front  to  any  western 
Power. 

A  large  increase  of  national  taxation  was  inevitable. 
The  annual  expenditure,  which  before  the  war  was  eighty 
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million  yen,*  suddenly  rose  after  it  to  two  hundred 
million  yen ;  and,  to  meet  this,  old  taxes  had  to  be  in- 
creased, and  many  new  ones  imposed.  Guided  by  Count 
Ifatsukata,  a  minister  of  long  experience,  whose  capa- 
city had  already  been  proved  by  the  skill  with  which 
he  had  restored  the  national  finances — shattered  by  the 
expenses  of  the  revolution  and  of  three  subsequent 
rebellions — ^to  a  condition  of  unquestioned  solvency,  the 
government  time  after  time  submitted  to  the  parliament 
measures  distributing  the  new  burthens  among  all  classes 
of  the  people  with  the  utmost  eqiuty,  only  to  find  them 
rejected;  and  several  years  had  to  pass  before  it  could 
see  its  new  schemes  in  full  operation.  Along  with  in- 
creased taxation,  effective  measures  were  taken  for  the 
encouragement  of  ag^culture,  commerce,  and  industry, 
the  government  recognising  that  increased  expenditure 
could  not  continue  to  be  borne  if  unaccompanied  by  in- 
creased industrial  development  and  consequent  national 
wealth. 

Railways,  telephone  and  telegraphic  lines  were  ex- 
tended ;  steamship  lines,  encouraged  by  heavy  subsidies, 
were  established,  not  only  between  the  coasts  of  China  and 
Japan,  but  to  India,  Australia,  England,  and  the  United 
States;  technical  schools  and  industrial  banks  were 
founded,  and  large  river-works  undertaken  to  prevent 
the  flooding  of  agricultural  districts,  from  which  Japan 
has  suffered,  and  still  occasionally  suffers,  so  much.  The 
national  currency  was  a  silver  one ;  and  the  depreciation 
of  silver  exercised  a  damaging  influence,  both  on  foreign 
trade  and  domestic  industry.  The  frequent  fluctuations 
in  its  value  hampered  foreign  commercial  transactions, 
while  at  home  there  was  an  abnormal  rise  of  prices, 
and  a  ruinous  spirit  of  speculation  was  widely  developed. 
The  payment  of  the  war  indemnity  from  China,  in  the 
equivalent  of  230,000,000  taeb  in  English  gold,  opened  the 
way  for  creating  a  gold  reserve ;  and  on  the  strength  of 
that  a  gold  standard  of  currency  was  adopted,  which 
came  into  force  in  October  1897.  The  bill  by  which  it  was 
established  was  submitted  to  the  parliament  in  March 
of  the  same  year,  and  passed  in  a  few  days;  but  it  is 

^  A  *  yen'  is  almost  exactly  equal  to  a  florin ;  thus  a  division  of  a  sum  of 
yen  by  ten  gives  the  equivalent  in  pounds  sterling. 
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8oi4t)«jy  aa  exaggovation  to  say  that  ii  wm  tho.diUy 
^l$tAac^  in  which  the  paat-heUufn  meaBu)tM  oi  the  goV^m* 
ixi^^  m^tiwith  uo.sariow  oppoBitiopa.^   A  hoaltiiier  and 
mora  dignified  tone  haa  now  begun  to  appaar  in  padia- 
^l^nt^   ,  Pebc^tes  are  .moderate  in  language  and  length ; 
Uie  heokUng  of  ministems  h^ts  .ceased;  substantial  land 
^ffeiotiye  work,  i^  done  in  committee  ^.aodt.the  consolida- 
tipii ,  o£  ;n^mepcoup   petty  pairties  has   imposed  lofii  the 
Jlead^r?  c^  resppn^ibility.fogr.^nforpiog  discipdine  oa  iiieit: 
^embers  wljuch  is.  beginning  to.  b^  Adequately  discharged* 
.^t.i^p^pr^sent^  time  there  may  be  said  to:()>a  four 
parties,  in  the  Jfapanese  pi|rliament»  but  two  of  these — 
t)^e  ;ip(LperiAU8t^  (avowed  ,9upipo?ters  of  the  cabinet)  and 
j^  Independents .  (iiiainly .  reinventing  i  the .  eommaroial 
classes)— a«:e  pomparatiyely  insignifleanti  in  numbeni)'  so 
9iu^h,0o  ^h^tithe  present  govQmxnent  is  dependent. on  the 
g<>odr'will  of  th§  QQnptitutipnali8ts4  The  other  two,  coizres* 
PQpdmg  ji^  genersl  to  our  Conservatives  sAd:. liberals, 
are  the  Sei-yu-Kai  (Constitutionalists)  and  the  Shimpoto 
(Progri9S^iyQ9 ;   literaUy,    ',wBik  fwward   party ')^     The 
acknowledged  leader,  of  the  .firsti  which  at:  present  rpos- 
susses  an»  o^t^erwhelming  majoril^y,  is  iiw.  Marquis  Ito;  of 
the  seeon^t  Cqmit  Okuma.    Count  Okuma;wost>iie.of  the 
mp^t  distiIlgu]shod,8tatesm^n  who  took  a  leading  share 
both  in  the  revolution. itself  and  in  the  promotion  of  the 
subsequent  refoirms. .  He  remained  a  cabinet  minister  until 
1881,  when  he  separated  from  the  cabinet  on  the  ground — 
no;t  admitted  lyy  his  colleagues — ^that  the  time .  had  then 
already  come  for  the  establishment  of  a  parliament  in 
fulfilment  of  the  Mikado's  coronation  oath.    Eight  years 
later  he  was  again  in  ojffice  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Aff Kirs ; 
but»  having  narrowly  escaped  assassination,  with  th^'loss 
of  a  leig  from  the  ei^plpsion  of  a  bomb,  he  was  forced  to 
i^sign  by  the  popular  clamour  which  his  policy  in  regard 
to  the  revision  of  th^  treaties  produced.     Since  then, 
wi,th  the  exception  pf  a  short,  interval  during  which  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  government,  he  has  remained  in 
opposition,  the  head  of  the  political  party  whose  avowed 
pbjeot   is  to  bring    about  party«govemment ;   and   his 
ambition  .is  to  be  prime  minister  in  a  government  brought 
into  and  maintained  in  office  by  a  strong  parliamentary 
party. 

Count  Okuma  is  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  thought 
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in  Japan,  and  is  regairded  by  many  Japanese  as  even  a 
greater  staitesman  than  the  Marquis  Ito.  Recognising 
that  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  the  effective  working  of  a 
constitutional  system  is  the  absence  of  the  moral  force 
which  must  be  given  to  any  iK>litical  party  by  the  active 
support  of  the  people,  he  haisi  established  a  large  college  or 
school  in  Tokio,  which  includes  Professor  lyenaga  in  its 
eminent  teaching  staff,  and  is  said  to  number  at  present 
over  a  thousand  prupils.  Here,  besides  all  the  branches  of 
a  general  Education,  the  Ciount's  political  principles  are 
taught,  to  be  ultimately  spread  through  the  country  by 
intelligent,  highly  educated  and  enthusiastic  graduates; 
and  his  hope  is  that,  ere  many  years  have  passed,  the 
political  understanding  of  the  people  will  have  become  so 
developed  that  their  parliamentary  representatives  will 
receive  from  them  such  a  measure  of  support  as  will 
make  their  demands  irresistible. 

The  Marquis  Ito,  on  the  other  hand,  is  no  avowed  ad- 
vocate of  party-govemment,  certainly  not  of  its  creation 
within  time  now  in  view;  and  the  word  *club,'  applied 
to  the  political  association  which  he  leads,  shows  that  he 
disdains  the  very  name  of  '  party.*  Still,  as  this  *  club  * 
has  now  absorbed  the  members  of  the  former  Jiyuto,  or 
*  party  of  liberty,'  which,  under  the  leadership  of  Coimt 
Itagaki,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  agitation  for  a  parlia- 
ment and  in  the  subsequent  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment, he  has  among  his  nominal  followers  a  large  element 
deeply  impressed  with  advanced  views  of  government 
by  and  for  the  people.  Japan  has,  in  his  opinion,  suffered 
much  from  the  semblance  of  party-government  in  the 
feudal  past,  when  national  were  subordinated  to  family 
interests*  The  consequent  abuses  were  not  then  fatal,  as 
Japan  was  not  in  contact  with  the  outside  world ;  but,  in 
his  view,  nothing  is  more  detrimental  to  the  interests  and 
honour  q£  the  nation  than  that  party  politics  should  be 
allowed  to  influence  international  affairs,  as  they  must 
when  once  they  have  become  the  basis  on  which  the 
government  of  the  country  Crests. 

Against  this  danger  the  power  of  the  Crown  is  the 
great  safeguard.  TVliatever  may  be  the  warmth  of  an- 
tagonism prevailing  between  political  x>arties  in  Jajian,  or 
whatever  the  opposition  to  the  government  at  any  par- 
ticular crisis,  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  remains  as 
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unqueationedy  his  commands  as  implicitly  obeyedi  as  they 
were  theoretically  in  ancient  days.  His  wish  has  only  to 
be  expressed,  and  all  opposition  ceases ;  and  the  inherited 
reverence  for  his  person,  deeply  implanted  in  the  hearts 
of  the  i>eople  since  the  dawn  of  history,  at  once  conges 
the  most  violent  politician  into  a  submissive  worshipper 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  who  can  do  no  wrong.  This 
wish  is,  however,  only  expressed  as  a  last  resort.  Taking, 
as  the  present  Emperor  does,  a  keen  and  active  interest 
in  the  administration,  intimately  acquainted  with  its 
practical  details  and  the  personaUties  of  its  chief  miem- 
bers,  he  is  no  autocrat  in  practice.  His  influence  is  only 
called  for  in  grave  emergencies,  and  the  country  is  on 
ordinary  occasions  left  to  work  out  its  own  internal  sal- 
vation through  its  accredited  representatives,  while  the 
government  is  administered  by  the  bureaucracy,  all 
the  members  of  which  are  appointed  by  and  responsible 
to  the  Crown. 

In  international  matters  the  unbending  patriotism 
which,  to  a  degree  that  approaches  the  fanatical,  animates 
every  Japanese  down  to  the  lowest  coolie,  may  be  always 
relied  upon  to  quench  at  once  all  party  disputes,  and 
obtain  for  the  ministers  in  power  the  united  and  un- 
questioning support  of  all  classes.  There  can  never  be, 
unless  the  whole  nation  is  transformed,  such  a  thing  as 
a  '  little-Japan '  party.  Parliamentary  government  had 
sunk  to  its  lowest  ebb  before  the  outbreskk  of  the  Chinese 
war.  The  lower  house  was  composed  of  an  infinite 
number  of  cliques,  unworthy  of  the  name  of  parties,  all 
antagonistic  to  each  other,  and  with  no  common  bond 
but  that  all  were  equally  antagonistic  to  the  government. 
The  declaration  of  war  was  accompanied  by  a  complete 
transformation.  Supplies  asked  for  were  voted  without 
a  dissenting  voice.  No  measure  taken  by  the  government 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  was  even  criticised  (so 
ci&cient  were  all  these  meastures  that  none,  perhaps,  ever 
afforded  scope  for  criticism) ;  and  so  long  as  the  war  lasted 
parliamentary  tumult  entirely  ceased.  More  recently — 
and  this  is  an  instance  of  special  interest  to  ourselves — the 
announcement  that  the  Emperor  had  concluded  an  alli- 
ance with  England  was  received  without  one  word  of 
unfavourable  comment,  though,  until  that  announcement 
was  made,  Anglophobes  were  by  no  means  unknown  or 
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unheard  among  Japanese  statefimen,  i>oliticians,  officials, 
and  people. 

We  may  here  refer  to  Mr  Bansome's  admirable  work 
on  *  Japan  in  Transition,*  which  describes  Japanese  pro*- 
gress  and  policy  from  the  war  with  China  to  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  This  book  bears  convincing  internal  evi- 
dence of  careful  and  accurate  observation  and  impartial 
thought,  and  we  can  conscientiously  recommend  it  to  the 
study  of  those  of  our  readers  who,  while  unwilling  to 
take  the  trouble  of  searching  through  the  vast  mass  of 
material  on  special  subjects  that  is  now  available,  desire 
to  obtain  a  sound  knowledge  of  modem  Japanese  con- 
ditions, i>olitical,  commercial,  and  social.  One  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance, 
now,  happily,  an  accomplished  fact ;  and  the  mutual  ad- 
vantages of  this  step  are  so  clearly  stated  by  Mr  Ran- 
some  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  them  here. 

We  do  not,  however,  agree  with  the  author  in  his 
opinion  that,  prior  to  that  treaty,  hatred  and  dread  of 
Russia  were  universal  throughout  Japan.  Russia,  as 
being  the  prime  mover  in  the  spoliation  of  Japan  after 
the  Chinese  war,  was  at  first  the  object  of  very  bitter 
feelings  in  the  Japanese  nation.  It  was  Russia  also  that 
seemed  to  menace,  more  than  any  other  Power,  the 
integrity  of  China,  which  Japan  wished  to  lead  into  the 
paths  of  western  civilisation,  and  to  develope  on  com- 
mercial and  military  lines;  it  was  Russia,  finally,  that 
threatened  to  absorb  Corea,  and  establish  a  military  base, 
almost  within  sight  of  the  shores  of  Japan,  which  would 
ultimately  imperil  her  national  existence.  Naturally, 
therefore,  Russia  was  dreaded;  but  soon  after  the  war 
there  arose  a  strong  party  in  Japan  whose  hatred  and 
dread  yielded  to  the  desire  to  come  to  terms  with  Russia, 
and,  working  hand  in  hand  with  her,  to  grasp  the  mastery 
of  the  Far  East.  Russia,  so  long  as  she  recognised  the 
integrity  of  Corea,  might  have  a  free  hand  elsewhere  in 
the  Asiatic  continent,  while  Japan  might  seek  territorial 
extension  in  the  southern  Pacific. 

England,  it  was  true,  might  be  the  natural  ally  of 
Japan.  On  the  seas  they  could  together  more  than 
hold  their  own  against  any  possible  combination  of  other 
maritime  Powers.  Commercially,  English  and  Japanese 
interests  and  policies  in  the  Far  East  were  identical,  both 
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hoping  to  see  markets,  beyond  tlie  dreams  of  avarice, 
opened  for  tlieir  increasing  manufactures  among  ihe 
milliona  of  the  population  in  Ohina ;  both  having  as  their 
main  objects  the  preservation  of  China's  territoriid  in- 
tegrity, and  the  maintenance  of  the  open  door.  In  that 
community  of  interests  England  and  Japan  were  bound 
by  the  closest  ties.  But  England's  traditional  i>olicy  of 
isolation,  and  her  persistent  refusal  to  fetter  herself  by 
alliances  binding  her  to  definite  courses  of  action  under 
certain  contingencies,  appeared  to  show  that  not  even 
the  most  cogent  evidence  of  what  was  most  conducive  to 
her  national  welfare  in  the  Far  East  would  tempt  her 
into  an  alliance  with  Japan ;  while  it  seemed  equally 
hopeless  to  expect  that  England,  labouring  under  the 
burthen  of  the  South  African  war,  would,  unless  bound 
by  such  an  alliance,  extond  to  Japan  anything  more  than 
passive  sympathy  were  the  latter  foned  to  draw  the 
sword  in  defence  of  her  vital  interests  or  her  national 
existence. 

Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  could  always  rely  on  the 
help  of  an  ally,  powerful  both  by  land  and  sea.  What^ 
ever  happened  in  the  Far  East,  the  relations  between 
IVance  and  Russia  were  so  close  that  neither  country  was 
likely  to  be  found  working  independently  of  the  other ; 
and  any  third  Power  intorf ering  with  either  was  certain 
to  find  itself  confronted  by  both.  Witii  Manchuria  Japan 
enjoys  a  large  and  increasing  trade ;  but  her  interest  in 
Manchuria  is  not  so  important  as  to  drive  her  into  war 
to  prevent  a  Russian  occupation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
independence  of  Corea  is  an  essential  element  in  the 
national  security  of  Japan,  and  she  is  resolved  to  resist 
the  destruction  of  that  independence  to  the  last  gasp. 
It  was  naturally  argued  by  many  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  gain  this  vital  object  by  a  friendly  arrangement 
with  Russia,  instead  of  facing  in  the  near  future  the 
possibility  of  an  unequal  contest  with  two  great  Powers, 
from  which  Japan,  without  allies,  could  not  hope  to 
emerge  victorious. 

These  views  were  held«  it  is  true,  only  by  a  minority 
of  the  nation;  high  spirit  and  eonfidenee  in  their  own 
strength  led  the  majority  to  scout  the  idea  of  such  a 
treaty.  But,  had  the  alliance  proffered  to  Great  Britain 
been  rejected,  it  is  an  open  secret  that  a  similar  offer 
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wonld^have  been  made,  with  the  appxx>val  of  the  majority, 
tdlEtiiaBia.  It  would  hare  been  made  unwillingly,  bat  the 
altematiye  was 'inevitable ;  and  such  axL  event  would  have 
meant  irreparable  disaster  for  this  country*  Fortunately 
for  both  states,  this  has  been  avoided ;  and  when,  almost 
on  thoi  anniveiBary  6f  the  accession  of  Jimmu  Tenno, 
the  legendary  founder  of  the  dynasty^  and  of  the  birthday 
of  the  oanstUution,  the  ccmdusion  of  the  allianoe  with 
Great  Britain  was  unexpectedly  made  known  in  Japan, 
not  a  dissentient  word  was  heard  from  a  single  member 
of  the  minority.  The  news  was  welopmed  by  the  whole 
nation  with  an  outburst  of  enthusiastic  approvaL 

Soth  in  her  army  ahd  navy  there  are  many  prominent 
leaders  whose  pride  in  the  effidenoy,  and  implicit  trust  in 
the  valour  of  the  forces  under  their  command  makes  them 

» 

eager  to  seek  new  honour  and  draw  the  sword  on  any 
pretext,  while  in  the  geii&ral  population  are;to.  be  found 
thousands  of  ^Jin^oia '.  as  aggressive  and  loud-voiced,  in 
the  expression  <of  their  ambitions  as  the  worst  of  those  we 
have  known  in.England*  But  the  coiintry  is  governed  by 
prudent  and  faf-seeing  statesmen,  and  includes  a  con* 
sideri^ble  ntunbar  df  level*headed  men,  by  whom  t!he  alli- 
ance has  been  wdcomed  as  one  of  defence  and  not  of 
aggression,  a.nd  a9  -ah  unquestionable  guarantee  for  peace, 
which  will  enable  both  countries  to  act  together  during 
its  continuance  in  the  promotion  of  China's  progress  to- 
wards  civilisation^  The  advantages  that  it  confers  on 
England  are  fully  jgtasped  and  freely  discussed,  but  not 
more  so  than  those  it  has  given  to  Japan ;  and  the  two 
Powers,  confident  in  each  other's  honour  and  strength, 
and  assured  of  the  moral  support  of  the  United  Stated, 
oan  now  calmly  contemplate  any  possible  aliianee  between 
the  other  Powers  of  the  world. 

The  Japanese  army  is  at  present  undergoing  a  process 
of  expansion  which  will  be  nominally  completed  during 
the  present  year,  though  some  years  must  still  elapse  be- 
fore the  reserves  attain  their  full  intended  strength.  Its 
effective  strength  on  a.  peaKse  footing  is  about  150,000  men ; 
and  iii  case  of  war  it  can  be  raised,  by  calling  out  the  first 
land  second  reserves,  ta  460,000  well  armed,  well  equipped, 
and  thoroughly  drilled  men,  commanded  by  dOOO  officers. 
The  bravery,  endurance,  discipline,  and  humanity  of  the 
Japanese  soldiers  were  fully  demonstrated,  in  the  face 
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of  ail  the  allies,  during  the  operations  in  China  in  1900  i 
and  the  entire  organisation — staff,  commissariat,  intelli- 
gence, and  hospital — of  the  army  is  in  every  detail  as 
perfect  as  the  fighting  elements.  As  a  naval  Power  Japan 
takes  the  first  place  in  Far-Eastern  seas.  She  possesses 
six  homogeneous  battle-ships  of  the  laigest  class  and  most 
modem  type  of  construction,  six  armoured  cruisers,  scarcely 
inferior  to  battle-ships  in  fighting  strength,  and  sixteen 
protected  cruisers,  with  a  large  fleet  of  torpedo-destroyers 
and  torpedo-boats.  All  British  officers  who  have  served 
in  the  Far  East  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  personnel;  and,  as  a  fighting  man,  the 
Japanese  blue-jacket  has  shown  himself  to  be  no  less 
formidable  than  his  comrade  on  land.  Army  and  navy 
combine  to  make  Japan  a  strong  military  power;  and 
both  are  supported  by  a  mercantile  steam  marine,  of 
an  aggregate  of  nearly  600,000  tons,  which  is  sufficient 
to  provide  all  the  transport  that  is  likely  to  be  required. 

Financially,  the  position  of  Japan  may  be  regarded  as 
sound.  Her  people  have  borne,  without  a  sign  of  distress, 
an  immensely  increased  burthen  of  taxation ;  the  national 
debt,  almost  exclusively  domestic,  is  only  fifty-two  millions 
sterling;  and,  apart  from  taxation,  the  revenue  of  the 
government  derived  from  public  undertakings  and  state 
property,  such  as  state-owned  railways,  docks,  post  and 
telegraph  services,  exceeds  five  millions  sterling,  sufficient 
in  itself  to  provide  the  interest  for  a  much  greater  national 
debt,  even  at  the  high  rates  prevalent  in  the  East.  Japan 
has  now  3900  miles  of  railways,  the  working  profits 
of  which  are  steadily  increasing,  and  on  which  over 
28,000,000  passengers  were  carried  in  the  year  1000. 
The  total  length  of  telegraphs  is  50,000  miles,  and  the  in- 
ternal telegrams  sent  in  1890  numbered  15,500,000,  while 
the  lettei*s,  etc.,  dealt  with  by  the  post-office,  reached  a 
total  of  630,000,000.  At  the  dose  of  1899  private  invest- 
ments, fully  paid,  in  industrial,  commercial,  railway,  and 
banking  companies,  amounted  to  88,000,0002.  sterling,  and 
the  deposits  in  banks  to  56,000,0001.  Of  the  development 
and  the  future  prospects  of  Japanese  industry  and  com- 
merce, and  of  their  special  interest  and  importance  to 
Oreat  Britain,  we  hope  to  speak  in  another  article. 
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Art.  XI.— A  COUNCIL  OP  TRADE. 

It  is  difficult  to  recall  an  incident  which  has  awakened 
so  widespread  an  interest  and  apprehension  amongst  the 
people  of  these  islands  as  the  institution  of  the  Atlantic 
Shipping  Combination,  and  its  incidental  absorption  of 
the  great  steamship  enterprise  of  which  the  country  was 
perhaps  more  proud  than  of  any  other.  The  creation 
of  a  man  of  genius,  the  White  Star  Line  became,  under 
his  auspices,  one  of  the  most  admirably  managed  and 
prosperous  concerns  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  apprehension  of  its  loss 
aroused  a  feeling  of  painful  suspense,  and  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  transfer  a  feeling  of  dismay,  in  the  minds  of 
most  thinking  people.  That  any  foreign  combination 
could  bo  strong  enough,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  to  deprive 
the  Mistress  of  the  Seas  of  the  flower  of  her  shipping, 
had  not  entered  as  a  possible  contingency  into  the  minds 
of  her  people.  Fortunately,  it  is  not  a  characteristic  of 
this  country  to  despair  after  defeat,  or  to  resort  to 
pessimism  as  regards  the  future ;  but  sufficient  has  be- 
fallen us  to  prescribe  a  yery  clear  duty  to  those  in  a 
position  to  influence  the  mind  of  the  nation ;  and  under 
a  sense  of  this  responsibility  we  haye  undertaken  a  brief 
consideration  of  existing  circumstances. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  enter  at  length 
into  the  debateable  question  of  the  trcule-conditions  and 
prospects  of  these  islands.  The  highest  authorities  are 
not  at  one  upon  the  subject,  and  it  is  not  material  to  our 
present  purpose  whether  British  trade  be  upon  the  in- 
crease or  upon  the  decline.  One  fact  is  incontestable, 
and  that  is,  that  this  country  is  exposed  to  more  serious 
emergencies,  and  to  keener  and  more  formidable  competi- 
tion, than  eyer  in  its  previous  history.  Now  the  danger 
to  England  lies  in  the  fact  that  she  has  so  long  been  the 
cradle  of  industry,  of  inventiveness,  and  of  enterprise, 
that  faith  in  her  star  appears  to  be  an  ineradicable 
principle  of  her  people.  There  is  a  truly  British  convic- 
tion that  we  shall  sooner  or  later  come  out  at  the  top, 
and  to  that  conviction,  unaided  by  sufficient  efforts  to 
secure  its  justification,  it  is  to  be  feared  we  may  cling  too 
long. 

Once  the  emporium  of  the  world's  commerce,  England 
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has  taught  other  nations  to  manufacture,  to  trade»  and, 
what  is  ahnost  more  serious  for  her,  to  carry  for  them- 
selves; This  decentralisation,  so  far  as  Great  Britain 
is  concerned,  has  heen  in  progress  for  the  past  half- 
century,  and  was  accentuated  hy  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  when  the  Mediterranean  and  other  countries 
instituted  Eastern  trading-fleets  of  their  own,  carrying 
their  own  goods,  importing  and  exporting  free  of  toll  to 
Great  Britain.  The  same  process  has  been  going  on  in 
many  parts  of  the  world;  and  it  long  «inoe  became 
inevitable  that,  as  the  great  distributing  centre  of  trade, 
this  country  must,  to  a  considerable  extent,  lose  her 
commanding  position. 

The  process  has,  of  course,  been  gradual,  and  many 
compensating  advantages  have  served  to  mitigate  the 
loss.  Owing,  however,  to  recent  extraordinary  and  sen- 
sational developments,  it  becomes  imperative  to  consider 
this  country's  position;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
point  out  that  the  more  immediate  risk  in  such  con- 
sideration is  that  hasty  expedients,  legislative  or  other^ 
wise,  may  be  advocated  and  adopted  without  that 
systematised  enquiry  and  study  which  sound  business 
principles  demand.  With  full  respect  we  submit  that  at 
the  present  moment  no  machinery  of  state  exists  for  such 
a  study  of  our  national  conunercial  policy  as  a  whole. 

Then,  again,  is  it  clear  that  successive  British  Gk>vem- 
ments  have  shown  any  disposition  to  attach  paramount 
importance  to  commercial  questions,  and  do  they  even 
now  concern  themselves  in  such  matters  as  keenly  as  do 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  Germany  ? 
Does  the  Prime  Minister  habitually  address  the  country 
as  the  President  speaks  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress, 
or  as  the  Emperor  William  speaks  to  his  people  ?  Oom-^ 
pebre,  for  example,  extracts  from  the  utterances  of  our 
Government,  expressed  in  the  two  latest  royal  speeches 
to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  characteristic  extracts 
from  the  two  latest*  presidential  addresses,  and  from 
speeches  of  the  German  Emperor. 

The  Queen's  si>eech  of  January  30th,  1900,  contained 
references  to  limited  liability  companies,  lunacy,  work- 
ing-class dwellings,  railway  servants'  accidents,  but  no 
indication  of  commercial  policy.  The  King's  speech  of 
February  14th,  1901,  contained  teferences  to  ihcrease  o^ 
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the  e£Gicie&cy  of  militaiy  forces,  chaaiges  in  the  Court  of 
Final  Appeal,  education,  voluntaay  sale  of  land  to  Irish 
tenants,  factory  and  workshopsi  lunatics,  public  health, 
prevention  of  drunkenness,  literary  cop^ght,  but  no 
reference  whatever  to  commerce.  We  may  search  the 
speeches  of  most  of  our  statesihen  in  vain  for  evidence 
that  the  subject  of  commerce  is  absorbing  or  even 
interesting  to  them,  that  it  deserves  study  on  their  part, 
or  that  the  nation  is  entitied  in  this  respect  to  light  and 
leading  from  its  Gk>vemment ;  and  it  is  not  unnatural  to 
draw  the  conclusion  that  the  fact  is  due  to  the  conspicu- 
ous absence  of  business  men,  with  one  notable  exception, 
both  from  the  present  Cabinet  and  its  predecessors. 

Let  us  compare  with  these  symptoms  of  neglect  a 
typical  pastoge  from  President  McKinley's  first  message 
to  Congress,'  dated  December  5th,  1890. 

*  The  value  of  an  American  merchant  marine  to  the  exten- 
sion of  our  commercial  trade  and  the  strengthening  of  our 
power  upon  the  sea  invites  the  immediate  action  of  the 
Congress.  Our  national  development  will  be  one-sided  and 
unsatisfactory  so  long  as  the  remarkable  growth  of  our  mland 
industries  remains  unaccompanied  by  progress  on  the  seas. 
There  is  no  lack  of  constitutional  authority  for  legislation 
which  shall  give  to  the  country  maritime  strength  comment 
surate  with  its-  industrial  achievements  and  with  its  rank 
among  the  nations  of  the  eavtii*'  > 

Again,  President  Roosevelt,  in  his  first  message  to 
Congress  (December  3rd,  1901),  spoke  as  follows ; 

'  There  should  be  ereated  a  Cabinet  officer,  to  be  known  as 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Industries.  It  should  be  his 
province  to  deal  with  comm^xse  in  its  broadest  sense,  in- 
cluding, among  many  other  things,  whatever  concerns  labour, 
and  all  matters  afFecting  the  great  business  qorporations  and 
our  merchant  marine.  The  course  proposed  is  one  phase  of 
what  should  be  a  comprehensive  and  far-reaching  scheme  of 
constructive  statesmanship  for  the  broadening  of  our  markets, 
securing  our  business  interests  on  a  safe  basis,  and  making  firm 
our  new  xx)sition  in  the  international  industrial  world.' 

It  will  be  news,  We  imagine,  to  many  of  our  readers, 
that  the  President's  speech  to  Congress  forms  a  pamphlet 
of  some  fifty  pages,  full  of  closely  reasoned  statefiOoan- 
ship,  and  contains  not  only  a  remarkable  summary  of  the 
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nation's  history  for  the  past  year,  but  an  equally  remark- 
able declaration  of  policy,  of  enterprise,  and  even  of 
enthusiasm  for  years  to  come. 

Nor  does  a  less  serious  and  practical  conception  of  his 
duty,  in  a  commercial  direction,  animate  the  utterances  of 
the  German  Emperor.  At  Cuxhayen,  on  June  8th,  1901, 
he  said: 

*  We  have  fought  for  our  place  in  the  sun  and  have  won  it. 
It  will  be  my  business  to  see  that  we  retain  this  place  in  the 
Sim,  so  that  the  rays  of  that  sim  may  exert  a  fructifying 
influence  upon  our  foreign  trade  and  trafSic,  and  upon  our 
industry  and  agriculture  at  home.' 

At  the  opening  of  the  Dortmund  and  Ems  Canal  on 
August  11th,  1899,  the  Emperor  pointed  out  that  the  con- 
struction of  large  waterways  was  absolutely  necessary, 
and  would  be  a  blessing  both  to  industry  and  agriculture. 

'The  growing  needs  of  the  country'  (he  continued)  'demand 
more  extended  and  easier  modes  of  commtmication.  The 
might  of  a  strong  Empire,  under  one  wiU,  should  be  exercised 
for  this  great  work.' 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  the  initiative 
belongs  to  the  sovereign  in  this  country,  but  it  does 
appear  to  us  to  be  the  function  of  his  responsible 
ministers,  by  a  more  pronounced  recognition  of  com- 
mercial interests,  to  place  the  commercial  and  industrial 
development  of  the  Empire  among  their  foremost  aims. 
Whether  a  royal  or  imperial  incentive  or  initiative  may 
or  may  not  possess  a  value,  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss ; 
but  at  all  events,  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  progressive  and 
remarkable  of  European  sovereigns,  it  certainly  does  so. 
The  weighty  utterances  of  the  German  Emperor,  such  as 
those  quoted  above,  are  not  only  studied  by  his  people 
but  by  the  world  at  large.  He  is  at  the  present  moment 
busily  cultivating  sentimental,  but  possibly  not  impolitic, 
relations  with  the  American  people.  The  interest  he 
takes  in  marine  affairs,  and  his  admiration  for  men 
eminent  in  trade  and  shipping,  were  strikingly  shown  by 
the  message  he  sent  to  the  late  Mr  Ismay  on  his  death- 
bed ;  and  he  has  recently  bestowed  distinguished  honours 
upon  an  eminent  representative  of  German  shipping 
interests,   terming  him  a  far-seeing   and   indefatigable 
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pioneer  of  German  trade— facts  worth  noting  if  merely 
as  evidence  of  the  sympathies  of  a  sagacious  ruler. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  German  interests  which  haye 
attached  themselves  to  the  Shipping  Combination  have 
done  so  under  conditions  more  favourable,  from  a  national 
point  of  view,  than  those  under  which  British  shipping 
has  passed  under  American  control.  The  German  subsidy 
regulations  forbid  the  transfer  of  shipping  to  foreign 
ownership,  and  require  the  crews  to  be  German,  except  in 
eases  where  physical  conditions  necessitate  the  employ- 
ment of  Asiatics ;  and,  while  the  arrangements  with  the 
Grermans  admit  no  change  of  the  flag,  and  are  practically 
what  are  termed  Freight  Conferences-— of  course  much 
more  complicated  and  far-reaching  than  others  of  the 
kind — ^the  arrangement  with  the  English  companies 
represents,  in  the  case  of  the  Leyland  Company,  control, 
and  of  the  other  companies  virtually  sale  outright,  with 
nothing  to  hinder  the  substitution,  should  Congress  pass 
the  requisite  Bill,  of  the  American  flag  for  the  British. 
The  wi^es  question  will  affect  the  decision  of  this  latter 
point,  seeing  that  German  wages  are  thirty  per  cent, 
lower  than  English,  and  English  wages  thirty  per  cent, 
lower  than  American;  thus  the  purchasing  influences 
may  defer  taking  a  course  which  would  compel  the  em- 
ployment of  none  but  American  seamen.  The  Germans, 
in  short,  have  merely  entered  into  an  alliance,  with  a 
certain  restriction  of  their  operations  in  the  Ajnerican 
interest ;  and  Herr  Ballin,  the  able  representative  of  the 
Hamburg- American  Company,  informed  his  shareholders 
that  the  understanding  with  the  German  Government 
had  been  useful  in  protecting  the  Qerman  companies  from 
the  dangers  of  Americanisation — surely  a  weighty  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  a  clearer  comprehension  of  commer- 
cial interests  on  the  part  of  our  Government. 

Again,  the  Secretary-General  of  the  French  Trans- 
atlantic Line  recently  stated  that  his  company  could  not 
join  the  Trust  without  the  consent  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment. Such  a  step,  he  remarked,  would  be  fatal  from  an 
economic  point  of  view,  besides  constituting  a  real  danger 
from  the  military  stand-point.  In  the  event  of  war, 
vessels  belonging  to  the  American  Trust,  flying  the 
American  flag,  would  be  employed  by  the  United  States 
as  cruisers,  au^dliary  transports,  and  scouts.  The  Secret 
Vol.  IW.—No,  39  U  q 
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tary-General  concluded  by  asking,  'What  European  nation 
would  be  able  to  hold  such  a  fleet  in  check? * 

The  course  which  our  Oovemment  have  taken  in 
existing  circumstances  has  been  to  re-appoint  a  Select 
Committee  for  the  consideration  of  Foreign  Shipping 
Subsidies.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  conclusions  of  that 
Committee  will  have  little  more  than  a  historical  value. 
It  is  difBcult  to  see  how  any  state  remedy  can  be  devised 
to  secure  this  country  against  the  loss  of  British  tonnage, 
unless  it  be  to  relieve  the  British  shipowner,  sorely 
pressed  by  competition  and  by  the  advantages  bestowed 
upon  his  competitcnra  by  foreign  governments,  from  every 
needless  burden  which  handicaps  him  in  his  struggle  to 
retain  British  trade.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  suggest 
conditions  under  which  relief  might  be  reasonably  claimed ; 
but  the  views  of  British  sUp-owhers  have  been  ably  and 
temperately  expressed  by  Mr  E.  A.  Beaeley,  chairman 
of  the  Liverpool  Steamship  Owners'  Association,  a  body 
whose  members  own  or  control  one  fifth  of  the  steam- 
tonnage  sailing  under  the  British  flag ;  and  such  views  as 
these  it  is  neither  wise  nor  safe  for  the  Gkivemment  to 
disregard.    Mr  Beazley  says : 

'If  such  power  as  is  represented  by  our  mercantile 
marine  is  not  to  pass  away,  and  that  at  no  distant  date,  the 
country  must  understand  what  is  happening  and  act  without 
delay,  for  the  business  is  pressing.  If  it  is  not  prepared,  like 
every  other  country,  to  pay  directly  for  the  benefit  of  main- 
taining an  efficient  mercantile  marine,  it  must  sweep  away  the 
mass  of  useless  and  harassing  regulations  that  have  been 
allowed  to  collect  round  our  shipping  trade  during  the  last 
fifty  years.  It  must  enforce  only  such  regulations  as  are 
essential  to  maintain  the  safety  of  life  and  proi)erty  at  sea, 
and  it  must  insist  upon  these  being  complied  with  by  every 
ship,  British  and  foreign,  that  trades  in  and  out  of  the  ports 
pf  the  Empire.  It  must  cease  to  make  the  ship-owners  pay  for 
the  lighting  of  the  coasts.  I  do  not  think  that  we  make  too 
great  a  demand  upon  our  country.' 

Mr  Gbrald  Balfour  at  Liverpool,  on  the  14th  December 
1901,  made  the  striking  declaration  that,  more  than  any 
other  industry,  the  mercantile  marine  was  essential  to, 
and  intimately  connected  with,  the  life  of  the  nation^ 
Other  industries  might  decay  and  perish;  it  was  otherwise 
with  the  shipping  industry.    The  loss  of  the  mercantile 
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marme  would  mean  nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of 
the  British  EJmpire  itself.  That  Empire  was  essentially  the 
Empire  of  the  seas;  it  rested  upon  two  great  supports, 
the  navy  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  mercantile  marine 
in  thid  second; 

It  hi  too  little  realised  that  we  are  an  island  Power, 
the  Inost  widely-scattered  Empire  known  to  history. 
Ocean  transport  to  and  from  our  coasts  is  what  the 
circrulation  of  the  blood  is  to  the  head ;  and  the  transfer  of 
such  trades  and  fleets  as  those  of  the  Leyland,  the  Dbmin- 
ion^  and  the  White  Star  lines,  means  nothing'  more  nor 
less  'than  the  s^^tsiiice  of  arteries  of  commerce,  with 
results  impossiUe  to  foretell.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  shipping  lines'  transferred  to  American  control  repre- 
sent perhaps  two  thirds  of  the  entire  Atlantic  trade,  and 
coniddbrably  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  trade  between 
the'XJiiited  Statei^  and  the  port  of  London.  The  influences 
"V^Hidh  the  combination  may  exercise  on  the  domestic 
trade  of  this  country  cannot  but  be  great,  as  it  will,  by 
iti»'  defensi"^  and  offensive  alliances  and  its  enormous 
command  of  resources  in  toiinage,  be  enabled  to  compete 
with  and  kiU  any  threatened  opposition  to  its  services. 
Thb  following  are  the  figfures  of  tonnage  transferred : 

.    '  •  •  •    ' 

White  Stw •  aa4,77C^  toii0« 

Leyland.        .        .        •        .  ,.    •  •  296,376    „ 

American       •        •        ,        .        .  •  180,305 

Atlaalio  Tranaport        .        •    -    •  •  214,701 

,  fionlnioa       »       •        •        •       »  •  122,876 
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So  far  as  the  action  of  the  White  Star  shareholders, 
who  have  been  bitterly  criticised,  is  concerned,  it  appears 
to  usamonstrbu3  assertion  that  a  British  ship-owner  is 
not  entitled  to  the  freest  disposal  of  his  property,  l^ere 
was^' no  compulsion,  nor  could  there  be  any,  upon  the 
White  Star  Company  to  forgo  an  offer  beyond  the  dreams 
of  avarice  for  the  sake  of  patriotic  sentiment,  or  for  the 
sake  of  the  British  nation.  The  nation  is  wealthy  enough, 
if  properly  guided,  to  dispense  with  sacrifices  on  the  part 
of  private' individuals. 

Now  it  18  not  a  difficult  task '  to  arouse  ctctive  interest 
ifa'  matters  concerning  the  lloyal  Navy,  which  enlists  the 
national  pride  and  might  safely  claim  any  sacrifice  on 
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the  part  of  the  nation ;  but  to  create  any  interest  at  all 
in  our  merchant  navy  has  hitherto  proved  impossible* 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  loss  of  the  White  Star 
and  other  fleets  will  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise  if  it 
convinces  the  people  of  this  country,  in  the  first  place, 
that  our  merchant  navy  is  of  as  primary  and  vital  conse- 
quence to  the  Empire  as  is  the  Boyal  Navy  itself ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  that  the  Boyal  Navy  is  as  much  depen- 
dent upon  the  merchant  navy  as  the  protection  of  our 
merchant  ships  is  the  foremost  and  most  responsible 
duty  of  our  ships  of  war. 

It  is  not  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  our  contention, 
to  assume  that  the  whole  or  the  principal  portion  of  our 
steam-ship  lines  may  be  expected  to  pass  out  of  British 
hands ;  but  it  is  manifest  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  very  cream  of  our  shipping — whether  from  causes 
over  which  we  have  no  control,  or  from  causes  which, 
unfortunately,  we  never  attempted  to  foresee  or  to  pro- 
vide against— has  passed  with  its  trade  away  from  this 
country  for  ever.  Lamentable  as  the  fact  may  be,  we 
shall  welcome  it  if  only  it  opens  wide  the  eyes  of  our 
Government,  and  if  it  determines  them  to  bring  the  state 
machinery  up  to  date,  and  to  adopt  the  most  practical 
and  efiKcient  methods  of  studying  the  various  possibilities 
which  may  affect  the  future  of  our  commerce.  It  is  only 
too  obvious  that,  with  a  diminishing  mercantile  marine, 
oiir  trade  must  dwindle.  Not  only  would  it  be  impossible  to 
maintain  on  a  satisfactory  footing  trades  dependent  upon 
foreigfn  shipping,  but  the  actual  transfer  of  shipping- 
tonnage  and  of  trading-power  to  a  rival  nation  brings 
the  additional  danger,  already  pointed  out,  of  an  ever- 
encroaching  competition. 

An  exaggerated  importance  may  have  been  attached  to 
the  possibility  of  recently  transferred  shipping  being  used 
in  competition  with  this  country  in  existing  British  trades, 
other  than  the  Atlantic — ^for  example,  from  the  United 
Elingdom  to  Australia;  and  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
where  American  influences  do  not  control  the  freight, 
the  danger  need  not  be  too  seriously  regarded.  The 
greatest  danger  would,  so  far  as  we  can  form  an  opinion, 
appear  to  lie  in  the  fact,  not  that  such  fine  fleets  have 
passed  from  our  control,  but  that  they  have  passed  under 
influences  independent  of  profit-making,  infl,uences  which 
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could  evon  sustain  an  habitual  loss  in  order  to  achieve 
the  larger  considerations  which  may  prove  to  have 
inspired  the  purchase.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  predominance  of  American  exports,  controlling  the 
eastward  freight  upon  the  Atlantic,  has  for  some  time 
ensured  to  the  States  a  considerable  voice  in  the  fortunes 
and  interests  of  the  respective  steamship  lines ;  and  this 
fact  makes  it  aU  the  more  difficult  to  realise  the  motives 
which  prompted  the  payment  of  excessive  prices  for 
British  merchant  fleets,  unless  the  ultimate  intention 
should  be  to  carry  American  products  to  European  and 
other  shores,  regardless  of  profit  or  loss  upon  the  trans- 
port. Should  this  prove  to  be  the  policy  foreshadowed, 
America  would  come  forthwith  upon  our  frontiers,  and  a 
destructive  competition  on  the  part  of  American  manu- 
facturers might  result.  In  that  event  the  prospect  for 
our  industries  would  become  more  serious  than  hitherto, 
emanating,  as  the  competition  would,  from  a  race  which 
has  thoroughly  equipped  itself  for  the  conditions  of 
modem  competitive  trading. 

American  competition  is  the  most  formidable  to  which 
we  can  expect  to  be  exposed.  To  begin  with,  the  chief  of 
the  State  (at  all  events  in  recent  instances)  has  been  a 
statesman  of  business  g^asp;  his  Cabinet  is  composed 
mainly  of  business  men ;  and  their  policy  is  based  upon 
business  principles.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
American  people  at  large  are  strongly  imbued  with  the 
principle  of  carrying  on  the  national  affairs  upon  business 
lines.  Further,  if  the  Americans,  as  a  race,  are  indebted 
to  their  British  forefathers  for  their  spirit  of  inventiveness 
and  their  mechanical  genius,  it  must  be  admitted  that  their 
own  natural  acuteness,  stimulated  by  labour  problems 
and  assisted  by  sympathetic  legislation,  has  enormously 
developed  that  hereditary  characteristic.  In  England  tho 
manufacturer  clings  to  his  own  system  and  method,  to 
his  old  buildings,  and  to  the  spot  where  his  father  has 
manufactured  before  him ;  wh9e  great  combinations  of 
industrial  concerns  acquire  old  works,  retain  working 
staffs,  and  continue  working  expenses  with  a  multiplica- 
tion of'  inconveniences  and  sacrifices.  The  American,  on 
the  contrary,  looks  for  the  site  most  appropriate  for  his 
work,  a  site  where  he  finds  his  minerals,  raw  materials, 
fuel,  water-power,  labour,  railway  facilities,  all  within 
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compass  for  production  and  distribution  at  a  minimum 
of  cost;  and  he  wiU  break  up  old  machinery,  or  even  im- 
proved machinety,  no  matter  how  cosUy  A>r  bow  new,  if 
it  fail  to  secure  him  the  best  result^.  It  is  this  radical 
spirit,  this  indomitable  determination  to  indproye  the  type, 
that  marks  the  painful  contrast  in  our  days  between  the 
English  manufacturer  and  the  American. 

President  McKinley  said  in  his  second  message  to 
Congress : 

*In  this  age  of  keen  rivalry  among  nations  for  the.  mastery 
in  commerce,  the  doctrine  of  evolution  and  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  must  be  as  inexorable  in  their  operation  as  they  are 
positive  in  the  results  they  bring  about.  The  |:Aace  won  in 
the  struggle  by  an  industrial  i>eopIe  can  only  be  held  by  an 
unrelaxed  endeavour  and  oonstant  advance  in.  achievement.' 

It  is  said  that  of  ten  American  inventions  nine  are 
labour-saving  appliancea ;  and  when  we  bear  in  mind  the 
attitude  of  our  Govemmenti  as  shown  by  its  I^atent-laws, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  labour  organisations  on  the 
other  hand,  the  advantage  promises  to  lie  very  materially 
and,  from  our  point  of  view,  very  seriously  with,  ttie 
American.  The  attiti^le  of  the  l^nglish  trade-unions 
towards  mechanical  improvements  and  appliances  has 
been  a  matter  of  conunon  knowledge,  while  that  of  the 
Patent  Office  can  only  be  described  as  repressive.  Where, 
for  instance,  the  cost  to  an  American  patentee  of  seven- 
teen years*  protection  is  from  182.  to  202.,.  the  British 
inventor,  in  order  to  secure  his  patent  for  nineteen  years, 
will  pay  not  less  than  1202.,  of  which  982-  repiiesent  the 
Ck>vemment  fees  alone,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  a  pre- 
liminary official  search.  Therefore  not  only  is  a  grc^).ter 
discrimination,  luid  therefore  a  greater  protection,  afforded 
by  the  American  Patent-system,  but  the  American  Gk>vem- 
ment  are  content  to  tax  the  pockets  of  their  citizens^  an4 
not  that  priceless  commodity,  jinventive  genius.   .  , .  j 

Not  only  has  the  British  manufacturer  to  face  th^ 
effects  of  such  conditions  as  these,  but  he  has  tajfpeet 
the  competition  of  the  plodding  and  adnurably  persistent 
trader  who  works  undep  the  protection  an4,  encqurage- 
ment  of  the  Gennan  Gk>vemment»  The  German  te^iupera* 
ment  is  not  only  as  commercial  as  our  own,  but  is  also 
marked  by  the  invaluable  characteristics  of  a  tendency 
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to  thrift,  and  a  determination  to  bo  thoroughly  equipped 
for  the  business  in  hand.  Thus  the  German  is  distinguished 
by  the  zeal  with  which  he  acquires  foreign  languages  for 
the  purposes  of  foreign  trade,  and  perhaps  in  this  respect 
may  even  be  held  to  surpass  the  American  commercial 
traveller. 

While  British  Gk>vemments,  to  take  another  illustra- 
tion, have  been  content  to  assert  our  sovereignty  over  the 
se€U9,  of  which  they  have  prepared  admirable  charts,  the 
Grermans  have  pursued  a  profound  geographical  study  of 
the  oountries  of  the  world,  their  productions  and  their 
trading  possibilities.  It  is  difficult  to  compare  with  satis- 
faction any  of  our  geographical  pubHcations  with  the 
admirable  series  published  under  German  authority,  geo- 
graphy being  a  highly  developed  science  in  that  country ; 
and  the  German  commercial  traveller  may  carry  in  his 
pocket  an  unrivalled  and  comprehensive  system  of  maps 
for  his  instruction.  The  Grermans  had,  prior  to  the  war 
of  1870,  made  themselves  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
language,  topography,  and  resources  of  France ;  and  if  the 
Gemoan  trader  is  to  defeat  the  Englishman  in  the  markets 
of  the  world,  it  "will  be  through  his  injBnite  capacity  for 
taking  pains.  A  nation  which  spends  26,000,0002.  annually 
upon  education,  largely  of  a  practical  nature,  is  a  most 
serious  competitor. 

.  Generally  speaking  it  may  be  asserted  thatt  ihe  British 
system  of  trading  is  defective  in  organisation.  It  stands 
in  naed  of  thorough  equipment,  both  educational  and 
praetleali  and  is  wesaiSantg  in  the  means  of  intelligent 
combinatian.  The  trading  community  does  not  benefit 
fully  enough  and  promptly  enough  by  the  information 
despatched  to  this  country  by  our  consols,  and  dissemi- 
nated by  the  Board  of  Trada  We  are  not  merely  stating 
our  own  apprehension  of  dangiarato  come.  Msr  Chamber- 
lain, <m  May  16th,  1902,  spoke  cte  follows  z*- 

'  The  position  of  this  country  ifi  not  one  without  anxiety  to 
statesmen  and  careful  observers,  in  view  of  the  jealousy  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  coupled  with  commercial  rivalry  more 
serious  than  anything  we  have  yet  undergone.  It  seems  to 
me  that  every' day  the  pressure  of  hostile  tariffs,  the  pressure 
of  bounties^  tiie  pressure  of  subsidies,  is  becoming  iaore  weighty 
and  more  apparent. ..  •  Itisadmitted — ^there  is  no  secret  about 
it — the  intention  is  to  shut  out  this  country,  as  far  as  possible, 
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from  all  profitable  trade  with  thoee  foreign  states,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  enable  those  foreign  states  to  undersell  us  in  the 
British  markets.  That  is  the  policy;  and  we  see  it  is  assuming 
great  developments.  The  old  ideas  of  trade,  of  free  competi- 
tion, have  changed.  We  are  face  to  face  with  great  combina- 
tions, enormous  Trusts,  having  behind  them  gigantic  wealth. 
Even  the  industries  and  the  commerce  which  we  thought 
peculiarly  our  own,  even  these  are  in  danger.  At  the  present 
moment  the  Empire  is  being  attacked  on  all  sides ;  and  in  our 
isolation  we  must  look  to  ourselves.'    C  Times,*  May  17, 1002.) 

This  declaration  of  urgency  by  the  business  master- 
mind of  the  Cabinet  is  one  which  should  sink  deeply  into 
the  mind  of  the  nation. 

Again,  Lord  Bosebery  at  Chesterfield,  on  Decem- 
ber 16th,  1901,  said : 

*  There  is  another  branch  of  national  efficiency  in  which  I 
think  an  energetic  Government  might  take  a  great  part,  in 
the  way  of  stimulation  and  enquiry,  I  mean  our  commerce  and 
our  industry.  I  am  one  of  those  who  are  alarmed  at  our 
future.*    CTimes,*Dec.  17, 1001.) 

These  declarations  emphasise  our  appeal  for  a  searching 
and  effiicient  enquiry  into  the  general  position  of  British 
conmieroe ;  and  the  demand  that  we  are  making  upon  the 
Gk>vemment  is  not  unduly  pressing.  Colonial  ministers 
are  alive  to  the  situation.  The  Canadian  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  in  lang^uage  as  vigorous  as  Mr  Chamber- 
lain's, calls  the  Morgan  syndicate  a  national  danger,  and 
demands  the  control  of  Canadian  Transcontinental  rail- 
ways and  the  institution  of  subsidised  Atlantic  steamship 
lines. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  showing  that  a  condition  of 
affairs  has  arisen  in  relation  to  our  industries,  our  com- 
merce, and  our  shipping,  which,  to  say  the  leasti  is  serious, 
if  not  critical,  then  it  need  hardly  be  said  that,  as  a  prac- 
tical people,  we  have  to  consider  what  must  be  done.  It 
is  equally  vital  to  consider  what  must  not  be  done.  Hasty 
legislation  may  work  serious  evil  for  the  Empire.  It  is 
the  whole  question,  that  is  to  say  the  national  policy  in 
relation  to  commerce,  that  requires  early  and  profound 
study ;  and  the  question  at  once  arises,  Have  we  a  states- 
man in  office  with  sufficient  leisure  to  absorb  himself  in 
thi^t  Btudy^,  or  A  (department  qualifie^t  Qot  only  to  Btudj 
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the  ever-changing  conditions  of  trade,  but  to  advocate  a 
national  policy  in  relation  to  them?  The  answer  must 
be  in  the  negatiye. 

We  have  our  Board  of  Trade,  which,  to  our  discredit  it 
must  be  said,  is  one  of  the  least-encouraged  departments 
of  state.  Its  President  is  not  always  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet*  He  is  only  occasionally  a  man  of  business.  It 
is  true  that  the  Board  of  Trade  employs  a  staff  of  able 
permanent  officials,  but  they  are  not  qualified  by  practical 
conomercial  experience  to  realise,  as  commwcial  men  alone 
can  realise,  all  the  intricate  conditions  of  business.  It  is, 
moreover,  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  political  standing 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  in  grotesque  disproportion  to  its 
national  imi>ortance.  There  is,  for  example,  no  compari- 
son between  the  recognised  position  of  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  or  of  the  Secretary  for  War,  or  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  that  of  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Is  it  too  much  to  insist  that  a 
minister  of  the  front  rank  should  invariably  represent 
the  trade  interests  of  Great  Britain,  and  study  them  in 
due  perspective  and  in  relation  to  those  of  her  Colonies 
and  of  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 

That  the  task  is  beyond  the  powers  of  any  single  man 
is  only  too  api>arent;  and  if  there  be  a  member  of  the 
Government  who  is  entitled  to  all  the  practical  assistance 
the  nation  can  give  him  in  an  emergency  such  as  the 
present,  unparalleled  in  its  seriousness,  it  is  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  daim  from 
him  sole  responsibility  for  the  solution  of  problems  and 
the  enunciation  of  poHcy  which  may  affect  the  destinies 
of  the  entire  people ;  nor  is  it  fair  or  possible  to  require 
the  Board  of  Trade  .officials,  whose  duties  are  already 
sufficient  for  them,  to  bear  such  added  and  special  re- 
sponsibiliiy  as  the  examination  of  this  crisis  involves. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  whose  responsibilities, 
vast  though  they  be,  do  not  exceed  those  of  an  ideal 
Minister  of  Trade,  is  assisted  by  a  permanent  council  of 
men  who  have  made  themselves  eminent  in  their  re- 
spective careers.  The  great  importance  of  the  India 
Council,  says  Sir  Courtenay  Ilbert  in  ^The  Government 
of  India,*  is  that  it  supplies  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  with  a  Board,  always  sitting,  of  expert  advisers,  all 
pf  them  men  who  have  risen  to  distinction  either  in  the 
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Indian  service  or  in  professional  life.  The  Council  is  sub- 
divided into  oommittees  which  deal  i^eqaectively  with 
financial,  political,  and  military  affairs,  public  works, 
revenue,  judicial  and  other  matters. 

An  article  has  already  appeared  in  a  Liverpool  shipping 
paper,  the  *  Journal  of  Conuneroe,'  which  was  the  outcome 
of  a  suggestion,  made  publicly  to  the  Earl  of  Bosebery 
during  his  recent  visit  to  Liverpool,  of  an  advisory 
council,  representative  of  the  principal  commercial  and 
industrial  interesto,  or  groups  of  interests,  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  the  view  of  fortifying  or  supplementing 
the  Board  of  Trade.  We  propose  to  consider  how  far 
such  a  Goundl  would  be  desirable  ot  likely  to  be  ^efficient, 
and  will  endelkvour  to  treat  the  subject  froi;ii  a  pniotical 
point  of  view,  and  in  a  form  in  which  it  appears  to  us  to 
present  the  fewest  difAculties. 

We  will  assume  the  institution  by  the  Government  of 
a  consultative  body  representative  of  commerce  and 
industry,  of  which  the  Gk>vemment,  of  course,  would  deter^ 
mine  the  composition;  and  our  preference  would  be,  if 
we  might  venture  to  make  the  suggestion,  for  a  body 
more  numerous  than  the  Lidia  Council,  and  less  so  than 
the '  London  County  CounciL  The  infinity  of  detail 
devolving  on  the  latter  corporation  demands  a  large 
representation,  while  the  suggested  council  would  pre^ 
sumably  restrict  its  studies  to  broader  considerations  and 
questions  of  principle,  with  their  applicability  to  a  general 
policy.  The  chairman  of  this  board  of  experts  might  be 
more  conveniently  chosen  by  the  board  itself;  and  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trdde,  by  becoming  Minister  of 
Trade,  could  repres^it  iaiid  express,  when  acceptable  to 
him,  its  conclusions  in  Parliament.  Members  of  Fkrtia* 
ment  might  be  eligible  representatives  of  commercial 
interests,  but  the  body  should  be  noD-i>olitical  and  un** 
affected  by  change  of  government. 

It  will  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this  afrtide,  to 
do  more  than  sketch  the  possible  composilSon  of  such  a 
coundL  But  it  should  not  be  difBeult  so  to  dass  the 
pniKoipal,  the  secondary,  and  the  nmtor  interests  of  com- 
joearee  and  industry  as  to  pitovide  a  just  and  proportionate 
representation  for  each.  In  the  tyrant  rank  would  nature 
ally  appear  such  interests  las/tiliose  of  the  railways, 
agricultarei  shipping,  coal,  cotton,  com,  iron  and  steel, 
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woollens,  and  timber;  in  the  second  rank  possibly  chemicals, 
silk,  leather,  linen,  jute,  tobacco,  shipbuilding,  insurance ; 
and  in  the  third  rank  interestia  such  ais  might  be  entitled  to 
have  representation  by  groups,  including  the  special  inter- 
ests of  labour.  In  the  initiatory  stages,  the  -  Ohambers 
of  Commerce,  pf  shipping, '  etc,  could  afford  invaluable 
help ;  and,  once  coilstituted,  the  eouhcil ,  might  serve  the 
Minister  of  Trade  as  a  court  of  reference  in  matters  of 
trade-poliey  an4  of  trade*prineiplea  •  The  collective  ex- 
perience, of  the  -members  would  give  Weight  to  its  recom- 
mendations upon  executive  as  well  fis  legislative  measures. 
Contemplated  commercial  legislation  might  be  weighed ; 
private  Bills  might  be  submitted  for  criticism,  and,  where 
receiving  the.  stamp  of  the  council'48  approval,  might  fairly 
receive  the,  support  of  the  Minister  of  Trade.  Sub*com- 
mittees  could  be  instittited  for  q>ecial  subjects. 

The  dose  association  upon  committees  eaui  sub-com- 
mittees of  the  delegatefd  pf  •  great  public  interests,  at  present 
without  any.  common  undetstaadii^  or  'mutual  apprecia^ 
tion,  would  lead,  to  an  increase  of  public  spirit  and 
disinterestedness  greatly  to  the  public '  welfe^fe.  The 
association  between  representatives  of  labour  and  capitisd 
might  be  expelsted  to  give  the  council  many  of  the 
characteristies  of  a  standing  board  of  conciliatioa;  and 
misconceptions  between  great  trade  interests,  together 
with  the  need  for  royal  eommissionsi  piiFliamentary  and 
departmental  committees,  or  defence  committees,  such  as 
the  poweiful  body  reow^tly  instituted  for  the  protection 
of  shipping/  interests,  might  to  some  extent  be  exjyected 
to  disappear..  The  jrelations  of  the  cduncil  with  the  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  woukL  be  of  an  intimate  and  iitnportaat 
character.  Be^jolsitions  from  ithe  latter  bodies  would 
receive  the  ready  appreciation  furnished  by  practical 
experience^ .  A  council  composed,  of  .men  engaged  in  busi- 
ness could  readily  enter  into^  appreciate,  and  encourage 
practical  stiggeations  brought  forward  by  disinterested 
bodies  such  as  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Undlted 
Kingdom. 

The  principle  of  an  advisory  council  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  has  been  adopted  by  the  Government^  and  has 
taken  a  practical  form  in  the  institution,  in  the  early  part 
of  1900,  of  the  Commercial  luteUigenoe  branch  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.    This  is  entrusted  to  a  committee  com- 
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posed  of  one  representative  of  each  of  the  following 
Government  departments,  viz.,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Foreign  Office,  the  Colonial  Office,  and  the  India  Office, 
with  the  addition  of  six  representatives  of  commerco, 
such  commercial  members  being  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  a  definite  period  of  office. 
This  institution,  valuable  as  it  is,  does  not  secure  the 
general  representation,  and  thereby  the  general  responsi- 
bility, of  the  great  commercial  interests ;  but  its  services 
form  a  part  of  the  wider  task  which  would  fall  to  a 
representative  council. 

One  well-known  and  old-standmg  corporation  may  bo 
cited  as  a  valuable  instance  of  a  public  body  represen- 
tative of  varied  commercial  interests,  viz.,  the  Mersey 
Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  composed  of  twenty-seven 
members.  Here  the  views  of  each  interested  party  are 
tempered  by  those  of  the  others ;  their  task  is  to  study 
the  interests  of  all  and  singular,  in  sympathy  with  those 
of  the  trade  of  the  port  of  LiverpooL  The  result  is  that 
the  utmost  efficiency  in  handling  the  various  trades,  and 
every  reasonable  development  for  accommodating  those 
trades  are  secured.* 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  an  advisory  oovmcil,  as  indicated  above,  would 
strengthen  the  hands  of  a  responsible  minister ;  and  as  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  competent  men  would  be  found  to 
welcome  a  position  not  only  highly  honourable  in  itself 
but  free  from  specific  restraints  put  upon  members  of  the 
House  of  Conmions,  the  council  might  do  work  which 
Parliament,  with  all  its  i>arty  fetters,  could  not  success- 
fully imdertake^  We  feel  that  in  such  a  way  the  nation 
might  take  upon  itself  the  responsibility,  too  great  for 
a  minister,  of  suggesting  its  own  commercial  policy; 
and  the  statesman  who  could  with  such  help  draw  the 
truest  inspirations  and  guide  our  coniineroial  destinies 
for  time  to  come  would  render  a  service  to  his  country 
comparable  with  the  cementing  together  of  the  Colonies 
or  the  saving  of  South  Africa.   An  appeal  to  the  electorate 

^  The  reoedtly  ifisued  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Fort  of 
London  reoommenda  the  creation  of  a  single  dook  authority  for  London. 
This  would  embody,  so  far  aa  can  be  gathered,  the  features  and  advantages 
of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  and  it  is  proposed  that  forty 
nominated  and  elected  members  should  constitute  the  new  authority. 
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for  cxicotiragement  and  support  in  such  a  direction  would 
not  be  made  in  vain. 

It  10  our  conviction  that  had  trade  problems  been 
studied,  trade  and  industrial  possibilities  foreseen,  and 
the  results  communicated  to  the  nation,  the  great  trade- 
unions  of  the  country  would  have  been  organised  on  a 
different  basis,  and  relations  between  employer  and 
employed  of  a  more  logical  and  a  more  considerate 
character  would  have  grown  up«  Governments  past  and 
present  have  been  seriously  remiss  in  neglecting  to  in- 
struct and  to  warn  the  industrial  masses  of  the  country. 

A  healthy  symptom  of  awakening  intelligence  on  the 
part  of  trade-unions  has  been  the  recent  despatch  of 
parties  of  observation  to  the  United  States  and  elsewhere; 
a  notable  instance,  among  others,  being  that  which 
resulted  in  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr  Abraham, 
member  for  the  Bhohdda  division  of  Glamorganshire. 
Mr  Abraham,  on  his  return,  stated  that  at  one  time  he 
thought  that  working  with  machinery  would  not  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  working-man,  but  that  his  recent 
experience  had  thoroughly  cured  him  of  that  prejudice, 
and  that  he  would  in  future  advocate  the  use  of  machinery 
wherever  iK>ssible.  If  England  were  to  cope  with  other 
countries  she  must  adopt  the  American  plan;  and,  if 
capitalists  would  lay  down  the  machinery,  he  would  do 
all  he  could  to  dii^l  the  prejudice  against  it  in  the 
minds  of  the  workers. 

Mr  Higson,  chairman  of  the  North  and  South-East 
Lancashire  Manufacturers'  Association,  the  head  of  a 
similar  deputation,  stated  on  his  return  that,  in  labour- 
saving  machines,  America  is  in  advance  of  this  country, 
that  Lancashire  will  have  to  learn  this,  and  that  she  must 
adopt  similar  methods  to  keep  abreast  of  the  movement. 

Sir  Christopher  Fumess,  speaking  about  his  recent 
visit  to  America,  said  that  the  natural  advantages  of 
that  country,  combined  with  the  energy  and  intellectual 
acumen  of  its  people,  pointed  to  devolpments  in  the 
future  with  which  England  could  hardly  hope  to  com- 
pete. He  felt  that  the  d.uty  of  Englishmen  was  to 
be  more  alert  and  active,  and  to  seize  every  opportunity 
of  perfecting  their  methods  so  as  to  carry  war  into  the 
enemy's  camp. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  as  will  bo  apparent  from  the 
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foregoing  remarks,  to  attempt  to  define  national  policy ; 
our  aim  is  to  insist  that  the  mind  of  the  nation 
requires  etdigbtening  and'qmokening;  and  we  think  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  this,  would  best  be  aeeom- 
plished  by  the  sustained  study  and  investigationiB  of 
represtotative  and  praettcal  men,  familiar '  -^th  the 
interests  cmd  profits  and  risks  of  business — ^an  experience 
whieh  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  foe  'obtained 
by.  permanent  officials  immersed  in  the  surroundings  of 
a  govemmeni  office. 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  Ooveminent 
would  do  well  to  suspend  emwgency  legislatiovi  until  after 
the  i^tabliiihment  of  a  thoroughly  efficient  e^Tstem  of  in- 
yestigatibn ;  and  such  an  institoiion  as  that  outilined  above 
might  prove  of  more  lasting  value  to  the  country,  and  in 
the  l6ng  tun  more  likely  to  be  appreciated  *  by  the  diverse 
commercial  interests,  than  any  imperfectly  considered 
legislation  involving  the  introduction  of  new  prinoSples 
or  the  departure  from  old.  It  is  easy  to  find  fault  with 
existing  conditions  |  but  we  may  safdiy  assert  that  the 
more  the  commercial  position  of  these  islands  is  studied, 
the  more  the  need  for  consideration  becomes  apparent ; 
and  the  inore  practical  the  means  of  such  study,  the  more 
valuable  the  results  will  be.  We  are  not  driven  to  take 
pessinuatic  vievrs  1^  a  passing  wave  of  depression,  or 
dirawing  conclusions  &om  fortuitous  conditions  afiPecting 
our  trade.  The  perils  which  we  foresee  are  too  likely  to 
be  of  a  permanent  character.  They  are  not  indications  of 
ebb  and  flow,  but  of  what  tnay  prove  to  be,  if  unheeded 
and  unstudied,  a  continuous  ebb  in  England's  foriunea 
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Art.  XII.— ITALIAN  POETS  OP  TO-DAT. 

1.  Poeaie.  By  Oiosu^  Carducci  (complete  poetical  works 
in  one  volume).    Bologna :  Zanichelli,  1900. 

2.  Poesie  Scdte;  Val8oldareic.  By  Antonio  Fogazzaro. 
Milan :  Pratelli  Treves,  1900.. 

3.  Dopo  il  Tramonto;  Li  Danaidi;  Morgana;  etc.  By 
Arturo  Graf.  Milan  I  Fratelli  Treves,  1890-1901.  MedUm. 
By  the  same.    (New  edition^)    Turin :  Loesoher,  1890. 

4.  FaJbalitd, ;  Tempeate  ;  etc.  By  Ada  Negri.  Milan :  Fratelli 
Treves,  1895 ;  1896. 

5.  Myrioae.  By  Oiovanni  Pascoli.  Livomo :  Giusti,  1890. 
Poemettu    By  the  same.    Milan :  Sandron,  1900. 

6.  Poesie  {Edizione  Definitiva):  La  Gioconda:  Francesca 
da  Rimini;  etc.  By  Oabriele  D'Annunzio.  Milan: 
Fratelli  Treves,  1896^1901.  La  Canzorie  di  Garibaldi. 
By  the  samd.    Blortnce :  Bat*biera,  1897. 

7.  Dai  Nostri  Poeti  Viperdi.  An  Anthology.  Edited  by 
Slgnora  Eugenia  Levi.    Florence :  Barbiera,  1891. 

8.  Le  Tendenze  Presenii  deUa  Letteraturd  ItaXiana.  By 
Faugto  SquiUace.    Turin :  Boux,  1899. 

It  has  been  the  vogue  for  a  considerable  time  to  speak 
of  contemporary  Italian  literature  as  a  negligible  quantity; 
as  at  best  a  beautiful  garden,  now  imtended  and  unkempt, 
where  the  few  flowers  are  all  but  imdiscoverable  among 
the  wilderness  of  weedy  growths — a  garden  illumined,  it 
may  be,  by  the  sunset  radiance  of  Carducci,  or  by  the 
summer-lightning  of  Gabriele  D'Annunzio.  Generalisa- 
tions of  the  kind  are  n6toriously  misleading.  Guy  de 
Maupassant  trenchantly  alluded  to  them  as  the  boome- 
rangs of  the  would-be  clever,  that  on  occasion  might  hit 
their  object,  but  were  more  likely  to  return  upon  the 
thrower.  The  other  day  we  read  in  a  foreign  summary 
that,  since  Walter  Scott,  no  novelists  of  note  had  appeared 
in  our  country,  and  that  since  Byron  the  British  muse  had 
been  silent.  This  statement  is  not  further  from  the  mark 
than  that  alluded  to  as  common  among  us,  nor  than  the 
rash  assertion  made  a  short  time  ago  by  One  who  ought 
to  have  known  better,  that  there  •  was  not  a  latter-day 
poet,  painter,  or  musician  in  Italy  who  i^tood  above 
mediocrity — ^and  this  in  the  Italy  of  Carducci,  of  Segantini, 
of  Verdi  I 
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A  juster  note  was  struck  a  few  years  ago  by  one  of 
the  foremost  French  critics,  the  Vicomte  Melchior  de 
Vogii^  in  whose  now  famous  essay  on  the  Latin  Renais- 
sance occur  these  significant  words : — 

'  L'ltalie  est  &  cette  heure  le  foyer  d'une  veritable  renaissance 
de  la  po^ie  et  du  roman.  L'esprit,  qui  soufSe  oti  il  veut, 
rallume  ]k  des  dartte  ^vanouies  sous  d'autres  cieux.' 

In  the  same  year  an  Italian  critic  of  repute,  Alberto 
Manzi,  thus  hopefully  concludes  *a  summary  and  out- 
look':— 

'Young,  strong,  feverishly  studious  and  laborious,  Italy  is 
passing  through  a  fertile  period  of  prejiaration  which  will 
before  long  lead  to  a  great  and  splendid  display  of  her  artistic, 
literary,  and  scientific  vitality.' 

The  truth  must  be  sought  somewhere  between  these 
optimistic  declarations  and  the  deep  despondency  of  the 
late  Ruggero  Bonghi,  who  (writing,  it  must  be  remem' 
bered,  some  five  or  six  years  earlier,  and  at  a  time  of 
exceptional  national  depression)  expressed  himself  thus : — 

'In  the  literary  life  of  the  nation  there  are  signs  of  the 
same  languor  that  paralyses  its  economical  life.  I  see  no  sign 
of  improvement.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  there  were  a  way 
out  of  so  great  a  lethargy  ;  but  I  do  not  find  it.  I  think  that 
the  chief  cause  is  the  lack  of  any  strong  moral  movement; 
there  is  nothing  that  agitates  the  public  mind.' 

The  gracious  phrase  of  Monsieur  de  Yog^^  not  only 
aroused  European  attention,  but  was  welcomed  in  Italy, 
and  sank  deep  into  the  finer  national  consciousness.  The 
distingtdshed  French  critic  was  accepted  as  a  prophet. 
For  Italy  he  foresees  a  worthy  destiny.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
the  destiny  dreamed  of  by  those  who  carved  the  inchoate 
'  geographical  expression '  into  the  solidarity  of  a  united 
realm ;  or  of  those  who  to-day  would  strain  the  national 
resources  for  the  fata  morgana  of  a  militant  world-power ; 
but  it  is  a  destiny  at  once  high  and  possible.  It  is  not, 
says  M.  de  Vogii^  truly,  to  be  achieved  by  war,  or  with 
great  ships.  It  is  not  a  destiny  to  be  won  by  the  sword, 
but  by  the  pen  ('  avec  quelques  condottieri  de  la  plimie '). 

But  what  is  of  more  immediate  concern  is  that  the 
Vicomte  de  Vogii^  discerns  clearly  what  the  student  of 
contemporary  Italian  literature  must  realise  if  hQ  is  to 
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form  a  just  estimate,  that  there  is  in  the  Italian  genius 
a  conflict  of  two  opposing  influences,  the  one  mystical, 
idealistic,  austere,  at  times  ascetic,  the  other  sensual  and 
pagan.  Into  this  conflict  of  *  les  deux  g^nies  oppos^,  qui 
se  disputerent  de  tout  temps  FAme  italienne,*  has  entered 
another  element,  the  brooding  spirit  of  the  North.  To 
the  sadness  and  pessimism  inherent  in  the  Latin  nature, 
along  with  the  more  obvious  pagan  delight  in  and 
absorbing  preoccupation  with  life  for  life*s  sake,  have 
come  another  sadness  and  another  preoccupation.  The 
'Melancolia'  that  Diirer  limned  in  symbol,  and  De 
Quincey  adumbrated  in  words,  and  the  musicians  of  the 
North  breathed  in  strange  airs  and  harmonies;  that 
Schopenhauer  has  disclosed,  and  Ibsen  served,  and  Niet* 
szche  interpreted ;  that  has  inspired  the  Slavonic  mind 
from  Tolstoi  and  Turgeniev  to  Dostoievski  and  Maxim 
Gorki — ^this  new  melancholy  (coming  to  Italy  ever  with  a 
Teutonic  asi>ect  and  accent)  has  taken  its  place  in  the 
Italian  soul,  to  work  for  good  or  evil.  We  hear  much  of 
the  pagan  tendency  of  the  Latin  genius;  to-day  the 
thought  of  Italy  is  more  coloured  with  longing  and 
bewilderment  than  with  that  hedonistic  vision  of  life 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  peculiar  attribute  of  the 
peoples  of  the  South.  It  is  not  D'Annunzio  (as  is  so  com- 
monly assumed  abroad)  who  is  the  true  representative  of 
the  Italian  mind«  not  even.  Carducci,  the  greatest  of 
Italian  poets  since  Leopardi  ;  the  true  representatives  are 
writers  such  as  the  northerners  Ajitonio  Fogazzaro, 
Arturo  Graf,  Ada  Negri;  as  the  southerners  Mario 
Rapisardi,  Giovanni  Yerga,  Matilde  Serao.  In  these  the 
cry  of  revolt  is  against  the  conditions  of  life  as  produced 
by  human  wrong  and  folly.  In  Carducci  it  is  a  vain  cry 
of  revolt  against  the  inevitable  change  of  ideals  and 
circumstances,  a  cry  of  longing  for  the  life  that  was,  the 
beauty  that  has  decayed;  the  cry  that  finds  utterance 
in  verses  like  these — 

*  L*ora  presente  ^  in  vano,  non  fa  che  percuotere  e  f ugge : 
Sol  nel  passato  6 11  belle,  sol  ne  la  morte  ^  11  vero ' ;  * 

the  cry  that  in  his  militant  prosQ  echoes  in  phrases  such 
as  this : '  Poetry  to-day  is  useless  from  not  having  learned 

■  "  ■  ''  ll-l.!!!-.  I.  ^, 

*  '  Th«  present  boar  to  as  naagbt ;  it  to  gcme  eyen  as  it  sounds 
In  tlie  past  alone  to  Beanty :  only  in  death  Is  the  Truet' 
Vol.  196.— iVb,  391.  a 
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that  it  has  no  ooncem  with  the  exigencies  of  the  moment/ 
When,  however,  we  speak  of  a  vain  cry  we  mean  only  that 
echo  bf  those  poets  who  lament,  not  for  what  ia  gone  and 
might  yet  be  riestored,  but  for  what  is  irrecoverable ;  the 
echo,  for  example,  of  LeopardS,  who  wasted  his  powerful 
genius  in  a  contmuous  lyrical  lamentation.  Carducd's 
strength  stands  revealed  in  degree  as  his  inspiration  and 
outlook  transcend  individual  regret ;  his  weakness  stands 
as  clearly  revealed  in  that  section  of  his  poetical  work 
wherein  he  cries  insistently  for  the  moon. 

In  D'Annunzio  we  hear  another  cry — ^the  cry  of  revolt 
again,  but  of  revolt  against  spiritual  and  intellectual 
ennuii  of  revolt  against  the  wise  tyranny  of  the  actual, 
of  revolt  against  that  straight  road  of  the  commonweal, 
the  via  media  which  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  has 
projecteii  far  beyond  us  into  the  ages  to  foUow ;  the  cry 
of  temperament,  the  cry  of  exacerbated  nerves,  the  cry  of 
the  singer  who  thinks  of  the  whole  world  as  an  air  to 
be  played  delicately  upon  his  flute,  the  cry  of  art  with- 
drawn from  the  heart  into  the  mind,  the  cry  of  egoism, 
of  the  supreme  egotist. 

It  is  because  of  this  triple  element  in  contempor- 
ary Italiaii  literature — ^this  mystical,  idealistic,  austere 
element,  this  sensual  and  pagan  element,  and  this  element 
of  intellectual  melancholy-^' cette  vraie  maladie  septen- 
trionale,*  as  M.  Bourget  calls  it — ^that  we  shall  do  better 
to  seek  its  reflection  in  the  writings  of  a  few  typical 
minds  rather  than  in  the  *immagine  fluente*  presented 
by  the  ampler  but  confused  mirror  of  the  literature  of 
the  day  and  hour — a  mirror  in  which  we  may  discover 
tendencies  and  tide-reach  and  ebb-fall,  but  too  vast  and 
complex  for  any  but  the  broadest  synthesis  of  what  it 
reveals.  And  as  this  article  is  to  deal  with  the  out- 
standing features  of  recent  Italian  poetry,  and  not  vnth 
the  complex  physiognomy  of  flction,  the  selection  should 
comprise  only  the  most  signiflcant  flgures-^Carducci  and 
Arturo  Graf  and  D'Annunzio,  Antonio  Fogazzaro  and 
Ada  Negri  and  Giovanni  Pascoli.  Among. the  rest  are 
many  poets  of  fine  achievement,  one  or  two  of  rare  ex- 
cellence, whom  to  pass  by  here  is  not  to  ignore. 

There  has  been  a  singular  undulatory  movement  in 
ItaUan  literature  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.    A 
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wave  of  talent  gathers  from  the  still  lagoons,  but  is 
barely  discerned,  at  most  has  moved  only  a  short  way, 
before  it  lapses;  then  again  the  listless  waste;  then 
again  a  wave ;  and  so  the  melancholy  rhythm  alternates. 
But  in  each  successive  period  the  wave  is  wider,  perhaps 
also  deeper.  If,  in  the  intervals,  the  sad  prophets  have 
beeaa  wont  to  lament  with  Bonghi,  the  more  hoi>eful  have 
been  too  apt  to  hail  the  wave  when  it  comes  as  no  less 
than  an  upheaval  of  the  Bisorgimento.  Both  in  some 
degree  mislead ;  but  it  is  wiser  to  go  a  little  astray  with 
the  eager  than  to  stumble  in  the  slough  of  despond. 
To-day  three  main  factors  act  as  deterrents  on  Italian 
literature:  the  absence  of  a  united  national  ideal;  the 
continually  more  conspicuous  recession  of  religious  faith 
in  the  direction  of  a  callous  formalism;  and  the  pro- 
found disocmtent  with  existing  conditions,  political,  social, 
economic,  which  finds  vent  in  the  steady  growth  of  a 
erode' 'iSocialism,  and,  concurrently,  in  a  gathering  dis- 
belief in  the  stability  of  the  monarchical  rock  against  the 
coming  flood* 

Under  these  depressing  influences,  it  is  to  'Young 
Italy 'that  the  ziation  kkika  above  all  for  salutary  inspira^ 
tion.  The  high  hopes,  the  passionate  Risorgimeiitd  of  the 
days  of  the  Austrian  struggle,  of  the  Garibaldian  *  libera- 
tion, of  the  Mazzinian'  gospri  of  emancipation,  of  the 
triumph  of  Borne,  of  the  Unification, '  seem'  to  have 
lapsed.  Heavy  taxation,  the  strain  of  supporting  a  great 
army  and  a  powerful  navy,  the  disastrous  enterprise  in 
AbyBsinia,  the  futile  dreams  of  colonial  empire,  the  slow 
disintegration  of  monarchical  influence,  the  growth  of  a 
hostile  socialism,  the  apparition  of  the  anarchist,  the  bitter 
trade-rivalry  with  France,  the  tragic  assassination  of  the 
devoted  head  of  the  state,  son  of  the  liberator^King,  the 
financial  scandals  in  Bome,  the  labour-risings  from  Milan 
to  Palermo,  the  recurrent  ferment  in  Sicily,  the  misery 
of  Apulia,  the  gradual  depopulation  of  Calabria — all 
this,  imd  more,  has  moved  'inunortal  Italy'  to  its 
deptha  It  is  a  welcome  augury  that,  in  despite  of  all, 
the  nation  doea  not  despair ;  that  her  statesmen  hope ; 
that  her  poets  and  dreamers  proclaim  a  new  day.  'If 
only  we  oould  believe  in  the  honesty  and  far-sightedness 
of  those  set  above  us,  we  would  shape  our  destiny  as  out* 
noblest  and  truest  discern  it' — ^that  is  what  one  hears 

R  2 
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everywhere,   from  Genoa   to  Venice,  from  Messina   td 
Milan. 

Alas !  that  *  prevalent  political  leprosy,'  on  which  Rng- 
gero  Bonghi  so  continually  laid  sad  insistence,  is  more  than 
all  else  accountable  for  the  trouble.  The  Neapolitans  have 
a  saying — *  Every  one  is  unsettled  when  Vesuvius  is  rest- 
less ' ;  and«  unfortunately,  there  is  a  moral  Vesuvius  which 
keeps  the  intellectual  activities  of  the  nation  in  a  feverish 
excitation  when  it  is  not  in  a  torpor  of  hesitancy.  Here 
we  have  the  chief  clue  to  that  ominously  frequent  ebb  and 
flow  to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  The  causes  act  so 
potently  that  the  results  immediately  follow ;  for  example, 
after  1887,  a  year  of  great  despondency  and  disquietude, 
the  publications  of  1888  were  fewer  by  some  three  hundred* 
No  wonder  that  in  this  year  Bonghi  wrote,  *  In  all  that 
makes  literature,  my  native  country  has  certainly  grown 
feeble  and  weary,  and  is  growing  more  so  every  year.* 
For  the  next  year  or  two  alniost  nothing  of  note  appeared. 
A  young  poet,  Mario  di  Siena,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  on 
whom  high  hopes  were  set,  proved  to  be  but  one  of  the 
innumerable  ateUe  cadenti.  Even  that  new  meteor, 
D'Annunzio,  showed  himself  at  his  weakest  in  *  Oiovanni 
Episcopo.' 

In  1801  the  slow  wave  began  to  lift  again.  Carducci 
published  his  noble  and  patriotic  lyrical  epic,  *  Piemonte  * ; 
and  the  marked  success  which  met  Signora  Eugenia  Levi's 
delightful  anthology, '  Dai  Nostri  Poeti  Viventi,*  showed 
that  not  only  was  Italy  *  a  nest  of  singing-birds,'  but  that 
a  public  far  wider  than  had  been  foreseen  waited  ready  to 
listen.  Three  well*known  writers  of  charming  verse  added 
to  their  reputation  by  the  publication  of  collective  editions 
about  this  time — Guido  Mazssoni,  Giovanni  Marradi,  and 
Aurelio  Costanzo;  and  the  *  Carducci  of  the  South,'  the 
Sicilian  master-poet,  Mario  Bapisardi,  made  all  the  in- 
surgent element  of  Italy  re-echo  with  the  fierce  lyrical 
cries  of  his  ^Giustizia,'  while  at  the  same  time  he  won 
the  admiration  of  the  critics  by  his  delicate  *  Empedocle.' 
The  brief  wave  culminated  before  the  lapse  of  1893  in  the 
beautiful '  Myricae '  of  Giovanni  Pascoli,  one  of  the  fresh- 
est,  most  winsome,  and  happiest  of  modem  Italian  books ; 
in  an  '  outburst '  of  the  minor  Sicilian  poets,  fired,  perhapsi 
by  Rapisardi's  return  to  popularity — ^notably  Eliodoro 
liombardii  Bagusa  Moleti,  and  Ugo  Ojetti;  in  a  work 
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of  anusual  sobriety  and  distinction  by  D'Annunzio, 
namely  his  *Elegie  Bomane';  and,  above  all,  in  the 
appearance  of  that  remarkable  book  'FataUta/  by  Ada 
Negri,  with  its  cry  of  the  dumb  and  the  poor,  of  the  inar- 
ticulate suffering  of  labour,  of  the  vaguely  insurgent 
multitude,  of  the  angry  clang  (to  use  the  poet*s  own  words) 
of  the  enchained  masses  striking  into  the  silver  flutes  of 
those  in  high  places. 

Then  again  the  ebbing  wave.  The  monotonous  months 
of  the  next  year  or  two  are  relieved  by  only  one  newcomer 
of  promise,  Alfredo  Baccelli,  with  *  Vittime  e  Ribelli.'  * 
Even  Carducci,  Rapisardi,  and  D'Annunzio  fail  respectively 
in  '  II  Cadore,' '  Atlantide,'  and  '  Odi  Navale.'  The  subse- 
quent period  would  be  a  blank  but  for  the  modest  appear- 
ance of  three  young  writers  of  promise,  the  Sicilian  Cesareo, 
the  Roman  Diego  Angeli,  the  Lombard  Antonio  della  Porta. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  outlook  to-day  is  not  more 
encouraging  than  it  was  a  decade  ago ;  perhaps  less  so, 
since  Carducci  is  now  all  but  silent,  and  the  mature  writers 
of  the  younger  group,  with  the  exception  of  Giovanni 
Pascoli,  reveal  no  advance  upon  what  they  achieved 
before  1890.  It  has  been  pre-eminently  the  period  of 
D*Annunzio  and  the  '  D*Annunzieggianti,*  though  the 
fame  of  this  writer  is  perhaps  greater  throughout  the 
continent  than  in  the  peninsula,  where  he  is  still  looked 
upon  somewhat  askance,  as  a  clever  but  audacious  and 
refractory  ward  is  looked  upon  by  an  anxious  guardian. 
With  justice,  too,  the  Italians  resent  the  frequent  assertion 
abroad  that  Gabriele  D*Annunzio  stands  alone  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  intellectual  Italy  of  to-day,  as  with  justice 
the  Belgians  resent  the  like  common  assertion  in  con- 
nexion with  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 

Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  there  have  been 
signs  of  the  returning  tide.  The  low-water  mark  was 
probably  touched  in  1897-8,  a  period  barren  of  any  signal 
literary  achievement.  True,  the  much  discussed  poetess, 
Ada  Negri,  published  her  fine  volume  of  drab-coloured 
verse,  •  Tempeste ' — a  lyrical  series  which  reveals,  however, 
no  advance  upon  *  FatalitJi,'  while  all  that  stood  for  weak- 

*  SIgnor  Baocelli  is  now  Under-Secretary  of  State,  and,  In  his  two 
spheres  of  influence,  one  of  the  (mtstandixig  personaliti^  of  the  younger 
^eneratiQQt 
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ness  in  that  remarkable  first  book  by  an  Italian  woman  in 
humble  life  is  notably  emphasised.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
say  that  this  slack  period  was  absolutely  barren,  for  both 
in  the  verse  and  prose  which  deserved  critical  attention 
were  one  or  two  instances  of  fine  work  accomplished,  and 
at  least  two  or  three  of  promise.  But,  as  an  able  critic, 
Yicenzo  MoreUo,  has  said, 

*  these  fragile  blossoms  of  song  appear  one  day  and  disappear 
the  next  in  that  blighting  wind  of  indifference  which  has  so 
long  prevailed  from  the  Alps  of  the  north  to  the  slopes  of 
Etna;    CJ^eU' Arte  e  nella  Vita.') 

Nevertheless,  there  is  evident  an  awakening  of  public 
interest  in  national  literature,  probably  in  some  degree 
because  of  the '  commemorations '  celebrated  near  the  close 
of  the  century,  with  their  stirring  historical  reminiscences 
and  inspiring  literary  associations — ^Amerigo  Vespucci, 
Paolo  Toscanelli,  Savonarola,  Leopardi,  Bernini,  and 
others.  From  the  standpoint  of  letters  the  period  is 
notable  for  the  immense  stride  in  Italian  and  European 
reputation  made  by  one  writer,  G^briele  D'Annunzio.  In 
one  year,  in  the  twelvemonth  comprising  the  otherwise 
somewhat  barren  period  1808-9,  this  writer's  amazing  out- 
put included  the  three  long  dramas  published  in  book  form, 
'  La  Citt&  Morta,'  *  La  Oioconda,'  and  '  La  Oloria,*  and  the 
two  shorter  dramas  separately  issued  as  the  *  Sogno  d'un 
Mattino  di  Primavera*  and  the  'Sogno  d'lm  Tramonto 
d'Autunno.*  *  *  La  Gioconda '  and  *  La  Cittk  Morta '  have 
been  read  and  discussed  throughout  Europe;  and  the 
former  has  been  acted  in  London  and  Paris  as  well  as  in 
the  chief  Italian  cities,  *  La  Gloria,'  D'Annunzio's  most 
ambitious  dramatic  attempt,  was  unsuccessful  on  the  stage ; 
and,  though  some  of  the  leading  Italian  critics  spoke  of 
this  strange,  not  to  say  somewhat  enigmatic  play  with 
high  praise,  their  appreciation  was  never  endorsed  by  that 
of  the  public.  Already  known  as  a  poet  and  novelist, 
D'Annunzio  had  now  challenged  criticism  as  a  dramatist. 
But  while  radical  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the 
significance  and  value  of  his  achievement  in  this  direction. 


*  The  first  and  third  of  a  dramatic  quartet  called  'I  Sogni  delle  Stagionl' 
(Dreams  of  the  Four  Seasons),  of  which  the  *  Sogno  d'nn  Meriggio  d'Estate 
and  'Sogno  d'ona  Notte  d*Invemo'  are  as  jet  unpublished. 
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there  ean  surely  be  litUe  question  as  to  the  wealth  of 
imaginative  energyaxid  the  tsontuitial  miracle  of  art  poured 
forth  in  these  dr^oas,  most  notably  perhaps  in  that  sombre 
and  terrible  play  of  the  buried  ciiy,  which  (wilth  one  or 
two  exceptions)  has  been*  so  .inade<|uately  considered  l^ 
English  critics ;  or  in.  *  La  Gioocmda,*  of  which  an  eminent 
ItaKan  critic.  Guide  Biagi*  has  aptly  said,  *  In  any  case 
"  La  Gioconda  "  has  brought  into  the  tfaeala^  a  breath  of 
fresh  and  fragrant  poetry,  which  might  have  come  from 
the  blossoming  gardens  of  the  Benaissanoe ' ;  or  in  that 
masterpiece  of  pooignant  beauty,  the  *  Dream  of  a  Spring 
Morning/  wherei  in  combined  loveliness  and  terror,  we 
find  something  akin  to  that  Blizabethan  magic  we  prize 
so  highly  in  Webster,  in  FoM,  in  BeaunLont  and  Fletcher. 

We  cannot  in  this  article  further  discuss  D'Annunrio's 
achievement  in  imaginative  drama,  nor  his  work  in  this 
respect  as  compared  with  that  of  Arrigo  Boito,  Felice 
Cavallotti,  Severino  Ferrari,  Cossa,  and  above  all  Giuseppe 
Giacosa.  But  the  drift  of  the  n»>st  authoritative  opinion, 
foreign  and  native,  is  that-D'Axmunzio  has  revealed  no 
compellirtg  genius,;  perhaps  not  ^even  a  genuine  talent,  for 
the  drama,  except  as  a  form  of  literary  eatpression.  All 
the  faults  and  shortcomings  of  this  perplexing  writer  are 
of  a  nature  to  render  nugatory  his  ambition  to  become 
*  the  Wagner  of  the  drama.'  His  latest  effort,  *  Francesca 
da  Bimini,'  has  signally  failed  on  the  stage ;  but  its  beauty 
and  charm,  and  above  all  its  vividness,  are  brought  out 
by  perusal  in  book  form.  The  drahiai  mereover,  should 
be  read  as  the  first  of  the  *  Malatesta '  trilogy. '  Theauthor 
has  practically  finished  the  second  of  the  sbries,  ^Pftrisina'; 
and  is  now  at  work  upon. the  third,  *8igismundo  Mala* 
testa.'  .         ir  .       . 

The  dose  of  the  lyneteenl^  *  and  the  dawn  of  the 
twentieth  century  were  not  wholly  engrossed  by  Hhe 
Depaty  for  Beauty ' — ^to  adopt  M.  de  Vogtt^^s  phrase — and 
the  D'Annunadeggiaati,*  though  his  tsane  was  enhanced 
by  the  furore  which  followed  the  publication  of  *  H  Fuoco ; ' 
by  the  announcement  o£  the  Ibng^xpected  volume  of 
mature  verse, '  Laudi  dek  CidQ,  del  Miire,  della  Terra,  e 
degli  Eroi,'  and  of  the  forthcoming '  EVanoesca  da  Bunini ' ; 

*  Notably  Domenioo  Tomfatf,  Antonio  della  Porta,  Angelo  Qrvleto,  Diego 
Angell,  Angelo  Contt 
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by  the  public  readings  and  actual  publication  of  the  first 
instalment  of  the  lyrical  epic, '  La  Canaone  di  Garibaldi.' 
An  important  new  bocdc,  besides  a  volume  of  notable 
essays  and  addresses,  by  Antonio  Fogazzaro ;  'Poemetti/ 
a  second  collection  of  lovely  verse  by  Giovanni  Pascoli, 
whose  '  MyrioflB '  contains  some  of  the  most  charming  of 
contemporary  Italian  poetry,  and  whose  idyllic  muse  has 
gained  him  the  title,  '  il  Y ii^gilio  di  nostro  tempo  * ; 
Yittoria  Aganoor's  'Leggenda  Etema';  the  exquisitely 
chiselled  '  Primavera  Fiorentina '  of  Severino  Ferrari,  of 
soasne  of  whose  earlier  work  Carducci  wrote,  *  If  Petrarch 
were  among  us  to-day  he  would  be  proud  of  this*; 
Arrigo  BcMto's  much  discussed  'Nerone*;  Arturo  Grafs 

*  Morgana';  the  brilliant  colloquial  sonnet-sequence  of 
Cesare  PaacareUa ;  the  new  edition  of  the  '  Musica  antica 
per  Chitarra'  of   Domenico   Tumiati,  foremost  of  the 

*  Symbolists ' ;  the  recently  published  *  Yerso  FOriente '  of 
Angelo  Orvieto,  the  young  author  of  *Sposa  Mistica' — 
these,  and  others  whom  it  would  be  wearisome  to 
enumerate,  suffice  to  show  both  the  vitality  and  variety 
of  the  new  '  Bisorgimenta'  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
indication  of  the  existence  of  an  Italian  public  really 
interested  in  imaginative  literature  is  the  publication, 
in  a  single  volume  at  a  moderate  price,  of  all  the  poetry 
of  Carducci ;  and  the  fact  that  this  (for  an  Italian  pub- 
lisher) daring  venture  has  achieved  a  wide  success.  But 
the  true  hope  is  here — ^that  all  Young  Italy  reproves 
despondency,  and  looks  forward  with  courage  and  deter* 
mination.  It  believes  in  itself,  in  its  national  vocation, 
in  the  national  destiny ;  it  maintains  the  survival,  within 
itself,  of  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  ancient  genius.  'It 
sleeps,  that  antique  spirit,'  wrote  Carducci  many  years 
ago, '  it  sleeps,  but  is  not  dead ;  and  as  a  sleeper  wakes,  so 
shall  it  wake,  and  to  a  new  day.' 

When,  some  pages  back,  we  spoke  of  the  three  chief 
deterrent  influences  working  on  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life  of  the  nation,  we  might  have  added  that  in 
yet  another  vital  respect  the  writers  of  Italy  are  seriously 
affected.  In  no  other  Etoopean  country,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Spain,  is  there  so  marked  a  divergence  be- 
tween the  language  of  letters  and  the  language  of  conmion 
use,  between  literary  and  colloquial  speech.  T^e  '  reading- 
public  '  in  Italy  is  amazingly  small  in  relation  to  the  popu- 
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lation,  if  we  compare  it  with  that  of  France,  Grermony, 
Holland,  Scandinavia,  Great  Britain.  But  the  ordinary 
speech  of  this  relatively  small  reading-public  is  quite  as 
distinct  from  literary  diction  as  is,  let  us  say,  the  ver- 
nacular of  London  or  New  York  from  the  ornate  periods 
of  Johnson,  Gibbon,  or  Macaulay ;  and,  moreover,  it  has 
not  even  the  vital  connexion  which,  in  English,  under- 
lies the  obvious  divergence.  No  wonder  that  Carducci* 
the  most  polished  living  master  of  Italian,  is  all  but  in- 
comprehensible to  many  of  his  intelligent  compatriots, 
who  find  even  Antonio  Fogazzaro  and  Emilio  De  Marchi, 
Giovanni  V erga  and  Matilde  Serao  (the  most  vernacular  of 
the  eminent  writers  of  the  day)  using  a  diction  which  in 
private  life  would  seem  aUen,  if  not  wholly  artificial. 
For  Italy  is  above  all  others  the  country  of  dialectical 
speech.  That  this  barrier  is  being  overcome,  and  that 
the  directed  efforts  of  the  ablest  writers  and  education- 
alists concur  with  the  slow  but  steady  improvement  of 
the  mental  training  of  the  masses  (i.e.  of  all  classes,  from 
the  professional  to  the  poorest,  even  in  densely  ignorant 
Calabria  and  remote  Sicily),  affords  promise  that  a  truly 
great  nationid  literature  will  in  due  time  arise  in  Italy. 
Fortunately  there  has  always  been  the  connecting  bridge 
of  *  popular  literature ' — i.e.  the  colloquial  and  dialectical 
local  poetry  in  which  Italy  has  ever  been  so  rich. 

Like  so  many  others  of  his  cotmtrymen  now  writing 
circumspectly  of  the  problems,  the  developments,  and  the 
collective  movement  of  Italian  literature,  the  late  Ruggero 
Bonghi  (whom  we  specify  as  a  representative  critic)  did 
not  realise  that  the  so-called  ^  pagan '  or  *  barbaric '  move- 
ment headed  by  Carducci  was,  and  is,  one  of  those  in- 
evitable life-seeking  movements  which  periodically  occur 
in  every  literature,  when  old  ways  have  become  outworn ; 
or,  again,  that  a  regenerative  movement  of  this  kind  may 
have  to  tarn  backward  in  order  to  rediscover  the  forward 
way.  A  large  i>art,  possibly  the  jgreater  and  the  more 
vital  part,  of  contemporary  Italian  literature  turns  thus 
upon  an  apparently  retrograde  way,  turns  upon  what 
is  called  the  classical  revival.  The  famous  veteran  at 
Bologna  is  its  accepted  leader.  But  neither  Carducci  nor 
his  adherents  (who  now  comprise  nearly  all  the  younger 
writers  of  note)  attempt  a  revival  of  the  kind  so  often 
imputed.    It  is  not  mere  imitation  of  the  past  that  is  the 
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end  in  view,  but,  by  discreetly  following  the  same  avenues 
of  art  as  those  by  which  the  great  poets  of  old  reached 
their  goal,  to  reach  in  turn  the  same  or  a  still  higher  goaL 
To  thL3  end  it  was  necessary  to  break  away  from  the 
conventions  which  had  so  hampered,  not  to  say  devitalised, 
modem  Italian  literature.  It  was  not  thought  or  inspira* 
tion  only  that  had  to  grow  new  wings ;  not  poetry  only, 
but  metre  itself  had  to  shed  its  old  chrysalis  and  break 
into  a  new  life. 

In  every  new  intellectual  movement  the  feature  of 
exaggeration  is  inevitable ;  without  exaggeration  no  new 
energy  is  likely  to  force  its  way.  It  was  long,  and  to 
some  extent  still  is,  the  wont  in  Italy  to  impute  to 
Carducci  an  almost  perverse  exagge^tion,  not  only  as  to 
his  intellectual  standpoint  (that  of  a  modem  man  con- 
sistently looking  backward),  or  as  to  his  lifelong  effort  to 
recreate  in  the  Italian  vernacular  the  dignity  and  beauiy 
of  the  vernacular  of  Horace  and  Catullus,  but  as  to  wilful 
obscurity  in  point  of  meteical  diction.  The  obscurity 
of  Carducci  is  not  that  of  congested  tiiought  and  crowded 
images,  as  in  Browning ;  nor  that  of  the  daseale  of  con- 
tinual byplay,  as  in  George  Meredith ;  nor  again  that  of 
careful  and  calculated  occultism,  as  in  MaUarm<&  It  is 
rather  the  'obscurity'  of  extreme  light,  such  as  that  which 
the  earliest  critics  of  Leconte  de  lisle,  Villiers  de  L*Isle- 
Adam,  Baudelaire  and  H^r^a,  found  in  the  classically 
pure  diction  of  those  writers.  Carducci  has  little  in 
common  with  writers  like  Mallarm^,  with  whom  he  is 
often  ignorantly  compared.  He  is  rather  the  Italian 
confir^e  of  Leconte  de  lisle,  of  Jos^  Maria  H^r^dia,  but 
is  more  *  human,'  more  of  his  day  and  hour,  than  the 
supreme  French  classicist  in  verse,  and  has  a  spiritual 
earnestness  alien  to  the  cold  beauty  of  M.  H^r^dia's 
<  perfected  ivory.'  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  d^ed 
that,  both  in  remote  allusion  and  in  calculate  Latinity  of 
diction,  he  is  occasionally  pedantio ;  and  it  would  be  easy 
to  cull  from  his  writings  lines  and  even  quatrains  or 
passages  which  would  justify  the  complaint  frequently 
heard  in  Italy  that  *  Carducci  is  difficult»  often  even  unin* 
teUigible.'  Then,  too,  his  Italian  is  so  far  from  colloquial 
that  even  when  clear  to  a  compatriot  it  is  difficult  to 
render  adequately  in  English,  for  sometimes  the  differ- 
ence is  a  constitutional  difference  of  racial  genius  as  well 
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as  of  speech,  as,  to  choose  at  random  an  instance,  the  final 
quatrain  of  the  lovely  poem,  *  Su  Monte  Mario ' : — 

'  Su  le  rovine  de  la  basilica 
Di  2^no  al  sole  sibUi  il  colubro, 
Ancor  canterai  nel  deserto 
I  tedi  insonni  de  rinflnito.' 

But  these  occasional  defects  are  mere  specks  on  the 
polished  mirror  of  Carducci's  poetry,  at  once  so  beautiful, 
so  distinguished,  so  antique,  so  modem,  the  only  poetry 
of  to-day  which  can  be  compared  with  that  of  Leconte  de 
Usle  and  Alfred  de  Vigny,  with  that  of  the  poet's  greater 
predecessors,  above  all  with  that  of  his  chosen  master* 
Catullus.  Every  great  poet  is  in  a  sense  a  metrical  in- 
ventor ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Mr  Swinburne,  there 
is  no  living  master  of  metre,  particularly  of  classical 
metres,  eomi)arable  with  6iosu&  Carducci  In  a  word,  it 
is  not  by  their  exaggerations  that  we  are  to  judge 
Carducci  and  the  writers  who  follow  his  lead,  or  the 
intellectual  fellowships  typified  by  Antonio  Fogazzaro, 
Arturo  Graf,  Ada  Negri,  Giovanni  Pascoli,  or  Gkibriele 
D'Annunzio  and  the  D*Annunzieggianti.  All  these  have 
to  be  judged  by  their  range  of  thought,  the  object  of 
their  aim,  and  their  actual  achievement. 

The  student  of  Italian  literature,  therefore,  will  do 
well  to  put  aside  as  irrelevant  nearly  all  that  he  reads  or 
hears  as  to  the  '  pseudo-classicism '  of  Carducci  and  the 
rest  who  participate  in  that  vital  movement  at  the  head 
of  which  he  stands.  For  it  is  a  movement  of  life,  not  of 
an  artificially  stimulated  erudition ;  a  movement  of  fresh 
energy,  not  a  spurred  effort.  It  is  in  truth  part  of  a 
'  movement,'  of  an  uplifted  life  that  is  not  confined  to  this 
or  that  leader  and  his  following,  nor  to  Italy,  nor  even  to 
the  Latin  countries,  but  is  co»«xtensive  with  the  human 
mind.  Already,  we  perceive,  Italy  has  left  behind  the 
conditions  indicated  by  Lamartine  in  a  once  notorious 
passage  of  the  <  P^lerinage  d'Harold,'  where  she  is  alluded 
to  as 

'  Poussi^re  du  pass^,  qu'un  vent  sterile  agite,' 

a  phrase  which,  with  the  added  *  Je  vais  chercher  ailleurs 
• .  •  des  hommes  et  non  pas  de  la  poussi&re  humaine;' 
brought  the  French  poet  a  'cartel'  from  an  indignant 
Italian  patriot,  the  once  celebrated  General  Pepe. 
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In  a  broad  classification,  then,  as  already  indicated, 
Antonio  Fogazzaro  and  Arturo  Graf  stand  for  the  North, 
Giosu^  Carducci  and  Giovanni  Pascoli  for  the  Centre  (and 
this  not  only  in  the  geographical  sense),  and  Gkibriele 
D*Annunzio  for  the  South,  as  well  as  for  that  neo-paganism, 
neo-Hellenism,  and  very  modem  (and,  we  may  add,  world- 
old)  hedonism  which  too  often  is  the  dignified  verbal 
raiment  of  a  very  unworthy  thing,  generally  more  crudely 
designated. 

Although  Fogazzaro  and  Graf  are  the  most  distinctive 
of  the  northerners,  they  differ  materially.  The  elder  and 
more  famous  is  the  Francois  Millet  of  Italian  literature, 
but  a  Millet  of  a  far  wider  intellectual  and  cesthetic  range 
than  the  great  Frenchman.  The  pathos  and  dignity  of 
suffering,  of  sorrow,  of  the  heavy  burden  bravely  borne ; 
the  nobility  of  faith  and  courage ;  the  beauty  of  simplicity 
in  life  and  art;  the  charm  of  tenderness  and  the  sus- 
taining power  of  love — these  are  the  sources  of  this 
writer's  genius,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  But,  pure  as  is 
his  Italian,  virile  and  idiomatic,  the  colour  of  his  mind  is 
distinctively  northern,  Teutonic.  So  might  a  Scandi- 
navian, an  Englishman,  a  German,  write,  were  he  equally 
gifted,  and  were  he  an  adopted  Italian,  settled  in  that 
northern  Alpine  region  of  the  lakes,  so  well  loved,  sung, 
and  praised  by  Fogazzaro.  That  gentle  but  all-pervading 
melancholy  of  his,  too — so  different  from  the  disdainful 
stoicism  of  Carducci,  the  baffled  despair  of  writers  such  as 
Ada  Negri,  the  life-weariness  of  Graf,  the  ennui  of 
D*Annunzio,  the  hard  pessimism  of  Bapisardi  and  Verga — 
is  likewise  northern.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think 
of  Fogazzaro  as  a  sentimentalist,  notwithstanding  the 
sentimentality  of  some  of  his  work.  He  stands  for  what 
is  finest  in  the  Italian  nature ;  and  the  love  and  reverence 
in  which  he  is  held  afford  the  best  proof  of  his  high 
significance  in  contemporary  literature.  ^Valsolda*  (in 
whose  beautiful  valley  he  has  passed  the  better  part  of 
his  life)  has  become  a  signal- word  in  Italy,  for  it  is  now 
identified  with  some  of  the  loveliest  verse  and  much  of 
the  noblest  prose  of  the  day,  is,  indeed,  associated  with  a 
noble  personal  ideal,  the  ideal  of  a  simple,  strong,  much- 
suffering,  yet  ever  brave  and  serene  life.  •  Our  Walter 
Scott,'  Giacosa  has  called  Antonio  Fogazzaro. 

But   he,  too,    like    Arturo    Grdf — tboug^h    not   qs  ^ 
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fascinated  victim,  rather  as  one  greatly  dreading  yet 
sustained  by  faith — has  looked  at  times  overf earf ally  in 
the  face  of  that  new  tragic  muse  of  the  miodem  world, 
*  Madre  Dolorosa.*  In  his  remarkable  study  on  '  Sadness 
in  Art,'*  Fogazzaro  writes : — 

*Senza  tenerezza,  senza  fiamma  ...  la  potenza  sua  fascina- 
trice  h  nella  grandiosity  del  suo  dolore  stesso,  6  Tidea  pura, 
fatta  marmo,  dell'  tmiversale  dolore,  del  dolore  che  oscura 
presto  o  tardi  ogni  vita  umana.' 

The  words  have  the  colour  of  Fogazzaro's  nund,  and  show, 
as  a  tinted  map,  the  colour  of  a  vast  region  in  the  Italian 
thought  of  to-day.  In  the  same  essay  he  speaks  of  *la 
innocenza  magniflca  della  natura';  but  he  and  those  of 
his  spiritual  fellowship  trust  little  to  this  *  magnificent 
innocence,'  and  for  the  most  part  look  habitually  into  life, 
not  only  as  in  a  glass  darkly,  but  as  into  a  dark  pool, 
heavy  with  the  shadow  of  ancient  sorrow  and  obscure 
menace.  True,  Fogacszaro  is  not  a  pessimist ;  he  has  not 
the  steel-bound  gloom  of  Graf,  whose  impeccable  verse 
is  forged  rather  than  moulded.  But  in  his  poems  and 
novels,  notably  in  *  H  Mistero  del  Poeta,'  and  in  the  excel- 
lent monograph  on  his  life-work  by  Sebastiano  Bumor,t 
and,  above  all,  in  his  always  intimate  and  profoundly 
sincere  'addresses' — as,  for  example,  when  he  spoke  in 
Rome  in  1893  on  *The  Origin  of  Man  and  the  Reli- 
gious Sentiment,'  or,  recently,  at  the  Collegio  Romano, 
on  *I  Misteri  dello  Spirito  Umano' — a  deep  and  native 
melancholy  pervades  even  the  most  ardent  words  of  faith 
and  hope,  and  underlies  all  but  the  simniest  and  most 
debonair  of  his  poems.  Nevertheless,  his  influence  is 
wholly  for  good — ^the  foremost  moral  influence  now 
moulding  Young  Italy.  Seldom  is  the  biographer  more 
literally  truthful  than  Sebastiano  Rumor  in  writing,  *  In 
tutta  Italia  il  nome  di  Antonio  Fogazzaro,  poeta  e  roman- 
ziere,  h  riverito  ed  amato.' 

Though  all  the  poetry  of  Fogazzaro  is  worth  familiarity 
(particularly  for  those  who  feel  the  underlying  charm  of 
his  prose  romances),  the  foreign  reader  may  be  content 
with  the  'Selected  Poems,'  published  in  Milan  in  1898; 

m  ■  I  ■■__--ri  ■■■!  _  --■_  ■      ■  -  .  ■    -    ■  - 

•  *  n  Dolore  nell'  Arte.'    (Milan,  1001.) 

t  *  A<  Fogazzaro.    La  Sua  Vita,  le.  Sue  Opere,  i  Suol  Oriticl.'    By  Sebas* 
tia^o  Rumor,    (Milan,  1890.) 
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the  mors  so  as  it  is  not  in  the  longer  poetical  compositions, 
such  as  the  versified  novel  *  Miranda/  bat  in  the  shorter 
poems  that  he  is  to  be  found  at  his  best.  One  of  these,  a 
poem  representative  of  the  author's  mastery  over  the 
cadence  of  simple  Italian  prosody,  may  fitly  be  quoted 
here: — 

La  Sera. 


(Le  Campane  di  Oria) 

Ad  ooddente  il  del  si  discolora, 
Vien  r  ora— de  le  tenebre. 
Da  gli  spiriti  mali, 
£fignor,  guarda  i  mortall  I 
Oriamo. 

(L^  Campane  di  O^teno) 

Pur  nol  8u  r  onde 
Movium   da   queste    soUtaiie 
Voci  prof  onde.    '  [sponde 

Da  gli  apiriti  mali. 
Signer,  guarda  i  mortali  t 
Oriamo. 

*  • 

{Le  Campane  di  Furia) 

Pu^  noi  ren^ote  ed  alte 
Fra  le  buie  montagne 
Odi,  Signore. 
Da  gU  spiriti  mali 
Gruarda  i  mortali ! 
Oriamo. 

CEchi  delie  Valli) 
Oriamo. 

{Tutte  le  Campane) 

JX  lume  nasce  e  muore; 
Ch^i  ^^iman  dei  tramquti  0  delle 
Tutto,  Signore,  [aurore  ? 

Tranne  1*  Etemo,  al  mondo 
&  vano. 

(Echi  dfUe  VaUi) 
i  yauQ. 

•     (Tutte  le  Camfvpane) 

Oviamo,  oriamo  in  pianto, 
Da  r  alto  e  dal  prof  ondo. 


Pei  morti  e  pei  viventi« 

Per  tanta  oolpa  occulta  e  dolor 

Pieti^  Signore  I  [tanto 

Tutto  il  dolore 

Che  non  ti  prega, 

Tutto  1^  errove 

Che  ti  diaiega; 

Tutto  L'amore 

Oha  a  ts  Hon  pifiga,     • 

Peidanai  O  Saoto, 

{Echi  deUe  VaUt)     ' 
O  Santo. 

{JSaU  le  Campane) 

Oriam  per  i  dormienti 

Delcimitero 

Ohe  dioon  rei,  che  dieono  iuno- 

B  tu,  Mistero,  [centi. 

Solo  tu  sai. 

(Echi  deUe  VaUi) 
Solo  tuBaL 

(Tutte  le  Campane) 

Oriam  peril  jyrofondo 
Soff rir  del  mondo, 
Ohe  tutto  vive  e  sente^ 
Ama,  dolora, 
•GindiidO'areano  de  1'  Otmipo 

tente^ 
9ia  pace  al  monte^  a  1'  ouda. 
AI  bronzo  anoora 
Siapaoe* 

(Echi  deUe  ValU) 
Pace.* 


*  Evening.    (The  Bells  of  QriaH-In  the  west  the  heavens  redden ;  the 
hour  of  darkness  comes.    From  all  evil  spirits,  Lord,  guard  Thy  children. 
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There  is  perhaps  no  stranger  apparition  in  contem- 
porary Italian  literature  than  Arturo  Graf.  Called  the 
H^r^a  of  Italy,  because  of  the  classic  ideal  and  impec- 
cable form  of  his  verse,  he  is  the  son  of  an  Italian  mother 
by  a  German  father.  He  was  bom  at  Athens,  nurtured 
in  Greece — ^that  Greece  whose  art  he  has  mastered,  but 
whose  temperament  he  has  not  inherited,  having  been 
endowed  instead  with  the  world-sadness  of  Schopenhauer 
and  Nietzsche — and  transplanted  while  still  young  to 
Roumania,  whence  in  ^  early  manhood  he  came  to  Milan. 
In  the  intensity  of  his  irremediable  pessimism  he  can  be 
compared  with  no  French  poet*  save  the  anonymous 
author  of  the  'Chants  de  Maldoror,'  with  no  English 
poet  save  James  Thomson  of  'The  City  of  Dreadful 
Night '  i  and  nothing  in  the  fantastically  sombre  verse  of 
Nietzsche  suggests  the  same  profound  depths  of  gloom. 
But  Grafs  terrible  sadness,  his  almost  elemental  melan- 
choly,  has  never  the  suggestion  of  anything  ignoble,  as  in 
'  Ifaldoror '  or  Baudelaire ;  it  is  never  the  mere  rhetoric 
of  spiritual  collapse  and  despair,  as  sometimes  in  James 
Thomson ;  nor  is  it  the  outcome  of  intellectual  fever,  or 
of  the  tortured  nerves,  or  of  a  powerful  mind  habitually 
apt  to  lose  its  equilibrium,  as  with  the  author  of '  Thus  si>ake 
Zarathustra.'  He  gathers  up  all  the  hopelessness  of  Italy, 
of  the  world,  of  the  human  soul ;  moulds  it  in  tears  and 
longing,  and  the  unutterable  sadness  of  sorrow  without 


Let  UB  pray !  (The  Bells  of  Osteno) — We  also,  by  the  waters  lift  vp  our 
deep  Toicee  from  these  lonely  ahotee.  Ftoiq  all  evil  spirits,  Lonl,  gaard 
Thy  children.  Let  us  pray  I  (The  Bells  of  Furia)— Us,  too,  remote  and 
hi^  among  the  shadowy  hills^  hear  us.  Lord  I  From  all  evil  spirits  guard 
Thy  children.  Let  us  pray!  (Echoes  from  the  Valleys)— -Let  us  pray! 
(AU  the  Bells) — ^The  light  is  born,  and  dies ;  what  remains  of  sunsets  or 
dawns?  All,  Lord,  all  of  this'  worid,  all  save  the  eternal,  is  vain. 
(Echoes  from  the  Valleys) — ^Is  vain  1  (Ail  the  BeUs)*-Let  us  pray,  let  us 
pray,  from  mountain-height  and  shadowy  vale,  for  the  living  and  ;C6r  the 
dead,  for  all  secret  wrong  and  sorrow,  have  pity.  Lord  I  All  sorrow  that  doth 
not  come  to  Thee  in. prayer,  all  error  that  denieth  Thee,  all  love  that 
doth  not  seek  Thee,  have  pity  upon  it,  O  Holy  Onel  (Echoes  from  the 
Valleys)-— O  Holy  One!  (All  the  BeUs)— Let  us  pray  for  those  sleeping 
the  long  sleep  of  the  grave ;  for  those  who  are  accounted  sinners,  and  for 
those  accoimted  without  sin!  For  Thou  alone.  Mysterious  Spirit,  Thou 
only  knowest  alL  (Echoes  from  the  Valleys)— Thou  only  knowest  all.  (All 
the  Bells)*-Let  us  implore  for  the  deep  suffering  of  the  world,  which  lives 
and  feels,  loves  and  grieves,  the  hidden  judgment  of  the  Almighty.  Let 
there  be  peace  upon  the  hill-side,  by  the  waters!  On  the  bells  them- 
selves,  peace  I    (Echo  from  the  Valleys)— Peace ! 
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hope ;  and  I'eveals  it  to  us  in  lovely  image  after  image, 
in  chiselled  verse  of  perfect  form,  in  a  beauty  rendered 
almost  unnaturally  poignant.  In  a  far  deeper  sense  than 
the  somewhat  blatant '  Lucifer '  of  Mario  Bapisardi,  than 
the  magnificently  rhetorical  *  Hymn  to  Satan '  of  Carducci, 
Crraf  s  *  Buried  Titan '  (in  the  very  remarkable  poem  '  La 
Cittli  dei  Titani,'  in  the  volume  called  *  Le  Danaidi  *)  may 
be  said  to  symbolise  the  bewildered  attitude  of  the  modem 
mind.  So  absolutely  does  he  differ  from  the  Latin  tem- 
perament that  he  remains  cold  even  before  the  inspiration 
of  woman.  Neither  the  beautiful  actuality  nor  the  seduc- 
tive visionary  type  moves  this  modem  St  Anthony.  In 
aU  his  writings  we  remember  no  verse  in  the  slightest 
degree  recalling  these  eminently  Carduccian  lines  (from 
*  Kuit  Hora,'  perhaps  the  loveliest  poem  in  the  first  *  Odi 
Barbare ') : — 

*  Fra  le  tue  nei'e  chiome,  o  bianca  Lidia, 
Langue  una  rosa  pallida ; 
E  una  dolco  a  me  in  cuor  tristezza  siibita 
Tempra  d'  amor  gl*  incendii.*  • 

Nor  has  he  ever  any  such  cry  to  the  lesser  destinies  as — 

'  O  desiata  verde  solitudine 
Lungi  al  rumor  degli  uomini ! 
Qui  due  con  no!  divini  amici  vengono 
Vino  ed  amore,  O  Lidia.'  t 

If  once  or  twice  we  think  we  hear  the  cry  of  passion,  it  is 
only  that  of  disillusion  or  brooding  incertitude. 

*  O  woman,  the  darkness  in  thine  eyes  is  the  darkness  of 
night ; 

Thy  soul,  too,  is  obscure  and  mysterious  as  the  sea,  as  this 
obscure  sea 

Which  engulfs  in  its  flowing  side  the  plunging  prow. 

I  see  thy  dark  hair ;  in  thy  pale,  beautiful  face 

I  see  the  wandering  fires  of  thine  eyes;  I  see  thy  laughter- 
parted  rosy  Upa ; 

But  into  thy  soul,  into  that  darkness,  no,  I  do  not  see.' 

■  -  1  -    -     -      X       _  I  -  I 

*  '  In  thy  dark  hair,  O  white  Lidia,  a  pale  rose  languishes  ;  in  my  heart 
suddenly  a  sweet  sadness  softens  the  flame  of  love.* 

t  'O  longed-for  green  solitude,  far  from  the  rumour  of  men;  hither 
have  come  with  U4  our  two  divine  friends,  Wine  and  Love,  O  Lidia.' 
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And  yet  this  is  the  poet  who,  in  his  beautiful  reminiscences 
{*  Dal  libro  dei  Bicordi  *),  writes  thus  of  his  dear  home  at 
the  foot  of  the  slope  where  the  Parthenon  rears  its  sacred 
outline  ('  la  dolce  casa  .  .  .  sulla  cui  cima  altero  il  Parte- 
non  drizza  la  sacra  mole ') : — 

*  Avea  presso  un  giardin,  triste  e  severo, 
Bench^  di  rose  pieno  e  di  viole, 
E  im  gran  cipresso,  awiluppato  e  nero, 
Aduggiava  di  fredda  ombra  le  ajuole. 

V  era,  pien  d'  acqua,  e  di  figure  adomo, 
Un  sarcof  ago  antico,  alia  cui  sponda 
Veniano  a  ber  le  rondini  del  cielo. 

Alto  silenzdo  tenea  1'  aria  intomo, 
E  nella  pace  estatica  e  prof  onda 
Non  si  vedea  crollar  f  oglia  n6  stelo '  * 

Truly,  as  has  been  said  of  him,  Arturo  Graf  may  see  as 
a  Hellene,  and  write  in  Italian,  his  maternal  tongue,  but 
it  is  the  sad  northern  soul,  *  Y  anima  tedesca,'  which  speaks 
in  his  poetry.  In  ^  Idea  Fissa,'  one  of  the  most  notable 
poems  in  his  first  book,  '  Dopo  il  Tramonto '  (*  After  Sun- 
down '),  he  reveals,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  over- 
whelming prepossession  of  a  single  idea  which  all  his  life 
has  bewitched  his  imagination  and  entranced  his  mind. 
His  muse,  in  a  word,  is  Death,  whether  he  call  her  *  Morte 
Begina,'  or  '  Morte  Guerriera,'  or  *  Beg^na  del  Mondo,'  or 
veil  his  sombre  i)assion  under  an  antique  name,  as  in 
that  strange  and  terrible  second  book, '  Medusa ' : — 

'  O  mia  lugubre  Musa 
Implacabile  Erinni, 

Tu  dal  mio  labbro  f  ai  proromper  gl'  inni 
y  enenati,  O  Medusa ! '  f 


*  '  Xear  hj  was  a  garden,  sad  and  austere,  for  all  that  it  was  full  of 
roses  and  violets ;  perhaps  because  of  the  great  cypress,  a  pyramid  of  green 
darkness,  which  cast  its  chill  shadow  athwart  the  garden-ways. 

'There,  too,  with  carven  figures  and  full  of  water,  stood  an  antique 
sarcophagus,  where  the  swallows  loved  to  dip  and  drink. 

'  A  deep  stillness  hrooded  in  the  air  around :  the  peaoe  was  a  huaht 
ecstasy,  wherein  no  stem  moved,  no  leaf  quivered.' 

t  <  O  sombre  and  dread  Muse,  implacable  Erinnys,  thou  makest  these  lips 
sing  poisoned  hymns,  O  Medusa  I ' 

YoL  196.~iVb«  391.  s 
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There  is,  however,  more  variety,  along  with  still  moM 
evident  beauty  and  mastery,  in  Grafs  third  book,  *Le 
Danaidi,'  published  in  1897.  A  few  months  ago  appeared 
his  '  Morgana,'  in  which,  though  there  is  no  poem  to  com- 
pare with  'Cittik  dei  l^tani'  of  the  'Danaidi'  volume, 
nor  any  sequence  to  parallel  the  Athenian  'Libro  dei 
Bicordi'  in  'Dopo  11  Tramonto,'  a  more  serene  spirit, 
somewhat  of  a  wise  hedonism,  is  revealed.  We  even 
encounter  lines  such  as — 

' .  •  .  nell*  aria  chiara 
Gantano  i  mandolini — 
I  mandolini  arguti 

Dalle  voci  tremanti, 

Onde  perdon  lor  vanti 
Arpe,  flauti,  liuti. 
Cantano,  gioja,  amore !  *  ' 

which  surprise  one  almost  as  though  one  were  to  come 
upon  an  ode  of  Ajiacreon  in  the  text  of  Ecclesiastes ! 
Nevertheless,  *  Ruit  Hora  *  might  be  the  apt  title  of  the 
book,  and  its  motto  the  couplet  to  which  so  much  music 
and  thought  and  longing  are  attuned — 

*  Mio  vecchio  core,  mio  povero  core, 
Perch6  se'  tu  cosi  triste  e  inquieto ' ; 

or  that  undemote  that  is  never  lost — 

'  Passato  ^  '1  tempo  de*  teneri  inganni, 
Passato  ^  r  ora  propieia  all'  amore.' 

The  book  closes  with  a  short  poem,  'Explicit,*  which 
might  well  stand  as  epilogue  to  all  its  sad  beauty — a 
sadness  not  wholly  in  vain,  for  it  is  the  sadness  of  a  fine 
and  noble  spirit,  and  as  such  is  accepted  in  Italy,  and  so 
is  become  in  a  sense  representative : — 

Explicit. 

Non  imo  de*  ben  vani,  in  ch'  io  giit  confidai, 

Mi  tenne  f  ede  mai : 
Ci6  mi  riempie  il  core,  che  a  soffrir  mal  s'  awezzdf 

D*  una  grande  amares^za. 
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Kon  una  delle  oolpe,  ch'  io  oommisi  in  mia  vitai 

ik  .rimasta  impunita : 
Ci6  mi  riempie  11  core  (povera,  nuda  stanza  I) 

D'  una  grande  speranza.* 

There  is  an  even  greater  difference  between  the 
pessimism  of  Ada  Negri,  whose  'Fatalit&'  has  had  in 
Italy  a  wider  acceptance  than  almost  any  other  recent 
book  of  verse,  and  that  of  Arturo  Graf,  than  between 
Grafs  and  Leopardi's.  Leopardi  was  the  exponent  of  the 
malady  of  his  age :  Graf  is  the  poet  of  the  soul*s  secret 
dread  and  despair:  Ada  Negri  is  of  the  many  whose 
strength  lies  in  wild  protest,  fierce  denunciation,  in  scorn 
and  reproach,  and  the  voice  of  social  misery.  Her  poetry 
has  the  swift  movement  and  lyrical  vehemence  of  the 
early  revolutionary  poems  of  Swinburne,  or  of  Victor 
Hugo's  '  Les  Chfttiments ' ;  but  it  has  also  the  faults  of 
these,  and  that  in  an  exaggerated  degree.  An  instance 
from  the  same  poem  ('  Sfida ' — '  Defiance '  or  *  Challenge ') 
will  sufiice.    We  sympathise  when  she  cries — 

'  E  sei  tu  dunque,  tu,  mondo  bugiardo, 
Che  vuoi  celarmi  il  sol  de  gl'  ideall ' ;  f 

but  we  only  smile  at  the  rhetoric  of — 

*  O  grasso  mondo  d'  oche  e  di  serpenti, 

Mondo  vigliacco,  che  tu  sia  dannato ; 
Fisso  lo  sguardo  ne  gli  astri  f  ulgenti 
Io  movo  incontro  al  f ato.'  X 

Many  of  us  have  been  Ada  Negris  in  our  day.  As  we 
grow  older  we  not  only  do  not  caU  our  fellows  geese  and 
serpents,  but  even  settle  down  to  tolerate  them  with 
kindly  complacency.     Ada  Negri  herself,  revolutionist, 

*  *  Not  one  good  thing,  now  lost,  in  which  once  I  put  all  my  trust,  has 
ever  remained  with  me ;  and  this  has  filled  my  heart,  even  now  so  ill- 
accustomed  to  suffer,  with  a  great  bitterness. 

*  Not  one  of  all  the  faults  I  have  committed  in  my  life  but  has  had  to  pay 
its  penalty:  and  this  has  filled  my  heart  (poor,  bare  habitation)  with  a 
great  hope.' 

t  '  It  is  thou,  then,  thou  lying  world,  that  would'st  conceal  from  me  the 
sun  of  the  ideal.* 

I  '  Ofat  world,  swanning  with  geese  and  serpents,  wretched  world,  may 
damnation  be  your  lot  1  With  my  gase  flxt  on  the  shining  stars,  I  more 
onward  to  my  destiny,' 
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socialist,  intratiMgeante^  is  now  the  Signora  GaHanddi 
the  wife  of  a  wealthy  Milanese  bourgeois. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  in  her  work  a  power  to  influence. 
Its  secret  may  be  discerned  in  the  poem  in  ^Fatalitk* 
called  '  Senza  Nome '  ('  Nameless '),  wherein  she  speaks  of 
herself  as  '  an  enigma  of  hate  and  love,  of  violence  and 
gentleness/  and  says  that  throughout  her  life  'an  evil 
spirit  has  followed  me  step  by  step,  and  an  angel  with 
hands  clasped  in  prayer.'  It  is  the  combination  in  her 
of  class-hatred  and  feminine  imselflshness  which  has 
won  her  so  many  friends ;  and  the  secret  of  her  influence 
is,  on  the  one  side,  the  frank  recognition  of  the  power  of 
absorbing  love  to  ennoble  circumstance,  as  in  that  passion- 
ate and  vivid  poem, '  Popolana '  (*  A  Girl  of  the  People  *), 
and,  on  the  other,  her  grandiose  vision  of  the  congregated 
sorrows  and  sufferings  of  the  world,  as  in  the  burning 
lines  of  the  unforgettable  'I  Yinti'  ('The  Yanqiushed*) 
— '  Behold  them,  in  hundreds,  in  thousands,  in  millions,  in 
countless  hordes ;  from  their  serried  ranks  rises  a  rumour 
as  of  distant  thunder. .  •  .  Alas,  alas,  we  are  the  van- 
quished ! ' 

To  turn  from  this  tempestuous  emotion  and  troubled 
art  to  the  serene  air  of  Carducci — ^though  he,  too,  is  the 
poet  of  revolt — or  to  the  languorous  beauty  of  D'Annun- 
zio's  verse,  or  to  the  exquisite  art  and  natural  charm  of 
Pascoli,  is  to  exchange  the  noise  and  sordidness  of  a 
manufacturing  town  for  the  intellectual  peace  of  a  library, 
or  the  charmed  stillness  of  a  cloister,  or  the  gladness  of  a 
spring  day  in  the  open.  Books  such  as  Giovanni  Pascoli's 
•  Myricae '  and  the  maturer  and  finer  *  Poemetti '  bring 
into  Italian  literature  to-day  something  of  what  Words- 
worth, Keats,  and  Tennyson,  in  a  fresh  vivid  naturalism, 
brought  into  English  poetry.  So  now  we  come  to  the 
two  most  eminent  names  in  Italy  to-day — ^to  the  old  king 
and  the  insurgent  prince,  Giosu^  Carducci  and  Gabriele 
D'Annunzio. 

It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  since  the  *Hymn  to 
Satan ' — ^that  modem '  classic '  of  spiritual  and  intellectual 
revolt — electrified  Italy.  To-day  it  will  be  read  without 
the  same  answering  thrill,  perhaps  even  with  lessened 
admiration.  Bhetoric  has  not  the  staying-power  of  the 
grave  ecstasy  that  is  perfected  art ;  and  this,  perhaps  the 
most  famous  lyrical  poem  of  the  last  half^century,  is 
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largely  superb  rhetoric.  Nevertheless,  the  fragrance  and 
the  bloom  are  still  upon  that  unique  flower,  grown  in  the 
troubled  solitudes  of  spiritual  desire.  Nor,  to  vary  the 
metaphor,  have  the  echoes  yet  died  away,  in  any  country, 
of  that  clanging  tocsin,  that  war-song  of  the  pagan 
spirit.  If,  nowadays,  no  one  even  in  Italy  anathematises 
Carducci  as  a  worshipper  of  evil  because  of  his  '  Inno  a 
Satana,'  there  are  few  probably,  in  Italy  or  elsewhere, 
who  would  not  now  regard  the  Satanic  epithets  and  allu- 
sions as  somewhat  pantomimic  and  grotesque.  For,  of 
course,  Carducci  does  not  mean,  never  did  mean,  to  invoke 
the  Prince  of  Evil !  All  that  the  celebrated  (and  techni- 
cally marvellous)  *  Hymn '  means  is.  Let  us  be  done  with 
what  is  outworn ;  let  us  worship  only  what  makes  for 
divinity;  let  us  rejoice  in  our  mortal  destiny,  and  in  our 
world,  and  not  cry  shame  upon  our  humanity ;  let  us  be 
done  with  shams  ;  let  us  be  up  and  rejoice  ;  let  us  be  up 
and  doing.  It  is  but  the  principle  of  new  birth,  of  revolt, 
the  law  of  material,  as  of  spiritual,  resurrection  which 
the  poet  invokes  in  his  '  Satan ' : — 

*  Salute,  O  Satana, 
O  ribellione, 
O  f  orza  vlndice 
Delia  ragione  I ' 

AjQd  it  is  not  to  the  conventional '  Prince  of  this  World, 
but  to  no  other  than  Alastor,  the  Spirit  of  Beauty,  whom 
every  poet  has  worshipped  since  poetry  became  the  dream 
of  the  human  soul,  that  he  cries,  *  For  thee  Adonis  lived ; 
for  thee  Astarte ;  for  thee  came  into  being  the  marbles, 
the  pictures,  and  golden  verse,  when,  from  the  Ionian 
wave.  Aphrodite  arose  with  her  great  joy ;  for  thee  roared 
the  forests  of  Lebanon  .  .  .  for  thee  sang  the  chorus  •  .  • 
for  thee  raved  the  dances.' 

The  rhetorical  fires  have  long  ere  this  expended  their 
inflammatory  force :  the  poetic  beauty  remains.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  day  will  not  come  when  the  youth  of  Italy 
will  no  more  be  stirred  by  the  magic  of  the  lin^  of  tho 
famous  *  Hymn ' : — 

'  Tra  le  odorif  ere 
Palme  d'  Idume, 
Dove  biancheggiano 
Le  ciprie  spuing.' 
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If  the  '  Inno  a  Satana  *  be  so  characteristio  of  Carducci, 
not  less  characteristic  of  his  mental  attitude,  of  the  ethical 
aspect  of  his  splendid  achievement,  are  those  other  words 
of  his — *  Send  forth  upon  the  wind  the  cry  of  the  watch- 
man: ^'The  age  renews  itself,  the  day  of  fulfilment  is 
nigh."  • 

In  this  sense  the  'Hymn*  is  typical  of  all  Carducci's 
poetry;  the  rhetorical  part  served  its  purpose;  what 
is  of  sheer  beauty  remains.  We  doubt  if  the  achieve- 
ment of  any  living  poet  could  stand  comparison  with 
that  of  6iosu6  Carducci  in  the  qualities  of  distinction, 
strength,  and  classic  beauty.  Within  a  limited  range, 
H^r^dia  is  the  sole  name  to  suggest;  but  H^r^dia  is  a 
sculptor  in  ivory,  Carducci  is  of  the  kindred  of  Michel 
Angelo ;  or,  again,  H^r^dia  is  as  one  of  the  exquisite 
minor  poets  of  the  Anthology,  Carducci  a  latter-day 
Catullus,  with  a  far  greater  intellectual  and  national  in- 
spiration and  range.  Neither  H^r^dia  nor  Arturo  Graf, 
not  even  Leconte  de  Lisle,  has  more  truly  cherished  and 
given  us  anew  *the  antique  beauty.*  For  Carducci,  the 
beauty  that  was  of  old  is  the  one  immortal  thing  in  this 
world  of  mortal  change  and  chance.  For  him,  as  he  says 
in  the  '  Primavere  Elleniche,'  *  though  all  other  gods  may 
die/  the  divinities  made  immortal  by  the  Greek  genius 
*  live  still  among  ancient  woods  and  in  the  eternal  seas.' 

To  Carducci,  also,  belongs  the  honour  of  having  re- 
stored to  Italian  poetry  its  long-lost  dignity.  This  true 
brother  of  Catullus  has  not  only  moulded  anew  the  form 
of  lyric  verse,  but  has  set  up  a  strenuous  ideal  for  his 
countrymen  who  would  strive  to  re-create  and  not  to 
imitate. 

'  Odio  r  usata  poesia :  concede 
Comoda  al  vulgo.  .  • 
A  me  la  strof  e  vigile, 


■  • 


as   he    writes    in    the  famous  *  Prelude,*  in    rhymeless 
Catullian  verse,  in  the  first  series  of  the  *  Odi  Barbare.* 

But  Carducci  is  much  more  than  'the  high-priest  of 
impeccable  form.'  He  is  a  poet  inspired  by  a  lofty  patriot- 
ism, a  poet  troubled  by  the  deep  problems  of  modem  life, 
a  prophet  of  high  destinies,  national  and  mundane. 
Even  'the  pagan  note'  throughout  his  work,  sane  and 
wise  as  no  small  part  of  it  indubitably  is,  must  not  be 
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over-emphasised.  We  find  this  pagan  note,  it  is  true, 
in  every  personal  utterance  even  of  the  graver  poet  of 
mature  age ;  but  now  it  is  the  utterance  of  one  who 
realises  that  in  the  pagan  spirit  alone  lies  no  likelihood 
of  escape  from  the  Slough  of  Despond,  In  contemporary 
Italian  literature  Carducci  stands  pre-eminent  as  the  poet 
who  has  given  his  whole  life  to  the  service  of  his  art,  to 
the  persistent  ideal  to  re-create  in  beauty  and  distinction, 
to  make  his  own  art  (*  far  Y  arte ')  in  his  own  way ;  the 
poet  who  writes— 

*  Or  destruggiam.    Dei  secoli 
Ld  strato  6  sul  pensiero : 
O  pochi  e  f orti,  all*  opera, 
Ch6  nei  profundi  6 11  vero.'  • 

For  fifty  years  Carducci  has  led  the  van  of  the  literary 
Bisorgimento.  To-day  he  stands  higher  than  ever,  as 
immeasurably  the  greatest  modem  Italian  poet.  He  has 
lived  to  see  the  seed  both  of  his  wise  and  unwise  '  pagan- 
ism* flourish,  and  philosophically  to  accept  both  harvests ; 
but  above  all  he  has  lived  to  rejoice  that  the  nation  at 
large  is  not  only  the  richer  but  the  stronger  for  what  he 
has  given  of  his  best. 

In  one  respect,  at  least,  Gabriele  D'Annunzio  is  to  be 
mentioned  with  his  great  compatriot,  for  whatever  be 
the  shortcomings  of  this  brilliant  and  fascinating  person* 
ality — ^we  speak  of  him  solely  as  author  and  artist — 
he  has  the  unique  poetic  temperament.  For  him,  too, 
the  *word'  is  sacred,  a  secret  minister,  an  ally  to  be 
won,  at  once  slave  and  tyrant.  For  him,  too,  the  one 
dominant  ideal  is  '  far  1'  arte,' '  to  make  art.'  D'Annunzio 
does  not  fall  short  of  Carducci  because  of  any  lack  of 
those  shaping  and  colouring  qualities  which  make  for  the 
rarest  and  highest  art,  but  because,  in  the  main,  he  has 
failed  to  see  that  it  is  not  mere  imagination  that  triumphs, 
but  controlled  imagination ;  that  song  must  be  the  out- 
come of  long  spiritual  meditation,  so  that  from  the  greater 
depth  it  may  soar  to  greater  height ;  that  spiritual  under- 
standing is  as  much  the  poet's  concern  as  the  swift  flame 
of  lyrical  emotion.    In  a  word,  though  D'Annunzio  has 


*  *Now  perforce  we  destroy.    The  highway  of  the  ages  is  built  upon 
thought.    To  the  work,  then,  0  few  imd  strong,  for  truth  is  of  the  depths,' 
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all  the  artistic  qualities,  he  has  them  to  excess,  so  that 
there  is  no  equipoise  as  with  Garducci.  Nor,  with  all  his 
culture,  his  wide  range,  his  cosmopolitan  sympathies,  has 
he  the  like  instinctive  scholarship — ^a  scholarship  that  is 
something  more  than  erudition,  for  we  are  thinking  of  a 
mental  quality  rather  than  of  intellectual  accomplish- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  while  more  derivative  than 
Garducci,  he  is  not  less  lacking  in  originality.  He  is  an 
instance,  simply,  of  the  literary  temperament  in  alliance 
with  that  order  of  creative  genius  which  must  gather 
from  many  gardens,  and  in  the  gathering  is  both  heedless 
as  to  what  I^ney  is  stolen,  and  indifferent  to  what  accusa- 
tions are  beoidied.  After  all,  the  honey  which  the  poet 
brings  is  all  that  need  concern  the  critic  of  poetry.  A 
poet's  methods  may  be  interesting ;  it  is  the  results  that 
convince,  or  do  not  convince. 

Moreover,  D'Annunzio  is  less  derivative  in  his  poetry 
than  in  his  prose.  At  any  rate  he  does  not  *  convey '  in 
the  one  as  he  sometimes  too  audaciously  does  in  the 
other;  though  there  are  notable  exceptions  to  this  general- 
isation, as,  for  example,  in  the  very  Maeterlinckian  passage 
in  the  drama  '  La  Gloria,'  where  the  group  of  physicians 
and  others  keep  the  vigil  of  death  near  the  dying  patrician. 
Of  course  as  a  young  man  he  imitated,  now  Garducci,  now 
Leopardi,  now  Baudelaire,  now  Gatullus  or  the  poets  of 
the  Greek  Anthology,  now  Shelley,  now  de  Musset.  But 
these  imitations  were  the  tentative  efforts  of  a  potent 
personality  that  had  not  yet  learned  the  height  or  direc- 
tion of  its  true  course. 

Whether  as  poet  or  novelist,  however,  D'Annunzio  is  not 
properly  imderstood  in  this  country.  This  is  partly  be- 
cause he  is  an  extreme  exemplar  of  the  pagan  side  of  the 
Latin  temper,  and  of  the  Latin  habit  of  mind.  More  and 
more,  as  we  consider  his  already  notable  and  variegated 
achievement,  we  believe  that  D'Annimzio's  superabundant 
faults  and  shortcomings  blind  northerners,  not  only  to 
his  marvellous  art,  but  to  his  power  and  influence  as  an 
accepted  type,  as  a  signal  genius  of  the  Latin  race.  The 
gulf  between  the  Latin  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  greater 
than  is  commonly  recognised  in  these  days,  when  it  is  a 
commonplace  that  racial  distinctions  tend  to  disappear. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  possible,  perhaps  probable,  that 
this  gulf  grows  deeper. 
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Nor  has  D*Annunzio  yet  said  all  that  he  has  to  say. 
It  might  indeed  be  urged  that  he  h£ts  now  been  long 
enough  before  the  public  for  judgment  to  be  passed  on 
his  limitations,  for  an  estimate  all  but  certain  as  to  what 
he  can  not  do.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
author  of  'Primavere'  was  but  a  boy  of  fifteen;  that 
the  poet,  dramatist,  novelist  of  to-day  is  even  now  still 
a  young  man,  being  on  the  sunny  side  of  forty. 

It  is  as  a  poet  of  nature  that  D*Annunzio  is  at  his  best. 
With  the  exception  of  Giovanni  Pascoli  (to  compare 
whom  would  be,  as  it  were,  to  compare  Andr^  Ch^nier 
and  Baudelaire,  or  the  author  of  'Endymioir'  with  the 
author  of  *  Poems  and  Ballads '),  he  has  in  this  respect  no 
rival.  He  has  the  compelling  passion  for  the  sea  so 
characteristic  of  Swinburne ;  the  love  of  mountain- 
solitude  and  lonely  wilds  so  characteristic  of  Wordsworth, 
though  a  love  less  simple  in  sentiment  and  less  natural 
in  expression ;  something  of  the  charm,  too,  that  we  find 
in  Theocritus;  something  of  the  delicate  and  intimate 
touch  of  Tennyson.  To  this  is  added  a  rapt  intensity  of 
vision  and  emotion  sometimes  considered  characteristically 
Celtic,  though  it  is  in  truth  too  primitive  and  universal  a 
quality  to  be  adequately  expressed  by  any  literary  label. 
We  come  to  think  of  him  at  times,  not  as  the  D*Annunzio 
of  scandal,  and  criminal  passion,  but  the  poet  pure  and 
simple,  as  a  faun  become  a  man  and  a  modem  singer, 
who  remembers  old  songs  and  the  antique  world,  and  at 
heart  is  a  faun  indeed,  or  at  least  *  veritamente  un  flglio 
della  terra  antica,'  as  in  the  *  Song  of  the  Sun '  in  *  Canto 
Novo ' : — 

'  Sta  il  gran  meriggio  su  questa  di  flutti  e  di  piante 
Verde  azzurrina  conca  solitaria : 
Ed  io,  come  11  fauno  antico  in  agguato,  m'  ascondo, 
Platano  sacro,  qui  f  ra  le  cUome  tue.  .  •  .'  * 

But  if  we  are  allured  at  times  into  this  wonder-world 
of  intimate  nature,  we  are  more  often  recalled  to  the  sad 
world  of  weariness  and  disillusion,  hearing  the  super- 
sensuous,  decadent,  ennuyi  poet  crying,  *0  cessate!  la 
musica  mi  stanca,'  or  *  Chi  potr&  darmi  un  qualche  nuovo 

^  'The  high  noon  stands  above  this  lonely  dell,  filled  with  blue-green 
foliage,  as  a  shell  with  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  and  I,  like  a  faun  of  olden 
dfljs  In  ambush,  cnmoh  beneath  th^  tresses,  0  sacred  plane-tre^  I  * 
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senso  ?  *  There  is  one  thing  inevitable  for  him  who  drinks 
too  long  and  too  deep  from  the  cup  of  experience.  If 
weariness  and  disillusion  may  inspire,  they  must  also 
weaken  the  art  of  the  poet  who  has  thus  drunken  and 
not  known  when  to  throw  the  cup  aside. 

'  Sono  spogliati  tutti  i  miei  rosaL 
Non  piii  ghirlande  I    B  la  mia  coppa  6  vuota« 
Bewi,  bewi  e  ribewi.    Al  fine  ignota 
Non  me  nessima  ebrezza.  •  .  •' * 

« 

It  is  the  salutary  part  of  this  poetry  of  weariness,  so 
characteristic,  not  only  of  D*Annunzio,  but  of  all  he  stands 
for  in  that  decadent  phase  of  thought  and  literature  and 
life  of  which,  on  one  side  at  least,  he  is  the  foremost  ex- 
emplar, that,  when  revulsion  is  at  hand,  the  reader  is 
almost  always  won  back  by  some  beautiful  vision  of  the 
world  we  know  and  love,  or  by  some  deep  and  sincere  cry 
from  the  poet's  heart — *  Allor  che  su  '1  vento  maestrale  mi 
balzava  la  strofe  •  •  •  squillando  annanzi,  O  mare,  O  mare, 
O  mare ! '  f 

In  his  so-called  decadent  verse,  too,  there  is  much  of 
great  beauty,  some  of  it  at  least  being  no  more  '  decadent  * 
than  is  that  poetic  melancholy  which  is  the  habit  of  mind 
of  all  the  poets  of  love,  from  Catullus  or  Omar  Khayydm 
to  Leconte  de  Lisle  and  Carducci.  Bead,  for  instance, 
*  The  Triumph  of  Iseult '  (itself  a  metrical  triumph  in  the 
difficult  manner  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici),  recalling  as  it  does 
Villon  and  Swinburne  and  William  Morris,  and  yet  so  un- 
nustakably  the  poet's  own,  with  its  monotonously  sweet 
refrain,  *  for  everything  save  love  is  vain ' : — 

'  Toma  in  fior  di  giovinezza 
Isaotta  Blanzesmano, 
Dice :  Tiitto  al  mondo  ^  vano. 
N6  r  amore  ogni  dolcezza  I '  X 

That,  too,  is  the  poet's  own — ^the  stanza  of  Death,  as  a 

*  *  DeepoUed  are  all  my  rose-beds :  no  garlands  now  I  And  my  cap  is 
empty.  I  have  drunk  of  it,  I  have  drunk  of  it,  again  and  again.  And,  at 
last,  no  intoxication  is  left  to  me  to  know.  .  •  .' 

t  'Then  on  the  tempestuous  wind  my  song  turns,  crying,  with  great 
longing,  O  sea,  O  sea,  O  sea !  * 

t  'Cometh  again,  in  her  flower  of  youth,  Iseult  of  the  White  Hands. 
She  says :  *'  All  the  world  is  vain :  in  love  only  doth  all  sweetness  live." ' 
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beautiful  woman,  closing  the  procession,  however  much 
the  Guinevere  and  other  stanzas  suggest  comparison  with 
familiar  lines  of  the  poets  named  above : — 

'  Chiude  11  gran  oorteo  la  Morte ; 
Non  la  dea  de*  cemeteri, 
Ma  una  f resca  donna  e  forte 
Cui  valletti  lusinghieri 
Sono  i  Sogni  ed  i  Piaceri 
Da  '1  gentil  volto  pagano. 
Dice :  Tutto  al  mondo  6  vano, 
Ne  r  amore  ogni  dolcezza  I '  * 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  D'Annunzio  appeals  more 
strongly  than  Carducci  to  the  Italians  of  the  North,  to 
the  French  of  the  North,  to  the  Germans  and  ourselves, 
is  that  he  has  more  of  the  love  of  the  mysterious.  In 
one  of  his  most  beautiful  short  poems,  the  '  Vas  Mysteri,' 
in  the  *Poema  Paradisiaco*  volume  of  1893,  he  makes 
indeed  a  direct  invocation  to  that  veiled  Muse:/Apriti 
al  fine,  O  tu  che  1'  uma  sei  del  Mistero ! '  And,  again, 
because  he  is  a  prophet  of  '  the  joy  to  come  *  •  •  •  that 
•  far-off  day  of  the  travailing  generations ' — 

*  Cantate,  O  ventl !    Ne  1'  ignoto  mare 
E  r  Isola  promessa : 

La  come  in  sommo  d'  un  immenso  altare 
ti  la  gioia  promessa.  •  .  •' 

Gabriele  D'Annunzio  is  now  before  his  countrymen  as 
a  *  national '  poet.  We  do  not  think  that  his  essentially 
lyrical  and  emotional  genius  is  well  fitted  for  a  sustained 
flight ;  but  of  this  perhaps  no  foreigner  can  properly  judge. 
Meanwhile  the  lyrical  epic  of  Garibaldi  is  in  part  given  to 
the  world.!    In  judging  this  lyrical  epic,  or  *  epical  series 

*  '  At  the  end  of  the  noble  oorthge.  Death ;  not  the  sombre  Lady  of 
Graves,  but  a  woman  fresh  and  strong,  whose  flattering  train-bearers  are 
Breams  and  Delights,  each  of  a  noble  pagan  beauty.  And  she  too  says : 
"  All  the  world  is  vain  :  in  love  only  doth  all  sweetness  live." ' 

t  The  '  Canzone  di  Garibaldi,'  published  in  1901,  is  not,  as  many  imagine, 
a  complete  work.  The  present  instalment  is  a  poem  of  twenty-two  sections, 
amounting  in  all  to  1004  lines.  The  actual  title  of  this  section  is  *The 
Night  of  Caprera,'  and  it  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  seven.  In  time  we  are 
to  have  the  other  'books'  or  sections :  (1)  *The  Birth  of  the  Hero' ;  (2)  *The 
Ocean  and  the  Pampas,' ;  (4)  '  From  Bome  to  the  Pontine  Marshes ' ; 
(5)  'Aspromonte  and  Mentana';  (6)  *Tbe  Crown  of  Peace';  (7)  'The 
Hero's  End,' 
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of  lyrical  chants,*  one  must  bear  in  mind  the  author's  own 
comment  that  the  poems  should  be  recited  aloud  rather 
than  silently  read,  *per  vivere  della  sua  piena  vita 
musicale,  ella  ha  bisogno  di  passare  nella  bocca  sonante 
del  dicitore/  But  it  must  be  admitted  that,  with  many 
fine  lines,  and  frequent  subtle  and  enchanting  effects  as 
in 

*  Ei  si  ricorda  nell'  alba  di  Novembre : 
Quando  8alp6  da  Quarto  era  la  ^ra, 
Sera  di  Maggio  oonridere  di  stelle,* 

there  is  also  much  mere  rhetoric  and  at  times  a  bathos 
sinking  to  the  level  of  distinctly  commonplace  prose. 

Here,  as  in  matters  of  deeper  import,  it  is  to  be  wished 
that  D'Annunzio  had  more  of  the  intellectual  pride  and 
artistic  control  of  his  greater  compatriot,  Giosu^  Carducci ; 
the  more  so  as  his  influence  is  becoming  steadily  more 
potent  in  Italy,  despite  obstacles  of  all  kinds,  and  not- 
withstemding  the  animadversions,  both  wise  and  unwise, 
of  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  critics  and  of  the  reading- 
public.  Carducci's  high  place  is  now  beyond  cavil.  He 
for  his  part  has  ever  thought  of  his  to-morrow.  Gabriele 
D'Annunzio  has  owed  so  much  to  French  writers  that  it 
is  to  be  wished  he  could  more  consistently  have  borne  in 
mind,  that  h6  may  henceforth  bear  in  mind,  the  memor- 
able words  of  Sainte-Beuve,  '  C'est  a  ce  lendemain  s^v^re 
que  tout  artiste  s^rieux  doit  songer.'  And  what  better 
watchword  could  he,  too,  have  than  that  of  his  master, 
the  veteran  Carducci,  already  adopted  by  Young  Italy, 
fervent  and  hopeful :  * O  pochi  e  f orti,  all'  opera V  'To 
the  good  work,  then,  O  ye  few  and  strong ! ' 
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Art.  Xllt.— Et'PICIBNCY  IN  THE  SERVICES. 

1.  The  Great  Alternative:  a  Plea  for  a  National  Policy, 
By  Spenser  Wilkinson.  New  edition.  Westminster: 
Constable,  1902. 

2.  The  Brain  of  an  Army:  a  Popular  Account  of  the 
German  General  Staff.  By  Spenser  Wilkinson.  New 
edition.    Westminster :  Constable,  1895. 

3.  The  Brain  of  the  Navy.  By  Spenser  Wilkinson.  West- 
minster :  Constable,  1895. 

4.  The  Nation's  Awakening.  By  Spenser  Wilkinson. 
Westminster :  Constable,  1896. 

5.  The  *  Times  *  History  of  the  War  in  South  Africa. 
Vol.  II.  Edited  by  L.  A.  Amery.  London:  Sampson 
Low,  1902. 

6.  2%6  Army  from  Within.  By  the  Author  of  *An 
Absent-minded    War '    [Captain    Caimes.]      London : 

.    Sands,  1901. 

7.  Comm,ittee  on  Military  Edvjcation :  Minutes  of  Evidence 
and  Report.  (Cd.  982-3.)  London :  Eyre  and  Spottis- 
woode,  1902. 

8.  Naval  Efficiency :  the  War-readiness  of  the  Fleet.  By 
A.  S.  Hurd.    London  :  Chapman  and  Hall,  1902. 

9.  The  Encycloposdia  Britannica  {new  volumes).  Vol.  25. 
Article  'Armies.*  London:  Black,  and  the  'Times,' 
1902. 

The  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  Mr  Wilkinson's  work, 
'The  Great  Alternative,'  comes  at  an  opportune  moment, 
when,  with  the  sound  of  the  rejoicings  over  the  conclu- 
sion of  an  honourable  peace  already  fading  away  into  the 
past,  men  are  everywhere  asking  whether  or  not  England 
and  the  Empire  are  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the 
thirty  months  of  conflict  now  so  fortunately  ended.  It 
is  Mr  Wilkinson's  merit  that  he  has  proved  himself  one 
of  the  clearest  thinkers  upon  vital  questions  of  national 
policy,  whether  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  or  in  that 
of  the  management  of  the  army  and  navy.  In  a  series 
of  notable  works  he  has  pointed  out  the  defects  in  the 
present  system ;  and  any  man  conversant  with  his  teach- 
ing could  have  foretold  the  misfortunes  which,  at  the 
outset,  befell  our  army  in  South  Africa.  He  speaks,  then, 
as  one  whose  inductions  have  throughout  been  confirmed 
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by  experience.  But  he  is  not  merely  a  destructive  critic ; 
besides  indicating  the  faults,  he  has  suggested  the  reme- 
dies; and  for  that  reason  his  views  are  worth  careful 
examination. 

The  essential  idea  or  purpose  of  his  works  is  that  of 
the  application  of  organised  knowledge  to  the  problems 
of  our  national  life.  In  his  earlier  writings  he  attempted 
to  ascertain  how  and  why  it  is  that,  in  a  world  armed  to 
the  teeth,  and  in  an  age  of  universal  compulsory  service, 
England  has  rested  content  with  a  diminutive  army  re- 
cruited in  extremely  haphazard  fashion  and  indifferently 
organised.  The  search  for  the  answer  to  this  question 
led  him,  as  an  ofScer  in  the  volunteers,  to  undertake  a 
long  course  of  professional  study,  the  first-fruits  of  which 
were  a  series  of  military  monographs,  published  from  ten 
to  fifteen  years  ago  by  the  Manchester  Tactical  Society 
The  excellence  of  these  works  has  been  so  generally 
recognised  by  eminent  soldiers  in  the  army  that  we  need 
not  dwell  further  upon  them  or  commend  them  further 
to  the  reader's  attention.  One  in  particular,  an  English 
version  of  the  *  Order  of  Field-service  for  the  Oerman 
Army,'  has  been  adopted  by  the  War  Office  and  officially 
declared  to  be  a  model  translation  of  a  professional 
military  work. 

In  the  purely  professional  and  technical  study  of  land 
warfare,  the  writer,  as  his  subsequent  works  show,  kept 
steadily  in  view  the  larger  strategical  and  political  aspects 
of  the  question.  In  '  The  Nation's  Awakening '  and  '  The 
Great  Alternative,'  for  instance,  he  enunciated  what  was, 
at  the  time  when  these  works  were  written,  a  new  doc* 
trine— that  of  the  oneness  of  the  sea  from  the  strategical 
and  political  standpoints.  In  his  examination  of  military 
institutions  throughout  the  world,  Mr  Wilkinson  neces- 
sarily devoted  great  attention  to  Germany ;  and  from  his 
investigation  of  the  German  system — ^pursued,  not  only  by 
the  study  of  German  military  literature,  but  also  by  per- 
sonal research  in  Berlin,  and  by  making  acquaintance  with 
many  of  the  chief  German  leaders  in  the  wars  of  1866 
and  1870 — he  came  to  see  that  the  principal  factor  in  the 
military  greatness  of  Germany  was  her  understanding  of 
the  importance  of  knowledge  and  the  choice  of  leaders 
possessing  it.  Th^  great  General  Staff  at  Berlin,  which 
was  the  instrument  both  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
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and  the  selection  of  men  possessing  it  for  high  command, 
dominated  the  whole  organism  of  the  German  army  and 
won  swift  and  striking  success  in  the  conflicts  with  Austria 
and  France.  It  was  the  same  method  of  organisation 
and  the  same  employment  of  knowledge  which  secured 
for  Germany  numerous  diplomatic  victories  under  the 
direction  of  Bismarck  and  the  Emperor  William  IL 

One  result  of  this  close  study  of  German  institutions 
was  'The  Brain  of  an  Army,'  describing  the  German  Staff. 
This  work  was  when  it  was  published,  and  still  remains, 
by  far  the  most  authoritative  account  of  that  organisation 
existing  in  any  lang^uage.  Count  Moltke  has  testified  to 
its  excellence;  it  has  been  translated  for  use  in  the  Italian 
army  by  the  Italian  staff.  In  England,  however,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  it  found  few  readers,  and  it  was  certainly 
disregarded  by  the  men  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  army  and  navy.  Again  and  again  it  has  been  pointed 
out,  in  General  Brackenbury's  words,  when  giving  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  1887  on  the  Army  and 
Navy  Estimates,  that 

•  to  the  want  of  any  ,  .  .  great  central  thinking  department  is 
due  that  want  of  economy  and  efficiency  which  to  a  certain 
extent  exists  in  our  army.' 

But  the  phrase  '  General  Staff  *  meant  little  to  the  popidar 
mind  or  even  to  the  vast  majority  of  British  soldiers.  It 
was  not  understood  that  only  by  the  existence  of  such  an 
organisation  can  an  army  be  prevented  from  falling  into 
a  groove  and  developing  that  intense  professional  self- 
satisfaction  which  is  the  deadliest  enemy  of  progress. 
The  stern  experience  of  the  South  African  war  has  been 
needed  to  drive  home  the  lesson  which  should  have  been 
taught  by  the  history  of  1866  and  1870,  and  to  prove  how 
grievously  stolid  conservatism  and  ignorance  are  punished 
in  modem  war. 

In  the  British  army  there  was,  it  is  true,  a  simulacrum 
of  a  staff,  but  divested  of  all  the  features  which  render 
the  German  organisation  so  admirable.  The  German 
system  aims  at  the  perpetual  interchange  of  officers 
between  the  theoretical  and  practical  branches  of  the 
service,  so  as  to  avoid,  above  all  things,  the  creation  of  a 
corps  of  characterless  pedants,  who  are,  in  the  parlance 
of  our  navy,  mere  'x-chasers,' and  whose  practical  capacity 
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has  not  been  thoroughly  tested.    There  is  the  strictest 
possible  elimination  of  all  who  prove  themselves  weak  in 
character  or  lacking  in  application  and  mental  ability,  as 
the  aim  is  to  produce,  by  the  training  in  the  General  StafP, 
a  body  of  men  who  have  studied  war  and  policy  as  a 
whole,  who  have  performed  in  peace  the  work  which  they 
would  have  to  do  in  war,  and  who  are  specially  fitted  to 
take  high  commands.     The  General  Staff,  in  fact,  is  a 
school  for  generals  and  organisers,  as  well  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  the  most  accurate  and  thoroughly  digested 
information  as  to  the  resources,  strength,  and  military 
forces  of  all  probable  antagonists  of  Germany.  How  rigid 
and  how  merciless  is  the  elimination  of  the  unfit  in  Ger- 
many is  not  always  understood  in  this  country,  which,  by 
its  attitude  to  generals  who  have  failed  signally  in  war, 
seems  at  times  almost  inclined  to  admire  incai>acity.  Two 
recent  examples  may  be   mentioned,  for,  though  they 
hapi>en  to  be  drawn  from  the  German  navy,  the  methods 
of  the  German  army  are  precisely  the  same.    In  1809  the 
Kaiser  became  dissatisfied  with  Admiral  von  Knorr,  the 
head  of  the  Oberkommando,  that  is  to  say,  the  designated 
commander-in-chief  of  the  German  fieet  in  war.     Von 
Knorr  was  an  officer  of  the  most  distinguished  service, 
and  w£ts  still  young  for  his  position,  being  only  fifty-nine 
years  of  age.    But  it  was  his  fault  that  he  dung  to  the 
traditions  of  the  p£tst,  and  that  he  was  for  the  use  of  masts 
and  sails  in  training,  whereas  the  E^aiser  advocated  more 
modem  methods.    So  suddenly  one  morning  the  Ober- 
kommandant  disappeared  into  retirement  with  scarcely 
a  word.    Again,  in  1893,  after  the  naval  manoeuvres,  the 
Kaiser   retired  the  vice-admiral  commanding  the   per- 
manent squadron,  a  rear-admiral  only  forty  years  of 
age,  a  captain,  and  four  lieutenants.     In  the  uncom- 
promising words  of  the  Prussian  cabinet  order  of  1849, 

'  It  is  necessary  that  the  higher  commands  should  be  attained 
only  by  such  officers  as  unite  distinguished  abiUty  and  military 
education  with  corresponding  qualities  of  character ' ; 

while  another  cabinet  order  directs  that  they  are  only  to 
hold  office  so  long  as  they  possess  that  physical  strength 
needful  for  service  in  war,  and  retain  their  energy  and 
enthusiasm.  The  fundamental  principle  is  thus  to  place 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  when,  if  that  man  be 
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guided  by  the  fullest  attainable  knowledge,  and  held 
accountable  for  his  acts,  he  may  be  trusted  to  do  the  right 
thing.  It  is  really  not  a  little  remarkable  that  in  all  our 
mimicry  of  German  military  institutions  we  never  copied 
this  one  most  admirable  of  them  all.  It  is  so  absolutely 
simple  when  understood ;  yet  the  truth  is  that  the 
simplest  and  the  most  obvious  reforms  are  generally 
the  most  difficult  to  effect. 

This  elaborate  machinery  for  the  discovery  and  selec- 
tion of  the  ablest  men  naturally  leads  to  the  choice  of 
the  very  best  capacity  for  such  responsible  posts  as  the 
ministers  in  charge  of  the  navy  and  army,  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  staff  of  these  two  great  branches  of  the  military 
organisation  of  the  state.  The  trained  expert,  in  short, 
is  placed  in  power ;  and  the  great  principle  of  *  a  career 
open  to  talent,'  upon  which,  so  far  as  we  can  discern 
underlying  principles  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
depends  the  greatness  of  the  state  and  nation,  receives 
its  fullest  and  most  logical  application.  But  it  must  not 
be  for  one  moment  supposed  that  it  has  been  an  easy 
matter  to  attain  this  result.  The  sacrifice  of  birth,  pre- 
judice, and  social  influence  to  capacity  is  only  possible, 
it  may  be,  where  the  danger  from  without  is  great,  and 
where  the  nation  and  its  rulers  are  convinced  that  any 
lapse  from  the  ideal  standard  of  efficiency  will  bring 
inunediate  and  deplorable  suffering  upon  every  member 
of  the  body-politic.  It  is  to  the  fact  that  Prussia  had 
suffered  so  cruelly  under  Napoleon,  and  that  throughout 
the  first  seven  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  she  had 
to  fear  France,  that  the  perfection  of  her  present  organisa- 
tion is  due.  A  much  poorer  state  at  that  time  than  her 
great  rival,  her  only  chance  of  victory  lay  in  perfect 
organisation,  and  in  the  subordination  of  every  aim  to 
that  of  military  efficiency.  Even  when  the  war  of  1870 
brought  her  wealth  and  power,  the  danger  from  without 
remained.  Lying  between  a  hostile  France  and  an  ever- 
expanding  Russia,  her  position  was  one  of  extreme  peril, 
and  could  only  be  rendered  secure  by  perpetual  readiness 
for  war  upon  the  largest  scale. 

Clearly,  then,  it  is  the  first  axiom  of  Oerman  policy 

that  at  one  end  of  the  chain  *  it  is  every  citizen's  duty 

to  defend  the  state ' ;  and  that,  at  the  other  end,  it  is  the 

state's  duty  to  *  provide  the  highest  capacity  and  the  best 

Vol.  196.— iVb.  S91.  T 
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organisation  bo  as  to  maJce  certain  that  the  citizen's  life 
and  sacrifices  will  not  be  wasted  in  war.'  We  find  the 
whole  system  pervaded  by  the  spirit  which  rejects  half- 
hearted compromises  or  reasoning  not  pushed  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  exemplification 
of  *  thorough.*  The  trained  expert,  familiar  at  once  with 
theory  and  with  the  practical  conduct  of  affairs  in  his 
profession,  is  placed  in  authority,  and  he  is  held  person- 
ally resi>onsible,  the  responsibility  being  rigidly  enforced. 
There  is  none  of  that  prodigious  accumulation  of  *  checks 
and  counter-checks'  which  is  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  British  system,  with  such  effective  result  that 
responsibility  is  abolished  and  initiative  in  the  services 
almost  destroyed.  There  is  no  elaborate  machinery  for 
subordinating  the  army  and  navy  to  the  caprice  of  party 
leaders.  Ministers  are  answerable  to  the  sovereign  as 
representative  of  the  nation,  and  not  to  some  ephemeral 
politician,  whose  one  aim  may  well  be  the  retention  of  a 
party  majority  by  sacrificing  the  army  and  luivy  to  wild 
schemes  for  bribing  what  the  scornful  Romans  called 
the  'misera  ac  jejuna  plebecula.'  On  the  contrary,  the 
security  of  the  state  from  external  attack  is  made  the 
first  interest ;  and  to  it  all  other  aims  are  postponed. 

There  is  no  need  to  dilate  upon  the  results  thus 
obtained ;  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  in  the  conjunc- 
tion of  these  three  conditions,  knowledge,  power,  and 
resiK>nsibility,  Mr  Wilkinson  has  rightly  discerned  the 
cause  of  the  miUtary  superiority  of  Gennany— using  the 
word  'military'  in  the  restricted  sense  of  that  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  army.  From  investigating  the  Gbrman 
Staff  on  the  military  side,  he  was  naturally  led  to  the  naval 
side  of  the  problem.  He  saw  that  Oermany  had  used  the 
same  methods  in  the  organisation  of  her  fieet  as  she  had 
for  generations  employed  in  the  direction  and  organisa- 
tion of  her  army;  and  that  there  too  she  had  decided 
that  the  expert  must  direct,  with  full  power,  full  know* 
ledge,  and  fuU  responsibility.  Forthwith  he  began  to 
examine  the  organisation  of  the  British  navy,  to  ascertain 
whether  its  system  could  be  regarded  as  equal  or  superior 
to  the  German.  A  careful  study  of  the  Admiralty  con- 
vinced him  that  it  lacked  the  '  forethought  department ' 
and  sharply  defined  responsibility  which  are  the  vital 
elements  in  German  success,  and  led  him  to  ux^ge,  in  his 
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'  Brain  of  the  Navy,'  the  necessity  of  placing  the  direction 
of  the  fleet  in  charge  of  a  responsible  expert,  assisted  by 
a  staff  in  which  knowledge  should  not  be  divorced  from 
power.  The  proposal  met  with  violent  opposition  from 
senior  officers  in  the  navy ;  it  was  derided  by  the  press 
and  the  politicians;  it  was  received  with  apathy  by  the 
public.  But  in  the  present  year  it  has  become  a  *  plank  * 
in  the  platform  of  naval  reform  set  up  by  Lord  Charles 
Beresford,  who  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  popular 
favourite ;  and  it  is  possible  that  his  energetic  advocacy 
may  give  it  the  prominence  which  it  deserves. 

Carrying  his  unflinching  analysis  yet  further,  Mr 
Wilkinson,  in  'The  Nation's  Awakening,'  showed  that 
the  defects  in  British  foreign  policy  were  due  to  the  same 
want  of  organised  intelligence  and  forethought  that 
hampered  the  army  and'  navy ;  and  here  again  he  urged 
that  responsibility  should  be  clearly  defined,  and  that  the 
Foreign  Office  should  l)e  organised  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
cover  all  the  subjects  dealt  with  comprehensively ;  while 
at  the  same  time  the  Foreign  Secretary  should  always 
be  in  touch  with  the  responsible  officers  at  the  head  of 
the  army  and  navy,  since  these  are  the  instruments  by 
which  foreign  policy  accomplishes  its  ends,  and  since 
upon  foreign  policy  must  entirely  depend  the  prepared- 
ness of  the  services  for  possible  conflicts.  The  head  of 
the  navy,  for  instance,  must  know  the  probable  antagon- 
ists, if  the  navy  is  to  be  adequate,  if  proper  plans  are  to 
be  drawn  up  for  the  employment  of  the  nation's  armed 
forces,  and  if  the  distribution  of  fleets,  upon  which  so 
much  will  depend,  is,  in  time  of  peace,  to  be  suited  to  the 
strategy  to  be  employed  in  war.  It  is  vital  to  the  navy 
to  be  informed  whether  the  danger  is  to  be  feared  in  the 
north  or  the  south  of  Europe;  whether  relations  in 
the  Far  East  necessitate  the  presence  in  that  quarter 
of  the  world  of  a  strong  fleet,  and  so  forth.  In  fact, 
naval  and  military  policy  are  only  different  aspects  of 
foreign  policy,  and  can  never  be  divorced  from  it  without 
the  greatest  danger  to  national  interests. 

All  these  arguments  were  urged  many  years  ago  by 
Mr  Wilkinson.  But  unhappily,  in  the  words  of  one  of  Mr 
Meredith's  characters, '  to  be  far  in  advance  of  the  mass 
is  as  fruitless  to  mankind  as  straggling  in  the  rear.  For 
how  do  we  know  they  move  behind  us  at  all?'    Yet 
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ideas,  as  it  has  been  truly  said,  are  stronger  than  armies ; 
and  events  in  South  Africa  have  emphasised  and,  it  may 
be,  driven  home  the  argaments  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  neglected  till  some  terrible  disaster  had 
awakened  the  British  nation*  It  is  fortunate  that  at  this 
juncture  there  should  be  available  so  truthful,  unpreju- 
diced, and  bold  an  account  of  the  most  critical  period  of 
that  struggle  as  Mr  Amery  and  his  collaborators  have 
given  us  in  the  second  volume  of  'The  ''Times"  History  of 
the  War  in  South  Africa.'  '  The  truth,*  says  the  Russian 
Gteneral  Woyde, '  is  often  disagreeable  and  painful ;  some- 
times, indeed,  its  disclosure  is  regarded  as  an  unpatriotic 
act/.  But  if  there  is  to  be  real  reform,  the  nation  must 
be  convinced  of  the  need  for  reform,  and  that  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  laying  bare,  with  the  tender  merciless- 
ness  of  the  surgeon's  scalpel,  the  shortcomings  of  the 
British  military  organisation,  as  exemplified  in  the 
greatest  war  which  it  has  fought  since  the  struggle 
with  Napoleon  ended. 

It  is  a  striking  corroboration  of  the  accuracy  of  Mr 
Wilkinson's  analysis  that  the  faults  detected  by  Mr  Amery 
should,  almost  without  exception,  be  attributable  to  the 
want  of  the  responsible  expert  in  control  at  home,  and  to 
the  absence  of  a  Gteneral  Staff  of  the  modem  pattern.  An 
admirable  chapter  in  the  '  Times '  History  deals  with  the 
British  military  system,  and  points  out  that  the  regular 
army  '  remained  a  close  corporation,  wedded  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  its  own  past,  and  sundered  from  the  main  stream 
of  the  national  life'  (p.  3).  It  had  failed  to  grasp  the 
secret  of  Prussian  success,  which  lay,  as  Mr  Wilkinson 
pointed  out,  in 

'the  absolute  supremacy  assigned  to  intellectual  ability 
throughout  the  army — a  supremacy  which  found  its  highest 
expression  in  the  great  Greneral  Staff,  whose  business  was  to 
think  out  in  peace  every  possible  contingency  of  war  *  (p.  8). 

Yet  this  'supremacy  of  brains  and  planning  out  of  all 
operations  of  war  in  time  of  peace  are  essential  to  mili- 
tary success  all  the  world  over,'  There  was,  it  is  true,  an 
Intelligence  Department,  but  it  had  no  power  or  authority, 
and  little  money. 

'  It  was  starved  in  men  and  money  to  an  extent  that  seems 
hardly  credible.   Whereas  t  h^  German  General  Staff  employe4 
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bver  three  hundred  officers,  and  spent  altogether  some  270,000^. 
a  year,  the  Intelligence  and  Mobilisation  Divisions  of  the  British 
Army  employed  some  seventeen  officers  at  a  cost  of  11,000^  . . . 
Far  worse  than  the  starved  condition  of  the  Intelligence  Divi- 
ion,  was  its  lack  of  authority.  It  was  a  mere  information 
bureau,  with  absolutely  no  control  over  military  policy.  Its 
investigations  were  not  directed  with  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility that  belongs  to  those  who  inquire  in  order  to  act  upon 
their  own  information,  nor  had  it  the  power  to  insist  upon  the 
taking  of  those  measures  of  the  necessity  of  which  its  special 
knowledge  convinced  it '  (pp.  80,  40). 

It  was,  in  fact,  a  compromise,  not  a  logically  constructed 
organism.  If  given  power,  it  would  have  deranged  the 
political  machine,  and  so  it  was  told  to  sit  down  and  think 
about  everything  in  general  and  nothing  in  particular,  as 
a  concession  to  those  bold  spirits  who  declared  that  it  was 
really  necessary  to  have  in  the  military  system  some  agency 
for  collecting  knowledge.  Little  attention  was  paid  to  its 
thoughts  and  its  discoveries.  It  ascertained,  with  some 
approach  to  accuracy,  the  numbers  the  Boers  could  put 
in  the  field  and  the  strength  of  their  artillery;  but  its 
estimates  seem  to  have  been  dismissed  by  other  officials 
in  the  War  Office  as  <  exaggerated.'  It  certainly  failed  to 
grasp  the  formidable  character  of  the  Boers  as  fighters, 
their  extreme  mobility,  and  the  futility  of  attacking  such 
antagonists  with  an  army  in  which  'unmounted  men' 
were  preferred.  It  is  true  that  the  delusions  of  the  In- 
telligence Department  and  of  the  authorities  were  shared 
by  the  public  and  the  press ;  but  the  Intelligence  Dei>art- 
ment,  had  it  been  organised  as  was  the  German  Staff  so 
far  back  as  1865,  should  have  had  at  its  disposal  the 
materials  for  forming  a  correct  forecast.  The  official 
history  of  the  Transvaal  war  of  1880-1,  had  such  a  work 
existed,  would  have  indicated  what  was  to  be  feared,  and 
what  in  point  of  fact  did  actually  occur. 

The  consequence  of  this  absence  of  a  thinking  depart- 
ment, possessed  of  power  and  responsibility,  was  seen  in 
many  directions.  In  the  first  place  the  army  had  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  war  and  the  training  of  officers  and 
men  for  war  were  the  ends  of  its  existence. 

*  Nowhere  was  there  any  definite  preparation  for  war,  no- 
where any  clear  conception  that  war  was  the  one  end  and 
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object  for  which  armies  exist.  In  their  place  reigned  a  con- 
tinuous bustling  activity  about  the  details  of  the  daily  life  of 
the  Army,  and  a  hazy  confidence  that  British  good  fortune 
and  British  courage  would  always  come  successfully  out  of  any 
war  that  the  inscrutable  mysteries  of  foreign  policy  might 
bring  about.  The  Army  was  regarded  less  as  an  instrument 
of  war,  to  be  kept  ever  ready  for  use,  than  as  a  state-established 
institution  to  be  maintained  for  its  own  sake '  (p.  40). 

It  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  education  and 
tactical  training  were  neglected.  The  methods  of  training 
were  those  of  the  eighteenth  century,  not  of  the  twentieth, 
just  as  the  system  of  command  was  modelled  upon  that 
prevailing  in  armies  before  the  modem  idea  of  initiative 
had  been  develoi>ed  (p.  37).  The  soldier's  time  was  taken 
up,  not  with  learning  to  fight  and  use  his  weapon,  but 
with  parade  movements,  mounting  guard,  polishing  brass 
buttons  which  superiors  had  placed  on  his  uniform,  and, 
*in  general,  acting  as  charwoman,  gardener,  porter,  cook, 
valet,  derk,  and  general  servant  to  the  regiment  and  his 
officers.'  His  rifle-practice  was  limited  to  the  expenditure 
of  200  rounds  a  year,  fired  at  targets  totally  dissimilar  to 
anything  he  would  have  to  shoot  at  in  the  field.  No 
trouble,  the  late  Captain  Caimes  tells  us  in  his  *  Army  from 
Within,'  was  taken  to  teach  the  men  distance-judging. 

'Though  troops  are  annually  taken  out  to  judge  distance, 
the  whole  thing  has  degenerated  into  a  farce,  as  no  prizes  for 
skill  are  given,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  whatever 
whether  the  soldier  judges  well  or  badly'  (p.  67). 

Owing  to  the  unpractical  uniform,  and  the  miserliness  of 
the  state  in  refusing  to  pay  the  men  for  damage  to  clothes 
kikd  bootis  in  field-days  and  manoeuvres,  the  private 
detested  those  rare  exercises  which  were  calculated  to 
give  him  some  dim  idea  of  what  would  be  required  of 
him  in  war ;  while,  as  the  state  paid  him  an  inadequate 
price  for  his  services,  it  did  not  dare  to  work  him  hard 
lest  recruiting  should  be  thereby  affected.  In  the  words 
of  Lord  Wolseley,  uttered  on  the  eve  of  the  war, 

'Long  days  and  nights  out  of  bed  seriously  affect  the 
recruiting  of  a  voluntary  army,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
this  fact.  To  work  our  men  during  manceuvres,  as  is  often 
done  abroad,  would  necessitate  a  far  greater  pressure  upon 
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our  young  soldiers  than  those  resxx>nsible  for  the  recruiting  of 
our  volunteer  army  can  venture  to  impose,  during  x)eace,  upon 
the  rank  and  file.' 

All  initiative  in  the  soldier  was  sternly  repressed.  In- 
dependent firing  was  not  encouraged^  because,  it  was 
argued,  the  private,  being  ^  stupid '  and  improvident, 
would  hurriedly  fijre  oS  all  his  ammunition.  The  dip-load 
to  his  magazine-rifle  was  rejected  for  the  same  reason, 

*  Crisp '  volleys  (which  in  war  hit  nothing)  were  preferred ; 
and  upon  one  occasion  at  least-^-at  Nicholson's  Nek — ^this 
meant  losing  the  battle,  because  it  enabled  the  enemy  to 
approach  with  impunity. 

The  education  and  training  of  the  officers  were  on  the 
same  level  as  that  of  the  men,  as  is  shown  by  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  this  subject.  In  the  words  of  Mr 
Maguire, 

*  The  whole  system  of  selecting  officers  is  a  premitmi  on  the 
carelessness  of  officials  and  the  incomx)etence  of  teachers, 
writers  of  text-books,  and  examiners.  Nothing  could  possibly 
have  been  worse  done  than  military  education,  before  a  man 
gets  a  commission  in  the  Regular  Army  for  the  past  fifteen 
years,  and  the  results  are  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  extraordinary 
how  deeply  rooted  in  England  ...  is  the  delusion  that  mere 
physique  is  the  first  qualification  for  a  commission  in  the 
Army,  and  that  the  next  is  money,  the  next  skill  in  games 
of  ball,  •  .  •  and  the  last,  general  intelligence  and  culture.'* 

A  slavish  obedience  was  enjoined  upon  the  officer,  and  he 
was  taught  to  regard  it  almost  as  a  crime  to  think  and  act 
for  himself.  Whatever  he  did,  his  superior  stood  over 
him;  divisional  generals  meddling  with  the  internal 
management  of  brigades,  colonels  with  companies,  and 
so  on  down  the  hierarchy  of  command.  A  vast  manual  of 
many  hundred  rules  and  regulations  contained  provisions 
for  everything  that  could  possibly  occur ;  and  apparently 
it  was  supposed  that,  when  surrounded  and  outnumbered, 
all  that  an  officer  would  have  to  do  was  to  send  for  this 
work  and  hunt  up  the  particular  rule  applying  to  the 
situation.  Initiative  was  a  word  without  meaning ;  and  it 
required  a  minute  from  Lord  Roberts  in  1902  to  reinmd 

*  'National  Beview/  December  1900.  Cf.  Report  of  the  Ck>mmittee  on 
Military  Education,  evidence  of  Lord  Boberts,  pp.  314-10. 
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the  army  that  Mt  is  impossible  for  any  system  of 
peace-training  to  provide  rules  of  action  for  the  various 
emergencies  which  may  arise  in  war/  though  this  prin- 
ciple had  been  grasped  by  the  Germans  before  1866,  and 
has  since  that  date  been  recognised  in  the  field-orders  of 
every  great  continental  army. 

Of  all  the  defects  in  training,  this  want  of  initiative 
and  unreadiness  to  assume  responsibility  worked  the 
greatest  evil  in  the  field,  because  these  became  habits  of 
mind,  and  once  acquired  could  not  be  eliminated.  Initia- 
tive is  the  word  which  best  expresses  the  mental  quaUties 
required  in  an  officer,  who,  knowing  the  general  aim  of 
the  army  in  which  his  command  isaunit,  strives  to  attam 
that  aim  by  going  beyond  the  letter  of  his  instructions 
while  obeying  them  in  the  spirit.  There  may  have  been 
such  a  change  in  the  situation  since  the  time  when  the 
order  was  issued  that  literal  obedience  to  it  would  mean 
failure  or  disaster ;  and  in  such  a  case  an  officer  trained 
in  modem  German  or  French  or  Bussian  methods  would 
disobey,  because  in  disobeying  he  would  be  carrying  out 
the  army's  purpose,  and  so  fulfilling  the  spirit  of  his 
orders.  Initiative  involves  clear  orders,  indicating  the 
purpose  of  the  operations,  and  intelligent  subordinates. 

The  classical  example  of  initiative  in  British  military 
history  is  to  be  found  in  Nelson's  conduct  at  St  Vincent, 
where,  seeing  that  Jervis's  order  to  '  tack  in  succession  * 
would  lead  to  the  escape  of  the  Spanish  fieet,  he  boldly 
wore  his  ship  out  of  the  line  and  fell  upon  the  retiring 
enemy.  The  red-tape  officer  of  the  age,  typified  by  Calder, 
complained  of  his  act,  and  regarded  it  as  sheer  disobedi- 
ence. No  less  striking  an  example  is  to  be  found  in  the 
conduct  of  De  Wet  at  Nicholson's  Nek.  Acting  entirely 
on  his  own  responsibility,  he  seized,  with  only  a  small 
detachment  of  burghers,  the  northern  slope  of  the  hill 
on  which  Carleton's  unlucky  column  was  making  its 
stand.  He  was  reinforced  by  Commandant  Van  Dam, 
again  on  the  latter's  initiative,  though  Van  Dam  had 
been  ordered  by  Joubert  to  take  up  quite  a  different 
position.  Neither  consulted  manuals  or  regulations; 
neither  waited  for  orders  from  headquarters ;  both  saw 
what  ought  to  be  done  to  fulfil  Joubert's  purpose,  and 
did  it  then  and  there. 

Mr  Amery's  work  is  full  of  examples  in  which  British 
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officers  failed  entirely  to  display  such  initiatiye;  but 
perhaps  the  classical  example  is  to  be  found  at  a  date 
later  than  that  to  which  this  instalment  brings  us,  when, 
in  the  chase  of  De  Wet,  in  February  of  last  year,  a  column 
commander,  on  the  receipt  of  orders  from  Pretoria, 
marched  off  his  column,  then  close  on  the  heels  of  De  Wet, 
away  from  the  enemy.  But  the  famous  words,  ^  cannot 
accept  responsibility,'  have  throughout  been  the  explana- 
tion of  many  of  our  failures.  At  Talana  the  colonel 
commanding  the  artillery,  when  the  hill  was  carried,  and 
the  Boers  were  retreating  under  the  very  muzzles  of  his 
guns,  sent  for  orders  to  shell  them,  instead  of  acting 
promptly  on  his  own  initiative.  At  Nicholson's  Nek, 
when  the  white  flag  was  first  shown  from  a  sangar  seventy 
yards  away,  the  nearest  officer,  instead  of  ordering  it  to 
be  lowered,  sent  back  to  his  superior  officer  to  ask  what  he 
should  do.  At  Colenso  a  general  commanding  a  brigade 
refused  to  assist  the  mounted  brigade  in  its  attempt  to 
carry  Hlangwane,  alleging  that  he  had  orders  not  to 
conunit  his  force.  In  fact,  the  want  of  initiative  at  every 
turn  leads  to  a  paralysing  inactivity,  as  the  result  of  which 
the  finest  opportunities  are  thrown  away. 

Such  bemg  the  case  with  the  inferior  ranks,  the 
generals  in  command  were  of  necessity  handicapped, 
though  in  some  degree  it  was  their  own  fault  that  their 
subordinates  were  so  badly  trained.  And,  in  the  absence 
of  such  machinery  as  the  German  General  Staff  affords 
for  selecting  the  best  generals  and  eliminating  such  as 
are  physically  and  morally  unfit  for  the  terrible  strain  of 
modem  war,  it  followed  that  they  were  too  often  chosen 
for  their  popularity  or  for  their  social  influence  or  for 
their  successes  in  petty  wars.  The  experience  gained 
in  such  manoeuvres  as  had  been  held  was  overlooked. 
Greneral  Buller,  who  was  selected  as  commander-in-chief, 
had,  in  1898,  made  mistakes  on  Salisbury  Plain  which,  had 
he  been  a  German  officer,  might  have  led  to  his  retire- 
ment, and  would  certainly  have  forbidden  his  selection 
for  such  a  task ;  while  Sir  Greorge  White,  who  at  the  last 
moment  was  sent  out  to  Natal,  was  not  in  the  best 
physical  health.  None  of  the  superior  officers  at  the  out- 
set would  appear  to  have  appreciated  the  difficulties  of 
the  campaign  upon  which  they  were  embarking.  The 
want  of  a  General  Staff  to  provide  them  with  sound  in- 
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formation,  and  to  give  them  such  an  education  as  is 
needed  by  the  modem  soldier  wa«  cruelly  felt  at  every 
turn.  In  the  absence  of  a  reasoned  estimate  of  the 
enemy's  strength  and  fighting  power,'  we  find  panic  and 
the  rashest  confidence  alternating  in  their  minds;  and 
the  one.  tactical  idea  apparent  in  the  earlier  battles  of  the 
war  was  that  of  rushing  impetuously  at  the  enemy,  no 
matter  how  strong  his  position.  Thus  General  BuUer 
planned  at  Colenso  a  battle  which  under  no  conceivable 
circumstance  could  end  otherwise  than  in  disaster;  and 
Lord  Methuen  delivered  repeated  frontal  assaults  upon 
strong  prepared  positions.  Many  of  the  failures  of  the 
opening  months  of  the  war  must,  no  doubt,  be  attributed 
to  the  want  of  mounted  men ;  but  this  is  only  another 
illustration  of  the  culpable  ignorance  in  which  the  military 
authorities,  including  General  Buller  himself,  were  lapped. 

The  generalship,  indeed,  of  the  first  period  of  the  war 
is  startlingly  similar  to  that  of  the  French  Imperial  army 
in  the  war  of  1870.  Military  precautions  are  neglected ; 
troops  are  surprised ;  Symons  at  Dundee  is  taken  wholly 
off  his  guard  at  mommg  coffee,  exactly  as  was  Douay  at 
Wissembourg ;  the  same  alternations  of  dangerous  rash- 
ness and  humiliating  fear  of  the  enemy  are  discernible ; 
the  same  passivity  on  the  part  of  subordinate  com- 
manders ;  the  same  inability  to  make  use  of  what  mounted 
men  were  with  the  troops ;  the  same  complete  igpaorance 
as  to  what  the  enemy  were  doing,  where  they  were,  or 
what  was  their  strength  ;  the  same  tendency  to  bring,  not 
every  man  into  battle,  but  a  mere  fraction  or  portion  of 
the  force  available.  Just  as  the  French  despised  the 
Germans  before  the  war,  as  mere  militia,  so  the  British 
leaders  generally  seem  to  have  imagined  that  the  simple 
appearance  of  a  force  composed  of  fifty  thousand  men  of 
the  three  arms  would  terrify  the  Boers  and  crush  all 
opposition,  and  that  'armed  farmers'  would  be  able  to 
offer  no  effective  resistance  to  our  legions. 

The  explanation  of  these  striking  similarities  was, 
without  doubt,  the  absence  in  both  countries  of  that 
appreciation  of  the  real  situation  which  could  be  given 
only  by  the  systematic  and  unceasing  work  of  a  General 
Staff,  gradually  diffusing  itself  through  the  nation ;  and 
the  want  of  that  careful  system  of  selection  for  merit  and 
attainments,  and  for  merit  and  attainments  alone,  which 
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places  a  premium  upon  knowledge  and  capacity,  and 
which  supplies  the  incentive  to  work  in  the  officer.  Not 
without  reason  does  the  British  Committee  on  Military 
Education  in  its  report  declare  'most  emphatically'  (p.  39) — . 

*  that  the  only  chance  of  a  general  improvement  in  military 
education  and  in  the  consequent  efficiency  of  the  army  lies  in 
an  honest  system  of  promotion  hy  merit,  following  upon  tests 
conducted  in  an  honest  and  practical  manner,  honestly  re- 
ported on,  and  duly  acted  upon  by  the  authorities.  So  long 
as  mediocrity  is  permitted  to  pass  muster  and  signal  ability 
to  meet  with  no  substantial  recognition,  it  Ib  useless  to  hope 
for  any  valuable  results  from  verbal  amendments  in  the  regu- 
lations. No  examinations,  however  well  planned,  either  of 
candidates  before  entry,  or  of  officers  after  joining,  can  of 
themselves  make  good  officers.' 

In  a  word,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  good  General  Staff 
is  the  mainspring  of  the  military  meu^hine ;  and  to  expect 
the  latter  to  function  satisfactorily  in  its  absence  is  com- 
pletely to  misunderstand  human  nature.  Men  will  not 
learn  if  the  fool  and  the  wise  man  are  held  in  the  same 
estimation,  and  if  birth  and  social  influence  are  a  surer 
road  to  honour  than  capacity  and  instruction.  The 
officers  in  garrison  at  Ladysmith  before  the  war  played 
tennis  instead  of  studying  the  topography  of  the  country,* 
because  they  had  never  been  encoiu*aged  or  obliged  to 
study  their  business,  except  from  books  and  for  examina- 
tion purposes  at  the  normal  times  of  promotion.  The 
lamentable  want  of  interest  in  the  science  of  the  pro- 
fession is  emphasised  by  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Committee,  and  is,  indeed,  matter  of  common 
notoriety.  Sedan  would  hardly  have  been  won  if  it  had 
been  *  bad  form  *  to  talk  *  shop '  in  the  German  army. 

A  contributing  cause  of  much  of  the  incapacity  shown 
was  the  miserliness  and  improvidence  of  the  Treasury, 
which  refused  to  make  preparations  for  possible  contin- 
gencies, and  set  its  face  against  any  expenditure  of  money 
however  necessary  and  however  small,  so  that  a  pro- 
tracted correspondence  was  generally  needed  to  extract 
from  it  funds  for  any  object.    The  evidence  given  before 

*  In  spite  of  the  want  of  inducements  to  professional  work,  one  officer 
did  survey  the  neighlxmrhood  of  Ladysmith  carefoUy,  but  his  drawings  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  used  by  the  army. 
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the  Committee  on  Military  Education  teems  with  eX* 
amples  of  this  misdirected  miserliness.  For  example,  the 
charges  at  the  military  academies  are  stated  to  have 
heen  extortionate;  the  acconunodation  bad;  the  class- 
rooms of  prehistoric  pattern;  the  servants  wretchedly 
paid,  and,  as  a  consequence,  indifferent  in  quality;  the 
instructors  inadequate  in  number ;  and  at  Woolwich  the 
appliances  provided  for  acquiring  practical  knowledge 
of  artillery  material,  wretched.  What  are  we  to  say  of 
an  administration  which  provides  for  such  a  purpose  a 
muzzle-loading  howitzer  without  a  carriage,  and  which 
leaves  cadets  almost  without  modem  breech-loading  and 
quick-firing  guns,  other  than  those  lent  by  private  firms, 
with  which  to  learn  their  duties?  But,  as  Mr  Amery 
sarcastically  declares, 

'  that  nine  stitches  after  are  better  than  one  stitch  in  time 
has  ever  been  the  creed  of  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
whose  eyes  forethought  and  imagination  are  only  due  to  the 
evil  prompting^s  of  the  original  sin  of  extravagance.' 

The  truth  of  the  remark  is  only  too  clearly  proved  by 
such  examples  as  we  have  adduced,  and  by  the  yet  graver 
fact  that,  on  the  very  eve  of  war  in  South  Africa,  the 
Treasury  was  still  refusing  to  provide  transport  and  the 
necessary  horse-fittings  for  the  conveyance  by  sea  of 
cavalry  and  artillery.  It  makes  matters  yet  worse  that, 
in  thus  cutting.  Ministers  were  overriding  the  advice  of 
their  professional  guides  at  the  War  0£Bice.  Lord 
Wolseley  has  revealed  the  tact  that,  so  far  back  as  June, 
1899,  he  had  urged  the  mobilisation  of  an  army-corps  in 
England,  and  the  completion  of  all  preparations  for  a 
campaign.  But  his  judgment  was  overruled,  just  pre- 
cisely as,  for  all  we  know,  on  the  eve  of  a  great  naval 
war,  the  advice  of  the  Admiralty  may  be  overruled  when 
it  urges  timely  mobilisation. 

This  brings  us  to  what  is  the  most  important  of  all 
questions  from  the  national  point  of  view :  How  far  do 
the  same  faults,  which  so  nearly  brought  disaster  in 
South  Africa,  exist  in  our  navy?  For  here  there  may 
well  be  no  possibility  of  repairing  initial  errors.  We 
shall  have  to  deal,  not  with  states  of  only  some  tens  of 
thousands  of  inhabitants,  but  with  powerful  and  perfectly 
prepared  opponents,  who  have  for  years  been  studiously 
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improving  their  organisation.  Upon  the  shoulders  of  our 
admirals  will  fall  the  task,  not  of  protecting  some  distant 
colony  from  attack,  but  of  assuring  the  food-supply,  the 
commerce,  and  the  safety  of  the  nerve-centre  of  the 
Empire.  These  tasks  will  be  stupendous,  even  if  the 
organisation  is  of  the  best;  if  it  is  not  of  the  best,  disaster 
is  not  only  probable  but  almost  inevitable. 

The  flrot  point  to  notice  is  that  oiu*  naval  organisation 
exhibits  the  same  want  of  clearly  defined  responsibility 
as  our  military,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  actually  worse. 
There  is  no  General  Staff  in  which  power  and  responsi- 
bility go  hand  in  hand;  there  is,  however,  the  same 
vicious  arrangement  of  an  Intelligence  Department 
divorced  from  authority  and  starved.  The  whole  system 
leaves  out  of  sight  the  reqtdrements  of  war ;  it  is  devised 
for  peace,  and  for  peace  alone.  At  the  head  of  the  navy 
is  a  civilian  Minister  with  no  technical  knowledge  and 
no  responsibility,  but  with  almost  omnipotent  authority, 
subject  to  the  usual  daily  battle- royal  with  the  Treasury, 
to  extract  from  that  institution  the  funds  required  for 
shipbuilding,  and  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  service. 
The  Minister  cannot  be  arraigned  if  he  neglects  the  fleet, 
or  if  he  sacrifices  its  efficiency  to  such  party  considera- 
tions as  the  desire  to  spend  little  and  so  reduce  taxation. 
He  holds  a  position  in  the  Cabinet  subordinate  to  that  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  army ;  and  at  every  turn 
the  interests  of  the  navy  are  postponed  to  those  of  the 
army.  The  annual  cost  of  the  navy,  including  all  items, 
is  about  33,000,0002. ;  that  of  the  home  and  Indian  army 
reaches  the  enormous  figure,  according  to  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  of  45,000,0002.,  though  it  is  certainly  much  easier 
to  improvise  army-corps  than  fleets.  It  cannot  but  be 
concluded  that  either  we  are  expending  a  great  deal  too 
little  on  the  fleet,  or  a  great  deal  too  much  on  the  army. 
And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  pay  of  the  army  has  just 
been  raised,  while  the  blue-jacket  has  as  yet  received  no 
such  concession,  and  in  all  probability  will  not  obtain  it 
till  recruiting  falls  off,  or  there  are  open  signs  of  dis- 
content. 

Under  the  civilian  Minister  are  a  number  of  naval 
officers,  who  are  supposed  to  be  equal  in  authority,  though 
actually  the  First  Sea-lord  is  regarded  as  primus  inter 
pares^  a  phrase  which  has  little  meaning.    All  orders  are 
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issued  in  the  name  of  the  Board.  The  distribution  of 
duties  between  these  various  ofi&cers  seems  to  have  been 
carefully  devised  to  eliminate  all  possibility  of  responsi- 
bility for  any  defect  being  brought  home  to  any  one  of 
them.    In  Mr  Wilkinson's  words, 

*  Each  lord  has  under  his  charge  some  dozen  items,  selected 
almost  at  random,  the  important  matters  going  to  the  senior, 
and  those  less  attractive  to  the  juniors.  In  short  there  is  not, 
except  as  regards  the  rough  distinction  between  personnel  and 
mat&riel^  any  departmental  organisation,  any  principle  of 
classi&cation  of  authority  and  responsibility  according  to 
subjects.'    C  The  Brain  of  the  Navy,'  p.  45.) 

It  is  this  remarkable  committee  or  council  of  war  which 
is  to  direct  oiur  navy  in  the  conflict  of  the  future.  Yet  in 
no  point  is  the  warning  of  military  history  so  emphatic 
as  on  this,  that  a  committee  cannot  successfully  conduct 
a  serious  war.  In  the  words  of  Moltke,  as  quoted  by 
Mr  Wilkinson, 

*  Surround  a  commander  with  a  number  of  independent 
men — the  more  numerous,  the  more  distinguished,  the  abler 
they  are,  and  the  worse  it  will  be — let  him  hear  the  advice 
now  of  one,  now  of  another ;  let  him  carry  out,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  a  measure  judicious  in  itself,  then  adopt  a  still  more 
judicious  but  different  plan,  and  then  be  convinced  by  the 
thoroughly  sound  objections  of  a  third  adviser,  and  the 
remedial  suggestions  of  a  fourth — ^it  is  a  hundred  to  one  that, 
though  for  each  of  his  measures  excellent  reasons  can  be  given, 
he  will  lose  the  campaign.*    (*  The  Brain  of  an  Army,'  p.  00.) 

The  British  organisation  seems  expressly  devised  to 
reproduce  all  the  defects  against  which  Moltke  warns  his 
countrymen  in  this  passage,  with  this  crowning  blunder, 
that  the  direction  of  fleets  and  squadrons  is  made  over  to 
a  civilian  commander-in-chief.  Was  there  ever  a  more 
extraordinary  arrangement  outside  China  ? 

It  is  indeed  alleged  that  with  this  organisation  we 
gained  our  victories  in  the  Nai>oleonic  war;  and  Mr  Balfour 
was  so  much  enamoured  of  it  that  he  introduced  it  into 
the  War  Office  in  1895,  with  results  which  were  felt  at 
every 'turn  in  South  Africa.  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
organisation  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  was  totally  different, 
though,  like  the  organisation  of  to-day ,"it  was  defective 
enough,  and  the  fleet  wpn  rather  in  spite  of  than  because 
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of  it.  To  take  a  single  instance,  our  ablest  admiral  by  the 
verdict  of  posterity,  Nelson,  was  sent  to  Copenhagen  upon 
a  most  difficult  errand  under  an  incompetent  superior, 
thus  causing  unnecessary  waste  of  life  and  imperilling 
the  fleet.  St  Vincent  and  Nelson  both  bitterly  criticise 
the  Admiralty  in  their  letters;  and  these  are  not  the 
irresponsible  utterances  of  *  mere  theorists,*  but  of  prac- 
tical men  of  the  highest  capacity.  It  must  further  be 
remembered  that  no  science  has  made  greater  progress 
in  the  past  generation  than  that  of  organisation,  and 
that  it  is  even  more  vital  to  be  up  to  date  in  this  matter 
than  in  ships  and  guns.  A  good  organisation  will  produce 
good  material ;  but  the  best  material  may  be  misused  by 
a  faulty  organisation. 

It  is  a  very  startling .  sign  of  some  radical  defect  at 
headquarters  that  all  the  great  additions  to  the  navy 
have  been  made,  not  as  the  result  of  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Admiralty  Board,  but  as  the  result  of  public  pressure 
from  without.  The  agitations  of  1885, 1889,  and  1893  are 
sufficient  proof,  if  proof  be  needed.  In  France,  in  Germany, 
in  Japan,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Russia  the  Admiralty 
is  always  in  advance  of  public  opinion ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
often  asks  more  than  the  national  representatives  and 
the  press  are  willing  to  concede.  In  England  it  asks  less, 
and  has  to  be  pushed  forward.  The  members  of  the 
Board,  having  no  responsibility,  may  urge  the  building 
of  more  ships  or  the  enrolling  of  more  men,  but,  if  the 
irresponsible  politician  refuses  to  listen  to  them,  they  are 
under  no  moral  obligation  to  resign*  There  is  a  letter 
written  in  1884  by  Admiral  Key,  First  Sea-lord  under 
Lord  Northbrook,  to  Hornby,  in  which  Key  says : 

*  If  you  had  seen  what  I  had  written,  heard  what  I  have  said 

at  the  Board,  you  would  know  how  I  have  been  disturbed 

about  the  absurdly  small  sum  the  Oovermnent  are  asking  *  (for 

shipbuilding) ;  *  and  you  will  not  find  it  will  be  said  in  either 

House  that  the  First  Sea-lord  considers  the  proposals  suf&-  | 

dent.    I  have  protested  against  them  as  insufficient.    I  have  I 

scarcely  slept  for  the  last  five  nights,  having  been  so  worried 

about  it.  .  .  ..It  is  made  a  Cabinet  question,  and  I  have  ha^. 

my  say;  .  (Colomb, '  Memoirs  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  Key,'  p.  4ol.) 

At  the  very  moment  when  Key  was  writing  thus,  a  poli- 
tician was  assuring  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  could 
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substitute  '  accurate  f eu^ts  for  the  imperfect  information 
on  which  the  criticism  to  which  the  Admiralty  had  been 
subjected  was  founded,'  the  conclusion  from  his  '  accurate 
facts '  being  that  there  was  no  danger  whatever ;  and  this 
despite  the  protests  of  the  First  Sea-lord.  It  will  be 
noted  that  this  First  Sea-lord  placed  all  the  responsibility 
on  the  Cabinet,  and  rested  content  with  a  protest  of  which 
the  public  heard  and  knew  nothing. 

Sometimes  the  First  Sea-lord  is  found  to  be  blind  to 
the  danger,  because  he  has  been  badly  selected  and  is  not 
in  close  touch  with  the  progress  of  foreign  fleets.  A 
notorious  instance  of  this  was  Admiral  Sir  A.  Hood,  who, 
on  the  eve  of  the  Naval  Defence  Act,  asserted  that  the 
fleet  did  not  require  strengthening.  Now  and  then  a 
strong  man  in  office  will  assert  himself,  as  Sir  F.  Bichards 
did  in  1893,  when,  Sir  W.  Harcourt  having  represented 
that  the  Sea-lords  were  satisfied  with  the  fleet,  the  Sea- 
lords  in  a  body  threatened  to  resign ;  but  such  instances 
are  rare.  We  have  it  openly  admitted  by  admirals  that 
not  the  naval  requirements  of  the  fleet,  but  financial,  or 
in  other  words  political,  considerations  determine  the 
shipbuilding  programme.  In  Admiral  Hoskins'  words 
'expense,'  not  efficiency,  'governs  everything.'  The  fol- 
lowing question  was  put  to  him  by  the  Committee  on 
Navy  Estimates  in  1888  (Pari.  Papers  (1888),  142,  p.  60)  :— 

'  Qtiestion.  With  reference  to  the  building  programme  of 
the  navy,  are  you  under  the  idea  that  the  building  pro- 
gramme is  adjusted  by  the  necessities  of  the  case  for  defence, 
or  by  the  amount  which  Parliament,  or  the  First  Liord  of  the 
Admiralty,  thinks  necessary  to  give  for  building? 

'  Answer.    I  should  rather  not  answer  that  question.' 

We  have  it  on  the  one  hand  laid  down  by  a  committee 
of  admirals  that  for  victory  in  war  the  British  fleet  must 
have  a  superiority  in  battle-ships  to  the  antagonist  of  five, 
or  at  the  very  least  four,  to  three ;  and  on  the  other  we 
have  the  fact  that  this  standard  has  never  in  practice 
been  reached  or  approached.  It  is  believed  that  in  the 
present  year  the  Intelligence  Department  holds  that  more 
ships  are  needed ;  and  yet  we  are  only  laying  down  two 
battle-ships  to  the  French  four  and  the  German  two,  and 
no  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  representations  of  the 
dei>artment,  which,  divorced  from  guidance  and  authority, 
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is  unable  to  make  Its  voice  heard  by  the  nation.  Every 
precaution,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  pre- 
vent its  views  from  reaching  the  Cabinet.  Hie  head  of 
the  department  communicates  them  to  the  First  Sea- 
lord;  the  First  Sea-lord  passes  them  on  to  the  First 
Lord ;  and  the  First  Lord,  who  has  no  expert  knowledge, 
in  turn  places  them,  if  he  feels  so  disposed,  before  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  inner  circle  of  the  administration. 
Thus  they  reach  the  Cabinet,  if  they  reach  it  at  all,  at 
third  hand;  and  what  that  means  is  obvious  to  any 
thinking  man. 

The  position  of  the  Intelligence  Department  is,  indeed, 
pitiable.  In  conformity  with  precedent  it  is  regarded  by 
the  Treasury  as  being  of  far  less  importance  than  the 
corresponding  army  department,  though  the  experience 
of  the  South  African  war  proves  this  to  have  been  miser- 
ably equipped  with  funds  and  secret-service  money.  It  is 
receiving  in  the  present  year  the  sum  of  10,926Z.,  as  com- 
I>ared  with  16,6792.  which  has  been  voted  for  the  Military 
Intelligence  branch.  To  suppose  that  with  this  sum  it 
can  acquire  the  information  needed  is  to  conclude  that 
the  Gtormans,  who  are  not  usually  given  to  reckless  ex- 
travagance, are  actually  flinging  money  away  when  they 
devote  over  270,0002.  to  the  General  Staff  of  their  army. 
From  an  answer  given  to  Sir  J.  Colomb  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  appears  that  so  important  and  onerous  a 
task  as  ^  collecting,  digesting,  and  tabulating  all  necessary 
information  respecting  merchant  shipping  and  operations 
of  sea  commerce  *  is  assigned  to  one  post-captain,  paid,  let 
us  say,  8002.  a  year,  who  is  now  to  have  an  assistant. 
After  this  it  causes  no  surprise  to  find  that  no  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  in  concert  with  the  ship-owners 
for  the  defence  of  our  merchant  shipping  on  the  outbreak 
of  war. 

Small  wonder  will  be  felt  at  the  fact  that  with  such 
an  organisation  Mr  Hurd,  in  his  excellent  'Naval  Effi- 
ciency,' is  able  to  indicate  many  directions  in  which  our 
fleet  is  unprepared  for  war,  and  in  which  money  has  been 
well-nigh  wasted  on  defective  material.  To  summarise 
some  of  the  points  he  raises :  we  have  no  naval  base  on 
the  North  Sea,  in  spite  of  the  growing  strength  of  Germany 
in  this  direction ;  we  have  not  sea-going  ships  enough  to 
fit  out  a  North  Sea  squadron ;  we  are  not  taking  sufficient 
Vol.  196.— iVb.  Wt  XT 
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care  to  secure  homogeneity  in  our  commissioned  fleets; 
we  are  without  cruisers  capable  of  overtaking  the  newer 
German  liners;  we  are  without  an  adequate  trained 
reserve;  our  fleets  lack  the  auxiliaries  which  admirals 
declare  to  be  needful  for  their  efi&ciency  in  war;  and, 
owing  to  the  unbusinesslike  procedure  and  the  lack  of 
modem  machinery  in  our  dockyards,  our  shipbuilding 
programme  is  in  woeful  confusion  and  disorder.  An 
expert  witness,  quoted  by  Mr  Hurd,  speaks  thus  of 
Portsmouth : 

'  The  whole  dockyard  seems  to  be  demoralised ;  men  are  taken 
off  one  job  and  put  on  another,  and  much  waste  of  time  is  the 
result.  Unnecessary  tasks  are  undertaken  and  essential  work 
is  neglected,  and  the  yard  has  lost  the  reputation  that  it  once 
boasted.  ...  A  few  years  ago  .  .  •  these  Government  estab- 
lishments reached  their  highest  efficiency,  and  battle-ships 
were  ready  for  sea  within  two  years  of  their  keel-plates  being 
laid  down.    Now  from  four  to  five  years  is  the  time  occtlpied.* 

Side  by  side  with  this  waste  and  muddle  are  found  in- 
dications of  defective  intelligence  and  experimental  work. 
For  instance,  we  persisted  in  building  huge,  unarmoured, 
slow,  and  under-gunned  cruisers,  when  everywhere  abroad 
armoured  cruisers  were  being  built.  We  clung  to  cordite, 
though  with  it  high  velocities  and  great  penetrative 
power  were  impossible,  while  foreign  Powers  were 
adopting  powders  which  gave  far  superior  results.  We 
tried  capped  shell  and  pronounced  them  useless,  and 
then,  six  years  later,  discovered,  not  only  that  every 
progfressive  navy  was  using  them,  but  that  they  would 
at  battle-ranges  perforate  our  best  and  most  modem 
armour.  We  maintained  in  the  Mediterranean  a  weak 
fleet ;  and  it  needed  the  threats  of  resignation  by  naval 
officers,  backed  by  a  public  agitation,  to  secure  reinforce- 
ments. In  short,  at  every  turn  we  see  the  result  of  allow- 
ing our  organisation  to  fall  behind  the  times ;  and,  though 
we  are  spending  immense  stuns,  there  is  every  indication 
that  we  are  not  getting  good  value  for  our  money.* 

The  coping-stone  on  the  edifice  of  disorganisation  is 

*  Of  recent  years  the  cost  of  shipbuilding  in  England  has  risen  above 
the  cost  of  shipbuilding  in  Germany  (Siissenguth,  'Marine  Rundschau,* 
March  1890) — a  state  of  affairs  for  which  there  is  no  excuse  except  bad 
management. 
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that  no  arrangements  have  been  worked  out  for  eo-opera- 
tion  between  the  army  and  the  navy.  The  defence  of  the 
Empire  must  be  the  joint  work  of  the  two  services ;  and 
that  view  of  war  is  profoundly  illogical  which  places  them 
in  two  separate  water-tight  compartments.  We  have  only 
to  turn  to  Grermany  to  see  what  should  be  done.  There 
offtcers  of  the  army  are  year  by  year  sent  afloat  to  obtain 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  navy,  while,  in  the  same  way, 
naval  officers  serve  at  the  land  manoeuvres  to  gain  a  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  problems  of  land  war.  At  the 
head  of  both  services — ^and  no  merely  titular  head — ^is  the 
Emperor,  securing  absolute  co-ordination  of  effort.  With 
us  there  are  a  number  of  shadowy  Committees,  the  func- 
tions of  which  have  never  been  clearly  explained.  There 
is  the  Committee  of  the  Cabinet  for  National  Defence,  of 
the  meetings  of  which,  if  they  ever  occiu*,  the  public  is 
not  permitted  to  have  cognisance,  and  which  keeps  no 
minutes ;  and  there  is  the  Joint  Naval  and  Military  Com- 
mittee of  Defence,  which  is  supposed  to  arrange  matters 
concerning  the  two  services.  The  Ifiwsk  of  co-operation 
between  the  services  wa«  admirably  illustrated  when,  in 
1901,  Mr  Brodrick,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  pro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Commons  a  scheme  for  garrisoning 
certain  of  the  coaling  stations  with  marines,  which  the 
Admiralty,  who  control  the  marines,  had  never  accepted. 
The  state  of  our  coast  defences  was  long  since  declared  by 
an  expert  American  officer  *  to  be  *  notably  the  most  in- 
efficient of  any  of  the  great  European  Powers,  owing  to 
divided  control,  lack  of  co-operation,  absence  of  digested 
schemes  for  mutual  support*;  and  this  judgment  was  con- 
firmed by  the  manoeuvres  of  1900,  when  the  army  officers 
flashed  search-lights  in  the  face  of  navigators  entering 
friendly  ports,  and  fired  on  friendly  ships,  with  conse- 
quences which  might  have  been  disastrous  had  not  the 
ammunition  been  blank. 

These  concrete  instances  prove  that  the  necessity  for 
reform  and  reorganisation  is  pressing,  and  that  unless  our 
administration  is  reconstructed  the  Empire  will  run  the 
gravest  risk  of  defeat  in  war.  The  difficulty  is  to  reconcile 
administrative  efficiency  with  the  limitations  of  our  con- 
stitution, which,  as  Lord  Salisbury  declared  in  1900, 


♦  Lieut.  Colwell,  U.S.N.,  'Naval  Annual,'  1889,  p.  36. 
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*  is  not,  as  at  present  worked,  a  good  fighting  machine.  •  .  • 
It  becomes  us  to  think  whether  we  must  not  in  some  degree 
modify  our  arrangements  in  order  to  meet  the  danger  that  at 
any  moment  may  arise.* 

We  have  to  adjust  machinery,  originaUy  contrived  to 
overcome  domestic  difficulties,  to  the  needs  of  a  time 
when  the  danger  is  from  without,  not  within.  In  the 
past  the  executive  was,  on  the  whole,  wide-awake ;  the 
government  was  an  oligarchy ;  the  science  of  organisation 
abroad  was  in  its  infancy,  so  that  we  had  ample  time  to 
prei>are  when  armed  conflicts  came  upon  us ;  and  the  will 
to  prepare  was  rarely  wanting.  Against  Napoleon,  for 
example,  in  1803,  the  researches  of  Captain  Desbriere  have 
shown  that  our  fleet  was  ready  when  the  French  fleet  was 
quite  unprepared.  But  in  the  last  two  generations  every- 
thing has  altered.  Internally  we  are  a  democracy,  with 
our  attention  concentrated  upon  domestic  affairs ;  extern- 
ally the  danger  has  become  alarming,  and  the  possible 
antagonists  are  perfectly  organised,  with  the  object  of 
employing,  at  the  very  outset,  the  maximum  of  force 
within  the  minimum  of  time. 

The  position  is  all  the  more  serious  inasmuch  as  the 
Foreign  Office  is  so  organised  as  to  be  incapable  of  giving 
timely  warning.  Here  the  various  sub-departments  are 
lost  in  detail,  and  there  is  no  bureau  of  general  informa- 
tion ;  and  an  establishment  which  sufficed  for  a  time  when 
foreign  affairs  were  practically  conflned  to  Eiirope  is  ex- 
pected to  do  the  work  of  an  age  when  a  foreign  secretary 
has  to  *  survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru.'  Hence 
surprises  of  the  most  damaging  nature  are  sprung  upon 
the  nation,  and  irreparable  mistakes  are  made.  Delagoa 
Bay  was  lost  because  there  was  no  one  to  understand  its 
future  possibilities,  when  it  might  have  been  acquired  for 
a  ridiculous  trifle.  Germany  was  regarded  as  a  friend, 
and  the  strategically  invaluable  island  of  Heligoland  was 
given  to  her  in  exchange  for  territory  which  was  of  little 
value.  In  West  Africa  France  was  allowed  to  wall  in 
British  colonies  by  seizing  their  hinterland,  to  invade 
British  territory  and  to  shoot  down  British  troops  without 
giving  any  satisfaction.  In  the  Congo  she  has  been 
permitted  to  violate  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  with  disastrous  consequences  to  British  trade. 
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In  Tunis  and  Madagascar  concessions  were  made  to  her 
which  were  nicknamed  'graceful/ but  which  were  actually 
either  improvident  or  cowardly.  In  China,  during  the 
whole  crisis  of  1897-8,  the  Foreign  Office  was  behind  the 
daily  press  in  its  information.  A  treaty  was  concluded 
with  Germany  with  reference  to  the  Tang-tze  valley, 
which  gave  the  Germans  equal  rights  there  with  our- 
selves, in  exchange  for  some  vague  promises,  which  were 
openly  repudiated  in  the  Beichstag.  The  man  in  the 
street  may  be  pardoned  for  not  being  able  to  find  Sin- 
min-ting  on  the  map ;  but,  when  we  find  ministers  equally 
ignorant,  we  are  sadly  reminded  of  the  days  when  a  prime 
minister  was  unaware  that  Cape  Breton  was  an  island. 
Such  an  instance  shows  how  grave  is  the  need  of  an 
adequate  system  of  intelligence  in  the  Foreign  Office.  It 
IS  one  of  the  worst  features  of  oiur  recent  foreign  policy 
that  too  often  it  is  content  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public  by  gaining  some  nominal  concession,  while 
sacrificing  real  interests.  A  melancholy  example  of  this 
practice  is  supplied  by  the  leasing  of  Wei-hai-wei  as  an 
excellent  naval  base  and  a  complete  counterpoise  to  Port 
Arthur,  followed  by  a  public  confession  of  its  inutility  in 
the  refusal  to  fortify  the  position;  and  again  in  the 
profession  of  a  strenuous  determination  to  maintain  the 
'open  door'  at  all  costs,  only  to  be  followed  by  tame 
acquiescence  in  the  closure  of  this  open  door  in  Manchuria. 
It  may  have  been  right  not  to  fight  Russia  on  such  an 
issue,  but  what  was  done  was  to  delude  the  public  with 
the  idea  that  British  commercial  interests  had  been 
assured,  when  in  fact  they  had  been  surrendered. 

What  is  needed  is  a  change  in  the  system — the  effec- 
tive men  at  the  top,  with  special  knowledge,  a  free  hand 
in  the  management  of  their  departments,  and  far  more 
publicity.  Much  nonsense  is  talked  about  the  need  for 
official  secrecy,  but  experience  proves  that,  as  a  rule,  this 
secrecy  is  only  useful  to  veil  incompetency.  The  pre- 
paration and  publication  of  annual  reports  covering  the 
work  of  the  great  offices  is  a  practical  and  attainable 
measure,  but  even  this  is  resisted  with  the  utmost  deter- 
mination by  officialdom.  It  matters  nothing  to  some 
people  that  the  foreigner  knows  everything  which  is 
hidden  from  Englishmen,  or  that,  when  British  corre- 
spondents are  forbidden  to  reproduce  a  plan  of  the  tactics 
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employed  in  the  naval  action  in  the  CShannel  which  dosed 
the  last  manoeuTres,  the  Gterman  'Marine  Bondschau* 
promptly  published  it  in  full  detail  Whatever  reforms 
are  attempted,  the  responsibility  at  the  Admiralty  should 
be  clearly  defined.  The  First  Sea-lord  should  know  he 
will  have  to  answer  for  the  strength  of  the  fleet  and  the 
strategy  employed  in  war,  while  without  delay  a  Gtoneral 
Staff  should  be  organised  in  both  militaiy  departments. 
There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  giving  the 
professional  heads  of  the  army  and  navy  seats  in  the 
Cabinet  when  questions  of  foreign  policy  or  war,  either 
actual  or  possible,  are  being  considered.  Soldiers  and 
sculors  all  the  world  over  are  constantly  being  confronted 
with  questions  which  are  really  questions  of  foreign 
policy ;  and  the  responsible  commanders  can  only  know 
for  what  wars  to  be  prei>ared  if  they  are  in  close  touch 
with  the  minister  who  directs  foreign  policy. 

But  until  the  public  and  the  press  follow  these  questions 
of  policy  with  a  much  deeper  interest  than  they  at  present 
display,  we  may  find  that  the  experts  are  once  more 
overridden  and  precautions  neglected.  Even  the  best 
machinery  will  not  work  well  without  the  closest  super- 
vision and  the  highest  sense  of  duty  on  the  part  both  of 
officials  and  the  public.  Yet  we  have  a  naval  officer 
declaring  in  the  public  press,  as  a  defence  of  another 
naval  officer  whose  preu^tical  capacity  has,  justly  or  un- 
justly, been  impugned,  that,  if  officials  were  required 
to  resign  when  they  could  not  secure  efficiency,  'there 
would  be  a  stampede  of  admirals,  generals,  captains, 
colonels,  and  members  of  Parliament  all  over  the  country.' 
Some  will  hold  that,  if  so,  the  sooner  there  ^is  such  a 
8tami)ede  the  better.  In  an  age  of  conflict,  when  we 
may  have  to  confront  the  most  perfect  organisation 
conceivable,  it  is  impossible  for  England  to  rest  content 
with  a  system  which  produces  an  uneducated  army,  an 
ill-prepared  navy,  and  an  inadequately  informed  Foreign 
Office. 
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Art.  XIV.— THE  CRYING  NEED  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

!•  Tervfis  of  Surrender  of  the  Boer  Forces.  Correspondence 
presented  to  Parliament,  June  1902.    (Cd.  1096.) 

2.  Lord  Milner  and  South  Africa.    By  E.  B.  Iwan  Muller. 
London :  Heinemann,  1902. 

3.  Report  of  the  British  Women's  Emigration  Association^ 
1901. 

4.  ITie   New   South  Africa.     By  W.  Bleloch*     London: 
fieinemann,  1901. 

5.  History  of  South  Africa.     By  G.  McC.  TheaL    Five 
volumes.    London  :  Sonnenschein,  1891-1900. 

Since  the  articles  which  appeared  in  the  *  Quarterly  Re- 
view '  for  January  and  April,  1901,  on  the  '  Settlement  of 
South  Africa,'  were  written,  the  subject  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  region  of  speculation  into  the  sphere  of 
practical  politics  by  the  surrender  of  the  Boers  and  the 
cessation  of  hostilities. 

Unconditional  surrender,  in  the  modem  conception 
of  the  phrase,  has  a  signification  widely  different  from 
the  delivering  up  of  the  vanquished  to  what  was  euphe- 
mistically called  *  justice '  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  terms 
imposed  upon  the  Boers  have  been  characterised  by  the 
civilised  world  as  magnanimous,  and  well  deserve  the 
approbation  which  they  have  received.  It  is  no  new 
thing  to  the  Boers  to  live  under  British  rule ;  and  their 
acceptance  of  the  position  of  subjects  of  the  Eang  was 
no  wrench  to  their  consciences. 

Let  us  briefly  recapitulate  the  terms  of  surrender 
signed  at  Pretoria  on  May  31. 

1.  tia3dng  down  of  arms,  cessation  of  resistance,  and  recog* 
nition  of  the  King  as  lawful  sovereign. 

2.  Gradual  repatriation  of  burghers. 

8.  Guarantee  of  personal  liberty  and  property. 

4.  Immunity  from  legal  proceedings  in  connexion  with  the 
war,  except  for  acts  contrary  to  the  usages  of  war. 

5.  Dutch  to  be  taught  in  schools,  where  parents  desire, 
and  to  be  allowed  in  courts  of  law  when  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  justice. 

6.  Possession  of  rifles  for  protection  to  be  allowed  by 
licence. 

7.  Civil  govemmeuty  representative  institutions,  and  even- 
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tually  self-govemmenty  to  be  introdaoed  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances  permit. 

8«  The  question  of  granting  the  franchise  to  natives  not  to 
be  decided  until  after  the  introduction  of  self-government. 

0.  No  si)ecial  tax  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war  to  be 
imposed  upon  landed  property. 

10.  Commissions  to  be  appointed  to  assist  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  people  to  their  homes,  and  in  enabling  them  to 
resume  their  normal  occupations,  for  which  three  millions 
sterling  will  be  placed  at  their  disposal. 

Notes  and  receipts  of  late  governments,  found  to  have 
been  issued  in  return  for  valuable  considerations,  to  be  re« 
ceived  by  Commissions  as  evidence  of  war  losses. 

Advances  on  loan,  free  of  interest  for  two  years,  and  after- 
wards repayable  over  a  period  of  years  with  three  per  cent, 
interest,  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  rehalnlitation. 

No  foreigner  or  rebel  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this 
clause. 

It  was  further  notified  to  the  Boer  delegates  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  Cape  rebels,  on  surrendering  and  acknow- 
ledging themselves  guilty  of  high  treason,  would  be 
punished  by  disfranchisement  for  life.  Rebels  occupy- 
ing official  positions  would  be  tried  for  high  treason,  but 
in  no  case  would  the  penalty  of  death  be  infiicted.  In 
Natal,  rebels  would  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  law 
of  the  colony. 

Articles  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  call  for  no  comment.  The  per- 
missive instruction  in  and  use  of  the  Dutch  tongue  (Art  5) 
contrasts  most  favourably  with  the  Boer  treatment  of 
the  Huguenot  immigrants  and  the  modem  Uitlanders. 
The  concession,  however,  needs  some  explanation.  Dutch, 
as  it  is  spoken  in  Holland,  is  not  the  lang^uage  of  the 
Boers,  and  is  as  different  from  the  *  taal '  or  patois  which 
they  speak  as  modem  English  is  fronoi  the  tongue  of 
Chaucer.  Johannesburg,  Pretoria,  and  all  the  large  towns 
throughout  South  Africa  are  English-speaking ;  and,  in 
spite  of  Bond  and  Hollander  propagandism,  English  is 
the  business  language  of  the  whole  country,  and  is  so 
firmly  established  and  so  widely  known  that,  although 
the  *  taal '  is  spoken  by  the  rural  population  in  the  Boer 
districts,  and  '  pulpit  Dutch ' — ^which  is  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  pure  language — ^is  employed  by  the  clergy  and 
in  official  dociunents,  it  is  no  more  likely  to  supplant 
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English  than  Welsh  or  Gaelic  in  Oreat  Britain  or  Irish 
in  Ireland. 

There  is,  however,  a  danger  which  it  behoves  us  to 
guard  against,  and  whose  existence  has  had  already  an 
effect  most  detrimental  to  British  influence  in  Cape 
Colony,  viz.  the  drifting  of  the  management  and  patron- 
age of  education  into  the  hands  of  the  Bond  and  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  It  is  hardly 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  schools  which  have  come 
under  these  influences  have  become  hotbeds  of  racial 
antagonism  and  disaffection  to  British  rule,  and  that 
they  are  largely  responsible  for  the  rebellion  in  Cape 
Colony  by  their  propagation  of  the  doctrines  and  aims 
of  the  Africander  Bond.  The  practical  application  of 
Article  5  will  therefore  require  the  most  careful  super- 
vision, particularly  when  representative  institutions  are 
revived,  not  only  as  regards  language,  but  also  in  the 
selection  of  teachers  and  text-books. 

The  possession  of  arms  by  the  scattered  white  i>opula- 
tion  of  South  Africa  is  necessary  as  a  protection  against 
a  native  rising,  and  to  some  extent  against  wild  animals 
of  a  noxious  kind.  A  military  rifle  of  the  latest  pattern 
is  not,  however,  req[uisite,  nor  a  large  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion ;  and  the  possession  of  these  should  be  restricted.  An 
appreciable  tax  might  be  attached  to  the  licence. 

Article  7  has  already  b^g^n  to  take  effect.  Lord 
Milner  has  assumed  the  civil  government  of  the  Trans- 
vaal and  Orange  River;  Lord  Kitchener  has  left;  and 
troops  are  being  withdrawn.  It  is  clear,  that  the  late 
High  Commissioner  has  long  foreseen  and  prepared  for 
this  step.  His  proclamations  of  April.  15,  providing  for 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  Transvaal, ,  form  a 
judicial  body  and  a  code  of  procedure  which,  by  a  mere 
change  of  designation,  will  constitute  a  supreme  court  of 
justice  of  the  best  type,  whose  leading  characteristics  are 
as  follow : — 

Independence  of  the  judges,  who  hold  office  during 
good  behaviour,  and  can  only  be  removed  upon  proof  of 
misconduct.  Roman-Dutch  law  to  be  administered,  except 
in  so  far  as  it  is  modified  by  legislative  enactments. 
Pleadings  and  proceedings  are  to  be  in  the  English 
language.  Appeals  may  be  made  to  the  Privy  Council. 
Laws  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  proclama- 
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tionB  are  repealed.  Where  not  otherwise  providedi  the 
law  of  England  Is  to  be  followed. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  principal 
grievances  of  the  Uitlanders  was  that  the  independence 
of  the  High  Court  was  infringed  by  the  Transvaal  Act 
No.  1,  of  1897,  which,  in  the  words  of  their  petition  to 
Queen  Victoria,  attacked  the  sole  remaining  safeguard  of 
their  civil  rights.  Another  important  grievance  was  that 
only  burghers  qualified  to  vote  could  sit  on  juries.  The 
injustice  of  this  restriction  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  at  Johannesburg  there  were  only  one  thousand 
burghers  to  twenty-three  thousand  Uitlanders. 

Under  the  late  regime  the  constitution  and  personnel 
of  the  police-force  was  a  source  of  danger  rather  than  a 
protection  to  the  Uitlanders.  Lord  Milner  has  already 
organised  a  new  and  trustworthy  body  to  support  the 
civil  power. 

While  we  admire  the  wisdom  and  foresight  which  has 
rendered  this  transition  from  military  administration 
to  civil  government  practicable  to  a  large  extent  in  a 
singularly  short  time,  we  must  not  fail  to  accord  a  full 
tribute  of  praise  to  tiie  humane  and  moderate  maimer 
in  which  Lord  Kitchener  and  the  officers  of  his  army 
throughout  British  South  Africa  performed  the  invidious 
but  indispensable  duty  of  administering  martial  law.  In 
his  farewell  speech  at  Cape  Town  on  June  23,  Lord 
Kitchener  closed  his  remarks  upon  this  subject  with  the 
following  words : 

*  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  for  a  moment  that  the  machinery  of 
martial  law,  which  had  to  be  hastily  constructed  to  meet  an 
emergency  in  time  of  war,  was  in  any  way  perfect ;  nor  that, 
owing  to  its  imperfections,  some  hardships  did  not  take  place ; 
but  I  hope  that  you  will  agree  with  me  in  giving  credit  to 
those  officers  who  had  the  grave  responsibility  of  administer- 
ing that  so-caUed  **  law,"  and  also,  that  they  acted  bona  fide 
and  conscientiously,  and  tried  to  do  their  best  for  the  good  of 
the  people  of  this  Ck>lony.'    ('  Times,'  June  25, 1902.) 

We  heartily  endorse  his  frank  and  manly  words,  and 
beUeve  that  no  unprejudiced  person  would  now  deny 
that»  had  martial  law  been  put  in  operation  generally  in 
Cape  Colony  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  we  should 
have  been  spared  both  the  Boer  invasion  and  the  Cape 
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rebellion.  These  calamities  apjiear  to  us  to  have  been 
due  to  the  reprehensible  and  disloyal  action  of  the 
partisans  of  the  Cape  Africander  Bond.  Lord  Kitchener 
speaks  of  the  machinery  of  martial  law  as  having  been 
hastily  constructed  to  meet  an  emergency  in  time  of  war. 
We  infer  from  this  statement  that  he  felt  the  want  of 
instructions  or  regulations  on  the  subject,  and  had  to 
devise  them  after  the  emergency  had  arisen.  Among  the 
duties  which  our  officers  may  be  suddenly  called  upon  to 
perform,  demanding  an  acquaintance  with  what  is  and 
is  not  permissible,  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid,  none 
is  more  serious  than  the  administration  of  martial  law ; 
and  we  trust  that  our  generals  may  not  in  the  future 
have  the  task  of  evolving  and  es^pounding  its  principles 
thrown  upon  them  at  the  last  moment. 

The  development  of  representative  institutions  and 
the  eventual  grant  of  self-government  foreshadowed  at 
the  end  of  Article  7  are  questions  which  it  is  not  possible 
to  discuss  in  an  adequate  manner  in  this  brief  review. 
Our  new  fellow-subjects  may  be  commended  to  the 
maxim,  '  Tout  vient  k  qui  salt  attendre.'  In  Article  8,  the 
question  of  the  enfranchisement  of  natives  is — ^we  think 
very  judiciously — ^postponed  until  after  the  introduction 
of  self-government.  The  Boer  leaders  would  probably 
have  preferred  relegating  it  to  the  Oreek  Kalends ;  and 
the  British  settler  in  South  Africa,  who  aspires  to  seeing 
that  land  become  a  white  man's  country,  will  so  far 
sympathise  with  them  as  to  feel,  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Pahnerston,  when  told  that  a  certain  event  must  come 
sooner  or  later,  *Very  well,  I  prefer  it  later  I'  The 
whole  native  question  is  at  once  important  and  con- 
tentious ;  and  in  deferring  its  final  solution  we  recognise 
another  proof  of  Lord  Milner's  prudence  and  sagacity. 

In  the  exemption  of  landed  property  in  the  new 
colonies  from  special  taxation  to  defray  ^e  expenses  of 
the  war,  the  Imperial  Gk>vemment  has  displayed  both 
wisdom  and  magnanimity.  It  is  true  that  the  fortune  of 
war,  so  wantonly  challenged  by  the  two  republics,  has 
deprived  them  of  their  independence ;  but  no  one  would 
have  had  a  right  to  complain  if  the  Nemesis  of  retributive 
justice  had  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  the  burghers  of  the 
late  republics,  the  land-owners  and  legislators  whose 
oppressive  and  intolerant  treatment  of  the  Uitlanders, 
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and  whose  efforts  to  substitute  Boer  for  British  para- 
mountcy  in  South  Africa,  led  to  the  war.  Not  only  do 
we  forgo  the  imposition  of  a  war-tax  on  their  land,  but 
we  also  recognise  that  the  destruction  of  property,  due  to 
the  prolonged  resistance  of  the  guerilla  forces,  has  been 
such  that  the  restoration  of  the  people  to  their  homes, 
and  the  resumption  of  their  normal  occupations,  can  only 
be  effected  by  a  large  measure  of  state  aid ;  and  this  we 
are  prepared  to  give,  to  the  extent  of  3,000,0002.  sterling  as 
a  free  grant,  and  loan  advances  on  very  liberal  terms. 

The  manner  in  which  repatriation  and  rehabilitation 
are  to  be  carried  out  is  indicated  in  Articles  2  and  10, 
which  show  that  the  subject  had  been  carefully  thought 
out  by  Lord  Milner  long  before  the  actual  terms  were 
discussed,  and  that  the  measures  to  be  adopted  were 
already  sufficiently  defined  to  enable  a  commencement  to 
be  made  immediately  after  the  surrender  of  the  burghers, 
most  of  whom  at  once  joined  their  families  at  the  con- 
centration camps,  and  returned  to  their  homes  equipped 
with  a  supply  of  immediate  necessities  which  had  been 
laid  up  for  them  in  anticipation  of  the  happy  event. 

Although  peaceful  relations  have  shown  on  both  sides 
a  meritorious  avoidance  of  words  and  acts  which  might 
give  offence,  and  have  afforded  proof  that  the  late  antag- 
onists have  not  only  learned  to  respect  one  another,  but 
also  that  personal  animosity — so  often  engendered  in  the 
course  of  a  long  struggle — can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  at 
all,  we  should  be  culpably  blind  to  the  teaching  of  history 
were  we  to  imagine  that  submission  and  reconciliation 
could  extirpate  or  extinguish  the  aspirations  and  con- 
victions which  we  have  long  associated  with  the  Boer. 
A  manly,  persistent,  and  patriotic  race  ccmnot  divest 
itself  of  its  essential  qualities,  or  suppress  the  innate  and 
hereditary  virtues  and  vices  which  go  to  form  its  character 
and  reputation.  There  is  much  to  admire  in  the  per- 
tinacity with  which  the  Boer  clings  to  his  traditions,  his 
principles,  his  language,  and  his  religion;  much  with 
which  we  instinctively  sympathise  as  a  conmion  heritage. 
The  dialect  of  the  Frieslander  more  closely  resembles 
English  than  any  other  tongue.  The  Dutch  Beformed 
Church  holds  the  same  tenets  as  the  Church  of  England. 
The  Orange  dynasty  has  lent  its  name  to  a  party,  and  has 
given  us  a  ruler  who  is  still  toasted  as '  the  great  and  good 
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King  William/  and  whose  name  we  associate  with  civil 
and  religious  freedom.  While  we  recognise  these  points 
of  connexion,  which  will  go  far  to  render  fusion  possible, 
we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  when  power  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  race,  a  sect,  or  a  party,  its  members  in- 
variably employ  it  to  promote  what  they  conceive  to  be 
their  own  advantage. 

Ministries  which  have  been  in  power  in  Cape  Colony 
since  the  grant  of  responsible  government  in  1872  have 
shown  this  tendency  in  a  marked  degree.  The  Dutch 
language  was  encouraged;  Dutch  ofiGlcials  were  nominated 
to  most  posts  under  government;  Dutch  control  was 
exercised  over  the  schools ;  the  importation  of  munitions 
of  war  into  the  Boer  Republics  was  permitted;  the  strong- 
est opposition  was  offered  to  the  proclamation  of  martial 
law,  and  the  frivolous  punishment  of  five  years'  dis- 
franchisement W£ts  attached  to  the  crime  of  trea>son.  No 
surprise  can  be  felt  at  the  loyal  population  of  Cape  Colony 
I>etitioning  for  the  suspension  of  a  constitution  which  im- 
posed upon  them  legislation  inspired  by  the  Africander 
Bond,  and  paved  the  way  for  invasion  and  rebeUion. 

The  Cape  loyalists  look  with  apprehension,  if  not  with 
dismay,  upon  the  prospect  of  the  reassembly  of  a  house 
of  representatives,  the  majority  of  whose  constituents  are 
closely  connected  by  race,  language,  family  ties,  and  com- 
mon traditions  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  late  republics, 
and  among  whom  are  to  be  reckoned,  not  only  those  who 
left  their  country  to  join  the  Boers,  but  those  who  rebelled 
against  us  within  the  Colony.  His  Majesty's  Gk>vemment 
has  decided,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  ministers  of  self- 
governing  colonies,  to  take  the  risk.  No  precedent  can 
be  cited  for  the  withdrawal,  by  an  Act  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  of  the  privilege  of  self-government,  once 
granted  to  a  colony.  However  much  we  may  disapprove 
of  the  tendencies  by  which  the  Cape  Parliament  appears 
to  have  been  influenced,  it  must  be  admitted  that  wo 
cannot  assume  that  its  members  will  not  rise  to  the  level 
of  the  momentous  issue  now  before  them  until  they  have 
been  put  to  the  test.  The  disfranchisement  of  a  large 
number  of  rebels  has  altered  the  balance  of  the  con- 
stituencies; and  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that 
many  who  sympathised  with  the  Bond  have  ceased  to 
believe  in  the  illusions  which  they  formerly  cherished. 
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A  newly  elected  chamber,  if  it  has  the  real  interests  of 
South  Africa  at  heart,  may  reflect  that  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion, moderation,  and  wisdom,  which  has  animated  the 
Imperial  Government  and  its  late  enemies.  Let  us  hope 
that  it  may  be  so,  and  that  we  may  be  spared  the  neces- 
sity of  exercising  a  power  which  is  properly  regarded 
as  a  last  resort,  only  to  be  appealed  to  when  all  other 
mectsures  have  been  tried  and  have  failed.  To  impose 
restrictions  upon  that  fundamental  principle  of  self- 
government  which  is  the  pride  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
would  be  to  establish  a  precedent  which  would  be  felt 
as  retrograde  throughout  the  Empire,  and  which  might 
justify  the  recalcitrant  offender  in  writing  upon  the 
wall, '  Hodie  mihi :  eras  tibi/ 

In  the  Transvaal  the  policy  of  Africa  for  the  Afri- 
canders W£ts  naturally  even  more  pronounced  than  in 
Cape  Colony.    The  oppressed  Uitlanders  declared  in  1895 : 

*  We  are  in  a  vast  majority  in  this  State.  We  own  more  than 
half  the  land,  and,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  we  own  at  least 
nine  tenths  of  the  property  in  this  country ;  yet  in  all  matters 
affeotmg  our  lives,  our  liberties,  and  our  properties,  we  have 
absolutely  no  voice.* 

The  Free  State,  which  had  no  reason  to  quarrel  with 
Great  Britain,  deliberately  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Africander  Bond  and  the  oppressive  oligarchy  in  the 
Transvaal.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  profound  conviction  in 
the  mind  of  every  member  of  the  Africander  Bond  that 
they  were  strong  enough  to  oust  the  British.  They  were 
egged  on  to  make  the  attempt  by  almost  every  country 
in  Europe  :  they  bravely  maintained  the  struggle  against 
overwhelming  odds ;  and,  though  defeated  now,  it  would 
be  insane  to  imagine  that  the  mempry  of  the  prolonged 
struggle,  and  their  deep-rooted  aspirations  for  exclusive 
supremacy,  can  soon  be  buried  in  oblivion  or  eradicated 
from  their  minds.  Whether  the  feeling  may  subside  into 
a  harmless  tradition,  or  develope  into  a  dangerous  menace 
in  the  future,  will  depend  upon  the  measures  which  we 
now  take  to  ensure  that  our  paramountcy  shall  rest  upon 
that  most  stable  of  foundations,  the  will  of  the  people, 
in  the  shape  of  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  loyal 
British  inhabitants  capable  of  absorbing  and  assimilating 
the  Boers  and  the  aliens. 
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Our  remarks  have  thus  far  related  to  the  terms  of  sur- 
render and  the  re-establishment  of  the  burghers  on  their 
farms — events,  indeed,  of  much  consequence,  but  ephemeral 
in  character.  Graver  issues  confront  us  when  we  endeavour 
to  look  into  the  future  of  South  Africa,  to  forecast  the 
operation  of  existing  conditions  and  tendencies,  and  to 
consider  how  those  which  are  beneficial  may  be  fostered, 
and  those  which  are  prejudicial  may  be  made  innocuous. 
A  free,  prosperous,  and  united  South  Africa,  loyal  to  the 
British  Crown,  is  the  ideal  to  which  we  aspire.  How  is 
it  to  be  attained  ? 

In  former  numbers  of  this  Review,*  Federation, 
Finance,  Industries,  Colonisation,  Agriculture,  Irrigation, 
Mining,  Communications,  and  the  Native  Question  have 
been  discussed.  The  keynote  upon  which  we  shall  now 
harp  is  the  Anglification  of  South  Africa. 

At  a  moment  when  the  relations  of  late  antagonists 
appear  to  be  of  a  very  cordial  description,  it  may  seem 
inappropriate  to  sound  a  discordant  note  which  may  jar 
the  harmonious  concert  of  the  two  white  races ;  but  we 
should  be  blind  to  the  teaching  of  the  past  were  we  to 
imagine  that  the  good  feeling  and  mutual  respect  which 
now  happily  exist  between  Briton  and  Boer  can  efface  the 
divergence  of  the  traditions  and  aspirations  which  charac- 
terise the  two  peoples  who  have  long  struggled  for  local 
supremacy;  nor  should  we  forget  the  baneful  influences 
which  well-intentioned  but  misguided  politicians,  both 
among  ourselves  and  among  the  Boers,  have  exercised  in 
the  creation  of  the  hostile  power  whose  subjugation 
has  just  cost  us  twenty  thousand  lives  and  two  himdred 
millions  of  money.  These  characteristics  and  these  in- 
fluences, though  now  dormant,  are  susceptible  of  revivi- 
fication ;  and  the  Empire  demands  that  the  settlement  now 
in  course  of  accomplishment  should  be  such  as  to  expose 
us  to  their  consequences  '  never  again.' 

The  present  generation  has  been  so  accustomed  to 
regard  Cape  Colony  as  a  British  possession  that  it  is  apt 
to  forget  that,  when  we  acquired  a  definite  title  to  it  by 
purchase  from  the  Netherlands  in  1815  for  a  sum  of  six 
millions,  the  Cape  had  been  under  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company — a  very  exclusive  administration,  which  strongly 
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discouraged  foreign  interlopers — for  150  years ;  and  that 
in  our  occupations  of  it  by  conquest  from  1795  to  1802, 
and  fi*oni  1806  to  1814,  we  did  not  disturb  existing  in- 
stitutions. In  1815  the  Dutch  population  numbered  26,700 
whites.  Since  then  we  have  only  made  one  serious  at- 
tempt at  British  immigration,  viz.  in  1820,  when  a  colony 
numbering  3053  was  formed  on  the  eastern  frontier,  at  a 
cost  of  about  80,000Z.  to  the  state.  After  the  Crimean  war 
farms  were  given  to  members  of  the  German  legion,  who 
have  proved  to  be  good  and  loyal  settlers,  but  can  hardly 
be  reckoned  as  a  British  element  in  the  population.  Volun- 
tary emigration  to  South  Africa  from  Great  Britain  took 
place  to  no  appreciable  extent  until  diamonds  and  gold 
began  to  attract  seekers  of  wealth — ^not,  however,  with 
the  intention  of  permanent  colonisation,  but  rather  in  the 
hope  of  making  a  fortune  and  then  retiring.  We  have 
no  up-to-date  statistical  information  of  the  existing  popu- 
lation of  South  Africa,  as  regards  numbers,  race,  or  sex 
— all  most  important  factors ;  but  the  information  avail- 
able is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  draw  some  important 
deductions. 

In  a  volume  treating  of  the  economic  and  social  con- 
dition of  *  The  Nations  of  South  Africa,'  published  by  Mr 
Murray  in  1901,  is  to  be  found  (p.  20)  the  following  sum- 
mary of  the  population,  based  chiefly  on  official  statistics. 


Area  in 
BquATe 
MUes. 

Population. 

Population  per  Square 
Mile. 

White. 

Coloured. 

Total. 

White. 

Ck>]oiired.    Total. 

Cape  Colony  •     . 
Natal .... 
Basntoland  •     . 
Bechoanaland   . 
Southern     Rho-'^ 

desia     .     .     ./ 
Orange       River^ 

Colony .     .     •/ 
Transvaal       (in-l 

eluding  Swazi-V 

land)     .     •     .) 

277,161 
31,307 
10,298 

213,000 

102,000 
48,326 

127,630 

388,824 

55,927 

678 

m 

13,846 
77,716 

246,897 

1,629,172 
808,577 
263,600 
122,000 

308,255 
129,787 

704,000 

1,017.496 
864,504 
264,178 
122,000 

321,601 
207,503 

1,040,897 

1-4 
1-8 
0-02 

(t) 
0-07 

1-6 

2-0 

1 

5-6 
25*2 
25*08 

0*6 

1*53 
2-6 

4*0 

70 
27-0 
260 

0-6 

1-6 
4-2 

6-0 

Totals  .     . 

899,716 

782,788  3,955,391'4,738, 179 

0-8 

4*4        5*2 

This  enormous  territory,  seven  times  the  area  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  four  times  the  area  of  France,  and 
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three  times  the  area  of  Grermany,  contained  before  the 
war  a  white  population  about  equal  to  that  of  the  cities 
of.  Glasgow  or  Liverpool,  and  a  total  population  but  little 
exceeding  that  of  the  metropoUtan  area.  Yet  it  enjoys 
an  admirable  climate  in  which  Europeans  thrive,  a  fertile 
soil,  and  phenomenal  wealth  in  minerals.  If  it  were 
populated  on  the  scale  of  Europe  it  would  contain  above 
eighty  million  souls.  The  Transvaal  alone  exceeds  in 
area  the  whole  United  Kingdom,  which  now  bears  a 
population  of  forty-one  millions;  yet  it  only  supports 
one  quarter  of  a  million  whites  and  three  quarters  of  a 
million  of  coloured  races.  Cape  Colony,  which  is  double 
the  size  of  the  United  Kingdom,  has  about  four  hundred 
thousand  whites  and  a  million  and  a  half  coloured.  Natal, 
though  it  has  nearly  two  whites  per  square  mile,  has  a 
denser  native  pojpulation  than  any  other  part  of  South 
Africa. 

In  general  the  whole  country  affords  a  suitable  field 
for  agricultural  and  industrial  colonisation,  which  has 
received  some  slight  encouragement  from  Natal;  less, 
and  of  late  none  at  all,  from  Cape  Colony ;  while  in  the 
late  republics  it  was  never  encouraged  in  any  way.  In 
their  early  days,  indeed,  it  W£ts  enacted  that  no  English- 
man or  German  should  be  allowed  to  possess  landed  pro- 
perty ;  and  the  discovery  and  working  of  minerals  w£ts 
forbidden  under  a  heavy  penalty.  T|^ese  obsolete  regfula- 
tions  afford  typical  illustrations  of  the  characteristic 
policy  pursued  by  the  Boers,  viz.  exclusion  of  foreign 
interlopers,  and  protection  of  the  pastoral  farm  system 
against  industrial  development — principles  which  under- 
lie the  aims  of  the  Africander  Bond  and  the  legislation  of 
the  late  South  African  BepubUc — and  are  deeply  ingrained 
in  the  great  majority  of  tlie  people  of  Dutch  descent  who 
still  constitute  the  preponderant  element  in  the  white 
population  of  South  Africa.  The  progressive  minority 
consists  of  British,  with  an  admixture  of  foreigners ;  and 
in  their  hands  lie  the  trade,  commerce,  agriculture,  mining, 
railway,  and  other  industries  which  bring  wealth  and 
prosperity  to  the  country  mainly  by  the  aid  of  British 
capital. 

But  there  is  another  and  most  vital  distinction  between 
the  pastoral  Boers  and  the  industrial  Britons,  which  is  at 
the  present  moment  exercising  a  most  powerful  influence 
Vol.  106.— iVb.  391.  X 
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on  the  future  of  South  Africa,  viz.  the  relative  birth-rates 
of  the  two  populations.  The  Boers  have  been  in*  the 
country  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes  among  them  has  nearly  attained  an 
equilibrium.  They  marry  young  and  are  prolific.  In  the 
very  early  days  of  the  Cape  Colony  only  married  men  of 
good  character  were  allowed  to  settle  on  the  land ;  and 
in  1659,  when  there  were  but  a  hundred  Europeans 
resident  at  the  Cape,  Van  Riebeck  appealed  to  Holland 

•  for  at  least  twenty  lusty  fanners*  or  other  ordinary  peoples' 
marriageable  daughters,  who  would  immediately  obtain  hus- 
bands, and  the  colony  at  the  Cape  be  thus  more  permanently 
established,  while  those  who  might  be  inclined  to  desert  would 
completely  abandon  the  idea.  •  .  .  We  found  that  when  the 
freemen  were  married,  they  established  themselves  perma- 
nently. On  the  other  hand,  working  with  immarried  men  is 
very  unstable,  and  rests  but  on  loose  screws.' 

The  directors  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
encouraged  emigration  to  the  Cape  by  granting  free 
passages  to  industrious  families,  free  grants  of  farms,  and 
supplies  of  implements,  seeds,  and  cattle,  on  credit ;  and 

*the  orphan  guardians  of  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  con- 
sented to  allow  marriageable  girls  who  were  so  inclined  to 
emigrate  to  the  Cape,  but  only  under  conditions  which,  so  far 
as  human  means  call  go,  should  serve  to  screen  them  from 
harm.  They  were  not  to  embark  unless  accompanied  by  other 
emigrants,  and  under  the  care  of  a  respectable  elderly  woman. 
The  Commander  of  the  Cape  was  to  see  that  they  were  com- 
fortably provided  for,  and  properly  protected  until  they  were 
married  to  honourable,  sober  and  industrious  burghers.'  * 

In  1601  the  colonists  numbered  over  a  thousand  souls,  t 
At  the  date  of  the  transfer  to  the  British  the  white  popu- 
lation had  increased  to  26,700.  Notwithstanding  the 
Great  Trek,  following  upon  the  discontent  arising  from 
the  inadequate  compensation  granted  on  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  1834,  and  the  secession  from  British  rule  to  the 
territories  beyond  the  Orange  and  the  Yaal,  the  whites 
in  Cape  Colony,  at  the  census  of  1801,  had  increased  to 
382,000,  of  whom  about  three  fifths  were  of  Dutch  origin. 


*  Theal*8  •  History  of  South  Africa/  vol.  U  p.  328.  f  ^I^*  P*  ^70. 
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returning  a  Bond  majority  which  placed  a  Bond  ministry 
in  power  immediately  before  the  war  broke  out  in  1899. 

Although  the  Dutch  had  a  long  start  of  the  British  in 
colonisation,  their  increase  in  the  last  century  was  more 
due  to  ordinary  causes  than  to  immigration ;  and  those 
causes  are  still  in  operation.  In  the  British  section  of  the 
population,  however,  there  is  a  great  disproportion 
between  the  sexes.  In  the  case  of  the  Albany  settlers  in 
1820 — the  only  serious  attempt  at  colonisation  which  we 
have  ever  made — the  numbers  landed  at  Algoa  Bay  were 
1020  men,  607  women,  and  1032  children.  The  recent  in- 
flux of  British  to  the  gold  and  diamond  mines — like  all 
mining  rushes — consisted  chiefly  of  men ;  and  the  settlers 
who  remain  behind  on  the  demobilisation  of  the  army 
will  be  of  the  male  sex,  some  of  whom  may  have  wives 
and  families  who  may  subsequently  join  them. 

Until  a  new  census  is  taken,  no  accurate  and  up-to-date 
statistics  of  colour,  race,  and  sex  will  be  available.  Those 
now  accessible  are  antecedent  to  the  war.  The  Statistical 
Register  of  1898  gives  the  white  population  of  Cape 
Colony  as  consisting  of  195,956  males  and  181,031  females, 
showing  a  shortage  of  women  amounting  to  14,925.  So 
far  as  can  be  learned  from  imperfect  data,  the  excess 
in  number  of  white  males  over  white  females  in  British 
South  Africa  before  the  war  is  represented  in  the  follow- 
ing table.  Some  of  the  figures,  however,  date  from  1890 
and  1891;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  more  recent 
returns  would  show  a  considerably  greater  deficiency  of 
women. 


XtimetHcaZ  excess  of  Males  over  FenuUes  in  Vie  White  PopiUation  of 
British  South  Africa  before  the  outbreak  of  the  War, 

Approzlmaie. 

Cape  Colony.        .        • 15,000 

^atol 5,000 

Orange  BiTer 3,000 

Transvaal 43,000 

Rhodesia 3,000 

< _ 

Total  shortage  of  females       t        •       •       •      60»000 


In  a  population  of  whites  only  numbering  about 
800,000  in  al^  this  deficiency  of  women  seems  at  first  sight 
almost  incredible ;  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  and  the 

X  2 
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more  deplorable  inasmuch  as,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  greater 
part  of  the  deficiency  exists  among  the  British  section  of 
the  population.  It  means  that  about  one  man  in  every 
four  of  the  British  in  South  Africa  could  never  hope 
to  find  a  white  wife,  whether  Dutch  or  English,  in  the 
country  before  the  war.  The  actual  disproportion  in  the 
immediate  future  will  be  far  greater.  During  the  war 
men  have  come  and  women  have  gone.  Now  that 
hostilities  are  over  there  will  be  a  renewed  influx  of  men 
to  the  mining  centres,  and  an  army  of  occupation  must 
be  maintained  in  the  country ;  but  there  is  no  probability 
of  a  natural  and  automatic  increase  in  the  number  of 
women.  Short-sighted  optimists  say,  'Well,  let  the  British 
marry  Boer  girls  and  bring  about  a  fusion  of  the  tw;o 
races.'  Apart  from  the  fa.ct  that  there  are  not  enough 
women  to  '  go  round,'  it  has  been  the  invariable  experi- 
ence in  South  Africa  that  when  a  British  man  marries  a 
Boer  girl  their  children  follow  the  mother  and  reinforce 
the  Boer  party.  We  have  had  the  same  experience  in 
Ireland,  where  it  is  proverbial  that  the  offspring  of  mixed 
marriages  between  English  and  Irish  became  Hihemis 
Hibemiores.  These,  then,  are  the  natural  tendencies  which 
are  now  in  operation  in  South  Africa,  and  which,  unless 
corrected,  will  inevitably  produce,  in .  a  few  generations, 
such  an  overwhelming  predominance  of  the  Dutch  party 
in  number  and  sympathy  that,  instead  of  the  British 
absorbing  and  assimilating  the  Boers,  and  evolving  a  con- 
federation loyal  to  the  Empire,  we  shall  have  the  dream 
of  the  Bond  realised  by  the  supremacy  of  the  Africander 
and  the  subversion  of  British  rule. 

All  but  the  wilfully  blind  and  prejudiced  must  now 
know  exactly  what  they  have  to  expect  from  again 
allowing  political  power  to  drift  into  the  hands  of  our 
new  fellow-subjects  by  neglecting  the  simple  and  reason- 
able measures  which,  if  judiciously  set  in  action,  would 
avert  this  result,  and  lead  to  the  definite  Anglification  of 
South  Africa  and  its  loyalty  to  the  Empire.  We  have 
now,  and  probably  shall  have  for  many  years,  a  male 
population  of  British  origin  in  South  Africa  superior  in 
number  to  that  of  Dutch  descent ;  but,  unless  these  men 
are  mated  with  British  women,  the  Boers  will  soon  out- 
number the  British  to  such  an  extent  as  to  necessitate 
either  abandonment   or  reconquest.      A  floating   male 
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population,  though  it  inay  have  ephemeral  power  and 
influence,  like  the  gaiTisons  of  the  distant  provinces  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  has  but  little  durable  effect  upon  the 
inhabitants.  Its  individual  constituents  come  and  go, 
but,  unless  they  marry  wives  of  their  own  race  and  per- 
manently settle  in  the  country,  they  leave  but  little  trace 
behind.  Colonisation  is  impossible  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word  without  the  aid'  of  women. '  Men  may  exploit 
the  mines,  till  the  soil,  engage  in  commerce  and  industry, 
and  acquire  competence  and  fortune ;  but  without  wives 
and  children  they  pass  away  without  increasing  the  per- 
manent population  of  the  country  or  influencing  its  racial 
character. 

No  scheme  of  Anglificlttion  can  be  effective  which 
neglects  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  lack  of  women. 
What  the  British  elenient  has  to  contend  with  is,  first, 
the  natural  increase  of  the  Dutch  race,  and  seicond,  the 
existing  deficiency  of  at  least  seventy  thousand  women. 
Assuming  the  people  of  Dutch  descent  to  have  numbered 
four  hundred  thousand'  before  the  war  (and  this  is  well 
under  the  mark),  their  natural  rate  of  increase,  being  taken 
at  one  per  cent,  per  annum,  would  add  in  every  year  about 
two  thousand  to  their  female  population ;  while  the  British, 
of  whom  a  large  proportion 'are  unmarried;  would  only 
add  about  one  thousand  as  a  natural  increase.  The  Boer 
women  therefore  are  gaining  ui>on  the  British  at  the 
rate  of  about  a  thousand  a  year;  and  we  should  have  to 
emigrate  that  number  to  keep  pace  with  them.  Any 
excess  over '  a  thousand  sent  out  yearly  would  go  to 
remedy  the  general  deficiency  of  seventy  thousand.  If, 
therefore,  an  organisation  were  created  which  would 
ensure  the  despatch  of  three  thousand  women  from  the 
United  Kingdom  in  each  year,  one  thousand  would  be  set 
off  against  the  natural  increa^se  of  the  Boer  women,  and 
the  remaining  two  thousand  would  go  towards  filling  up 
the'  shortage  which  exists ;  and  this  would  be  accomplished 
in  thirty-five  years,  or  one  generation. 

This  is  but  a  rough  and  approximate  method  of  demon- 
strating that  nothing  short  of  an  inmiigration  of  three 
thousand  British  women  every  year,  or  about  sixty  a 
week,  carried  on  for  a  generation,  can  save  the  situation 
and  place  us  in  a  position  of  numerical  equality  with  the 
Boers. '  If  the  procesji  is*  to  be  itccpBoplisJie^  more  quickly 
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the  number  despatched  must  be  greater.  In  the  Trans- 
vaal is  to  be  found  the  largest  deficiency  in  women  and 
the  largest  excess  of  single  men  of  British  race ;  it  would 
therefore  be  advisable  to  commence  operations  there. 
The  project  is  so  large  and  so  costly  as  to  be  altogether 
beyond  the  exertions  of  private  enterprise  or  voluntary 
effort ;  but  the  associations  which  have  long  been  engaged 
in  promoting  the  emigration  of  British  women  to  the 
Colonies,  and  particularly  the  South  African  Expansion 
Committee  of  the  British  Women's  Emigration  Associa- 
tion which  was  formed  last  year,  with  the  approval  of 
Mr  Chamberlaiui  and  which  has  ramifications  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  in  South  Africa,  appears  to  be  admir- 
ably adapted  to  perform  the  delicate  task  of  collecting, 
selecting,  and  despatching  women  desirous  of  seeking  their 
fortunes  in  the  South,  and  solving  this  difficult  problem. 
As  there  are  above  a  million  and  a  quarter  more  women 
than  men  in  the  United  Kingdom,  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  finding  a  sufficient  number  of  suitably  quali- 
fied women.  The  older  colonies,  as  a  rule,  are  still  short 
of  women,  and  could  spare  but  few. 

The  details  of  female  emigration  are  not  as  simple  as 
they  may  at  first  sight  api>ear  to  be.  With  men,  no  more 
is  necessary  than  to  provide  a  passage  and  see  that  they 
have  a  little  money  to  start  with.  Women  need  to  be 
protected  and  taken  care  of  from  start  to  finish.  They 
should  be  single,  not  over  marriageable  age,  of  good 
character  and  physique,  and  instructed  in  such  practical 
and  useful  accomplishments  as  may  enable  them  to  earn 
a  living  in  the  farm,  the  laundry,  the  garden,  or  the 
kitchen;  or  by  dress-making,  type-writing,  shorthand, 
teaching,  nursing,  etc.  For  the  rest,  the  conditions  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  Netherlands  orphan  guardians,  quoted 
upon  page  306,  afford  an  admirable  guide.  Each  paHy 
should  have  a  respectable  elderly  woman  as  duenna ;  and 
accommodation  should  be  provided  for  the  reception  of 
girls  in  London,  the  South  African  ports,  and  the  large 
towns  in  the  interior,  where  situations  have  been  found 
for  them. 

Owing  mainly  to  the  paucity  of  women,  South  African 
houses  rarely  contain  accommodation  for  white  domestic 
servants  on  the  scale  to  which  they  are  accustomed  at 
home ;  and  suitable  lodgings  are  almost  non-existent.    An 
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indispensable  preliminary  to  female  emigration  on  a  large 
scale  is  the  remedy  of  these  drawbacks  by  the  construc- 
tion of  women's  hostels  for  their  reception  in  the  principal 
towns,  notably  at  Johannesburg,  where  a  local  committee^ 
which  has  received  substantial  encouragement  from  the 
great  mining  companies,  has  already  taken  the  matter  in 
hand.  In  London,  Glasgow,  and  other  large  cities,  the 
housing  problem — especially  for  men — ^has  received  liberal 
support  from  philanthropists  and  public  bodies,  with  most 
encouraging  results.  The  lodging  of  single  women  is  not 
so  easily  dealt  with,  as  it  is  difi&cult  to  combine  freedom 
from  restraint  with  adequacy  of  protection.  This  delicate 
task  is  properly  entrusted  to  their  own  sex ;  and  the  names 
of  the  ladies  who  have  undertaken  it  afford  the  best 
guarantee  that  it  will  be  judiciously  and  tactfully  treated, 
with  the  advice  and  co-operation  of  men  of  experience 
who  recognise  the  importance  of  the  movement. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  women  who  are  suit- 
able for  life  in  a  thinly  populated  colony  cannot  afford  to 
pay  the  passage-money  and  other  expenses  of  the  voyage, 
and,  unless  they  receive  free  or  assisted  passages,  are 
unable  to  emigrate.  Many  colonial  governments  make 
grants  towards  defraying  the  cost  of  the  journey ;  and  the 
Women's  Emigration  Association  has  wisely  adopted  a 
system  of  making  advances  on  condition  of  repayment  by 
instalments,  which  enables  the  society  to  turn  over  its 
small  capital — raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions — again 
and  again,  and  thus  to  sustain  a  small  but  continuous 
stream  of  women  emigrants.  The  method  has  been  at- 
tended with  success,  and  is  worthy  of  extension. 

In  the  case  of  South  Africa,  the  greater  cost  of  the 
voyage,  and  the  absence  of  colonial  grants-in-aid,  render 
that  country  less  attractive  to  intending  emigrants  than 
Canada  or  Australia,  which  compete  under  more  favour- 
able conditions  of  initial  outlay.  Suitable  women  desirous 
of  going  to  South  Africa  have  cJready  been  registered  in 
considerable  numbers,  but  the  resources  of  the  South 
African  Expansion  Committee  are  altogether  insufficient 
to  enable  it  to  make  a  sensible  contribution  to  fill  the 
enormous  deficiency  which  exists.  The  machinery  is 
there,  and  is  in  excellent  working  order,  but  the  out-turn 
is  limited  by  want  of  funds.  Nothing  but  state  aid  on  a 
large  scale  can  remedy  the  want.     There  can   be  no 
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question  that  expenditure  for  such  an  object  would  be 
both  directly  and  indirectly  remunerative,  politically  and 
economically.  It  is  obviously  the  most  essential  step 
towards  Angliflcation ;  and,  in  view  of  the  financial  clauses 
of  the  terms  of  surrender,  we  may  propound  this  arith- 
metical question.  If,  for  the  rehabilitation  of  our  late 
enemies  on  their  farms,  we  make  a  free  grant  of  three 
millions  sterling,  and  an  offer  of  loan  advances  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest,  how  much  should  we  be  prepared  to 
spend  in  estabUshmg  loyal  British  settlers,  with  their 
wives  and  famiUes,  in  the  countiy  as  a  counterpoise? 

We  do  not  purpose  here  to  discuss  the  details  of  land 
settlement,  agricultural  farms,  or  irrigation — subjects 
which  have  long  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr  Chamber- 
lain and  Lord  Milner — ^but  we  would  insist  on  the  axiom 
that  single  men  leave  no  families.  The  majority  of  the 
British  men  now  in  the  Transvaal  are  unmarried,  and 
live  in  the  towns  and  mining  centres,  and  not  on  the 
land.  Their  number  is  very  great,  and  will  increase 
automatically.  Our  first  efforts  should  be  directed  to 
providing  them  with  wives;  and,  when  agricultural 
settlements  are  started,  every  encouragement  and  prefer- 
ence should  be  given  to  married  men.  The  conception 
of  settling  the  country  with  small  farmers,  though  very 
attractive  at  first  sight,  bristles  with  difBiculties.  Where 
are  the  agricultural  settlers  to  come  from?  The  class 
hardly  exists  in  the  army  of  to-day,  and  is  only  likely 
to  be  found  in  the  yeomanry.  Capital  of  no  inconsider- 
able amount  is  needed  to  start  a  farm  de  novo ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  anticipated  that  this  would  be  forthcoming 
in  more  than  a  very  few  cases.  The  voluntary  male 
immigrants  will  not  be  farmers,  but  men  of  the  industrial 
classes,  who  can  make  their  livelihood  at  the  mining 
centres,  where  the  wages  of  skilled  labour  are  much 
higher  than  a  small  farmer  could  earn,  and  whither 
agricultural  settlers  are  likely  to  drift. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  market  for 
agricultural  produce  in  the  Transvaal  is  now,  and  for 
many  years  will  be,  limited  to  the  consumption  capacity 
of  the  towns,  which,  though  at  present  in  excess  of  the 
local  supply,  does  not  amount,  all  told,  to  that  of  a 
second-class  English  city.  The  Transvaal  is  too  distant 
ff om  the  sea,  find  the  cost  of  production  is  too  great. 
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to  admit  of  its  surplus  produce  competing  with  that  of 
other  countries.  The  development  of  agriculture  must 
therefore,  in  the  immediate  future,  depend  upon  industrial 
expansion.  As  the  mines  and  concomitant  industries 
extend,  so  will  the  field  for  tillage  and  stock-raising ;  but, 
if  we  were  now  to  plant  ten  thousand  tillage  farmers  in 
the  new  colonies,  there  would  be  no  market  for  half 
their  produce.  It  is  to  the  industrial  classes  that  we 
must  look  to  give  us  a  loyal  majority.  This  class  of 
inunigrant  will  find  his  own  way  out,  and  our  only 
concern  need  be  to  afford  him  facilities  and  inducements 
to  bring  out  a  wife,  a  sister,  or  a  daughter. 

The  Angliflcation  of  the  Transvaal  must  be  effected 
on  the  Band  as  a  nucleus,  and,  if  fostered  there,  will 
leaven  all  South  Africa.  Every  stamp  added  to  the  gold- 
producing  machinery  will  bring  an  increase  of  at  least 
a  dozen  to  the  white  i>opulation.  Let  it  be  our  care  that 
the  addition  shall  be,  so  far  as  possible,  British,  and  let  us 
not  be  oblivious  of  thQ  danger  and  the  expense  occasioned 
by  the  swarm  of  undesirable  aliens  whom  we  were  obliged 
to  deport  from  Johannesburg,  and  who,  if  the  existing 
restrictions  are  removed,  will  return  thither  in  increased 
numbers.  Nor  let  us  forget  that  the  Uitlanders'  manifesto 
before  the  Baid  aimed,  not  at  a  transfer  to  the  British 
flag,  but  at  the  establishment  of  an  independent  republic 
— and  this,  notwithstanding  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
members  were  British.  We  must  not  assume  that  the 
cosmopolitan  foreign  element,  when  the  reforms  to  which 
it  aspired,  in  common  with  the  rest,  have  been  secured 
by  British  arms  and  British  capital,  will  do  more  than 
assent  to  British  rule  so  long  as  it  is  powerful  enough  to 
maintain  its  supremacy. 

The  first  step  towards  assimilation  has  already  come 
about  by  natural  causes,  in  the  adoption  of  English  as  the 
language  of  the  industrial  classes  of  every  nationality  on 
the  Rand ;  and  education  in  a  conmion  tongue  will  go  far 
to  obliterate  racial  differences  in  the  next  generation; 
but  the  most  infiuential  factor  of  all  will  be  the  British 
mother.  The  greater  the  number  and  the  higher  the 
class  of  girls  we  induce  and  assist  to  settle  in  the  country, 
the^more  rapid  will  be  the  process  of  absorption,  and  the 
more  permanent  the  impress  of  heredity.  But  it  will  not 
be  sufficient  merely  to  lapd  them  ip  the  country  f^d  let 
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them  shift  for  themselves.  Besides  providing  free  or 
assisted  passages,  they  must  be  helped  to  earn  their  own 
livelihood  in  all  situations  which  women  can  fill,  and 
enabled  to  live  comfortably,  economically,  and  respectably, 
while  they  remain  single;  and  every  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  them  to  marry  and  settle  in  the 
country  by  rendering  family  life  attractive  to  both  sexes 
in  the  industrial  centres. 

The  agricultural  development  may  come  later  as  the 
demand  for  produce  increases;  but,  in  the  immediate 
future,  the  chief  end  in  view,  viz.  the  increase  of  a  stable 
British  population,  can  be  more  economically  attained  by 
converting  the  floating  population  of  single  men  into 
permanent  settlers  by  giving  them  opportunities  and 
inducements  to  marry.  To  start  a  family  on  a  farm  will 
cost  several  hundred  pounds,  while  to  bring  out  a  female 
immigrant  will  cost  not  more  than  thirty.  The  purchase 
money  of  land  and  the  expenses  of  enclosure,  building, 
and  irrigation  will  also  require  far  greater  capital  expen- 
diture than  the  erection  of  women's  hostels  and  provision 
of  quarters  for  married  men,  which  would  become  self- 
supporting  at  an  early  stage. 

We  have  thought  this  particular  aspect  of  the  colon- 
isation question  worthy  of  special  notice  at  the  present 
time,  as  we  believe  that  the  great  deficiency  of  white 
women  which  exists  in  South  Africa  is  not  generally 
known,  nor  its  important  bearing  upon  the  Anglification 
of  the  country  properly  appreciated.  The  short  examina- 
tion which  we  have  given  to  it  appears  to  demonstrate 
that  women  are  one  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the 
country,  and  that  one  of  the  most  promising  means  for 
Anglicising  it  is  to  be  found  in  giving  very  liberal  support 
to  the  emigration  of  British  women  on  a  large  scale.  We 
cannot  but  express  the  strong  hope  that  the  Grovemment, 
which  has  shown  itself  so  lavish— and  rightly  lavish-of 
the  national  resources  in  establishing  British  sovereignty 
in  South  Africa,  and  so  wisely  generous  towards  the 
defeated  foe,  will  display  equal  wisdom  and  generosity 
in  support  of  measures  which  are  indispensable  if  that 
sovereignty  is  not  to  be  lost  again  in  the  not  distant 
future. 
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1.  Jmperium  et  Idhertas :  a  Study  in  History  and  Politics* 
By  Bernard  Holland.    London :  Arnold,  1901. 

2.  Democracy  and  Empire.  By  P.  H.  Oiddings.  New 
York :  Macmillan  Company,  1901. 

3.  Comm^onwealth  or  Empire :  a  Bystander^ s  View  of  the 
Question.  By  Goldwin  Smith.  New  York :  Macmillan 
Company,  1002. 

4.  Speeches  on  Canadian  Affairs.  By  Lord  Carnarvon. 
Edited  by  Sir  Bobert  Herbert,  G.C.B.  London:  John 
Murray,  1902. 

5.  Education  and  Empire.  Addresses  on  Certain  Topics 
of  the  Day.  By  R.  B.  Haldane,  M.P.,  LL.D.,  K.C. 
London :  John  Murray,  1902. 

Ahono  the  themes  in  modem  British  affairs  which  await 
the  historian  of  the  future*  none  will  be  more  interesting 
than  the  growth  of  what  is  known  as  ^  Imperialism.'  Mr 
Bernard  Holland's  book,  which  we  have  named  at  the 
head  of  our  list,  is  an  able  and  suggestive  essay  on  the 
historical  side.  Professor  Oiddings  approaches  a  similar 
theme  in  the  light  of  American  experience  and  treats  it 
in  a  more  speculative  manner,  setting  himself  to  find  for 
the  idea  of  *  a  democratic  Empire '  an  economic,  a  psycho- 
logical, and  a  moral  basis.  The  terms  ^Empire,'  ^Imperial, 
'  Imperialism,'  as  appHed  either  to  British  or  to  American 
expansion,  are  not  very  correct,  as  we  cure  reminded  in 
an  admirable  address  by  the  late  Lord  Carnarvon,  now 
republished  as  an  epilogue  to  his  '  Speeches  on  Canadian 
Affairs.*  The  terms  are  apt  to  suggest  misleading 
analogies.  ^But  Mr  Burke  used  the  word  and  Shake- 
speare consecrated  it/  We  too  may  accept  it,  under- 
standing its  true  meaning,  and  not  confusing  it  with 
Ceesarism. 

The  growth,  then,  of  'Imperialism,'  of  the  group  of 
ideas  represented  by  '  the  Empire,'  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing features  of  our  time.  The  historian  who  shall  trace 
its  growth  will  deal  with  a  sentiment,  a  process,  and  a 
conviction.  The  sentiment  has  been  happily  described  by 
Lord  Rosebery  in  a  recent  speech  as  'a  passion  of  affection 
and  family  feeling,  of  pride  and  hope  and  helpfulness.* 
The  process  with  which  the  Imperial  idea  is  associated 
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is  painted  red  on  the  map  of  the  world  in  the  expansion 
of  England  during  the  Victorian  era.  The  conviction  ot 
which  we  speak  has  not  always  dictated  the  policy.  The 
expansion  of  England  in  earUer  days  was,  as  Seeley  said, 
made  to  a  large  extent  'in  absence  of  mind*;  the  expansion 
of  later  times  has  often  been  due  to  the  force  more  of 
circumstances  than  of  conviction.  But  the  conviction  has 
of  late  years  been  growing  that  expansion  is  a  necessity 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  Empire  a  supreme  duty. 

The  sentiment,  the  policy,  the  conviction  of  Empire 
are  at  this  day  so  strongly  rooted  and  so  widely  spread 
that  we  sometimes  forget  how  recent  is  their  growth.  In 
1852  Disraeli,  who  was  presently  to  apply  to  this  country 
a  phrase  which  has  profoundly  affected  men*s  thoughts 
— ^the  phrase  Imperium  et  Libertaa — could  still  speak  of 

*  these  wretched  Colonies '  as  '  a  millstone  round  our 
necks,*  and  predict  that  they  *  will  all  be  independent  in 
a  few  years.'*  In  1867,  when  the  guarantee  of  the 
Canadian  Railway  from  Quebec  to  Halifax  was  proposed 
in  Parliament,  Mr  Cave,  the  member  for  Barnstaple, 
remarked,  without  protest,  that '  instead  of  giving  three 
miUions  sterling  with  a  view  of  separating  Canada  from 
the  United  States,  it  would  be  more  sensible  and  more 
patriotic  to  give  ten  millions  in  order  to  unite  them.'  f  ' 

The  severance  of  the  Colonies  from  the  mother-country 
was,  within  the  experience  of  men  still  in  public  life,  an 
article  of  faith  with  the  governing  classes  in  this  country. 
Sir  Henry  Taylor,  who  was  Permanent  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  wrote  to  Lord  Grey  in  1852  that  the  advantages 
of  the  Canadian  connexion  were  *  no  more  than  dust  in 
the  balance  compared  with  the  evil  contingencies.'  X  There 
remains  in  existence  the  printed  draft  of  a  Bill,  prepared 
with  great  care  in  the  sixties  by  Lord  Thring — ^who  has 
since  become  interested  in  Imperial  Federation — ^where- 
in provision  is  made,  'as  the  natural  termination  of'  a 

*  Letter  to  Lord   Malmeslmry,  dated   Aagnat  18th,  1662,  giTen   In 

*  Memoim  of  an  ez^Minlster.' 

t  Hansard's  Debates,  March  28th,  1867.  Mr  Gladstone,  who  supported 
the  guarantee,  made  use  of  words  which  may  be  commended  to  the  notice 
of  some  of  his  latter-day  disciples.  The  connexion  between  this  country 
and  her  Colonies  is,  he  said,  *  not  a  selfish  and  sordid  connexion,  and  ought 
not  to  be  so  on  one  aide  or  the  other.  No ;  it  is  at  once  a  counoxion  of 
interest,  of  honour,  of  feeling,  and  duty.* 

I  9^oted  in  *•  Imperium  et  Libertas,*  p.  112,  noh. 
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connexion  in  itself  of .  a  temporary  character/  for  the 
formal  separation  of  any  colony  and  its  erection  into 
an  independent  state.* 

In  1883  there  appeared  a  book  which  made  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  Imperialism — Seeley's  'Expansion  of 
England.'  A  review  of  it  by  Mr  John  Morley  t  shows  how 
far  the  new  ideas  were  from  penetrating  minds  indoctrin- 
ated in  a  different  school.  The  reviewer  was  close  bomid 
in  the  tenets  of  particularism.  He  did  not  believe  that 
even  the  several  Australian  colonies  would  ever  con- 
federate. He  ridiculed  the  idea  that  Australia  would 
spare  militiamen  'in  any  numbers  worth  considering 
for  long  campaigns.'  He  predicted  that  at  the  touch  of 
serious  war  the  British  Empire  would  dissolve.  That  the 
school  of  thought  of  which  such  predictions  were  the 
product  has  survived  their  falsification,  is  shown  in  the 
tract  by  Mr  Ooldwin  Smith,  referred  to  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  He  clings  to  the  old  prophecies,  'but  judi- 
ciously postpones  them  to  a  date  which  only '  younger  men 
will  live  to  see.'  Till  then  the  British  Empire  will  hold 
together,  and  the  'sun  of  humanity'  will  remain  'under 
a  cloud.'  If,  as  seems  to  be  suggested  by  Mr  Morley,t 
the  test  of  wise  political  leadership  be  the  power  of 
swimming  against  the  stream,  Mr  Goldwin  Smith  may 
be  pronounced  a  statesman  of  the  first  order ;  a  character 
which,  on  that  showing,  will  no  longer  be  disting^uishable 
from  that  of  the  common  scold. 

At  the  very  time  when  Mr  Morley  was  seeking  to  stem 
the  tide  of  Imperialism  by  the  recital  of  precepts  and 
prophecies  drawn  from  an  extinct  past,  a  statesman  in 
Australia  was  taking  one  of  those  acts  of  daring  initiative 
which,  like  an  electric  flash,  mark  out  a  pathway  for 
the  future.  By  a  curious  piece  of  good  fortune  a  brilliant 
English  writer  was  in  Sydney  at  the  time,  and  has  left 
us.  a  picture  of  the  man  and  an  account  of  his  policy. 
William  Bede  Dalley  had  by  accident  been  placed,  at  a 
moment  of  critical  opportunity,  in  control  of  the  i>olicy 
of  New  South  Wales.    The  Premier  was  ill.    The  Colonial 

*  *  Imperial  Federation,'  by  Greorge  K.  Parkin,  p.  12. 

t  To  be  read  in  the  third  yolnme  of  his  *  Miscellanies.' 

X  See  his  speech  at  Edinburgh,  June  7th,  1902.    *  Do  they  know  how  to 

swim  Against  the  stream  t '  was  a  test  applied  in  praise      I«ord  Spencer  and 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 
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Squadron  by  sqoadroiiy  and  battery  by  battery,  a  superb 
cavaby  and  artillery  went  by — ^the  sjrmbol  of  the  fighting 
strength  of  the  United  Kingdom.  There  went  by  also  troops 
6f  mounted  men,  more  carelessly  riding  and  more  lightly 
equipped — ^those  who  came  from  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  South  Africa — to  give  a  deeper  meaning  to  the 
royal  triumph;  and  black-skinned  soldiers  and  yellow,  and 
the  fine  representatives  of  the  Indian  warrior  races*  Generals 
and  statesmen  went  by,  and  a  glittering  cavalcade  of  English 
and  Continental  princes,  and  the  whole  procession  was  a 
preparation — for  what?  A  carriage  at  last,  containing  a 
quiet-looking  old  lady,  in  dark  and  simple  attire;  and  at 
every  point  where  this  carriage  passed  through  seven  miles  of 
London  streets,  in  rich  quarters  and  poor,  a  shock  of  strong 
emotion  shot  through  the  spectators,  on  pavement  and  on 
balcony,  at  windows  and  on  housetops.  They  had  seen  the 
person  in  whom  not  only  were  vested  the  ancient  kingdoms 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  but  who  was  also  at  once 
the  83rmbol  and  the  actual  bond  of  union  of  the  greatest  and 
most  diversified  of  secular  empires.* 

The  growth  of  the  Imperial  idea  tends  to  increase 
what  Mr  Holland  calls  *  the  spiritual  sovereignty '  of  the 
British  Crown.  That  golden  link  tends  to  confirm  the 
Imperial  idea.  The  further  demonstration  of  this  truth, 
which  would  have  been  afforded  by  the  pageants  designed 
for  the  coronation  of  King  Edward,  has,  by  the  sport  of 
fate,  been  postponed,  and  in  part  prevented.  But  though 
the  outward  show  has  been  shorn  of  its  full  splendour, 
the  essential  facts  remain  in  all  their  significance.  The 
sentiment,  the  conviction,  the  policy  of  Imperial  unity, 
which  had  never  been  so  strong  as  in  1897,  have  in  the  five 
subsequent  years  been  sensibly  deepened.  The  Australian 
colonies  have  federated  themselves  into  a  conmionwealth 
*  under  the  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Oreat  Britain 
and  Ireland.*  A  great  war  has  been  fought  in  South 
Africa,  and  one  of  its  fruits  is  the  prospect  of  a  third 
confederation  of  self-governing  states  under  the  British 
Crown.  And  in  this  war  the  passion  of  loyalty,  the  in- 
stinct of  solidarity,  upon  which  Dalley  acted  in  1885,  have 
found  expression  to  an  extent  which  at  that  time  might 
well  have  seemed  incredible.  Twenty  years  ago,  if  a  man 
had  predicted  that  in  the  next  South  African  war  the 
Britiah  army  wonld  be  reinforced  by  nearly  25,000  men. 
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contributed  by  Australia,  Canada,  and  New  Zealalid,  lib 
would  have  found  no  one,  even  in  the  Colonies  themselves, 
to  believe  him. 

This  aspect  of  the  war,  upon  which  the  historian  of 
the  future  will  probably  fasten  as  the  fullest  of  signifi- 
cance, has  been  a  revelation  to  all  concerned.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  'on  the  battlefields  of  South  Africa  the 
British  Empire  has  discovered  itself/  To  the  Colonies 
themselves  was  revealed  their  nationhood.  When  the 
news  of  Paardeberg  was  flashed  across  the  wires, 

'Was  there  a  man,'  asked  the  Canadian  Premier,  'whose 
bosom  did  not  swell  with  pride — that  pride  of  pure  patriotism, 
the  pride  of  consciousness  of  our  rising  strength,  the  pride  of 
consciousness  that  on  that  day  it  had  been  revealed  to  the 
world  that  a  new  power  had  been  bom  in  the  West  ? '  * 

To  the  mother-country  there  has  been  revealed,  in  the 
words  of  the  late  Sir  Francis  Lushington's  patriotic 
poem,  the 

*  Valour  of  daughter  nations,  happy  to  press  where  the  mother 
strives ;  , 

Eager  to  aid  her,  eager  to  shield  her,  loyally  lending  love  and 
lives.' 

To  the  world  at  large  there  has  been  revealed  the  hitherto 
unsuspected  power  of  the  British  Empire,  the  reserves  of 
latent  strength  which  it  contains  in  the  Britains  beyond 
the  sea. 

It  is  natural  that  the  growth  of  the  Imperial  idea,  in 
which  we  have  enumerated  some  of  the  principal  land- 
marks, should  bring  with  it  a  desire  to  embody  the  idea 
in  forms  and  institutions.  Such  a  desire  has,  as  we  know, 
found  expression  in  leagues,  in  propaganda,  in  Gh>vem- 
ment  action.  The  Imperial  Federation  Lei^gue,  and  its 
successors,  the  British  Empire  (Trade)  League  and  the 
Imperial  Federation  (Defence)  Conmiittee,  have  carried 
on  the  work  in  this  country.  In  Canada,  a  group  of  able 
men,  among  whom  Principal  Orant,  Colonel  Denison,  and 
Mr  Parkin  have  been  the  most  active,  have  done  much 
to  inform  public  opinion  on  similar  lines.  Governments 
have  so  far  co-operated  as  to  organise  a, series  of  confer- 

*  Speech  in  the  Canadian  Hoose  of  OozomonB,  March  14th,  1900. 
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ences.  It  was  in  the  Queen's  speech  on  the  prorogation  of 
Parliament  in  1886  that  Imperial  Federation  first  entered 
the  domain  of  state  politics. 

*I  have  observed' — ^were  the  words  put  into  her  Majesty's 
mouth — 'with  much  satisfaction  the  interest  which,  in  an 
increasing  degree,  is  evinced  by  the  people  of  this  countiy  in 
the  welfare  of  their  Colonial  and  Indian  fellow-subjects ;  and 
I  am  led  to  the  conviction  that  there  is  on  all  sides  a  growing 
desire  to  draw  closer  in  every  practicable  way  the  bonds 
which  imite  the  various  portions  of  the  Empire.  I  have 
authorised  communications  to  be  entered  into  with  the 
principal  Colonial  Gfovemments  with  a  view  to  the  fuller 
consideration  of  matters  of  common  interest.' 

The  first  Colonial  Conference  sat  in  April  and  May 
1887.  To  some  of  its  deliberations  we  shall  have  occasion 
presently  to  revert.  Here  it  is  enough  to  remark  that  it 
led  to  no  material  results;  it  left  the  formal  relations 
between  the  mother-country  and  the  Colonies  as  it  found 
them.  'The  Conference,'  vnrote  Lord  Knutsford  in  his 
despatch  accompanying  the  reports,  *  has  been  productive 
of  the  greatest  good  in  the  opportunities  for  the  inter- 
change of  information  which  it  has  afforded.'  * 

The  initiative  for  the  second  Colonial  Conference 
came  from  the  Canadian  Gh>vemment.  It  was  held  at 
Ottawa  in  1894,  Lord  Jersey  attending  on  behalf  of  the 
British  Gk>vemment.  Its  scope  was  less  comprehensive 
than  that  of  the  Conference  of  1887,  and  it  resulted  in  the 
adoption  by  the  colonial  premiers  of  a  definite  resolution 
in  favour  of  preferential  trade  veithin  the  Empire.  Lord 
Jersey,  however,  warned  the  Conference  that  such  a 
resolution  would  be  unlikely  to  meet  with  favour  at 
home.  To  the  Colonies  it  meant  a  remission  of  taxation ; 
to  the  mother-country,  the  imposition  of  new  ta.xation. 
liord  Ripon's  despatch  f  adopted  the  attitude  of  Lord 
Jersey ;  and  nothing  came  of  the  Conference  of  1894. 
Among  its  other  recommendations  was  that  the  treaties 
with  Germany  and  Belgium,  containing  clauses  which 
prevented  the  Colonies  from  giving  a  preference  to  British 

*  Despatch  of  July  23rd,  1887,  in  *  Proceedings  of  the  Colonial  Confer- 
ence, 1887  *  (C.  5091). 

t  *  The  Ottawa  Conference,  1894.  Despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  on  questions  of  Trade  and  Commercial  Treaties.'  1895. 
<C.  7824.) 
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goods,  should  be  denounced.  The  Liberal  Gk)veminent 
declined  to  take  this  course.  At  the  third  Colonial  Con- 
ference, held  in  connexion  with  the  Jubilee  of  1897,  the 
recommendation  was  again  made,  and  this  time  with 
more  success.  The  treaties  in  question  were  denounced 
in  the  following  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Sugar  Convention  recently 
concluded  at  Brussels,  the  British  Gk>vemment  has  bound 
itself  to  levy  the  same  duties  on  colonial  sugar  as  on 
sugar  from  foreign   countries.      British  i>olicy  on  this 
group  of  questions  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  flux.    Lord 
Ripon,  it  may  be  remarked,  fought  against  the  idea  of 
preference  for  British  goods  whenever  and  wherever  it 
presented  itself  to  him.    In  1894  the  administration  of 
Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland    by  the  British  South 
Africa  Company  was  being  discussed.    Mr  Rhodes  tried 
haxd  to  obtain  the  insertion  in  the  Order  in  Council  of 
words  forbidding  the  imposition  of  customs  duties  upon 
British  goods  higher  than  those  in  the  low-revenue  tariff 
then  existing  at  the  Cape,    Lord  Bipon  refused  to  enter- 
tain the  idea,  on  the  ground  that,  as  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  the  company  from  imposing  higher  duties  on 
foreign  goods,  the  proposed  clause  might  give  a  preference 
to  British  commerce~~an  idea  not  to  be  thought  of.    The 
correspondence  which  passed  between  Mr  Rhodes  and 
the  Colonial  Office  affords  an  instructive  instance  of  the 
conflict  between  the  old  and  the  new  ideas  on  this  subject. 
In  1898,  it  should  be  added,  when  the  administration  of 
Rhodesia  was  reorganised,  Mr  Rhodes  obtained  from  the 
Unionist  Government  what  he  had  been  refused  by  the 
Liberals ;  and  the  principle  that  a  colony  might  give  a 
preference  to  the  mother-country  was  admitted.* 

Apart  from  the  question  of  the  Belgian  and  German 
treaties,  the  Colonial  Conference  which  sat  in  June  and 
July,  1897,  was  more  remarkable  for  its  negative  than  for 
its  i>ositive  results.     The  programme  set  before  it  was 

*  See  section  47  of  the  Southern  Rhodesia  Order  in  Council,  October  20tb, 
1898  (in  C.  9138).  The  other  paper  referred  to  is  '  Copy  of  Correspondence 
between  the  British  South  Africa  Company  and  the  Colonial  Office,  relating 
to  clause  13  of  the  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland  Agreement,  in  reference 
to  the  limitation  of  Customs  Duties '  (1894,  No.  177).  Mr  Rhodes  has  stated, 
what  we  can  well  believe,  that  some  members  of  the  1894  Cabinet  were  in 
favour  of  his  proposal  (see  his  speech  of  April  28th,  1808,  In  '  Cecil  Rhodes  : 
his  Political  Life  and  Speeches,'  by  Vindez). 
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ambitious.  In  1886  the  late  Mr  Edward  Stanhope,  then 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  had  expressly  ruled  out  the 
question  of  political  relations. 

^  I  should  deprecate/  he  said, '  the  discussion  at  the  present 
time  of  any  of  the  subjects  falling  within  the  range  of  what 
is  known  as  pohtical  f  edersttion.  There  has  been  no  expression 
of  colonial  opinion  in  favour  of  any  steps  in  that  direction ; 
and  her  Majesty's  Government  are  of  opinion  that  there 
would  be  no  advantage  in  the  informal  discussion  of  a  very 
difficult  problem  before  any  basis  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Governments  concerned.  It  might,  indeed,  be  detrimental  to 
the  ultimate  attainment  of  a  more  developed  system  of  united 
action  if  a  question  not  yet  rix>e  for  practical  decision  were 
now  to  be  brought  to  the  test  of  a  formal  examination.' 
(Despatch  of  November  25th,  1886.) 

Lord  Salisbury,  in  a  characteristic  address  to  the  Con- 
ference at  its  inaugural  meeting,  had  taken  the  same  line. 
Imperial  Federation  consisted,  he  said,  of '  nebulous  matter 
which  in  the  course  of  ages  wiU  cool  down  and  condense 
into  material  form.'  For  the  present  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  except  to  leave  it  alone.  In  18d7  there 
was  the  same  Prime  Minister,  but  a  different  Colonial 
Secretary ;  and  Mr  Chamberlain  brought  down  from  the 
nebular  regions  that  question  of  political  relations  which 
Mr  Stanhope  and  Lord  Salisbury  had  on  the  previous 
occasion  decided  not  to  touch. 

^Strong  as  is  the  bond  of  sentiment,^  said  Mr.  Chamberlain 
to  the  Conference,  ^  and  impossible  as  it  would  be  to  establish 
any  kind  of  relations  unless  the  b6nd  of  Sentiment  Existed, 
I  believe  we  all  feel  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it  and  to  still  further  tighten  the  ties  which  bind  us 
together.'    (Opening  speech,  Jtme  24th,  1897.) 

Mr  Chamberlain  put  therefore  in  the  forefront  of  the 
programme  a  proposal  for  the  formation  of  a  Federal 
CounciL  But  nothing  came  of  it.  The  resolution  of  the 
Conference  was — 

^That  the  present  political  relations  between  the  United 
ELingdom  and  the  self-governing  Colonies  are  generally  satis- 
factory under  the  existing  condition  of  things.'  * 

*  Mr  Seddon  and  Sir  E.  Braddon  (Tasmania)  dissented.  See  'Pro- 
ceedings of  a  Conference  between  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  and 
the  Premiers  of  the  self-governing  Colonies,  1897  *  <C.  8596). 

Y  2 
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With  this  declaration  the  hopes  of  politicians  in  a  hurry 
were  once  more  dashed  to  the  ground. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  developments  which  we 
have  now  traced  successively  in  outline  is  very  striking. 
It  may  well  detain  us  for  a  moment  before  we  pass  on  to 
consider  the  Colonial  Conference  of  the  present  year.  On 
the  one  hand  we  have  seen  a  steady  and  continuous 
growth  in  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  Nothing  has  im- 
paired it ;  everything  seems  to  have  worked  together  to 
strengthen  it.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  seen  that 
every  efPort  made  to  embody  this  unity  in  conscious 
mechanism  has  ended  in  failure.  'Federate  or  perish* 
was  the  formula  in  which  a  disting^uished  colonial  gov- 
ernor of  the  present  generation  summed  up  his  prospect 
of  the  Empire.*  If  federation  is  to  be  found  only  in 
rigid  political  forms,  the  advice  has  not  been  taken,  but 
the  doom  has  not  been  fulfilled.  The  formal  federation 
of  the  Empire  is  still  in  the  nebular  regions ;  the  solidarity 
of  the  Empire  is  a  very  present  reality.  Each  successive 
Conference  has  left  the  political  mechanism  of  the  Empire 
where  it  was,  but  has  found  the  working  unity  of  the 
Empire  stronger. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  contrast  is 
obvious.  We  have  here  before  us  the  action  of  natural 
forces  which  are  steadily  unfolding  themselves ;  they  are 
making  their  own  channel;  it  is  wiser  not  to  seek  to 
imprison  or  direct  them.  This  was  the  counsel  which, 
with  obvious  reference  to  coming  discussions,  Lord  Salis- 
bury gave  in  his  speech  to  the  Primrose  League  on 
May  7th.  We  are  at  the  beginning,  he  said,  of  a  move- 
ment of  causes,  opinions,  and  feelings  which  may  end  in 
large  modifications  of  our  political  system.  But  the  more 
convinced  we  are  of  this  development,  the  less  cause  there 
is  for  any  impatience. 

'There  are  very  important  men,'  said  Lord  Salisbury, 
'men  of  great  intellect  and  authority,  who  think  that  the 
moment  has  come  for  some  legislative  action  on  our  part 
which  should  federate  the  Colonies.  I  exhort  them,  before 
they  do  so,  carefully  to  consider  what  steps  they  are  going  to 
take,  and  what  results  they  expect  to  come  from  them.  .  .  . 


*  The  phrase  was  a  summary  of  views  expressed  by  the  late  Sir  Hercules 
Bobinson  (Lord  Bosmead).    See  *  PaU  MaU  Gasette  Extra,*  No  28  (1886). 
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All  kinds  of  difficulties  are  before  us — difficulties  as  to  the 
burden  of  finance,  difficulties  as  to  the  duty  of  defence,  diffi- 
culties as  to  the  rights  of  decisions  which  the  mother-country 
should  retain;  and,  unless  feeling  is  running  very  strongly, 
and  we  have  a  great  force  behind  us,  I  look  with  some  appre- 
hension upon  any  attempt  to  anticipate  events  or  to  foreclose 
the  results,  the  precious  results,  which,  if  we  are  only  patient 
and  careful,  the  future  has  in  store  for  the  Empire.  .  .  .  There 
is  no  danger  that  appears  to  me  more  serious  for  the  time  that 
lies  before  us  than  to  attempt  to  force  the  various  parts  of 
the  Empire  into  a  mutual  arrangement  and  subordination 
for  which  they  are  not  ready,  and  which  may  only  produce 
a  reaction  in  favour  of  the  old  state  of  things.' 

We  shall  obtain  a  clearer  view  of  the  danger  which 
Lord  Salisbury  had  in  mind  when  we  examine  the  principal 
proposals  placed  before  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1002. 
There  is  a  danger  of  reaction  both  here  and  in  the  Colonies. 
There  it  is  mainly  political;  here  mainly  fiscal.  The 
sentiment  of  Empire  in  the  United  Eangdonx  might  easily 
change  if  it  came  to  be  identified  with  large  proposals  for 
taxing  the  food  of  the  working-classes  and  the  raw 
materials  of  their  industry.  In  the  Colonies  the  senti- 
ment of  Empire  has  grown  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  local 
freedom.  It  might  easily  die  away  if  it  came  to  be 
identified  with  what  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  in  a  recent 
speech  called  *  the  vortex  of  militarism,'  or  what  is  spoken 
of  in  Australia  as  *  the  payment  of  Imperial  tribute.' 

Mr  Chamberlain's  circular  invitation  to  the  colonial 
Premiers  this  year  stated  that — 

'It  is  proposed  by  his  Majesty's  Government  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  presence  of  the  colonial  Premiers  at  the 
Coronation  to  discuss  with  them  questions  of  the  political 
relations  between  the  mother-country  and  the  Colonies, 
imx>erial  defence,  and  the  commercial  relations  of  the  Empire.' 

We  propose  to  examine  these  three  subjects  in  the 
reverse  order,  thus  beginning  with  that  which  has  excited 
most  discussion  at  home,  and  which  has  been  most  to  the 
fore  at  preceding  colonial  conferences.  What,  we  must 
first  ask,  are  the  present  commercial  relations  of  the 
Empire,  and  why  is  it  desired  to  alter  them  ?  The  present 
commercial  relations,  so  far  as  the  seK-goveming  states 
are  concerned,  are  those  of  perfect  freedomu    The  United 
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Kingdom  manages  its  own  fiscal  policy  in  its  own  way, 
which  is  the  way  of  Free-trade.  The  Colonies  are  free 
to  manage  their  fiscal  poUcy  in  their  own  way  also,  which 
is  for  the  most  part  the  way  of  Protection — ^protection 
against  the  mother-country  included.  The  last  vestiges 
of  any  restraint  were  removed  in  1895  and  1897.*  In 
the  former  year  Lord  Rosebery's  Government  repealed 
the  clause  in  the  Constitution  Acts  of  the  Australian 
Colonies  which  prohibited  differential  duties;  in  1897 
Lord  Salisbury's  Grovemment  gave  notice  to  terminate, 
from  and  after  July  30th,  1898,  the  German  and  Belgian 
treaties,  which  prevented  preferential  treatment  by 
British  Colonies  in  favour  of  the  United  Kingdom  only. 
Every  selF-goveming  state  in  the  British  Empire  has 
therefore  a  perfectly  free  hand  in  fiscal  matters. 

Under  this  reign  of  freedom  both  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  British  Colonies  have  greatly  prospered.  The 
Colonies  have  enjoyed,  in  the  free-tiude  system  of  the 
mother-country,  advantages  which  they  would  have 
secured  from  connexion  with  no  other  colonising  country. 
They  have  been  free  at  the  same  time  to  erect  a  tariff- 
wall  against  the  mother-country,  and  to  build  up  protected 
industries  behind  it.  The  mother-country  has,  neverthe- 
less,  prospered  also.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  trade 
of  the  Colonies  has  been  with  her ;  and  the  total  volume 
of  her  external  trade  would  m  aU  probability  have  been 
less  if  Australia,  let  us  say,  had  been  colonised  by  some 
other  country. 

Why,  then,  is  it  desired  to  alter  the  commercial  rela- 
tions which  have  been  satisfactory  to  both  parties  ?  The 
desire  for  change  proceeds  both  from  general  sentiment 
and  particular  interest.  The  closer  political  union  of  the 
Empire  is  recognised  as  desirable,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
this  would  be  promoted  by  closer  conmiercial  union.  The 
particular  interest  in  the  case  of  the  Colonies  is  obvious. 
They  are  new  countries  beginning  to  compete  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  The  British  is  one  of  the  principal 
of  these  markets.  Any  preference  they  could  obtain  in 
that  market  over  competitors  would  be  of  great  and 
immediate  benefit. 

*  Rhodesia  Is  not  yet  a  self-governing  colony,  so  that  is  not  quite  an 
exception  to  this  rule ;  but  see  remarks  on  p.  822. 
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To  the  mother-country  the  benefit  held  out  is  rather 
future  and  contingent.  It  is  both  political  and  economic. 
The  diversion  of  trade  from  foreign  countries  to  our 
Colonies*  or  the  encoxiragement  of  colonial  trade  by  arti-- 
ficial  means,  would  tend  to  develope  the  resources,  increase 
the  population,  and  promote  the  strength  of  integral  por- 
tions of  the  British  Empire.  In  strengthening  the  Colonies 
we  strengthen  ourselves  also.  Among  the  unfulfilled 
prophecies  of  the  original  free-traders  was  the  assurance 
that  free  imports  on  our  part  would  convert  the  world  to 
the  same  policy,  and  that  interchange  of  commodities 
would  lead  to  international  peace  and  good-wilL  It  is 
not  BO ;  trade  and  tariffs  are  among  the  means  by  which 
foreign  countries,  if  unfriendly  to  us,  hope  to  gain  politi- 
cal ends. 

It  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  such  political  arguments 
in  favour  of  closer  commercial  union  with  the  Colonies  to 
say  that  we  have  all  done  very  well  as  things  are.  It 
remains  arguable  that  we  might  in  the  end  have  been  in 
a  stronger  position  if  a  different  policy  had  been  adopted. 
By  Lord  Stanley's  Act  of  1843  a  certain  advantage  was 
given  to  flour  milled  in  Canada,  and  capital  was  attracted 
thither  in  consequence.  The  Act  of  1846  swept  this  ad- 
T^antage  away.  How  would  it  have  been,  Mr  Holland 
asks,  for  Canada  and  for  the  Empire,  if  the  line  of  policy 
taken  by  Lord  Stanley's  Act  of  1843  had  not  been  aban- 
doned but  developed,  and  fiscal  preference  had  been  given 
by  England  to  Colonial  and  Indian  exports  ?  Mr  Disraeli, 
in  a  remarkable  speech  in  1872,  gave  voice  to  similar 
questionings : — 

*  Self -government,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  have  been 
conceded  as  part  of  a  great  i)olicy  of  Imperial  consolidation. 
It  ought  to  have  been  accompanied  by  an  Imperial  tariff,  by 
securities  for  the  people  of  England,  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
unappropriated  lands  which  belonged  to  the  sovereign  as  their 
trustee,  and  by  a  military  code  which  should  have  precisely 
defined  the  means  and  the  responsibilities  by  which  the 
Colonies  should  be  defended,  and  by  which,  if  necessary,  this 
country  should  call  for  aid  from  the  Colonies  themselves.  It 
ought  further  to  have  been  accompanied  by  the  institution  of 
some  representative  council  in  the  metropolis  which  would 
have  brought  the  Colonies  into  constant  and  continuous 
relations  with  the   Home  Government.    All  this,  however. 
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was  omitted,  because  those  who  adTised  that  i>olicy  looked 
upon  the  Ck>lonie8  of  England,  looked  even  upon  our  connexion 
with  India,  as  a  burden  upon  this  country,  viewing  everythingr 
in  a  financial  aspect,  and  totally  passing  by  those  moral  and 
political  considerations  which  make  nations  great,  and  by 
the  influence  of  which  alone  men  are  distinguished  from, 
animals.'* 

Such  a  i>olicy  would,  for  a  time  at  least,  have  made  the 
loaf  not  so  cheap ;  but  in  the  end,  by  directing  a  stream 
of  emigration  into  British  possessions,  and  by  developing 
their  resources,  it  might  have  conduced  to  the  greater 
strength  of  the  British  realm* 

Those  who  advocate  the  cultivation  of  closer  com* 
mercial  relations  with  the  Colonies  look  to  an  economic 
as  well  as  to  a  political  benefit ;  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say,  to  the  avoidance  of  an  economic  danger. 
Free-trade  implies  free  competition.  We  throw  opem 
our  ports  freely,  in  order  that  by  the  competition  of  the 
world  we  may  obtain  in  the  cheapest  market  the  food 
for  our  people  and  the  raw  materials  for  our  manu- 
factures. But  there  are  signs  in  the  economic  sky 
which  suggest  that  these  conditions  may  not  always 
exist.  There  has  been  a  great  outcry  over  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  bread  which  is  threatened  by  the  corn-tax.  The 
actual  rise  in  the  price  of  meat,  much  more  formidable 
in  amount,  has  not  attracted  the  same  attention.  Whether 
or  not  it  be  largely  due  to  the  beef  trust,  it  is  at  least 
an  indication  of  what  may  some  day  come  to  pass  when 
the  organisation  of  huge  monopolies  and  'combines'  is 
more  advanced.  The  oil  trust  and  the  Atlantic  shipping 
*  combine '  are  similar  portents.  If  a  time  should  arrive 
when  our  policy  of  free  imports  no  longer  secures  to  the 
masses  the  advantage  of  competitive  prices,  there  may^ 
be  bitter  regrets  that  steps  were  not  taken  to  develope 
the  potential  granaries  and  stock-grounds  which  we 
possess  within  the  British  Empire.  Some  present  loss 
may  be  worth  incurring  as  an  insurance  against  future 
disaster. 


*  Speech  to  Conservative  ABsociations  at  the  Ciystal  Palace,  June  24th» 
1872.  Disraeli's  speech  reproduces  with  curious  accuracy  many  of  the 
aspirations  of  to-day.  Mr  Froude  has  remarked  on  the  fact  that  Disraelf 
himself  took  no  steps  towards  their  realisation  (see  his  monograph,  p.  242>w 
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Such  are  the  general  ideas  which  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  considering  particular  proposals.  These  fall 
under  two  heads,  which  are  entirely  distinct,  though  in 
popular  discussions  they  are  often  confused.  A  customs 
union  (ZoUverein)  is  one  thing,  preferential  trading  is 
another.  The  essence  of  the  former  is  free-trade  within 
the  Empire,  and  a  common  customs  tariff.  Advocates 
of  change  often  point  to  the  experience  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Germany,  though  what  they  advocate  is 
something  which  does  not  prevail  in  either  country.  The 
United  States,  we  too  often  forget,  is  the  greatest 
free-trade  area  in  the  world.  In  the  German  Empire 
the  Customs  Union  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the 
political  empire.  But  the  British  Empire  exists  already  on . 
a  basis  which  makes  a  customs  union  well-nigh  impossible. 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  as  Lord  Ripon  said  in  his  despatch 
on  the  Ottawa  Conference,  that  a  Pan-Britannic  Customs 
Union,  if  practicable,  would  prove  e£Scacious  in  cement- 
ing the  union  of  the  Empire  and  promoting  its  pro- 
gress and  stability.  Had  our  colonial  policy  of  fifty  years 
ago  been  different,  a  ZoUverein  might  have  come  about ; 
but,  as  things  are,  business  interests  and  political  arrange- 
ments have  grown  up  which  make  its  realisation,  for  the 
present  at  least — even  among  the  self-governing  states 
of  the  Empire — impossible.  The  framing  of  a  common 
tariff  would  be  of  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  the  abolition 
of  all  duties  on  British  goods  would  reduce  the  Colonies 
to  a  financial  deadlock.  Especially  is  this  the  case  under 
the  constitution  of  the  Australian  Conmionwealth,  which 
relies  for  its  revenue  on  customs  duties.  A  British 
ZoUverein  need  not,  then,  be  further  discussed.  It  has 
never  been  proposed  at  any  colonial  conference.  It  may 
be  desirable,  but  it  is  not  in  fact  desired. 

The  Colonies  have  no  desire  to  revolutionise  their  own 
fiscal  systems.  They  have  not  the  same  objection,  how- 
ever— human  nature  being  what  it  is — to  the  mother- 
country  revolutionising  hers.  It  is  such  a  revolution  that 
is  involved  in  the  more  extreme  form  of  the  proposals  for 
preferential  trade.  The  history  of  these  proposals  dates 
back  to  1887,  and  it  is  interesting  to  remember  that  they 
were  first  put  into  definite  shape  by  Mr  Hof meyr,  the 
•  power  behind  the  throne '  in  the  Africander  Bond.  The 
scheme  which    Mr    Hofmeyr  put   before    the    Colonial 
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Conference  in  1887  ingeniously  combined  the  questions 
of  commercial  relations  and  of  Imperial  defence.  What  he 
proposed  for  discussion  was 

'the  feasibility  of  iiromoting  a  doser  tmion  between  the 
various  parts  of  the  British  Empire  by  means  of  an  Imperial 
tariff  of  customs,  to  be  levied,  independently  of  the  duties 
Iiayable  under  existing  tariffs,  on  goods  entering  the  Empire 
from  abroad,  the  revenue  derived  from  such  tariff  to  be 
devoted  to  the  general  defence  of  the  Empire.' 

Mr  Hofmeyr  suggested  as  a  first  step  a  *navy  tariff*  of 
2  per  cent.,  which,  on  the  then  total  of  Imperial  imports, 
would  have  yielded  7,000,0002.  Colonel  Denison,  who  is 
now  the  leading  advocate  of  Mr  Hofmeyr*s  idea,  proposes 
a  tax  of  5  to  10  per  cent,  to  be  similarly  applied. 

The  objections  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy  at  the 
present  time  are,  in  our  opinion,  overwhelming ;  but 
some  of  the  criticism  directed  against  it  is  not  fairly 
stated.  Sir  Robert  Giflfen,  for  instance,  objected  to  Mr 
Hofmeyr  that  *  the  portion  of  the  7,000,000Z.  paid  by  the 
United  Kingdom  would  be  nearly  the  whole';*  and  he 
objects  to  Colonel  Denison  that  on  the  10  per  cent,  basis 
*  the  contribution  of  the  United  Kingdom  under  the  pro- 
posed arrangement  would  be  over  41,000,0002.';  while 
Australia  and  Canada '  would  contribute  3,500,0002.  only.'  f 
But  he  forgets  that  at  present  the  Colonies  contribute 
next  to  nothing.  From  this  point  of  view  the  scheme 
would  not  involve  the  United  Elingdom  in  an  additional 
disparity  of  contribution  to  Imperial  defence;  it  would 
mean  a  colonial  contribution,  in  relief  of  taxes  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  amounting  to  3,500,0002. 

The  real  objection  is  not  to  the  amount  raised  by  the 
proposed  scheme,  but,  as  Sir  Robert  Giflfen  went  on  very 
forcibly  to  point  out,  to  the  way  in  which  it  would  bo 
raised.  This  would  impose  heavy  burdens  on  the  food 
of  the  people,  and  involve  British  trade  in  serious  risk. 
The  essential  figures  to  remember  are  that  our  colonial 
trade  is  one  fourth  of  the  whole,  and  our  foreign  trade 
three  fourths.  The  colonial  trade  increases ;  but  its  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  trade  remains  much  the  same  now 


*  f 


Nineteenth  Centnxy,*  May  1902.  f  <  Times,'  June  17th,  1902. 
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as  it  was  fifty  years  ago.*  What,  therefore,  is  suggested 
is  an  import  duty  on  three  fourths  of  the  goods  sent  into 
this  country,  in  the  interest  of  the  one  fourth.  It  needs 
no  elaboration  to  show  the  serious  nature  of  such  a  pro- 
posal, involving  as  it  does  a  great  increase  in  the  price  of 
most  of  the  necessities  of  life,  a  crippling  of  our  manuf ac« 
tures  for  export  by  a  heavy  tax  on  their  raw  materials, 
and  the  risk  of  economic  reprisals  and  increased  i>olitical 
ill-will  from  foreign  countries.  It  is  clear  from  recent 
declarations  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  his 
Majesty's  Gk>vemment  has  no  intention  of  embarking 
ui>on  so  revolutionary  and  perilous  an  enterprise. 

The  Hofmeyr-Denison  scheme  of  preferential  trade 
may,  then,  be  put  on  one  side.  But  there  is  another 
scheme,  or  rather  another  principle,  which  is  more  within 
the  scope  of  practical  politics.  At  the  Conference  of  1887, 
another  distinguished  colonial  statesman — Sir  Samuel 
Griffith,  now  Chief  Justice  of  Queensland — suggested  that 
*  whenever  any  member  of  the  Empire  inoiposed  customs 
duties,  they  should  be  higher  on  foreign  than  on  Imperial 
goods.'  This  suggestion  attracted  little  attention  at  the 
time,  Mr  Hofmeyr's  scheme  holding  the  field.  But  it  bore 
fruit  in  the  Conferences  of  1894  and  1897,  and  it  will 
probably  be  found  to  have  been  much  to  the  fore  in  the 
Conference  of  1902.    The  Ottawa  Conference  resolved  on 

'the  advisability  of  a  customs  arrangement  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  Colonies,  by  which  trade  within  the  Empire 
may  be  placed  on  a  more  favourable  footing  than  that  which 
is  carried  on  with  foreign  countries.' 

The  Conference  of  1897  demanded,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
denunciation  of  treaties  with  foreign  countries  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  such  a  policy ;  and  the  demand  was 
granted.  The  United  Eangdom,  until  the  other  day,  im- 
posed no  customs  duties  on  goods  imported  from  Canada  or 
Australia.  She  had  already  given  away  to  the  Colonies, 
not  exclusively,  but  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
all  that  she  had  to  give.    But  the  Colonies  were  free  to  act 

*  In  Lord  Ripon's  despatch  (C.  7824)  the  figures  are  set  out  for  the 
five  years  1854-8  and  1889-93  respectively.  In  the  former  period,  British 
imports  from  the  Colonies  were  23*8  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  exports  to 
the  Colonies  28' 3 ;  in  the  latter  period  the  corresponding  flgores  were  22*8 
and  28*8.    In  1900  they  were  20*0  and  32*10. 
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cm  their  side  hy  favouring  the  mother-coimtry.  Accord* 
ingly  the  Premiers  assembled  at  the  CSolonial  Office  in 
1807  agreed  *  to  confer  with  their  colleagues  *  on  the  ques- 
tion of  giving  preference  to  the  products  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Canada  alone  has  taken  action  in  this  direction. 
The  result  of  the  preferential  tariff  during  the  three  years 
for  which  figures  are  now  available  has  been  somewhat 
disappointing.  In  1896-7  the  percentage  of  Canadian 
imports  supplied  by  Oreat  Britain  was  26*4 ;  in  the  year 
1900-1  it  had  fallen  to  23-7.  It  is  a  fair  argument  that,  if 
the  mother-country  did  so  badly  even  with  a  preferential 
tariff,  she  would  have  done  much  worse  without  it.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  the  preference  is  more  apparent 
than  real ;  for  though  the  rebate  favours  us,  the  tariff 
itself  favours  rather  the  United  States.* 

There  is  room  for  revision  and  development  here ;  and 
Canada  is  not  indisposed  to  give  it.  But  it  is  clear  from 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  speech  (May  12),  made  shortly  before 
he  left  Ottawa  for  London,  that  for  any  revision  of  the 
Canadian  tariff  in  our  favour,  Canada  will  expect  some- 
thing in  return.  Referring  to  the  com  duty,  he  signifi- 
cantly remarked  that 

'we  are  in  a  position  to  make  offers  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment which  we  could  not  make  five  years  ago.  .  .  •  We  go  to 
London  with  the  intention  of  trying  to  secure,  if  possible, 
preferential  treatment  for  Canada  in  the  British  market.' 

To  a  rebate  off  the  new  duty  in  favour  of  Canadian  fiour 
and  grain  there  would  not  be  the  same  objections  as  to 
the  larger  schemes  already  discussed.  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  has  suggested  that  so  small  a  favour  would  not  be 
worth  £tcceptance  by  Canada*!  That  is  a  question  for  the 
Canadian  Grovemment  to  consider.  If  they  want  the 
favour,  and  are  willing  to  g^ve  us  something  in  return, 
none  but  the  economic  pedant  need  object  to  a  bargain 
being  struck. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  it  is  interesting  to  remember,  is 
a  gold  medallist  of  the  Cobden  Club.  Another  colonial 
politician,  who  is  a  Cobden  Club  prize  essayist,  has  made 
an  interesting  suggestion  with    regard  to  preferential 

^  See  the  particalurs  given  in  an  article  in  the  '  Times,'  June  30th,  1902. 
t  Speech  in  the  Hoose  of  Conunons,  June  18th,  1902. 
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treatment  of  the  mother-country  in  Australia.  Mr  Wise, 
Attorney-General  of  New  South  Wales,  suggests  that,  in 
order  to  avoid  contravening  the  most  favoured  nation 
clause,  the  Commonwealth  should  g^ant  a  rebate  of 
customs  duties  on  all  goods  imported  in  British  bottoms.* 
This  is  an  ingenious  suggestion,  and  its  adoption  would, 
as  Mr  Wise  says,  by  encouraging  the  mercantile  marine, 
assist  incidentally  the  navy.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  will  be  in  a  position,  for  some 
time  to  come,  to  entertain  any  scheme  which  would  in- 
volve an  appreciable  loss  of  revenue.  Particularist 
jealousies  are  not  yet  extinct  in  Australia;  and  the 
Federal  Government  only  retains  one  quarter  of  the 
customs  which  it  collects. 

In  New  Zealand,  where  Mr  Seddon  seems  to  reign 
without  rival,  the  Government  is  in  a  position  of  greater 
freedom.  Mr  Seddon  s  policy  has  already  been  declared. 
It  is  to  give  a  preference  to  British  goods,  in  return  for 
some  reciprocal  favour.  The  importance  of  Mr  Seddon's 
position  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  is  prepared,  if 
we  may  judge  by  his  declarations  at  the  New  Zealand 
dinner,  to  accept  reciprocity  in  a  form  other  than  rebates 
on  new  customs  duties.  He  mentioned  more  particularly 
the  subjects  of  army  contracts  and  steamship  services. 
New  Zealand  claims,  not  without  reason,  that  the  British 
army  in  South  Africa  might  have  been  fed  both  better 
and  more  cheaply  than  it  was  if  New  Zealand  mutton 
had  been  more  plentifully  supplied.  The  War  OfSce 
contracts,  which  are  *  scandals'  to  home  politicians,  are 
almost  personal  grievances  to  colonial  politicians.  As 
the  War  Office  makes  so  little  pretence  of  a  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  why  a  preference,  in  the  form  at  any  rate  of  prior 
application,  should  not  be  given  in  the  case  of  such  con- 
tracts to  colonial  products. 

Mr  Seddon's  mention  of  steamship  services  brings  us 
to  one  of  the  most  practical  points  under  consideration 
in  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1902.  To  schemes  of 
*  Imperial  trade  development,'  which  involve  restrictions 
on  the  greater  volume  of  foreign  trade,  there  are  valid 
objections ;  to  schemes  which  tend  to  develope  the  former 

^  See  a  telegram  from  Sydney  in  the  'Daily  Mail,'  February  6th,  1002. 
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without  injuring  the  latter  there  are  none.  For  a  forward 
policy  in  this  direction  the  time  is  fully  ripe.  The  British 
colonist  is,  man  for  man,  the  best  of  British  customers. 
Now  the  life-blood  of  commerce  is  communication;  and 
shipping  communication  between  the  different  members 
of  the  British  body-politic  cannot  safely  be  left  to  the 
chances  of  private  enterprise.  The  shipping  'combine' 
gives  us  a  warning.  We  may  find  another  in  a  pregnant 
paragraph  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Port  of  London. 

'  The  power  of  undertaking  large  general  expenditure,  and  of 
working  for  a  long  time  at  a  loss  with  a  view  to  compensation 
in  a  distant  future,  is  no  doubt,  in  the  keen  world-competition, 
an  advantage  possessed  by  undertakings  which  have  the  force 
of  an  empire,  state,  or  g^reat  city  behind  them.  If,  in  some 
countries,  national  and  municipal  resources  are  thus  employed, 
it  becomes  most  difficult  for  private  enterprise  elsewhei*e  to 
hold  its  own  against  the  intelligent,  far-sighted,  and  formid- 
able rivalry  thus  created.' 

Add  to  national  and  municipal  resources  the  resources  of 
great  monopoUes  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  competition 
may  well  become  of  such  a  kind  that  no  individual  enter- 
prise can  be  trusted  to  stand  against  it.  In  a  matter  so 
vital  to  the  Empire  as  shipping,  the  State  cannot  allow 
things  to  take  their  course.  There  will  be  widespread 
disappointment  if  one  outcome  of  the  Colonial  Conference 
is  not  a  scheme  for  improving  the  communications  alike 
in  speed  and  in  certainty  between  the  various  parts  of 
the  British  Empire. 

The  question  of  communications  is  connected  with  the 
subject  of  Imperial  defence,  which  we  have  next  to  dis^ 
cuss.  *  Ocean  greyhounds '  may  be  useful  in  war  no  less 
than  in  peace ;  and  the  Navy  League  roakes  a  good  point 
by  appealing  to  the  Government 

*  to  make  the  present  the  occasion  for  a  new  departure  in  our 
mercantile  policy,  recognising  the  necessity  of  linking  up  the 
different  parts  of  the  British  Empire  by  subsidised  lines  of 
steamers  suitable  for  Admiralty  purposes.' 

The  general  question  of  Imperial  defence  was  that  to 
which  precedence  was  given  by  the  Home  Government  in 
the  despatch  convening  the  Conference  of  1887.    It  was. 
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said  Mr  Stanhope,  a  question  '  at  once  urgent  and  capable 
of  useful  consideration  at  the  present  time.'  In  one 
respect  the  hopes  of  the  Home  Government  in  this  matter 
have  been  abundantly  fulfilled.  Mr  Stanhope  in  his  dis- 
patch referred  to  *  the  deep  and  lasting  impression  *  made 
by  the  Soudan  contingent.  Lord  Salisbury  in  his  speech 
to  the  Conference,  while  dismissing  a  ZoUverein  as  impos- 
sible, dwelt  upon  i^  practicability  of  a  Elriegsverein. 
He  expressed  the  anticipation  that, 

'  as  time  goes  on,  those  who  are  bom  in  the  Colonies  will  more 
and  more  take  a  personal  part  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire 
in  aU  its  portions,  and  will  join  more  in  serving  under  the 
standard  of  the  Queen.' 

How  abundantly  this  anticipation  has  been  fulfilled,  we 
have  seen.  But  British  ministers,  and  still  more  certain 
organised  bodies  of  British  opinion,  have  had  something 
else  in  view  than  colonial  contingents.  They  have  thought 
of  colonial  contributions.  The  case  for  colonial  contribu- 
tions to  the  navy  has  been  forcibly  put  in  a  tract  issued 
by  the  Imperial  Federation  (Defence)  Conmaittee.  The 
Royal  Navy  protects  the  commerce  of  the  entire  Empire. 
Of  this  commerce  the  Colonies  possess  one  fifth.  But  to 
the  cost  of  protection  they  contribute  less  than  one 
hundredth.  The  committee  does  well  to  call  attention 
to  these  things. 

But  the  record  of  previous  colonial  conferences  shows 
very  clearly  that  colonial  views  are  not  as  yet  affected  by 
such  figures.  In  1887  the  colonial  representatives  dwelt 
upon  the  great  efforts  made  by  the  Colonies  in  the  direc- 
tion of  local  defence,  efforts  which,  said  Lord  Knutsford 
in  his  summary  despatch,  are  'not  perhaps  sufficiently 
realised.'  For  the  rest  the  Colonies  made  no  move  beyond 
their  very  modest  contribution,  at  that  time  91,0002.  a 
year,  towards  the  cost  of  a  squadron  to  be  maintained  in 
Australian  waters — a  condition  opposed,  as  all  readers  of 
Captain  Mahan  are  aware,  to  sound  principles  of  naval 
strategy.  In  1897  Mr  Chamberlain  put  to  the  Conference 
points  similar  to  those  made  in  the  tract  above  mentioned. 
The  answer  was  a  prolongation  of  the  Australasian 
squadron  agreement,  and  a  grant  of  30,000Z.  a  year — 
representing  the  mamtenance  of  a  single  battle-ship— 
from  the  Cape.    The  total  money  contribution  from  the 
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self-gOTeming  colonies  to  the  coat  of  Imperial  defence 
amounts  in  the  current  year,  for  the  nayy  alone,  to 
220,000/.  It  is  something,  but  it  is  not  all  that,  as  time 
goes  on  and  their  resources  are  further  developed,  the 
Colonies  will  in  self-respect  be  satisfied  to  pay.  We  know, 
however,  of  no  reason  for  expecting  that  the  present 
Conference  will  result  in  anything  more,  under  this 
head,  than  perhaps  a  streng^eningj  of  the  Australasian 
squadron.  Nor  are  we  led  by  expressions  of  opinion  in 
Canada  or  Australia  to  expect  that  Mr  Seddon*s  proposal 
for  a  standing  Imperial  reserve  force  will  meet  with  the 
general  approval  of  the  colonial  Premiers.  In  military 
matters  the  volunteer  principle  is  likely  to  continue,  as 
in  political  the  voluntary. 

The  question  of  Imperial  defence  is  closely  bound  up 
with  the  third  subject  of  discussion — ^that  of  political 
relations.  The  pith  of  the  matter  is  to  be  found  in  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier's  speech  in  the  Canadian  Parliament, 
March  13, 1900 : 

*  What  we  did,  we  did  of  our  own  free-will ;  and  as  to  future 
wars,  I  have  only  this  to  say,  that  if  it  should  be  the  will  of 
the  people  of  Canada  at  a  future  stage  to  take  part  in  any 
war  of  England,  the  people  of  Canada  will  have  their  way. 
Of  course,  if  our  future  military  contribution  were  to  be 
considered  compulsory — a  condition  which  does  not  exist — I 
would  say  to  Great  Britain,  **  If  you  want  us  to  help  you,  call 
us  to  your  councils.' 


f»  f 


The  call  will  not  come  unless  it  is  asked  for,  and  at 
present  it  is  not  asked  for.  No  fundamental  change  was 
desired,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1897 ;  and  it  is  not  desired,  so 
far  as  we  know,  in  1902. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that,  because  the  Colonial 
Conference  is  likely  to  make  no  sweeping  recommenda* 
tions  under  the  head  of  commercial  or  political  relations, 
or  Imperial  defence,  it  will  therefore  do  nothing  useful 
towards  advancing  the  cause  of  closer  union.  The  con- 
stitution of  this  country  has  been  developed  less  by  heroic 
legislation  and  short  sharp  shocks  than  by  the  gradual 
growth  of  unwritten  usage,  and  by  the  modest  process  of 
adding  or  subtracting  here  a  little  and  there  a  little.  So 
it  has  been  with  the  internal  constitution  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  so  it  has  been  also,  and  so  it  will  be,  with  the 
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relations  of  the  Crown  and  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  British  dependencies  beyond  the  sea. 
The  essence  of  political  federation  is  the  application  of  a 
common  will  to  common  purposes.  This  may  be  secured 
by  other  than  mechanical  and  stereotyped  means.  It 
would  be  possible,  no  doubt,  as  Mr  Haldane  says  in  one 
of  his  suggestive  essays  on  *  Education  and  Empire,'  to 
create  a  federation  of  a  fixed  type  of  the  Imperial  and 
Colonial  Governments, 

•  but  in  creating  it  you  would,  if  you  followed  the  principle 
which  the  word  implies,  break  up  the  Constitution  of  the 
Empire  and  substitute  what  would  in  the  main  be  a  rigid  and 
inelastic  Constitution  for  the  unwritten  and  developing  one 
which  has  so  far  worked  well.* 

The  tie  which  binds  the  Empire  together  is  the  possession 
of  common  feelings  and  memories,  common  interests  and 
institutions.  It  is  in  the  strengthening  of  these,  and  in 
developing  the  means  of  common  action,  that  the  next 
stage  of  Imperial  Federation  is  likely  to  consist. 

Among  the  common  institutions  which  have  still  to  be 
established  on  a  satisfactory  basis  is  an  Imperial  Court  of 
AppeaL  At  present  there  are  within  the  Empire  two 
Courts  of  Final  Appeal — ^the  House  of  Lords  (for  the 
United  Kingdom),  and  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  (for  the  Colonies  and  dependencies).  No 
one  who  has  any  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  will  speak  of  it  except  with  respect. 
But  from  the  colonial  point  of  view  the  objection  has 
been  made  that  the  Judicial  Committee  is  not  always 
sufficiently  in  touch  with  colonial  law  £md  life.  From  a 
more  general  point  of  view  the  objection  holds  good 
that  the  existence  of  two  tribunals  is  inconsistent  with 
complete  Imperial  unity,  and  that  the  colonial  tribunal 
is  stamped  with  a  certain  inferiority,  not  only  by  its 
dingy  surroundings,  but  because  attendance  at  it  is  apt 
to  be  starved  by  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Bosebery  s 
Oovemment  in  1895  took  a  tentative  step  in  the  direction 
of  strengthening  the  Judicial  Committee  by  appointing 
colonial  members ;  but  no  provision  was  made  for  their 
payment,  and  their  membership  has  been  scarcely  more 
than  nominaL  The  discussions  upon  the  Australian 
Conunonwealth  Bill,  which  Mr  Chamberlain  sought  to 
Vol.  196.— iVb.  391.  z 
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amend  so  as  to  leave  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Privy  CooBcil 
in  no  way  curtailed,  served  to  call  attention  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  court ;  and  the  subject  was  referred  to  a 
Colonial  Conference  in  1001,  which,  as  being  of  a  restricted 
character,  we  have  not  hitherto  mentioned.  The  Crown 
Colonies  and  India  were  also  represented  at  it.  Though 
Mr  Chamberlain,  in  convening  the  Conference,  declared 
his  intention  of  introducing  a  Bill  on  the  subject  imme- 
diately, it  does  not  seem  that  any  definite  proposals  were 
put  before  the  Conference  on  behalf  of  the  (Government 
The  delegates  were  left  to  their  own  devices,  and  they 
differed  in  opinion.  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  New- 
foundland were  in  favour  of  a  new  Imperial  Court  of 
Appeal;  Canada,  the  Cape,  Natal,  and  the  members 
appointed  by  the  Government  to  represent  India  and  the 
Crown  Colonies,  were  content  to  suggest  some  improve- 
ments in  the  existing  Judicial  Committee. 

Mr  Chamberlain,  who  had  begun  with  'an  earnest 
desire  to  deal  with  the  matter  this  session,'  and  with  an 
intention  to  create  colonial  law  lords,  ended  by  announc- 
ing  that  'His  Majesty's  Government  do  not  projioee  to 
make  any  material  changes  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Imperial  Court  of  Appeal.'  The  reason  assigned  was  the 
fact  that  the  Colonies  were  divided  in  opinion.  It  has 
been  conjectured — ^we  believe,  correctly — ^that  there  was 
another  division  of  opinion  nearer  home.  The  scheme 
which  Mr  Chamberlain  is  understood  to  favour  is  that 
suggested  by  Mr  Haldane  in  1900  in  an  address  now  re- 
printed in  the  collection  under  review.  It  is  the  fusion 
of  the  Judicial  Committee  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
would  thus  become  the  single  supreme  Court  of  Appeal 
for  the  whole  Empire,  and  the  creation  of  colonial  law 
lords  to  strengthen  the  House  for  that  purpose.  Such  a 
creation  was  perhaps  regarded  by  some  of  the  more  con- 
servative members  of  the  administration  as  the  end  of  a 
dangerous  wedge.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  qualms 
will  not  always  stand  in  the  way  of  a  proposal,  of  winch 
the  advantages  have  been  so  well  stated  by  Mr  Justin 
Hodges,  the  Australian  delegate  at  the  Conference  o£ 
1901:— 

'  Such  a  court  would  bring  the  best  legal  thought  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  touch  with  the  best  legal  thought  in  -the 
Empire  outside  the  United  Kingdom.    It  would  be  a  wonder* 
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^         fully  strong  coiurt,  and  command  the  admiration  and  respect, 
:  not  only  of  the  whole  British  race,  but  of  every  race  in  the 

British  dominions.  It  would  be  a  powerful  factor  in  the 
development  of  a  closer  union  between  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 
In  the  British  dominions  it  would  obliterate  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  all  distinctions  between  place  and  persons. 
Just  as  there  is  one  flag  to  protect  the  subject  from  external 
assault,  so  there  would  be  one  court  as  the  final  arbiter  of 
internal  disputes.'  ^ 


I 


i»r.- 


fiij 
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Such  an  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal  would,  as  Mr  Hol- 
land observes,  be  a  far  truer  symbol  of  the  Empire  than 
the  present  Judicial  Committee,  which,  except  in  ecclesi- 

(•:        astical  cases,  has  no  jurisdiction  in  the  United  Eangdom ; 

z^:        a  truer  symbol,  even,  than  the  Parliament  now  sitting 

c  at  Westminster,  which,  so  far  as  the  seK-goveming 
colonies  are  concerned,  has  little  real  jurisdiction  outside 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  army  and  the  navy  are  institutions  which  exist 
for  the  common  defence  of  all ;  their  personnel  and  organi- 
sation might  well  be  made  more  Imperial  in  character. 
As  we  have  already  said,  we  do  not  anticipate  that  the 
Colonies  will  as  yet  shoulder  their  proportionate  share  of 
the  financial  burden ;  but  meanwhile  any  measures  which 
should  identify  colonial  interests  more  clearly  with  the 
Imperial  army  and  navy  would  be  steps  in  the  right 
direction.  Lord  Brassey  has  done  good  service  by  point- 
ing out  the  fine  material  for  a  naval  reserve  that  might 
he  found  in  the  Colonies.  The  Committee  on  Military 
Education  has  wisely  recommended  that  a  large  number 
of  commissions  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
colonial  governments. 

From  common  institutions  we  pass  to  common  action 
on  subjects  of  common  interest.  The  scope  for  unifica- 
tion here  is  very  large.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
field  of  legislative  and  administrative  activity.  There  may 
he  no  conunon  councils ;  the  legislation  and  administra- 
tion of  each  state  within  the  Empire  maybe  separate  and 
X)articular,  and  yet  each  may  be  informed  by  a  common 

pf         purpose.    Take,  for  instance,  the  subject  of  defence.    No 
state  need  surrender  any  portion  of  its  freedom  of  action, 

b^  *  See  '  Correspondenoe  relating  to  the   proposed  Establishment  of  a 

he  Final  Court  of  Colonial  Appeal,  November  1901 '  (Gd.  846). 
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and  yet  the  strength  and  solidarity  of  the  whole  would 
be  greatly  increased  if  each  kept  in  mind  a  common 
understanding  with  regard  to  pattern  of  armament, 
schemes  of  mobilisation,  formation  of  reserves,  and  other 
kindred  matters.  In  the  field  of  law  there  is  even  more 
room  for  the  pursuit  of  uniformity.  Matters  such  as 
trade*marks,  patents,  copyright,  naturalisation,  immigra- 
tion, have  already  been  discussed  at  colonial  conferences ; 
and  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  direction  of  common 
'  action.  Such  discussions  attract  little  notice  in  the  news- 
I>apers.  They  lend  themselves  but  ill  to  the  fine  phrases 
of  the  platform.  But  if  they  lead  to  g^reater  uniformity 
of  law  and  practice  within  the  Empire,  they  will  conduce 
to  real,  as  distinct  from  formal,  federation. 

If  such  uniformity  of  action  and  concentration  on 
common  purposes  are  to  be  attained,  there  must  be 
means  and  opportunities  provided  for  interchange  of 
ideas  between  those  who,  in  the  several  parts  of  tho 
Empire,  are  concerned  in  directing  its  poUcy.  It  is  in- 
structive to  note  that  these  opportunities  have  so  far 
come  about  naturally,  and  in  connexion  with  the  Crown. 
True  statesmanship  consists  in  following  the  line  of 
natural  advance.  Now,  Jubilee  or  Coronation  confer- 
ences cannot  be  relied  upon  always  to  offer  themselves 
at  appropriate  intervals.  The  next  step  forward  would 
seem  to  be  a  policy  of  conference  on  a  more  extended 
scale  and  on  a  systematic  basin.  Mr  Seddon  put  down 
on  the  agenda  paper  for  the  Conference  of  1902  a  pro- 
posal that  '  triennial  conferences  be  held  between  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  and  the  Premiers 
of  the  self-governing  colonies.'  It  may  be  that  this 
proposal  is  in  some  respects  too  binding,  as  in  others 
it  is  too  confined.  The  policy  of  conference,  wisely  in- 
terpreted, would  not  be  limited  to  formal  sittings,  at 
fixed  periods,  in  Downing  Street.  The  exchange  of  ideas 
should  be  constant.  The  confidential  communications 
which  have  passed  between  London  and  some  of  the  self- 
governing  colonies  during  the  prog^ss  of  negotiations 
in  South  Africa  are  sig^nificant  of  the  new  order.  Such 
communications  in  themselves  secure  some  of  the  objects 
of  formal  confederation.  Some  day  there  may  be  evolved, 
from  the  growth  of  this  usage,  an  Imperial  Council  ad- 
vising the  Crown  and  acting  as  a  medium  between  the 
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groups  of  confederated  states  and  the  great  executive 
officers  in  charge  of  Imperial  interests. 

The  view  presented  in  the  preceding  pages  of  the 
relations  between  the  Colonies  and  the  mother-country, 
and  of  the  immediate  possibilities  of  drawing  them  closer 
together,  may  appear  disappointing  to  those  who  have 
been  full  fed  on  more  ambitious  schemes.  But  it  is  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  also  with 
the  lessons  of  our  colonial  experience.  If  we  look  back 
over  the  modem  colonial  history  of  Britain  we  shall 
perceive  that  two  successive  mistakes  of  policy  have 
arisen  from  the  inability  of  statesmen  to  grasp  a  great 
and  governing  idea.  The  idea  was  new  in  modem  history, 
and  it  is  the  glory  of  Britain  to  have  realised  it.  But  it 
was  long  before  it  dawned  upon  the  political  conscious* 
ness,  and  even  now  it  is  perhaps  only  imperfectly  seized. 
The  idea  is  that  of  free  colonies ;  of  the  union  of  liberty 
with  empire;  of  states  united  by  a  tie  (in  a  phrase  of 
Sir  Henry  Parkes)  as  light  as  air,  and  yet  as  strong  as 
steel.  The  statesmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  could 
not  perceive  the  possibility  of  such  a  connexion.  They 
insisted  on  keeping  it  tight,  and  they  lost  the  American 
colonies.  The  statesmen  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century 
could  not  perceive  the  possibility  either.  They  made  the 
connexion  loose,  and  they  expected,  and  even  desired, 
the  'ripe  fruit'  to  drop  off  the  parent  stem.  There  is 
some  danger  now  of  a  third  mistake  from  an  imperfect 
grasp  of  the  same  principle.  The  ripe  fruit  has  not 
dropped  off,  and  does  not  seek  to  drop  off.  The  connexion 
is  loose,  but  it  is  strong  and  it  is  voluntary.  Then  why 
not,  say  some,  tighten  it  once  more?  Closer,  if  not 
tighter,  the  connexion  may  well  become ;  but  it  must  be 
by  following  the  laws  of  natural  growth.  The  immediate 
object  to  be  aimed  at  is  not  so  much  the  creation  of  a 
single  organ  of  sovereign  wiU,  but  the  concentration  of 
the  free-wills  of  the  several  states  upon  a  common 
purpose.  The  federation  thus  attained  may  not  be 
symmetrical  or  logical.  It  will  conform  to  no  known 
type ;  but  it  will  reaJise  a  great  ideal.  It  will  establish 
an  empire  whose  service  is  perfect  freedom. 
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1.  Misaale  ad  Uaum  Bcdesie  Weatmonasterienaia  nunc 
primum  typis  mandatum.  Curante  Johanne  Wickhanx 
Legg.  Three  vols.  London :  Heniy  Bradshaw  Society, 
1801, 1803, 1807. 

2.  The  Manner  of  the  Coronation  of  King  Charlea  the  First 
of  England  at  Weetminater,  2  FA.  1626.  Edited  for  the 
Henry  Bradshaw  Society  by  Christopher  Wordsworth, 
M.A.    London,  1802. 

3.  The  Coron4ition  Book  of  Charlea  V  of  France.  (Cottonian 
MS.  Tiberius,  B.  vm.)  Edited  by  E.  S.  Dewick,  M.A., 
F.S.A.     London :  Henry  Bradshaw  Society,  1809. 

4.  Three  Coronation  Ordera.  Edited  by  J.  Wickham  Legg. 
London :  Henry  Bradshaw  Society,  1000. 

5.  The  Coronation  Service  according  to  the  uae  of  the  Church 
of  England.  With  notes  and  introduction.  By  the 
Bev.  Joseph  H.  Pemberton.    London :  Skeffington,  1001. 

6.  EngUah  CororuMon  Becorda.  Edited  by  Leopold  G. 
Wickham  Legg,  B.  A.    Westniinster :  Constable,  1001. 

7.  The  Engliah  Coroiuition* Service^  ita  Hiatory  and  Teach-^ 
ing.  By  F.  C.  Eeles.  Oxford  and  London :  Mowbray, 
1002. 

8.  The  Form  and  Order  of  the  Service  that  ia  to  be  per-- 
formed^  and  of  the  Ceremoniea  that  are  to  he  obaervedf  in 
the  Coronation  of  their  Ma^eatiea  King  Edward  VII  and 
Queen  Alexandra^  in  the  Abbey  Church  ofS.  Peter,  Weat- 
minater,  on  Thuraday,  the  2l&th  day  of  June,  1002.  Cam- 
bridge, University  Press ;  Oxford,  University  Press,  1902* 

Until  a  few  years  ago  the  student  who  would  know 
something  of  the  ancient  ceremonial  of  the  coronation 
of  the  kings  and  queens  of  England  had  to  be  content 
with  such  information  as  he  could  extract  from  works 
like  Selden's  *  Titles  of  Honour,'  the  folios  of  Ogilby  and 
Sandf  ord,  Arthur  Taylor's  •  Glory  of  Begality,'  and  Planch^'s 
*  Begal  Records,'  or  the  few  surviving  copies  of  the  Form 
and  Order  of  the  Coronation  of  a  particular  sovereign. 
The  'Monumenta  Ritualia  Ecclesisd  Anglicanee'*  of  Mr 

*  A  second  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  Mr  Haskell's  work  was 
issued  in  1882. 
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William  Maskell,  first  published  in  184&-7,  led  the  way 
to  a  more  scientific  study  of  the  subject ;  and  the  issue  of 
the  full  text  of  the  manuscript  known  as  ^  liber  Begalis ' 
to  the  Roxburghe  Club  in  1870  was  a  useful  contribution, 
though  the  value  of  it  is  somewhat  discounted  by  an 
inadequate  introduction. 

The  first  work  undertaken  by  the  society  established 
in  1890  in  memory  of  Henry  Bradshaw,  late  University 
librarian  at  Cambridge,  *  for  the  editing  of  rare  liturgical 
texts,'  was  the  'Missale  ad  Usum  Ecdesie  Westmonas- 
teriensis,'  from  the  splendid  manuscript  in  the  possession 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  written  and 
illuminated  during  the  abbacy  of  Nicholas  Lytlington  in 
1384.  This  includes  the  ^  Ordo  Consecradonis  Regis '  and 
the  *  Ordo  Consecracionis  Begine  Sole,'  which  have  now, 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr  Wickham  Legg,  for  the  first 
time,  been  properly  collated  and  annotated  with  the  ver- 
sion given  in  *  liber  liegalis/  In  1892  the  Henry  Brad- 
shaw  Society  issued  to  its  members  another  important 
work,  *  The  Manner  of  the  Coronation  of  Ejng  Charles  the 
First,  1626,'  under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  Christopher 
Wordsworth.  This  contains,  besides  a  full  and  annotated 
text  of  the  coronation  service,  a  valuable  historical  intro- 
duction, together  with  a  series  of  appendixes  of  illustrative 
documents.  The  *  Coronation  Book  of  Charles  Y,'  also 
edited  for  the  Henry  Bradshaw  Society  in  1899  by  the 
Bev.  E«  S.  Dewick,  is  of  interest,  not  only  from  the  ex- 
ceeding beauty  of  the  manuscript  in  question,  now  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  but  for  the  interesting 
evidence  it  affords  of  the  close  correspondence  in  early 
times  of  the  coronation  offices  of  the  English  and  French 
kings.  By  the  further  publication  in  1900  of  *  Three 
Coronation  Orders,'  viz*  (1)  the  Coronation  Order  of 
William  and  Mary,  (2)  an  Anglo-French  version  of  *  liber 
BegaUs,'  and  (3)  the  Consecration  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
King,  tiie  Henry  Bradshaw  Society  has  conferred  upon 
students  the  boon  of  a  fairly  complete  series  of  texts  of 
the  coronation  office.  The  value  of  this  last  volume, 
which  has  been  issued  under  the  competent  editorship  of 
Dr  Wickham  Legg,  is  enhanced  by  a  number  of  useful 
api>endixe8  and  notes. 

The  accession  in  1901  of  His  Majesty  Sang  Edward  Vll 
has  produced,  as  was  to  be  exjMcted,  a  flood  of  litei»»ture 
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i*elatmg  to  coronations.  The  first  of  such  works  to  make 
its  appearance  was  the  Ber.  J.  H.  Pemberton's  *  Corona* 
tion  Service  according;  to  the  use  of  the  Church  of  England.' 
The  text  is  that  used  at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria 
in  1838,  prefaced  by  a  series  of  notes,  which,  however,  do 
not  seem  to  have  involved  much  original  research.  The 
popularity  of  the  book  is  nevertheless  attested  by  its 
having  reached  a  fourth  edition  and  been  doubled  in 
bulk,  with  an  additional  series  of  illustrations,  copied 
from  old  prints. 

But  by  far  the  best  of  recent  works  is  Mr  Leopold 
6.  Wickham  Legg's  *  English  Coronation  Records.'  The 
object  of  the  author  has  been  *  to  gather  into  one  volume 
a  series  of  documents  which  will  give  the  consecutive 
history  of  the  coronation  in  England,  from  the  earliest 
time  down  to  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria,'  and  right 
well  has  the  author  fulfilled  his  task.  The  result  is  a 
book  of  five  hundred  pages,  of  which  eighty-eight  are 
devoted  to  a  lucid  introduction.  The  documents  have 
been  selected  with  judgment,  and  include  a  chronological 
series  of  the  various  recensions  of  the  coronation  order, 
accompanied  by  such  detailed  accounts  of  the  rites  as 
illustrate  the  coronation  ceremonies  during  each  dynasty. 
Mr  Legg  apologises  for  having  added  translations  to  the 
French  and  Latin  documents.  But  surely  no  apology  is 
needed.  The  documents  printed  contain  many  words  and 
phrases  intelligible  only  to  an  expert,  and  the  student,  for 
whom  the  book  is  written,  will  be  saved  much  trouble  and 
investigation  by  their  being  thus  presented  to  him  in  an 
English  dress.  One  useful  feature  of  Mr  Legg's  work  is  a 
comparative  table  showing  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  from  time  to  time  in  the  coronation  ceremonies ;  and 
there  are  other  tables  showing  the  changes  in  the  corona- 
tion oath  and  in  the  form  for  the  coronation  of  the  queen- 
consort.  A  number  of  appropriate  illustrations  are  in- 
cluded, with  a  reproduction  in  gold  and  colours,  as  a 
frontispiece,  of  a  remarkable  illumination  of  an  English 
coronation  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  ceremony  of  the  coronation  of  the  King  of  England 
is  one  of  high  antiquity,  as  well  as  of  the  greatest  histori- 
cal importance.  It  has  come  down  to  us  with  all  its 
essential  parts  unchanged  from  certainly  the  ninth  century, 
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and  is  thus  at  least  a  thousand  years  old.  It  is  also  of 
importance  historically,  because  until  the  king  had. been, 
in  the  coronation  service,  elected,  anointed,  and  .crowned, 
of  old  time  he  was  not  king. 

For  this  reason  the  coronation  of  the  king  took  place 
as  soon  as  possible  after  his  ciccession.  From  the  Con- 
quest to  the  coronation  of  Greorge  II  the  interval  has 
varied  from  four  days,  as  in  the  case  of  Henry  I,  to  as 
many  as  nineteen  weeks  in  the  case  of  Mary  I ;  but  the 
usual  practice  has  been  not  to  allow  more  than  a  few 
weeks  to  elapse.  The  few  exceptions  can  be  explained  on 
reasonable  grounds.  Thus  Edward  I  succeeded  his  father 
in  November  1272,  but,  being  on  crusade,  he  was  not 
crowned  until  August  1274.  Henry  YI  was  a  child  of 
nine  months  old  at  his  accession  in  1422,  and  still  but  a 
child  when  he  was  crowned  in  1429.  In  the  case  of 
Charles  I  the  coronation  was  postponed  for  forty-four 
weeks  on  account  of  the  plague.  The  long  interval  at  the 
Restoration  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  necessity  for  making 
new  ornaments  and  regalia  ovdng  to  the  destruction,  of 
the  old  ones  by  order  of  the  Parliament ;  for  in  the  five 
succeeding  reigns  the  interval  varied  from  six  weeks  only 
in  1714  to  seventeen  weeks  in  1727.  Owing  partly  to  the 
growing  disregard  of  the  religious  and  constitutional  side 
of  the  ceremony,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
importance  attached  to  the  accompanying  pageant,  the 
last  five  coronations  have  been  postponed  for  as  many  as 
eleven,  eighteen,  fifteen,  twelve,  and  seventeen  *  months 
respectively  after  the  accession  of  the  sovereign.  Another 
cause  of  this  delay,  which  in  the  present  instance  has  had 
such  reg^ttable  consequences,  has  been  the  mistaken 
idea  that  the  formal  mourning  for  the  late  sovereign 
should  not  be  interrupted  by  a  national  act  which,  if  it  is 
of  importcmce  at  all,  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  king's  accession.  Another  distinctive  feature  of 
recent  coronations  has  been  the  enormous  concourse  of 
persons,  due  to  greatly  increased  facilities  for  travel, 
which  has  led,  among  other  things,  to  the  effort  to  crowd 
into  the  Abbey  Church  of  Westminster  many  more  people 
than  it  can  conveniently  hold,  and  has  necessitated  the 
III       -  I     ■  -  '        •  •  • ^ 

*  This  refers  to  the  date  (July)  originally  fixed  for  the  coronation  of 
King  Edward  VII. 
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piling  up  of  huge  stages  and  galleries  for  their  accommo- 
dation. It  is  matter  for  congratulation  that  on  the  present 
occasion  unusual  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  erection 
of  the  scaffolding,  so  as  to  avoid  injury  to  the  fabric  of 
the  venerable  Abbey  church  and  its  priceless  collection  of 
monuments. 

The  coronation  ceremonies  anciently  began  with  a 
great  procession,  in  which  the  king,  preceded  by  his 
officials,  the  judges,  and  the  peers  of  various  grades, 
and  accompanied  by  his  g^reat  officers  of  state,  rode 
bareheaded  from  the  Tower  of  London  through  the  City 
to  his  royal  palace  at  Westminster,  and  thus  offered  him- 
self to  be  seen  of  his  people.  The  last  occasion  of  such  a 
procession  was  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.  The  next 
day,  which  was  directed  to  be  always  either  a  Sunday  or 
some  holy-day,  the  king  was  arrayed  early  in  the  morning 
in  special  vestments,  in  view  of  his  anointing,  and  then 
came  down  into  Westminster  Hall.  Here  he  was  met  by 
all  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  the  realm,  and  lifted  by 
them  into  a  lofty  seat  in  the  form  of  a  marble  chair, 
adorned  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  set  upon  the  King's  Bench. 
Not  improbably  this  was  a  traditional  survival  of  the 
ancient  Teutonic  custom  of  raising  the  new  king  on  the 
shield ;  and  its  discontinuance  since  1820  is  much  to  be 
regretted. 

The  king  having  thus  been  elected  and  enthroned  by 
his  peers,  awaited  the  advent  of  the  regalia,  which  were 
brought  in  solemn  procession  by  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  and  the  chapter  and  quire  of  Westminster  from 
the  Abbey  church.  Another  procession  was  then  formed, 
and  the  king,  supported  by  two  bishc^m,  and  preceded  by 
the  bishops  and  clergy  and  the  nobles  of  the  realm,  with 
the  regalia  borne  before  him,  was  conducted  from  his 
palace  to  the  Abbey  church,  a  silken  canopy  being  carried 
above  him  by  sixteen  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

The  coronation  service,  which  now  began,  had  for  its 
object  the  confirmation  of  the  elected  prince  as  king.  An 
elevated  stage  having  accordingly  been  prepared  in  the 
quire  of  the  Abbey  church,  the  king  was  led  up  to  a  throne 
placed  thereon ;  and  the  metropolitan  or  bishop  who  wa.s 
to  consecrate  him  addressed  the  assembled  people  from 
the  four  sides  of  the  platform  in  turn,  enquiring  their  will 
and  consent  about  the  king's  consecration.      The  king'» 
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meanwhile,  stood  up  and  turned  himself  about  to  the 
people  addressed,  who  signified  their  approval  with  shouts 
of  assent.  It  was  the  mistaken  import  of  this  acclamation 
that  caused  the  Norman  soldiery,  at  the  coronation  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  to  fire  the  houses  roimd  the 
Abbey. 

The  king  next  took  a  solemn  oath  to  govern  his  people 
to  the  best  of  his  power.  In  the  earliest  versions  of  the 
service  this  took  the  form  of  a  threefold  promise :  (i)  to 
keep  peace  for  the  Church  of  Ood  and  all  Christian 
X>eople;  (ii)  to  repress  rapacity  and  all  iniquities  to  all 
degrees ;  and  (iii)  to  exercise  equity  and  mercy  in  all  judg- 
ments. In  *  liber  Regalis,'  and  the  later  orders,  the  oath 
takes  the  form  of  a  series  of  questions  put  to  the  king 
by  the  archbishop :  (i)  if  he  be  willing  to  keep  the  laws 
and  customs  of  England ;  (ii)  if  he  will  keep  peace  to  the 
Church  and  people ;  (iii)  if  he  will  cause  law,  justice,  and 
discretion,  in  mercy  and  truth,  to  be  executed  in  all  his 
judgments;  and  (iv)  if  he  will  respect  and  defend  the 
privileges  of  the  conmionalty.  The  king  was  further  re- 
quested to  respect  and  defend  the  privileges  of  the  bishops 
and  clergy.  The  policy  adopted  by  James  II  towards  the 
Church  of  England  led,  at  the  coronation  of  William 
and  Mary,  to  the  recasting  of  the  oath  in  its  present 
form,  wherein  the  king  promises  (i)  to  govern  his  people 
according  to  the  statutes  of  Parliament ;  (ii)  to  cause  law 
and  justice  and  mercy  to  be  executed  in  all  judgments ; 
and  (iii)  *  to  maintain  the  laws  of  Ood,  the  true  profession 
of  the  Gk>spel,  and  the  Protestant  Reformied  Religion 
established  by  Law,'  the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and 
government  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  bishop  and  clergy. 

The  king  having  taken  the  oath,  the  second  part  of 
the  service  was  begun.  This  part  contains  the  very 
essence  of  the  whole  ceremonial,  the  all-important  rite 
of  anointing.  The  anointing  of  the  king — as  Robert, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  explained  to  Henry  HI — is  not  a  gift 
wherewith  many  kings  are  adorned,  but  is  the  sign  of  the 
privilege  of  receiving  the  sevenfold  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  whereby  the  anointing  has  a  sacramental  character; 
though  the  bishop  is  careful  to  point  out  that  the  privilege 
does  not  in  any  way  raise  the  dignity  of  a  king  above, 
nor  even  to  the  level  of  a  priest,  or  give  him  power  to 
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perform  any  priestly  office.  So  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  UI  it  was  held  as  part  of  the  common  law  of 
England  that  the  king  who  had  been  anointed  with  the 
holy  oil  was  endowed  with  spiritual  jurisdiction ;  and  the 
learned  English  canonist,  William  Lyndwode,  in  the  reign 
of  the  sixth  Henry,  asserts  that  an  anointed  king  is  no 
mere  layman,  but  a  clerk  as  well  according  to  some.  So 
the  anointing  has  been  generally  regarded  as  the  means 
by  which  grace  is  given  to  the  sovereign  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  high  office,  whether  they  be  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical Even  to-day  the  anointing  is  preceded,  as  of 
old,  by  the  singing  of  *  Yeni  Creator ' ;  and  the  archbishop 
prays  that  the  king,  '  who  by  our  office  and  ministry  is 
now  to  be  anointed  with  this  oil  and  consecrated  king  of 
this  realm,'  may  be  strengthened  with  the  sevenfold  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  king  was  anciently  anointed  with  oil  on  the  head 
only,  but  in  later  times  on  the  hands  and  breast  also,  and 
for  some  time  on  the  shoulders  and  the  bend  of  the  arms 
as  welL  The  King  of  England  also  enjoyed,  with  the  Eang 
of  France,  the  special  privilege  of  being  further  anointed 
on  the  head  with  the  chrisma  or  cream.  This  seems  to 
have  been  done  at  least  as  early  as  the  coronation  of 
Edward  II,  and  was  continued  down  to  that  of  Elizabeth. 
The  Stewart  kings  were  anointed  with  cream  only,  and 
not  with  oil.  Since  the  Bevolution  oil  alone  aeems  to 
have  been  used.  As  the  king  was  partly  disrobed  for  the 
anointing,  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold  was  held  over  him 
meanwhile  by  four  Ejiights  of  the  Garter,  a  ceremony 
that  is  still  carried  on,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  for- 
gotten or  omitted  at  the  anointing  of  William  and  Mary. 
After  the  anointing,  linen  gloves  were  put  upon  the  king's 
hands,  and  a  linen  coif  was  placed  upon  his  head,  there  to 
remain  until  the  eighth  day ;  but  this  edifying  ceremony 
has  been  discontinued  for  several  coronations. 

The  third  part  of  the  service,  which  immediately 
followed,  consisted  of  the  delivery  of  the  royal  ornaments 
and  the  enthronisation.  Owing  to  the  quasi-spiritual 
character  which  was  held  to  have  been  conferred  upon 
the  king  by  his  anointing,  the  royal  ornaments  have  from 
an  early  date  been  of  a  peculiar  character.  They  included 
all  those  anciently  worn  by  a  deacon,  and  they  also 
closely  resembled  in  other  respects  those  put  upon  a  bishop 
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at  the  time  of  his  consecration.  There  was  also,  and  still 
is,  a  close  parallel  between  the  order  of  the  consecration 
of  a  bishop  and  the  order  of  the  coronation  or  consecra- 
tion of  a  king,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the 
two  rites.  The  colohium  sindonis  and  the  8ux)ertunica9 
which  were  first  put  upon  the  king,  correspond  to  the  alb 
and  the  tunicle  or  dalmatic  anciently  put  upon  a  bishop ; 
and  the  buskins  and  sandals,  which  followed,  are  also 
episcopal  ornaments.  Formerly  the  parallel  was  made 
closer  by  the  investiture  with  both  tunic  and  dalmatic. 

Next  the  king's  spurs  were  put  on,  and  he  was  girded 
with  the  sword,  and  then  he  was  invested  with  the  stole 
and  the  mantle  or  cope,  which  was  of  red  silk  woven  with 
golden  eagles  in  token  of  the  king's  temporal  authority 
as  Emperor  of  Britain.  The  presentation  of  the  spurs 
has  now  degenerated,  and  the  king's  heels  are  simply 
touched  with  them.  The  crowning  followed,  and  then  the 
investiture  with  the  ring  '  of  kingly  dignity  and  the  seal 
of  the  Catholic  Faith.' 

While  the  king's  hands  were  still  free,  he  divested 
himself  of  his  sword,  and  proceeding  to  the  altar  there 
presented  it  as  an  offering  to  Ood ;  but  it  was  immediately 
redeemed  by  an  earl  for  lOO^.,  and  borne  naked  before 
the  king  until  the  end  of  the  service.  The  gloves,  which 
like  the  ring  were  an  episcopal  ornament,  were  next  put 
upon  the  king;  and  then  there  were  delivered  to  him, 
into  his  right  hand  the  sceptre,  as  the  emblem  of  kingly 
power,  and  into  his  left  hand  the  rod  with  the  dove,  the 
symbol  of  equity  and  virtue.  Having  now  received  all 
the  royal  ornaments,  the  king  was  solemnly  enthroned 
by  the  bishops  and  nobles.  This  part  of  the  ceremony 
was  concluded  by  the  peers  of  the  realm  doing  their 
homage  and,  as  they  stood  round  the  king,  touching  his 
crown  in  token  of  fealty. 

If  the  queen  was  to  be  anointed  and  crowned  on  the 
same  day  as  the  king,  her  coronation  followed  the  homage. 
It  was  a  much  shorter  ceremony  than  the  coronation  of 
the  king,  and  consisted  of  the  introductory  prayers,  the 
anointing  on  the  head  and  breast,  the  investiture  with 
the  ring,  the  crowning,  and  the  delivery  of  the  sceptre,  to 
which  was  afterwards  added  the  ivory  rod  with  the  dove. 
No  special  robes  were  put  upon  the  queen. 

From  the  very  earliest  times  the  coronation  service 
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has  been  incorporated  with  the  Holy  Communion  office, 
and  at  first  was  imbedded  in  it  between  the  miaaa  catechu- 
menorum  and  the  miaaa  fidelium ;  but  from  the  twelfth 
century  down  to  the  coronation  of  James  11,  when  there 
was  no  communion  on  account  of  the  king  being  a  Roman 
Catholic,  the  coronation  service  preceded  the  other  rite. 
At  the  coronation  of  Willifiun  and  Mary,  when  great 
changes  were  made  in  the  service,  the  precedent  of 
pre-Norman  times  was  unconsciously  reverted  to  and 
has  since  continued. 

At  the  end  of  the  service  the  king  exchanged  his 
coronation  vestments  for  his  robes  of  state  of  purple 
velvet,  and  the  crown  wherewith  he  had  been  crowned — 
that  known  as  St  Edward's — ^for  his  own  crown.  Thus 
arrayed,  and  carrying  the  sceptre  and  rod,  he  returned  in 
procession  to  Westminster  Hall,  where  the  day's  pro- 
ceedings were  concluded  with  the  coronation  banquet, 
like  the  processions  from  the  hall  to  the  church  and 
back,  this  has  been  discontinued  since  1820. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  known  who  was  the  first 
Christian  prince  to  be  anointed  and  crowned  by  the 
bishops  of  the  Church ;  but  that  the  rite  was  borrowed 
from  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Jewish  Church  there 
can  be  little  doubt.  The  imposition  of  a  crown  or  diadem 
was  of  course  no  new  thing  to  western  nations ;  and,  soon 
after  the  emperors  became  Christian,  their  inauguration 
would  naturally  be  accompanied  by  sacred  rites  and  a 
blessing  at  the  hands  of  the  chief  bishop.  It  is,  however, 
uncertain  when  this  custom  arose ;  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  earlier  record  of  a  coronation  than  that  of  Leo  the 
Great  in  457,  or  of  his  son  Leo  11  in  474.  The  next 
recorded  instance  of  episcopcJ  coronation  is  that  of 
Justin  I.  This  emperor  was  crowned  twice :  first  by  the 
Patriarch  at  Constantinople  in  518;  and  secondly,  by 
Pope  John  11  when  he  visited  Constantinople  in  525. 
The  reign  of  his  successor  Justinian  was  also  inaugurated 
by  the  imposition  of  hands  by  the  Patriarch  Epiphanius ; 
and  thenceforth  the  crowning  of  the  emperors  by  the 
Patriarch  became  an  established  rule. 

The  earliest  recorded  instance  of  the  consecration  of 
a  king  at  the  hands  of  a  bishop  in  the  West  is  that  of  a 
British  prince,  Aidan,  who  ruled  over  the  Scottish  king- 
dom of  Dalriada  from  574  to  606.    An  account  of  it  given 
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in  Adamnan's  '  life  of  St  Columba '  (521-597),  written  in 
the  seventh  century,  relates  how  the  saint,  in  obedience 
to  a  divine  message,  ordained  (ordinavit)  Aidan  king  at 
lona,  £uid,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  head,  consecrated 
and  blessed  him.  The  statement  that  Columba  'ordained' 
the  king  is  significant ;  and  the  laying  on  of  hands  is  of 
interest  in  view  of  the  important  part  it  takes  in  the 
consecration  of  a  bishop. 

The  essential  part  of  the  consecration  of  a  Christian 
king  is  of  course  the  anointing.  For  almost  the  earliest 
evidence  of  this  we  again  turn  to  the  English  records. 
The  form  of  it  in  the  oldest  English  version  may  actually 
be  that  in  use  during  the  episcopate  of  Egbert,  Archbishop 
of  York  from  732  to  766 ;  and  the  references  to  the  king 
as  *  the  Lord's  anointed  *  in  the  canons  of  the  council  held 
at  *  Cealchyth '  in  785,  coupled  with  the  record  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  that  at  the  same  assembly 
Ecgferth,  the  son  of  King  Offa,  was  'hallowed  king' 
during  his  father's  lifetime,  show  that  the  ceremony 
was  an  established  custom.  Moreover,  it  is  important 
to  note  that  the  actual  word  recording  Ecgferth's 
hallowing,  'to  cyninge  geJicUgod,'  is  also  that  applied 
throughout  the  Chronicle  to  the  consecration  of  a 
bishop,  the  ceremonial  of  which  included  imposition  of 
hands,  the  anointing  of  the  hands  and  head,  delivery  of 
the  ring  and  staff,  and  enthronement.  That  enthroning 
also  followed  the  consecration  of  a  king  is  borne  out  by 
the  statement  in  the  Chronicle  that  in  795  Eardulf, 
King  of  Northumbria,  was  '  gebletsod  and  to  his  cynestole 
ahaf  en '  by  Archbishop  Eanbald  and  three  other  bishops. 

From  England,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  the  rite  of 
unction  seems  to  have  passed  into  France.  The  first  of 
the  Frankish  kings  of  whose  saering  there  is  any  credible 
record  is  King  Pepin,  who  was  twice  anointed ;  first  at 
Soissons  by  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz  in  752 ;  and  again, 
apparently  in  754,  by  Pope  Stephen  II  at  St  Denis,  together 
with  his  queen.  Bertha,  and  his  sons  Charles  (afterwards 
Charles  the  Great)  and  Carloman.  Charles  the  Great 
is  said  to  have  been  anointed  more  than  once :  first  with 
his  father  in  754 ;  again  on  the  death  of  Pepin  in  768 ; 
and  finally,  as  Emperor  of  the  West*  by  Pope  Leo  III 
at  Rome,  on  Christmas  Day  800.  The  rite  of  anointing, 
thus  firmly  established  in  the  West,  appears  to  have  been 
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followed  from  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great  hy  the  East 
also. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  different  versions  of  the 
English  coronation  order,  and  the  changes  made  in  it 
from  time  to  time.  The  oldest  known  service  for  the 
coronation  of  an  English  king  occurs  in  manuscripts  of 
the  ninth  century,  and  is  possibly  copied  from  the  ponti- 
fical of  Egbert,  Archbishop  of  York  from  732  to  766.  It 
is  interpolated  after  the  Gk>spel  in  a  mass  called  'the  mass 
for  a  king  on  the  day  of  his  hallowing,*  and  consists  of 
the  blessing  of  the  king,  the  sacring  or  anointing  of  the 
king's  head  with  oil,  the  delivery  of  the  sceptre  and  staff, 
and  the  imposition  of  the  crown  or  headpiece  {galea\ 
each  with  its  accompanying  blessing,  concluding  with 
the  acclamation  of  the  enthroned  king.  The  seven 
blessings  of  this  service,  with  the  collect,  *  Ghxl,  who 
providest,*  and  the  anthem,  *  Zadok  the  Priest,'  form  the 
basis  of  most  subsequent  coronation  services.  This  form 
not  improbably  orig^ated  in  England,  and  was  very 
likely  used  for  the  consecration  of  most  of  our  pre-Norman 
kings  down  to  and  including  Edward  the  Confessor. 

The  second  version  of  the  English  coronation  order  is 
found  in  a  number  of  manuscripts,  including  several  of 
the  eleventh  century,  and  may  have  been  the  form  used 
at  the  coronations  of  Harold  and  William  the  Conqueror. 
It  is  entitled  *  Consecratio  Regis,'  and  precedes  the  mass 
instead  of  being  interpolated  in  it.  It  is  the  first  that 
contains  the  direction  for  the  procession  and  the  oath ; 
it  also  directs  that  the  king  shall  be  invested  with  the 
ring  and  sword,  as  well  as  the  crown,  sceptre,  and  rod. 
This  version  is  the  first  which  includes  an  order  for  the 
consecration  of  a  queen-consort.  She  is  directed  to  be 
anointed  with  the  oil  of  holy  unction  upon  the  head,  as 
is  due  to  her  honour ;  to  be  adorned  with  a  ring  for  the 
integrity  of  her  faith ;  and  to  be  crowned  with  a  crown 
for  the  glory  of  eternity. 

The  third  version  of  the  coronation  order  dates  from  the 
twelfth  century.  like  the  preceding  version,  it  is  entitled 
'Consecratio  Regis,'  but  differs  from  it  considerably  in 
form,  though  not  in  substcmce,  no  fewer  than  six  of  the 
original  seven  blessings  being  superseded,  and  new  ones 
introduced.    It  is  the  first  that  contains  the  recognition 
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or  formal  election  of  the  king  by  his  people.  The  anoint- 
ing is  extended  to  the  hands,  breast,  shoulders,  and  elbows ; 
and  the  bracelets  (amiillce)  and  the  mantle  (pallium)  are 
added  to  the  ornaments. 

The  fourth  version  of  the  medieval  coronation  service 
is  that  represented  in  '  liber  RegaUs,'  a  manuscript  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  now  in  the  custody  of  the  Dean  of 
Westminster,  which  was  probably  written  for  use  at  the 
coronation  of  Richard  II,  and  perhaps  for  the  king  him- 
self. This  form,  which  presents  the  service  in  its  fullest 
development,  appears  to  have  been  used  first  at  the 
coronation  of  Edward  11 ;  but  the  version  then  followed 
has  only  short  rubrics  in  place  of  the  more  elaborate 
directions  of  '  Liber  Begalis.'  It  includes  practically  all 
the  preceding  form,  with  a  few  additional  prayers,  and, 
what  is  more  interesting,  the  restoration  of  five  out  of  the 
six  early  blessings  suppressed  in  the  third  version,  as  well 
as  the  ancient  collect, '  God,  who  providest.'  The  form  in 
'  Liber  Regalis '  is  preceded  by  directions  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Abbey  church,  the  procession  from  the 
Tower,  the  proceedings  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  the 
procession  thence  to  the  Abbey  church. 

The  order  of  the  coronation  service  in  '  Liber  Begalis ' 
continued  in  use  throughout  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  Queen  Elizabeth  being  the  last  of  our  sovereigns 
to  be  anointed  and  crowned  with  the  old  Latin  form. 
For  the  coronation  of  James  I  in  1603  'liber  Begalis* 
was  literally  translated,  and  it  was  so  used  in  its  new 
English  form,  and  otherwise  unaltered,  at  the  coronations 
of  Charles  I  and  Charles  II. 

The  accession  of  James  11  in  1685  brought  about  the 
first  serious  changes  in  the  English  coronation  order. 
James  himself  having  become  a  Boman  Catholic,  it  was 
not  possible  for  him  to  take  part  in,  or  communicate  at, 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  has  been  associated  with  our 
coronation  order  from  the  earliest  times.  Even  for  the 
anointing,  which  he  received,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
afterwards  to  obtain  absolution  from  Bome.  The  cele- 
bration of  the  Holy  Communion  was  therefore  omitted ; 
and,  to  conceal  the  mutilation  thus  caused  in  the  service, 
Archbishop  Sancroft  was  directed  to  revise  and  shorten 
it,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  too  long. 
Vol.  IW.—No.  391.  2  A 
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A  comparison  of  the  service  with  that  used  in  1660 
shows  that  Bancroft  went  a. good  deal  further  than  meee 
revifflon,  many  of.  the  prayers  heiz^  entirely  re-^wnttoa, 
though  the  change  is  not  at  first  observable,  owiag  taf  his 
retention  of  the  opening  words  of  the  older  forms. 
Bancroft  seems  also  to  have  greatly  disliked  *  the  old 
prayers  for  the  blessing  of  the  royal  ornaments;  he 
accordingly  omitted  that  for  the  blessiog  of  the  ring^  and 
converted  others  into  prayers  for  blessings  .upon  the 
wearer  of  the  oimament.  The  sequence  of  forms  also 
underwent  grave  changes.  The  first  part  of  the  servioe 
remained  unalte]:\ad ;  but.  in.  the  second;  part  the  andent 
piayiors  that  aceennpanied  i^ci  conseenation  of  tihe  hang 
wei»  moved,  with,  the  Iitany»  away  fnfnii  the  blessing  •of 
the  oil  and  the  anointing  to  an  earlier  part  of  the  servioe, 
•and  reduced  in  number.  The  thirds  part  was  shortened 
by.  omitting  several  of  the  prayers. 

'  One  new  feature  in  the  servioe  was  the  deliviesy  o£  the 
orb  with  the  'imperial  robe.'  This.innovationican'  only 
be  set  down  to  ignorance  on  the  jiart  of  Dr-Sancnoft.  'Qe 
aeems  to  have  been  unaware  <  that  the  orb  with  theeroas 
and  the  sceptre  with  the  cross  were  interohaogeaUe  forms 
of  I  one  and  the  same  ornament ;  the  orb  withr  thei  cross 
being  iqpparently  the  fenn  of  the  scq[>tre  iTthieh  (was 
usually  delivered  to  the  king  after  the  anointing,. while 
the  sceptre  with  the  cross  was*  xnore  convenient.  in>  form 
for  the  long  to  carry  in  procession  when  he  exchanged 
his  vestments  and  crown  at  the. end  of  the-servaoe. 
Owing  to'this  failure  to  recognise  the  identic  of  the 
two  ornaments,  Eong  James  11  departed  from  the>ohareh 
canying.  the  sceptre  with,  the  eroas  in  his  right  haod,  and 
the  orb  witii  the  cress  ini  his  left,  that  is,  the  same  qrm- 
>  bol  in  both  hands.    The  error  still  remains  unreotified. 

The  accession  of  'WiUieun  III  and  Mary  Il-was.tlie 
excuse '  for  further  alteration  •  in  the  co]x>nation  order. 
iThe  reasons  for  this  weret  twof6UL  In  the  first  (dace,  it 
was? felt  that  the i  service:  onight  to  be  so  framed)  that  in 
future  no  Soman  Catholic  could  be  crowned  i  King  of 
Bngland.  In  the  second  place,  the  fact  that  the  queen 
was  not  a  queenKxmsort  but  queen-rognant  introduoed 
an  dement  into  the  servioe  that  had  never  before  occurred 
in  the  histoid  of  England;  conseqpimtly  aU.  the  .parts 
peculiar  to  the  consecration  and  anointing land  the: crown- 
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i»g'  of  theiking.Jhad  to<  be  duplicated  fori  the  .qt^eesiyfor 
whoooi  alao  a  seoond  set  of  the  royal  omameiitB.  and 
regalia  had  to  be  provided. 

The  revision  of  the  service  was  entrusted  to  the  Bishop 
of  London,  Dr  Compton,  whose  changes  were  quite  as 
considerable  as  those  made  by  Dr  Sancrdft  in  1685.  The 
most  important  of  them  were  (1)  the  alteration  in  the  oath 
already  mentioned ;  (2)  the  interpolation  of  the  corona- 
tion in  the  communion  service,  immediately  after  the 
creed  and  sermon,  thus  unconsciously  reverting  to  the 
precedent  of  the  earliest  version  of  the  coronation  order ; 
and  (3)  the  omission  of  all  the  prayers  consecrating  the 
king  and  queen  before  the  anointing,  with  the  exception 
of  *Gk)d,  who  providest,'  which  retained  the  place  in 
the  Litany  to  which  it  had  been  relegated  in  1685. 
Other  changes  were  the  putting  off  of  the  crowning  until 
the  delivery  of  all  the  otiier  ornaments,  thus  making  it 
the  climax  of  the  service ;  and  the  altering  of  some  of  the 
prayers.  An  innovation  that  followed  the  crowning  was 
the inresentation  of  the  Hbly  Bible  to  the  king  and  queen; 
this  was  perhaps  suggested  by  the  corresponding  delivery 
of  the'  Bible  at  the  consecration  of  a  bishop.  The  corona- 
tion service' for 'William  and  Mary  has  prefixed  to  it  a 
special  otder'for  morning  prayer  on  the  day  of  the 
coronation.  Li  view  of  the  long  <  wait  now  considered 
necessarjr  between  the  admission  of  the  congregation  and 
the  beginning  of  the  coronation  service,  this  very  proper 
feature  might' with  advantage  be  revived. 

'  Since '  1689  the  Bnglil^h-  coronation  order  has  remained 
virtually  the  same  in  arrangement,  though  some  verbal 
alterations  have*  been  made  in  the  prayers,  mostly  in'  1761. 
The  form  and  order  put  forth  for  the  coronation  6f 
their  Majesties '  King  Edward'  YII  and  Queen  Alexandra 
is  practically  the  same  as  that  used  in  1831,  but  the  fir^t 
oblation  is  moved  away  from  the  place  after  the  recogni- 
tion, which  it  has  occupied  for  nearly  six  centuries,  to  the 
offertory,  where  it  takes  the  place  of  the  second  oblation. 
The  litany  is  also  shortened,  and  the  ten  commandments 
omitted.  The  ancient  collect,  *0  Gk)d,  who  providest,' 
which  has  come  down*  to  us  from  the  earliest  form  of  the 
coronation  service;  and  has,  since  1685,  formed  part  i>f  the 
Litany,  is.  inserted  after  the  collect  for  purity  in  the  oom- 
mumQ]iiservioe,.inithe  plaoe  ^f  tbe  litixqgioal.coUaot.    13ie 
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anointing,  which,  at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria,  was 
on  the  head  only,  is  now  again  to  be,  as  formerly,  on  the 
head,  breast,  and  hands. 

Mention  has  been  made  above  of  the  correspondence  of 
the  coronation  offices  of  the  English  and  Frankish  kings. 
In  early  times  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  two  services  were 
identical ;  and  the  seven  blessings  of  our  oldest  order  are 
the  same  as  the  '  Benedictiones    super  regem   noviter 
electum '  to  be  found  in  a  part  of  the  well-known  Leofric 
missal,  written  in  Lotharingia  early  in  the  tenth  century. 
The  second  version  of  the  English  form  has  also  its  parallel 
in  an  order  *  ad  benedicendum  regem  Francorum '  of  the 
tenth  century.    This  is  identical  throughout,  both  in  form 
and  substance,  with  the  English  order.  It,  moreover,  con- 
tains strong  internal  evidence  of  having  been  borrowed 
from  the  English  form,  as  may  be  seen,  for  instance,  in 
the  reference  in  one  prayer  to  St  Gregory  as  '  Anglorum 
apostolicus.*    In  the  thirteenth  century  a  new  form  of  the 
sacring  was  brought  into  France.    It  closely  resembles 
the  third  version  of  the  English  service,  even  to  the  super- 
session of  the  older  liturgical  forms  by  new  ones.    The 
crowning  in  this  French  version  takes  place  after,  instead 
of,  as  hitherto,  before  the  delivery  of  the  sceptres. 

The  fullest  development  of  the  service  for  the  sacring 
of  the  French  kings  is  contained  in  the  ^  Coronation  Book 
of  Charles  Y,'  written  and  historiated  in  1365,  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  manuscript  is  disting^uished  by  a 
splendid  series  of  thirty-eight  illuminatit>ns,  supple- 
mentary to  the  rubrics,  and  forming  an  aknost  con- 
tinuous picture  of  the  whole  ceremoniaL*  A  comparison 
of  the  French  form  with  that  in  the  English  ^Liber  Begalis ' 
shows  that,  although  the  two  services  differ  in  arrange- 
ment, they  are  veiy  similar  in  matter. 

The  French  service  began  on  the  day  before  the  corona- 
tion with  the  reception  of  the  king  by  the  archbishop 
and  clergy  at  the  west  door  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
Bheims.  After  praying  in  the  church,  the  king  passed 
the  night  in  the  archiepiscopal  palace.  In  the  morning 
the  bishops  of  Laon  and  Beauvais  went  in  procession  to 
the  palace,  and,  after  a  short  preliminary  service  in  the 

*  In  the  Bradahaw  Society's  edition  seven  of  the  pictures  are  reproduced 
in  gold  and  oolonrs,  and  the  whole  series  Is  also  given  in  autotype. 
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king's  chamber,  conducted  him  to  the  church,  and  there 
presented  him  to  the  archbishop.  The  simple  preparing 
of  the  oil  and  cream  for  the  anointing  by  the  sacrist  of 
Westminster,  in  the  English  rite,  was  represented  in 
France  by  a  more  elaborate  ceremony.  The  holy  ampul 
was  at  this  point  brought  in  by  the  monks  of  St  Kemy  in 
procession,  with  crosses  and  lights,  the  sacred  relic  itself 
being  carried  by  the  abbot  under  a  silken  canopy  borne 
up  by  four  monks  in  albs.  It  was  then  met  by  the  arch- 
bishop and  bishops,  and  solemnly  brought  to  the  altar. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  the  abbot  of  St  Remy,  mounted 
on  a  white  palfrey,  rode  up  the  cathedral  church  to  the 
quire  door  carrying  the  ampul.  The  archbishop  having 
administered  the  oath  to  the  king,  the  'Te  Deum*  was 
sung  instead  of  the  '  Yeni  Creator '  of  the  English  rite ; 
and  then  the  king  wa«  stripped  of  his  outer  robe  for  the 
anointing,  leaving  him  arrayed  in  a  red  silk  tunic  and 
shirt,  with  the  necessary  slits  for  the  unction.  The 
buskins  were  then  put  on  him  by  the  Great  Chamberlain, 
and  the  spurs  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Next  the  king 
was  girded  by  the  archbishop  with  the  sword,  which  was 
immediately  ungirded  and  unsheathed,  and  delivered  into 
the  king's  hand.  It  was  then  offered  by  the  king  at  the 
altar,  but  was  forthwith  returned  to  him  by  the  arch- 
bishop, and  given  to  the  Marshal  of  France  to  carry  until 
the  end  of  the  service.  The  archbishop  having  prepared 
the  cream  by  mixing  with  it,  on  a  paten,  a  particle  of  the 
sacred  oil  taken  out  of  the  holy  ampul  with  a  golden 
needle,  the  litany  was  sung;  and  then  the  archbishop 
proceeded  to  anoint  the  king,  on  the  head,  breast,  between 
the  shoulders,  and  in  the  bows  of  the  arms,  'Unxerunt 
Salomonem'  being  sung  meanwhile.  The  king  received 
the  unction  kneeling.  The  openings  of  the  shirt  and 
tunic  having  been  closed,  the  Great  Chamberlain  invested 
the  king  with  the  royal  tunic  and  mantle  of  blue,  woven 
with  golden  fleura  de  lis.  The  king  was  then  anointed  on 
the  hands ;  and  the  archbishop,  having  blessed  the  gloves 
and  sprinkled  them  with  holy  water,  put  them  on  the 
king.  The  delivery  of  the  ring,  the  sceptre,  and  the  rod 
followed ;  and  then  the  king  received  the  crown  kneeling. 
Finally,  the  king  was  led  by  the  archbishop  and  the 
nobles  to  his  throne,  which  was  set  up  on  a  lofty  stage 
in  the  middle  of  the  quire,  and  there  enthroned. 
Vol.  196.— iVo.  391.  2  B 
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The  coronatiou  of  the  queen  closely  resembled  that  iu 
the  English  order ;  but  the  crowning,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
king,  took  place  after  the  delivery  of  the  sceptre  and  rod, 
and  the  anointing  was  done  with  a  golden  style. 

At  the  mass  which  followed,  the  king  and  queen  laid 
aside  their  crowns  during  the  singing  of  the  Gospel.  The 
king  and  queen  did  not  communicate  until  the  mass  wa« 
ended ;  they  then  received  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds, 
the  king  first  kissing  the  archbishop's  hand.  The  service 
concluded  with  the  blessing  of  the  Oriflamme. 

The  form  and  order  of  the  service  as  given  in  the 
*  Coronation  Book  of  Charles  V '  continued  to  be  that  under 
which  all  succeeding  kings  of  France  were  crowned,  with 
only  a  few  slight  alterations,  such  as  the  addition,  in  1484, 
of  an  anthem  when  the  holy  ampul  was  brought  into  the 
cathedral  church. 

To  return  once  more  to  the  English  rite.  It  will  be 
seen,  as  Mr  Licgg  has  pointed  out,  that  the  significance  of 
the  coronation  has  not  really  varied  to  any  great  degree 
during  the  whole  length  of  the  history  of  that  service. 
Throughout  the  medieval  period  the  idea  of  its  likeness 
to  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  continued  ;  but  the  changes 
of  the  seventeenth  century  suggest  that  by  that  time  this 
likeness  had  been  forgotten,  though  the  structure  of  the 
service  continued  to  show  it.  It  was  this  likeness  to  an 
episcopal  consecration,  with  its  accompanying  unction, 
which  formerly  gave  to  the  anointing  of  the  king  its  pre- 
eminent position.  Since  the  disappearance  of  the  unction 
from  the  ordinal  or  consecration  service  for  English 
bishops,  the  royal  anointing  has  decreased  in  import- 
ance ;  and  the  alterations  of  1685  show  that  the  crowning 
had  then  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  central  act  of  the 
service,  a  fact  emphasised  in  1689  and  since  by  the  de- 
livery of  the  crown  after  all  the  other  ornaments. 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  recent  issue  of  so 
much  instructive  literature  on  the  subject  will  lead  in 
future  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
coronation  service  and  its  bearing  upon  the  history  of 
England. 
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the  Liverpool  Vigilance  Committee.  Nottingham :  The 
Licensing  Laws  Information  Bureau. 

5.  Popular  Control  of  the  Liqwor  Traffic.  By  Dr  E.  R.  L. 
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6.  The  Comm^onwealth  as  Publican;  an  ExaminaUon  of 
the  Gothenburg  System.  By  John  Walker.  Westminster: 
Constable,  1902. 

7.  Drink^  Temperance^  and  Legislation.  By  Arthur  Shad-* 
well.    London :  Longmans,  1902. 

8.  Report  of  the  Central  PvbUc-house  Trust  Association 
{October  31, 1901),  and  Supplement  {February  28, 1902). 

9.  Final  Report  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  appointed 
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Latbs  relating  to  the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors.  1899. 
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And  other  works. 

The  student  whose  sustained  patience  may  bear  him 
through  the  long  history  of  temperance  legislation  from 
the  time  of  Edward  YI,  when  the  licensing  system  was 
first  established,  until  the  present  day,  cannot  but  be 
saddened  by  the  story  of  this  protracted  struggle  with 
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the  evils  of  the  drink  traffic^  a  struggle  reaching  through 
nearly  four  hundred  years  of  national  history ;  for  in  it 
there  is  all  the  pathos  of  a  great  and  noble  conscienoe 
wrestling  ineffectually  with  a  besetting  sin.  The  uniform 
failure  of  Act  after  Act  to  do  more  than  temporarily 
allay  the  abuses  which  it  was  intended  to  root  out  will 
leave  its  impression  on  his  mind,  but  he  will  appreciate 
the  steady  growth  of  a  deeper  and  broader  recognition 
among  the  people  of  the  far-reaching  evils  which  intem- 
perance has  fastened  on  the  nation. 

Had  we  only  the  Statute-book  before  us  on  which  to 
base  an  estimate  of  the  attention  given  to  the  temperance 
problem  since  the  rejecticm  by  Parliament  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt*s  Local  Control  Bill  in  1805,  we  might  be  led  to 
conclude  that  the  nation,  wearied  by  the  persistent  agita- 
tion of  extreme  doctrines  and  preoccupied  by  the  South 
African  war,  had  turned  its  thoughts  away  from  such 
questions  altogether;  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  last 
five  years  have  been  remarkably  full  of  activity  and  solid 
work  and  thought  in  the  cause  of  temperance — an  activity, 
moreover,  which  is  characterised  by  a  tendency  to  question 
qild  ideals,  by  the  exploration  of  new  paths  for  experiment, 
and  by  the  influx  of  a  large  volume  of  moderate  opinion 
into  a  field  hitherto  fiUed  by  the  loud  battle  between  the 
extreme  Prohibitionists  on  Uie  one  side  and  the  advocated 
of  the  '  trade '  on  the  other.  This  period  has  seen  three 
salient  events  in  this  connexion :  firstly,  the  appearance 
of  the  Reports  which  are  the  outcome  of  the  long  and 
laborious  investigation  into  the  operation  of  the  Liquor 
Licensing  Laws  by  the  Boyal  Commission  presided  over 
by  Lord  Peel ;  secondly,  the  publication  and  wide  interest 
excited  by  Messrs  Bowntree  and  Sherwell's  book,  'The 
Temperance  Problem  and  Social  Reform';  and  thirdly, 
the  birth  of  a  new  movement  in  practical  temperance 
reform  called  the  Public-house  Trust  Movement,  which  is 
associated  with  the  name  of  Lord  Grey. 

The  eleven  ample  Blue-books  in  which  the  vast  inquiry 
and  the  final  reports  of  Lord  Peel's  Commission  are 
recorded  for  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  future  legis- 
lators, form  a  mine  of  historical,  critical,  and  statistical 
wealth  on  the  subject  of  the  Liquor  Licensing  Laws  the 
magnitude  of  which  has  never  before  been  equalled.  It 
is  difficult  to  decide  whether  it  is  a  matter  to  deplore  or 
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the  reverse  that  at  the  last  sittings  differences  arose 
among  the  conunissioners  which  led  to  the  issue  of  two 
separate  reports.  A  unanimous  report — if  such  a  concord 
between  all  the  shades  of  opinion  represented  on  the  Com- 
mission, from  the  prohibitionist  views  of  Mr  Whittaker 
on  the  one  hand  to  the  militant  trade  advocacy  of  Mr  C. 
Walker  on  the  other,  were  ever  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility — ^would  certainly  have  carried  immense  weight; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,*  recommendations  resulting  from 
the  compromise  of  so  many  diverse  views  might  have 
fallen  into  that  colourless  and  ansBmic  condition  that 
often  characterises  resolutions  framed  on  the  wisdom  of 
a  middle  course. 

These  two  reports — ^the  Majority  Report,  signed  by  the 
conmiissioners  holding  moderate  views.  Lord  Windsor, 
Sir  Algernon  West,  Mr  Andrew  Johnson,  and  others,  as 
well  as  by  the  trade  members ;  and  the  Minority  Report, 
drafted  by  Xiord  Peel,  and  signed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Mr  Caine,  Mr  Whittaker,  and  the  extreme 
temperance  members  of  the  Commission — ^reflect  the  views 
of  the  two  most  prominent  types,  the  prohibitionist  type 
and  the  moderate  type  of  temperance  opinion  at  the 
present  day ;  and  we  may  accept  the  most  salient  points 
dealt  with  in  the  two  reports,  when  taken  together,  as 
indicating  the  questions  that,  at  the  moment,  stand  in 
the  forefront  of  temperance  politics  These  questions  are  : 
the  very  complex  problem  of  compensation ;  the  question 
of  the  reduction  of  licenses ;  the  regulation  of  clubs ;  and 
those  purely  restrictive  measures  advocated  by  the  ex- 
treme temperance  party,  that  is  to  say,  prohibition,  Sun- 
day-closing, and  shorter  hours  of  sale.  We  have  not 
included  the  serving  of  children,  for,  having  recently  been 
the  subject  of  legislation  in  the  Child  Messenger  Act, 
this  matter  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  temperance  questions  of  the  day.  The  question  of 
the  reform  of  the  licensing  authority  hardly  yields  in  im- 
portance to  any  of  the  above ;  but  to  consider  it  here 
would  be  to  enter  the  labyrinth  of  that  mass  of  uncodified 
legislation  known  as  the  Licensing  Laws,  a  task  altogether 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  article. 

In  whatever  direction  reform  is  to  move,  it  must, 
at  the  outset,  encounter  the  barrier  of  'compensation.' 

2  c  2 
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Whether  we  contemplate  reducing  licenses  or  abolishing 
them,  or  placing  them  under  municipal  or  state  control, 
the  first  step  must  always  be  to  dispose  of  the  question 
whether  or  not  compensation  shall  be  given  to  the  dis- 
possessed licensee ;  and,  if  it  is  given,  on  what  basis  of 
calculation  it  is  to  be  reckoned,  and  from  what  source  the 
necessary  funds  are  to  be  raised.    It  is  round  this  vexed 
question,  entangled  as  it  is  with  argiunents  of  law,  of 
equity,  and  of  precedent,  that  the  trade  has  thrown  up  its 
strongest  entrenchments.    The  far-seeing  and  eminently 
worldly-wise  generalship  of  its  leaders  and  of  the  power- 
ful bodies,  such  as  the  Licensed  Victuallers*  Central  Pro- 
tection Society  of  London,  which  shape  the  policy  and 
organise  the  forces  of  the  trade,  has  recognised  the  great 
strategical  advantages  which  this  question  offers  as  a 
defensive  position,  and  has  chosen  '  compensation '  as  the 
ground  on  which  to  accept  battle.    Once  let  Parliament 
recognise  that  the  tenure  of  a  license  carries  with  it  a 
l^al  vested  right  to  compensation  in  the  event  of  its 
being  extinguished,  and   the   position  of   the  trade   is 
enormously  strengthened  i^ainst  assaults  of  any  kind; 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that,  next  to  the  agricultural 
interest,  the  liquor  trade  represents  by  fax  the  largest 
and  wealthiest  interest  in  this  country ;  and  any  measure 
that,  by  diminishing  the  consumption  of  liquor,  would 
touch  the  pockets  of  the  trade,  would  always  find  itself 
face  to  face  with  a  legal  demand  for  compensation,  on  a 
scale  to  which  the  £20,000,000  paid  by  the  nation  to  the 
dispossessed  slave-owners  of  the  West  Indies  would  be  a 
mere  trifle. 

The  claim  of  the  trade  is  that  a  dispossessed  licensee 
has  a  legal  and  vested  right  to  be  compensated  at  the  full 
price  which  his  house  would  fetch,  or  which  it  has  fetched, 
in  the  open  market.  This  claim  is  based  on  the  following 
considerations — that,  though  the  license  is  nominally  only 
granted  for  one  year,  the  custom  of  licensing  magistrates 
for  many  years  past  has  amounted,  in  practice,  to  estab- 
lishing a  certainty  that  a  license  will  always  be  renewed, 
except  in  cases  of  misconduct:  that  this  practice  has  given 
a  security  of  tenure  to  the  licensee  which  makes  his  license 
a  marketable  asset,  and  that  for  years  past  a  traffic  on 
a  very  large  scale  has  taken  place  in  licenses,  most  of  the 
present  holders  having  paid  very  highly  for  their  licenses : 
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that  this  state  of  things  and  the  right  of  dispossessed 
licensees  to  receive  compensation  has  been  recognised  by 
municipalities,  which  invariably  pay  the  full  market  value 
of  the  licensed  house  when  it  has  to  be  taken  in  the 
course  of  town  improvements,  and  that  Parliament  itself 
in  many  enactments  has  also  recognised  this,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  levy  of  death-duties  on  the  property  of 
deceased  owners  of  licensed  houses.  The  extreme  view  on 
the  opposite  side,  held  by  the  leaders  of  total-abstinence 
and  prohibitionist  opinion,  and  by  such  bodies  as  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance  and  the  National  Temperance 
Federation,  is  that,  a  license  being  granted  for  one  year 
only,  no  question  of  compensation  can  arise  on  its  ex- 
tinction at  the  end  of  any  year ;  that  there  is  by  law  no 
property  in  a  license,  and  it  cannot  be  bequeathed  i  that 
in  cases  where  the  magistrates  have  found  it  necessary 
to  reduce  the  number  of  licenses  because  the  neighbour- 
hood does  not  require  them,  they  have  exercised  their 
legal  right  to  extinguish  these  licenses  without  giving 
any  compensation. 

The  problem  is  largely  affected  by  the  growth  of  a 
system  of  trading  known  as  the  *  tied-house  system.'  It 
is  probable  that  at  the  present  moment  as  many  as  seventy- 
five  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  licensed  houses  in  England 
are  '  tied '  to  brewers ;  that  is  to  say,  have  been  bought  by 
brewers,  or  are  financed  by  them,  on  terms  which  secure 
that  the  liquors  sold  shall  be  supplied  from  their  breweries. 
This  plan  of  trading,  though  it  has  been  in  existence  here 
and  there  for  the  past  Mty  years,  has  latterly  grown 
to  enormous  dimensions,  owing  partly  to  the  custom 
of  home-brewing  having  fallen  into  disuse,  but  mainly 
on  account  of  the  conversion  of  the  greater  number  of 
the  large  breweries  into  limited  companies.  It  must  be 
nearly  twenty  years  ago  that  the  partners  in  the  great 
concern  of  Ghiinness  and  Co.  decided  to  offer  their  business 
to  the  public.  No  sooner  was  the  prospectus  issued  than 
the  phenomenal  success  of  the  venture  was  apparent. 
The  shares  were  subscribed  for  nsiany  times  over,  and 
afterwards  rose  in  value  to  something  like  three  times 
the  issue  price.  The  other  large  breweries  in  the  country 
were  not  long  in  adopting  the  same  policy;  and,  one  after 
the  other,  their  undertakings  were  sold  to  the  public  at 
enormous  premiums.    The  directors  in  each  case  found 
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themselvee  witib  a  large  margin  of  capital  on  their  hands, 
in  excess  of  what  conld  be  profitably  employed  in  the 
business  proper,  for  which  it  was  necessary  to  find 
an  outlet  that  would  bring  increased  trade  md  secure 
the  larger  profits  required  to  provide  a  diyidend  on  the 
larger  capitaL  The  outlet  was  found  in  the  purchase  of 
public-houses  in  which  to  sell  the  liquor  brewed  by  the 
company — an  expedient  which  provided  a  profitable  in- 
vestment for  capital  as  well  as  a  means  of  increasing 
the  trade.  The  competition  between  rival  companies  to 
secure  houses  became  acute;  and  the  prices  of  licensed 
houses  were  forced  up  to  extraordinarily  infiated  figures, 
of  which  the  following,  among  innumerable  instances, 
will  serve  as  a  fair  illustration.  The  *  Crooked  Billet,*  a 
fully  licensed  house  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  was  put  up  to 
auction  in  1806.  The  first  bid  was  for  10,0001.,  and  it  was 
knocked  down  for  15,8002.  The  same  house  forty  years 
earKer  had  been  sold  for  OOOZ.,  and  no  important  struc- 
tural improvements  had  been  made  in  the  intervaL 

It  is  obvious  that  these  conditions  have  combined  to 
increase  the  temptation  to  push  the  sale  of  beer  sometimes 
by  ill^timate  means.  A  brewery  that  has  paid  a  h^h 
price  for  a  house  naturally  looks  keenly  to  the  tenant  to 
sell  enough  beer  to  return  a  dividend  on  the  excessive 
capitaL  This  is  one  of  the  evils  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
*  tied-house  system.'  Again,  it  is  said  that  brewers  who 
have  secured  an  outlet  for  their  beer  do  not  pay  the 
same  attention  to  quality  and  care  in  brewing  as  they 
did  when  their  products  had  to  hold  their  own  in  a  free 
market.  The  system  has  been  universally  condemned, 
not  only  by  several  select  committees  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  but  by  a  practically  unanimous  public  opinion. 
It  seems  to  be  based  on  an  ever-pressing  call  to  extend 
business  and  profits — a  call  to  which  even  the  most 
scrupulous  of  publicans  cannot  be  altogether  deaf,  and 
in  which,  unfortunately,  a  large  section  of  the  public  is 
now  interested.  But  it  is  not  with  this  aspect  of  the 
'  tied-house  system '  that  we  have  to  concern  ourselves, 
so  much  as  with  its  bearing  on  the  compensation  question. 

The  question  of  compensation  is  largely  affected  by 
the  fact,  not  only  that  many  of  the  present  holders  of 
licenses  have  paid  abnormal  and  inflated  prices  for  them, 
but  that,  owing  to  the  large  breweries  having  now  been 
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formed  into  limited  companies,  their  shares  are  distributed 
among  the  more  influential  classes  of  the  population; 
consequently  the  effect  of  any  decision  that  Parliament 
may  come  to  on  this  question  does  not  merely  touch  the 
brewing  trade,  but  concerns  an  enormous  number  of 
interested  persons  representing  a  large  voting  power. 
The  trade,  therefore,  in  choosing  *  compensation*  as  its 
position  for  battle,  has  chosen  wisely.  It  does  not 
propose  to  waste  energy  and  resouroes  on  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  actual  reforms  that  may  be  mooted ;  its 
attitude  is  well  reflected  in  the  remarks  which  Messrs 
Walker  and  Hyslop — ^trade  members  of  Lord  Peel's  Oom-* 
mission — ^preflx  to  the  ample  reservations  they  have  made 
on  the  Majority  Report.  After  paying  grandiloquent 
homage  to  *  the  great,  honest,  and  untiring  exertions  that 
are  continually  being  made  for  the  moral  and  social 
advancement  of  the  people/  they  continue : 

'As  representatives  of  our  class,  we  can  truly  say  on  their 
behalf  that  they  would  hail  with  the  greatest  possible  satis- 
faction reasonable  legislation  on  the  principles  of  justice  and 
equity,  so  that  in  the  true  spirit  of  compromise  (and  whilst 
asstiring  to  them  the  preservation  of  their  legitimate  worldly 
possessions)  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  difBoult  and  com* 
plicated  question  may  be  arrived  at.' 

The  nature  of  this  *  true  spirit  of  compromise  *  becomes 
apparent  in  a  later  paragraph,  where  they  suggest  that 
the  compensation  to  be  paid  shall  be  at  the  full  market 
value,  and  shall  come  entirely  out  of  public  funds,  for, 
they  add, '  it  would  be  intolerable  that  the  trade  should 
be  further  taxed.* 

The  two  reports  of  the  Boyal  Conmiission  agree  in  so 
far  as  they  recommend  that  any  funds  for  compensation 
shall  be  levied  from  the  trade  itself ;  but  on  the  questions 
of  the  justice  of  the  trade's  claim  to  a  vested  right  to  com- 
pensation, and  of  the  extent  to  which  the  claim  to  be  paid 
at  full  market  value  jxia,y  be  equitably  considered,  they 
are  widely  divergent.  We  have  already  stated  the  main 
arguments  of  the  advocates  on  either  side.  The  Majority 
commissioners,  without  attempting  to  weigh  too  nicely 
the  whole  of  these  arguments,  express  their 

*  general  adhesion  to  the  principles  of  compensation  equivalent 
to  the  fair,  intrizisic  selling  value  gt  the  license  and  good-will 
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apart  from  the  extreme  inflation  of  prices  caused  in  some 
cases  by  excessive  competition.*  This  they  do  *  on  the  general 
ground  of  justice  and  expediency.' 

The  Minority  comniissioners  approach  the  subject  in 
a  sterner  spirit.  They  sift,  and  in  some  cases  select  for 
quotation,  the  arguments  and  evidence  of  iwurticular 
wiiaiesses  in  a  manner  which  i)erhai>s  implies  a  certain 
anxiety  lest  those  arguments  which  tell  i^ainst  the  trade 
should  lose  weight  for  want  of  a  forcible  setting.  The 
claim  of  the  trade  to  full  market  value  compensatioQ 
cannot,  they  say,  *  be  for  one  moment  entertained  * ;  and 

*  the  truth  is  the  exact  contrary  to  the  assumption  of  a  vested 
interest  in  a  public-house  license.  It  cannot  be  too  clearly 
laid  down  that  the  license  lasts  for  one  year  and  no  longer. . . . 
The  only  possible  conclusion  is  that  the  claim  to  compensatioQ 
rests  on  no  legal  f  otmdation  whatever.' 

Yet,  in  consideration  of  the  opinion,  which  has  been  very 
generally  held,  that  there  is  by  law  a  vested  interest  in 
a  license— a  belief  which  has  been  encouraged  by  the 
usual   practice    of    the    licensing    justices    in   granting 
renewals  without  question  year  after  year — ^they  recom- 
mend that, '  as  a  matter  of  grace  and  expediency,  though 
not  of  right,  some  allowance  should  be  made  for  this.' 
The  compensation  they  suggest  is  a  sum  equivalent  to 
seven  years*  purchase  of  the  annual  rateable  value  of 
the  licensed  houses  that  may  become  extinguished  under 
the  scheme  they  recommend  for  the  reduction  of  licenses. 
It  is  an  essential  of  this  scheme  that  it  shall  be  put  into 
force,  and  the  whole  reduction  effected,  vvithin  a  period 
of  seven  years ;  after  which  time  no  claim  for  compensa- 
tion is  to  be  recognised.    The  fund  required  to  meet  the 
compensation  claims  during  this  seven  years*  period  is  to 
be  raised  by  additional  license  rentals  upon  the  rateable 
value  of  all  licensed  houses.    The  Majority  Report,  on 
the  other  hand,  while  deciding,  like  that  of  the  Minority, 
to  draw  the  requisite  funds  from  the  trade  itself,  proposes 
that  every  license-holder  shall  make  a  declaration  of  the 
value  of  his  license  and  good-will,  apart  from  the  value 
of  the  house,  and  shall  contribute  annually  to  a  compensa- 
tion fund  at  the  rate  of  69.  id.  per  1002.,  i.e.  one  third  per 
cent.,  pn  the  aliove  declasatory  yalue ;  or,  if  his  JUcense 
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is  extinguished,  •  he  is  to  receive  compensation  to  the 
extent  of  this  same  declared  value. 

The  strictly  legal  question  as  to  vested  rights  in 
licenses  seems  to  have  been  decided  by  the  judgment  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  the  test  case  of  Sharp  v.  Wakefield, 
which  lays  down  that  the  law  recognises  no  daim  on  the 
part  of  the  licensee  to  have  his  license  renewed  at  the 
end  of  the  year  for  which  it  was  granted.  Further,  the 
magistrates  have  in  places  exercised  their  discretion  in 
this  respect  without  question.  In  Liverpool  especially, 
where  the  licensing  bench  has  taken  a  high  view  of  its 
duties  in  regard  to  diminishing  the  facilities  for  obtaining 
drink,  a  considerable  reduction  of  licenses  has  been  effected 
without  compensation ;  and  so  recently  as  in  May  of  this 
year  the  action  of  the  Famham  magistrates  in  refusing 
the  renewal  of  nine  licenses,  on  information  which  they 
had  themselves  collected  as  to  the  desirability  of  reducing 
the  number  of  public-houses  in  the  district,  was  confirmed 
by  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

But,  though  it  seems  clear  that  those  who  claim  a 
right  to  compensation  have  in  strict  law  no  case,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  may  not  have  a  very  strong,  even 
an  imperative  claim  to  receive  equitable  consideration 
if  legislation  tending  to  reduce  the  number  of  licenses 
throughout  the  country  is  adopted  by  Parliament.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  easy  good-nature  of  the  practice  on 
most  licensing  benches  has  led  to  licenses  being  generally 
regarded  as  absolute  and  genuine  property;  and  this  is 
proved  by  the  facts  that  they  are  habitually  insured  at 
low  rates  against  the  risk  of  loss  by  a  decision  of  the 
magistrates ;  that  they  are  constantly  trafficked  in ;  and 
that  they  are  accepted  as  real  and  solid  assets  in  the 
balance-sheet  of  any  brewery  company.  This  being  the 
case,  any  drastic  law  or  action  of  Parliament  that  did  not 
recognise  the  situation  as  it  has  now  grown  up  would 
create  widespread  dislocation  of  values,  and  would  affect 
an  enormous  number  of  persons,  only  so  far  connected 
with  the  liquor  trade  that  they  are  shareholders  in  some 
concern  that  owns  licensed  property.  Apart  from  this 
aspect  which  the  question  bears  in  public  opinion  and  in 
the  everyday  transactions  of  life,  the  deliberate  action 
and  policy  of  the  licensing  authorities  may  be  said  to 
l)i^ve  actually  created  ^  state  of  tilings  which  ^ves  t^^i 
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claim  to  oompezisation  all  the  force  of  equity*  if  not  of 
legal  right. 

There  has  of  late  years  sprung  up  a  custom  among 
magistrates  in  many  parts  of  the  coimtry,  when  granting 
a  new  license,  to  exact,  in  exchange,  the  surrender  of  an 
existing  license  in  some  other  district  under  their  juris- 
diction, where  it  is  desired  to  reduce  the  number  of  public- 
houses.  This  practice,  which  is  really  nothing  more  or 
less  than  the  exacting  of  a  payment  in  kind  for  the 
granting  of  new  licenses,  implies  that  security  of  teniu^ 
shaU  be  conceded  with  the  license.  The  extent  to  which 
the  policy  of  exacting  surrenders  has  grown  has  given  rise 
to  a  keen  competition  among  the  brewers  to  buy  up  small 
houses,  which  may  be  useful  to  surrender  in  exchange  for 
a  new  license ;  and  such  small  houses  have  consequently 
come  to  fetch  prices  which  are  far  in  excess  of  their  real 
value  for  trading  purposes ;  they,  in  fact,  command  in  the 
market  a  *  surrender '  value,  distinct  from  and  in  excess 
of  their  intrinsic  value.  It  often  happens,  therefore,  that 
the  grant  of  a  new  license  has  practically,  by  the  action 
of  the  magistrates,  cost  the  grantee  a  large  sum  of  money ; 
and  to  deny  him  any  security  of  tenure  would  be  a  distinct 
injustice.  Again,  there  is  a  laudable  and  gzt>wing  ten- 
dency among  magistrates  to  insist  on  certain  structural 
conditions  in  newly  licensed  premises,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate supervision  by  the  police  and  respectable  manage- 
ment by  the  tenant.  These  stipulations  often  entail  the 
expenditure  of  considerable  sums  of  money.  Can  it^  after 
this,  be  fair  to  regard  the  license  as  terminable  at  the  end 
of  any  year,  except  for  misconduct  ? 

The  views  on  the  compensation  question  held  by  the 
extreme  temperance  party,  and  reflected  in  the  Minority 
Report,  have,  generally  speaking,  been  tinged  with  a 
feeling  which  is  alien  to  an  entirely  open-minded  con- 
sideration of  the  equity  of  the  claim  of  the  trade. 
Through  the  arguments  and  expressed  opinions  of  this 
party  there  runs  a  thread  of  resentment  at  the  moral 
harm  attaching  to  the  drink  traffic,  which  shows  itself 
occasionally  in  a  definite,  though  perhaps  unconscious, 
desire  to  exact  reprisals  from  a  trade  to  whose  charge  so 
many  public  evils  can  be  laid.  Natural  though  this  feeling 
may  be,  it  is  out  of  place  in  the  consideration  of  a  highly 
complex  question  of  justice,  the  decision  of  which  will 
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touch  a  large  section  of  the  commuiuty«  and  produce  far- 
reaching  effects  which  no  one  is  competent  at  the  moment 
to  foresee.  We  believe,  too,  that  any  view  of  the  question 
which  is  narrowed  by  a  taint  of  fanaticism,  and  by  a 
leaning  towards  a  policy  of  reprisal,  is  entirely  out  of 
touch  with  the  broad  feeling  of  the  nation  and  with  the 
liberal  tradition  which  has  guided  the  wisdom  of  Parlia- 
ment in  like  cases.  The  majority  of  the  nation,  quite 
ai>art  from  the  large  class  directly  interested,,  has  made 
up  its  mind  that  considerations  of  justice  demand  that 
some  compensation  shall  be  given  to  those  who  may  suffer 
by  any  state  measure  of  reduction ;  and  the  national  con- 
science would  not,  we  think,  rest  easy  if  the  question  were 
settled  on  lines  other  than  such  as  will  leave  no  real 
grievance  behind. 

One  great  fact  stands  prominently  forward,  and  that 
is  that  the  high-road  of  reform  must  be  cleared  of  the 
block  presented  by  this  problem  before  any  real  progress 
in  the  direction  of  effective  temperance  legislation  can  be 
made.  When  we  consider  that  there  is  no  direction  in 
which  wise  reform  will  be  of  such  imdoubted  gain  to  all 
classes  of  the  community  as  in  that  of  temperance,  from 
the  workman  who  will  spend  his  wages  on  better  food 
and  education  rather  than  drink,  to  the  capitalist  who 
will  profit  by  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  labour  he 
employs,  and  to  the  tax-payer,  whose  burdens  will  be 
lightened  by  reduced  police  rates  and  a  more  proBi)erous 
exchequer,  we  can  well  afford  to  deal  with  it  in  no 
haggling  spirit,  but  with  a  large-minded  liberality.  It 
would  seem  that  the  main  points  to  bear  in  mind  in 
planning  the  framework  of  a  comprehensive  measure  for 
the  solution  of  this  problem,  such  as  will  commend  itself 
to  the  great  volume  of  the  moderate  and  earnest  opinion 
of  to-day,  are  the  following:  firstly,  that  the  problem 
must  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner  that  shall  be  final  and 
shall  leave  no  room  for  its  re-appearance  on  the  political 
horizon ;  secondly,  that  it  must  be  dealt  with  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  create  a  legal  right  to  compensation  which 
does  not  now  exist,  and  so  give  to  the  trade  an  effective 
legal  weapon  with  which  to  combat  future  measures  of 
reform,  and  to  hamper  the  action  and  independence  of 
the  licensing  benches ;  and  thirdly,  that  in  consideration 
of  the  enormous  vahxe*  of  the  monopoly  given  away  by 
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the  nation  to  the  trade — a  monopoly  whose  net  profits 
are  reckoned  at  about  20,000,0002.  per  annum,  and  for 
which  the  nation  has  received  nothing  in  return — the 
fund  required  for  compensation  purposes  shall  be  raised 
wholly,  or  in  very  large  part,  from  the  trade  itself. 

We  now  turn  with  relief  from  the  perplexities  of  the 
compensation  problem  to  consider  the  actual  measures  of 
temperance  reform  that  at  the  moment  are  uppermost  in 
the  practical  politics  of  the  day.  We  will  first  consider 
those  measures  about  which  there  is  the  greatestunanimity 
of  opinion  both  inside  and  outside  Parliament,  that  is  to 
say,  the  question  of  reduction  of  licenses,  and  that  of  the 
regulation  of  clubs,  leaving  those  more  purely  restrictive 
remedies,  which  are  advocated  by  the  extreme  temper- 
ance  party,  for  later  consideration.  Mr  Ritchie's  recent 
Act  has  not  touched  the  question  of  reduction.  Its  un* 
heroic  ambition  is  satisfied  by  an  attempt  to  grapple  with 
the  club  difficulty;  by  increasing  in  some  measure  the 
power  of  the  law  in  dealing  with  drunken  persons  or 
with  the  publican  who  serves  a  drunken  person ;  and  by 
amending  some  parts  of  the  complicated  machinery  of 
the  licensing  laws.  To  have  touched  the  question  of 
reduction  would  have  involved  the  opening  of  the  com* 
pensation  question;  and,  in  avoiding  this,  an  overbur- 
dened Government,  largely  dependent  on  the  support  of 
licensed  victuallers,  has  doubtless  been  well  advised. 

There  is,  however,  no  solution  which  commands  such 
a  general  consensus  of  opinion  in  its  favour  as  that  of  the 
reduction  of  licenses.  The  principle  that  a  considerable 
reduction  is  necessary  has  been  adopted  almost  unani* 
mously  by  both  sections  of  the  Royal  Commission.  At 
public  meetings  and  in  the  press  the  same  principle  com- 
mands the  readiest  assent,  and  is  accepted  as  a  panacea 
almost  without  question.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  every- 
where that  a  better  state  of  things  in  regard  to  both  the 
diminution  of  drunkenness  and  stricter  police  supervision 
must  result  if  the  smaller  and  least  reputable  houses  are 
snuffed  out,  and  if  the  trade  is  entrusted  to  fewer  hands, 
and  is  administered  in  larger  and  better  adapted  houses, 
situated  in  the  main  thoroughfares,  and  in  places  less 
congenial  to  scandalous  orgies  that  shun  the  light. 

^t  the  sam^  tfmQ  it  should  be  bonie  in  mind  that  mere 
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Btaiisticd  by  no  means  prove  that  where  public-houses 
are  few  drunkenness  is  less.  The  judicial  statistics  of 
1803,  published  by  the  Home  Office,  are  accompanied  by 
a  map  designed  to  illustrate,  by  comparative  shades  of 
black,  the  degrees  of  drunkenness  in  each  county,  calcu- 
lated on  the  number  of  offences  recorded  by  the  police. 
It  is  a  disconcerting  fact  that  the  patchwork  shading  of 
this  map  supplies  no  argument  for  reducing  licenses ;  on 
the  contrary,  a  first  glance  conveys  the  startling  impres- 
sion that  the  statistics  on  which  the  map  is  based  point 
to  the  opx>o8ite  conclusion.  The  blackness  of  Northum- 
berland, Durham,  and  Lancashire  contrasts  with  the  com- 
parative whiteness  of  Huntingdonshire,  Cambridgeshire, 
and  Suffolk ;  yet  in  these  last  counties  the  public-houses 
are  thiclsjly  strewn  over  the  land,  whereas  the  three 
former  counties  form  part  of  the  group  of  seven  in  which 
the  proportion  of  licenses  to  population  stands  lowest. 
Wales  and  all  the  Midland  and  northern  counties  fall 
under  a  uniform  tint  of  sombre  shading;  most  of  the 
agricultural  counties  stand  out  lighter,  though  there  are 
blotches  of  shade  on  Berkshire,  Hampshire,  and  Sussex, 
which  serve  as  a  warning  against  drawing  any  sweeping 
conclusions  from  the  statistics  which  the  map  illustrates. 
Olamorgan,  foremost  among  thinly  licensed  counties,  and 
coming  under  the  Welsh  Sunday-closing  system,  stands 
next  to  the  three  northern  counties  in  blackness. 

Are  we  then  to  conclude  that  a  multiplicity  of  public- 
houses  means  less  rather  than  more  drunkenness  ?  Such 
a  conclusion  would  probably  be  as  unjustifiable  as  the 
opposite  view.  We  have  before  us  merely  another  illus- 
tration of  the  fact  that  statistics  are  misleading,  unless 
every  circumstance  which  affects  the  figures  is  taken  into 
consideration.  In  this  instance  no  just  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  until,  in  addition  to  comparing  in  each  county  the 
number  of  arrests  with  the  number  of  public-houses,  we 
have  accomplished  the  apparently  impossible  task  of 
gauging  how  far  the  comparative  strictness  of  police 
administration  has  affected  the  former,  and  how  far 
a  higher  current  rate  of  wages  has  given  the  men  in 
one  county  a  larger  margin  of  cash  for  self-indulgence 
than  in  another. 

The  Majority  commissioners  leave  the  manner  and  de- 
gree of  the  reduction  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  licens- 
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ing  auihorilyy  its  extent  being  necesBarily  limited  by  the 
resources  made  available  under  their  scheme  for  providing 
a  compensation  fund,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
found  by  a  levy  of  one  third  per  cent,  per  annum  on  ihe 
declared  value  of  the  license  and  good-will  (p.  366).  The 
Minority  commissioners  lay  down  that,  within  a  period 
of  seven  years,  licenses  all  over  the  country  are  to  be 
reduced  until  there  is  left  only  one  house  to  eveiy  750 
inhabitants  in  towns,  and  one  to  every  400  in  rural  dis* 
tricts.  This,  it  is  calculated,  is  equivalent  to  the  extinc- 
tion, in  the  course  of  seven  years,  of  about  half  the  exist* 
ing  number  of  houses. 

Meanwhile,  in  certain  large  cities  ihe  question  has 
already  been  taken  up  practically ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  pubHc-spirited  policy  of  the  leading  men  in  these  great 
centres  will  open  a  way  by  which  the  independent  action 
of  licensing  bodies  may  accompUsh  a  reform  which 
ParUament  is  unwilling  to  initiate.  In  Liverpool  the 
activity  and  businesslike  methods  wiih  which  the  licensing 
laws  are  administered  by  the  magistrates  and  the  police 
have  received  strong  support  from  public  opinion  in  the 
town,  and  are  doubtless  largely  due  to  that  opinion.  The 
Liverpool  justices  take  cognisance  of,  and  deal  effectively 
with,  offending  houses  by  methods  not  usually  adx^ted 
elsewhere.  In  objectionable  cases  licenses  have  been 
refused;  and  the  formal  notice  of  objection  served  by 
the  police  on  owners  of  other  undesirable  houses  has 
often  deterred  them  from  applying  for  renewal,  so  that 
in  eight  years  as  many  as  181  houses  have  been  dosed. 

In  Birmingham  a  scheme  in  which  Mr  Arthur  Cham- 
berlain is  taking  a  leading  part  has  been  set  on  foot, 
whereby,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  brewers  themselves, 
a  large  reduction  of  licenses  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  accom- 
plished. Roughly  speaking  there  are  over  20OO  licenses 
in  Birmingham,  or  about  one  to  every  230  inhabitants. 
With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  smaller  beer^houses  it 
may  be  said  that  all  these  licenses  are  in  the  hands  of 
ten  or  twelve  large  brewers.  These  gentlemen  have 
been  public-spirited  enough  to  recognise  and  endorse  the 
soundness  of  the  magistrates'  i>olicy  of  reduction.  They 
have  also  been  wise  enough  in  their  own  true  interests  to 
see  that  a  monopoly  can  be  administered  in  a  few  large 
houses  with  greater  economy  than  in  many  small  ones ; 
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and  that,'  although  less  liquor  may  be  sold,  diminished  sales 
may  be  compensated  by  an  appreciation  in  the  value  of 
securities  due  to  that  increased  popular  favour  which 
attaches  to  the  cleaner  trade  in  preference  to  the  less 
reputable,  and  to  interests  which  are  at  one  with  the 
forces  of  law  and  order  instead  of  at  variance  with  them. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  scheme  of  this  kind,  by  which  the 
intentions  of  the  magistrates  are,  as  it  were,  anticipated 
by  the  voluntary  surrender  of  licenses  under  a  mutual 
arrangement  among  the  brewers  themselves,  musti  to 
make  it  effective,  be  based  on  a  skilfully  contrived  plan 
of  finance.  In  rough  outline  this  plan  is  as  follows.  A 
valuer  is  chosen  by  the  brewers  to  act  for  them.  He 
values  eadi  house  in  the  district  in  which  the  magistrates 
have  decided  that  the  number  of  licenses  is  excessive. 
From  his  report  the  joint  committee  of  brewers  is  able 
to  decide  which  licenses  to  surrender.  The  valuer  then 
estimates  the  extent  to  which  each  house  that  is  left  will 
benefit  by  the  removal  of  the  adjacent  competing  houses. 
The  two  valuations,  that  of  the  surrendered  houses  and 
that  of  the  betterment  accruing  to  those  that  renoain, 
supply  the  data  frOm  which  a  satisfcMstory  adjustment  of 
mutual  compensation  among  the  brewers  can  be  made. 
Should  this  apparently  wise  and  statesmanlike  experiment 
prove  to  work  successfully,  there  is  every  possibility  that 
it  may  be  repeated  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  that 
without  the  intervention  of  Parliament  a  considerable 
reduction  of  licenses  may  be  effected. 

No  recent  symptom  is  more  encouraging  than  the 
growth  of  the  spirit  of  public  duty  among  the  justices 
in  regard  to  licensing.  The  Liverpool  and  Birmingham 
benches  constitute  no  solitary  example.  Many  of  the 
large  centres,  notably  Glasgow,  may  congratulate  them- 
selves on  the  intelligent  zeal  of  their  magistracy ;  and,  with 
regard  to  rural  districts,  the  important  initiative  taken  by 
the  Famham  bench,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
may  be  the  precursor  of  a  new  and  more  exacting  estimate 
of  their  duties  being  taken  by  the  county  justices.  Un- 
fortunately, it  frequently  occurs  that  the  veto  of  the 
Quarter-sessions  annuls  wise  and  well-considered  decisions 
of  the  licensing  magistrates ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  something  needs  revision  in  a  law  which  obliges  a 
bench  of  able  men  of  business,  such  as  that  of  Birming- 
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ham,  to  submit  its  decisions  to  a  Quarter-sessional  court 
composed  of  Warwickshire  county  gentlemen,  who  can- 
not be  in  touch,  and  must  often  be  out  of  sympathy, 
with  the  aspirations  of  a  great  and  progressive  industrial 
city. 

We  have  ahready  referred  to  the  difficulty  of  getting 
distinct  evidence  of  a  convincing  kind  that  a  decrease  in 
drunkenness  accompanies  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
public-houses.  On  the  other  hand  we  know  that,  con- 
currently with  the  reduction  that  has  been  carried  out  in 
many  districts  in  recent  years,  drinking-clubs  have  sprung 
into  existence  and  year  by  year  increased  in  number, 
wherein  men  of  the  class  who  frequent  public-houses  find 
facilities  for  obtaining  the  strong  liquors  which  reduction 
was  intended  to  place  further  from  their  reach.  This 
shows  the  fallacy  of  the  view  so  strongly  held  in  temper- 
ance circles,  that  in  abolishing  the  tavern  you  abolish 
drinking.  The  magistrates  of  Northumberland,  a  county 
that  has  been  foremost  in  pursuing  a  policy  of  reduction, 
now  fully  recognise  that  in  places  where,  for  instance, 
new  waterworks  or  big  contracts  are  set  going,  and 
where  there  exists  no  facility  for  the  supply  of  liquor  to 
the  men,  it  is  actually  advisable  to  establish  a  canteen 
under  supervision,  rather  than  leave  the  way  clear  for  the 
inevitable  hawker  of  bottled  spirits.  The  growth  in  the 
number  of  workmen's  clubs  is  the  most  marked  feature 
in  the  evolution  of  the  drink  question  within  the  last 
decade ;  and  there  is  every  indication  that  we  are  destined 
to  see  a  great  development  of  this  movement  in  the  near 
future.  Many  of  these  clubs  are  respectable  institutions, 
formed  for  social  intercourse  of  a  more  select  kind  than 
the  public-house  provides ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
are  merely  unlicensed  public-houses,  masquerading  as 
clubs,  where  drinking  goes  on  at  all  hours  and  without 
restriction.  In  the  evidence  given  before  the  Boyal  Com- 
mission, it  is  stated  that,  in  some  instances,  publicans, 
who  had  been  deprived  of  their  licenses  for  misconduct, 
have  turned  their  houses  into  so-called  '  clubs.' 

It  may  be  said  that  the  growth  of  education  and  refine- 
ment among  the  working-classes  makes  for  a  development 
in  the  direction  of  club-life,  for  in  a  club  a  man  can  have 
some  control  over  his  company,  and  can  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  dispensing  hospitality  and  entertaining  hia 
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friends ;  in  fact,  all  those  features  of  club-life  that  attract 
the  West-end  man  must,  in  their  degree,  have  a  like 
effect  on  the  artisan  and  workman  of  the  more  refined 
order.  The  unmistakable  connexion,  however,  which  can 
be  traced  between  the  reduction  of  public-house  accom- 
modation and  the  growth  of  clubs  points  assuredly  to  the 
chief  cause  of  that  growth  being  the  need  or  desire  for 
greater  drinking  facilities.  It  is  in  those  localities  where 
the  publicyhouses  are  fewest  in  proportion  to  population 
that  the  clubs  are  the  most  thickly  scattered  and  the 
most  flourishing;  and  in  Newcastle  the  rapid  exten- 
sion of  the  club  system,  and  its  increasing  hold  on  the 
population,  appear  to  those  who  have  the  social  welfare 
of  the  town  at  heart  to  be  a  great  and  pressing  danger. 
The  town  of  Nelson,  in  Lancashire,  a  place  of  recent 
growth,  is  another  instance  in  i>oint.  Here  the  magis- 
trates have  steadily  refused  to  grant  new  licenses,  so  that 
there  is  probably  no  spot  in  the  kingdom  where  licenses 
are  in  a  lower  proportion  to  the  population ;  but  the  work- 
man has  taken  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  a 
multitude  of  clubs  provide  him  with  the  liquor  which  the 
magistrates  have  denied.  The  conclusion  to  which  these 
facts  seem  to  point  is  that,  while  in  many  districts  the 
proportion  of  licensed  houses  to  population  is  too  high, 
there  are  others  in  which  the  insufficiency  of  the  accom- 
modation for  supplying  legitimate  wants  encourages 
irregular  drinking  in  places  out  of  reach  of  the  law. 

In  Mr  Ritchie's  new  Licensing  Act,  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  which  is  the  part  dealing  with  clubs.  Parliament 
has  adopted  the  suggestion,  which  is  to  be  found  in  both 
reports  of  the  Boyal  Commission,  that  all  clubs  should 
be  registered  with  a  view  to  their  bona  fides.  The  Act 
is  not  so  stringent  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  genuine 
clubs  to  be  carried  on.  A  club  is  a  private  institution, 
bound  by  its  own  conditions,  and  therefore  quite  distinct 
from  a  licensed  trading-house;  moreover,  to  borrow  a 
happy  phrase  from  Mr  Ritchie's  speech  in  introducing 
the  Bill,  the  law  which  is  to  regulate  clubs  in  8t  George's 
in  the  East  must  also  reach  those  in  St  George's,  Hanover 
Square :  we  may  not  discriminate  between  the  West-end 
and  Whitechapel.  The  Act  leaves  it  easy  for  a  dub  to 
register;  aU  that  is  required  is  the  entry  of  certain 
particulars  on  a  prescribed  form,  which  is  to  be  sent  in 
Vol.  106,— 2Vb.  392.  2  D 
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to  the  clerk  to  the  justices.  No  elaborate  onus  of  proof 
as  to  honafides^  such  as  is  recommended  by  the  Minority 
commissioners,  is  imposed  on  the  club  secretary.  Once 
registered,  it  is  within  the  powers  of  the  police,  or  any 
one  else,  to  represent  to  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction 
that  the  club  is  not  being  conducted  in  good  faith,  or 
that  there  is  frequent  drunkenness,  and  the  court  can 
then  decide  to  strike  the  club  off  the  register.  Heavy 
penalties  attach  to  the  sale  of  any  liquor  in  an  un- 
registered club,  for  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  it  is  on  a  par 
with  a  shebeen. 

Of  the  restrictive  measures  so  zealously  advocated  by 
the  extreme  temperance  party,  the  chief  are  Sunday- 
dosing,  shorter  hours  of  sale,  and  prohibition.  Sunday- 
closing  has  been  universal  in  ScoUand  since  1851,  and  has 
been  twenty  years  at  work  in  Wales,  so  that  there  should 
be  sufficient  means  of  gauging  its  effect  on  the  drinking 
habits  of  a  large  section  of  the  nation.  The  advocates 
of  the  measure  place  great  reliance  on  the  police  statis- 
tics of  arrests  for  dnmkenness.  Mr  Sidney  Peel,  in  his 
*  Practical  Licensing  Reform,'  quotes  fig^ures  from  Liver- 
pool which  show  a  much  smaller  number  of  arrests  on 
Sundays  than  on  either  Saturdays  or  Mondays;  and, 
attributing  this  solely  to  the  shorter  hours  of  trade  on 
Sundays,  he  argues  that  complete  Sunday-closing  would 
still  further  decrease  drunkenness.  He  says,  *  If  necessary 
for  home  consumption,  a  supply  of  bottled  beer  can  bo 
laid  in.*  These  words  give  rise  to  an  irresistible  suspicion 
that  the  number  of  police  arrests  may,  after  all,  not  afford 
an  altogether  certain  gauge  of  Sunday  drinking;  and 
that,  with  a  handy  supply  of  bottled  beer  at  home,  the 
hard-drinker  may  be  able  to  satisfy  his  craving  without 
the  risk  of  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  constable  in  the 
street.  Home-drinking  is  a  more  terrible  evil  than  any, 
for  it  may  contaminate  the  wife  and  children ;  and  the 
mere  suspicion  that  Sunday-closing  may  open  the  way 
for  so  great  a  scourge  to  domestic  happiness  must  make 
us  pause.  Thousands  of  people  see  no  reason  for  Tyiftrlripg 
the  Sabbath  by  abstention  from  strong  drink;  and  no 
law  or  restriction  will  prevent  their  getting  it  somehow^ 
if  they  want  it.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  cause  of 
temperance  is  not  better  served  by  allowing  these  people 
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to  take  their  drink  at  stated  hours,  in  well  regulated 
and  duly  licensed  houses,  than  by  driving  them  to  carry 
liquor  home,  or  to  frequent  drinking-clubs.  The  Derwent 
Valley  Water-board,  a  few  weeks  after  opening  the  can- 
teen for  the  navvies  employed  on  their  works,  found  it 
advisable  to  rescind  the  Sunday-closing  rule  because  of 
the  irregularities  it  encouraged. 

It  seems  clearly  established  that  in  Wales  and  in 
Scotland  a  movement  to  repeal  the  Sunday-closing  Act 
would  find  little  support.     The  feeling  of  the  people 
themselves  seems  to  be  that  the  Act  has  done  and  is 
doing  good ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  county  of  Mon- 
mouth, which  is  not  at  present  covered  by  it,  would 
gladly  come  under  ita  provisions.    So  far  as  rural  Wales 
is  concerned,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  Act  has 
worked  satisfactorily,  and  has  been  enforced  without 
much  difficulty;  the  same  cannot,  however^  be  said  of 
the  great  and  busy  commercial  port  of  Cardiff.    Even 
the  evidence  of  Mr  Donald  Maclean,  the  leading  local 
advocate  of  Sunday-closing,  amounts  to  an  admission  of 
past  failure,  qualified  merely  by  a  sanguine  anticipation 
of  success.    The  soil  of  Cardiff  is  undoubtedly  anything 
but  congenial  to  the  tolerance  of  Sabbatarian  restraints, 
there  being  a  large  and  fluctuating  sea-going  population 
unaccustomed  to  submit  to  law,  and  unable  easily  to 
w^ear  the  strait- waistcoat  of  a  Sunday-closing  Act.    It  is 
admitted  that  the  main  difficulty  arises  from  the  drinkingr 
clubs,  which  on  Sundays  administer  an  irregular  solace 
to  the  alcoholic  craving  that,  since  the  Act  was  introduced, 
fails  to  find  legitimate  means  of  satisfaction. 

It  is  not  easy  to  recognise  any  logical  grounds  for 
the  contention  that  the  closing  of  public-houses  on  one 
day  out  of  seven  tends  materially  and  permanently  to 
strengthen  habits  of  temperance  among  the  people,  or 
for  Mr  PeeFs  view  '  that  a  complete  break  in  the  week's 
drinking  would  be  very  beneficial'  The  feeling  in  favour 
of  Sunday-closing  is  probably  to  a  large  extent  religious, 
quite  apart  from  moral  or  economical  considerations ;  for, 
seeing  that  Sunday-closing  is  supported  mainly  by  the 
Nonconformists  in  Wales,  and  by  the  Presbyterians  in 
Scotland,  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  Sabbatarianism 
vrhich  still  holds  out  so  firmly  round  the  Chapel  and 
the  Kirk  has  much  to  say  in  fostering  the  movement. 

2  D  2 
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As  the  Commission  of  1800  and  both  reports  of  the 
Licensing  Commission  have  passed  a  favourable  verdict 
on  the  working  of  the  Sunday-closing  Acts  in  the  rural 
districts  of  Wales  and  in  Scotland,  we  may  perhaps 
accept  their  view  so  far  as  these  districts  are  concerned. 
The  denser  population  of  England,  however,  presents  less 
favourable  ground  for  the  working  of  the  Act ;  while  the 
tendency  of  the  English  working-classes  towards  a  less 
strict  Sunday  observance,  and  the  growing  habit  of 
Sunday  excursions,  make  it  improbable  that  the  move* 
ment  will  take  further  hold  in  England. 

Many  of  the  arg^uments  used  for  Sunday-closing  may 
be  applied  in  favour  of  shorter  hours  on  week-days. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  earlier  closing  in  towns 
where  the  11  o'clock  rule  holds  good;  for  the  'fierce 
drinking,'  as  a  rule,  takes  place  between  10  and  11  p.m. 
Quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  a 
later  opening,  a  change  which  might  put  a  stop  to  the 
baneful  habit  of  beginning  the  day's  work  with  a  draught 
of  beer  on  an  empty  stomach,  and  would  give  the  coffee- 
stalls  more  chance  of  substituting  their  attractions  for 
those  of  the  public-house  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning. 

A  survey  of  the  great  struggle  in  favour  of  Prohibition 
which,  during  three  decades  preceding  1805,  filled  the  fore- 
front of  the  stage  in  temperance  politics,  induces  a  feeling 
of  profound  admiration  for  the  philanthropy  and  the 
splendid  sincerity  which  initiated  and  gave  its  strength 
to  the  movement.  The  unflagging  loyalty  and  zeal  of  its 
leaders,  the  manliness  of  thought  and  purpose  which  has 
united  the  great  body  of  working-men  that  form  its  rank 
and  file,  and  the  steady  striving  after  better  things  which 
characterises  its  aims,  are  beyond  all  praise;  and  even 
those  who  are  unable  to  accept  its  policy  may  fairly 
recognise  the  lofty  moral  spirit  which  has  animated  it. 

The  supporters  of  Local  Option  propose  to  grant  to  the 
people  themselves  that  control  of  the  drink  traffic  which 
at  present  is  in  the  hands  of  the  licensing  justices — a 
control  which  is  to  be  exercised  by  vote,  and  which  there- 
fore, in  its  practical  application,  must  always  entail  the 
forcing  of  a  minority  to  conform  to  conditions  of  life  and 
to  ideals  which  are  imcongenial  to  it.  It  is  this  imposition 
of  the  will  of  a  ma;iority  on  a  recalcitrant  minority  that  h^ 
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been  looked  upon  as  the  ugliest  feature  of  the  principle  of 
the  direct  veto,  and  is  now  generally  felt  to  be  alien  to 
the  sense  of  political  justice  which  has  usually  inspired 
British  legislation.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  long 
and  unremitting  agitation  of  the  Prohibitionist  party 
culminated,  in  1805,  in  the  conversion  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
Grovemment  to  the  principle  of  Local  Option ;  and  in  April 
of  that  year  Sir  William  Harcourt  introduced  his  '  Liquor 
Traffic  (Local  Control)  BilL'  The  rejection  of  this  proposal 
by  Parliament  may  be  regarded  as  the  turning-point  in 
the  tide  of  extreme  opinion,  which,  in  the  adoption  of 
Prohibition  as  a  Government  measure,  attained  a  high- 
water-mark  from  which  it  has  ever  since  been  receding. 

When  argument  gives  place  to  blows,  the  impulse  of 
interested  bystanders  is  to  form  a  ring  and  to  await  in 
silence  the  issue  of  the  fight.  So  it  has  been  that  in  the 
loud  clash  of  the  contest  between  the  extreme  temperance 
pariy  and  the  trade,  marked  by  much  harsh  intolerance 
on  the  one  side,  and  by  cynical  worldliness  on  the  other, 
the  great  mass  of  moderate  opinion,  keenly  interested 
though  it  has  been  in  the  questions  involved,  has  remained 
a  silent  spectator.  The  fight  has  lasted  long,  and  has 
been  fought  bravely,  if  bitterly,  on  both  sides ;  and  the 
combatant  whose  zeal,  if  only  tempered  with  discretion, 
would  have  had  all  our  sympathy,  is  showing  unmistak- 
able signs  of  lassitude,  if  not  of  exhaustion.  There  is  an 
increasing  tendency  among  the  leaders  to  listen  to  the 
suggestion  of  compromise,  to  modify  the  irreconcilable 
attitude  which  has  so  long  been  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  their  tactics.  Ck>ncurrently  with  this  gradual  toning 
down  of  extreme  opinion,  indications  of  an  increasing 
activity  in  the  thought  and  speech  of  the  moderate  section 
have  become  perceptible. 

In  April,  1800,  there  was  published,  under  the  title 
'The  Temperance  Problem  and  Social  Reform,'  a  thick 
and  closely  printed  volume  of  some  six  hundred  pages,  in 
which  the  joint  authors,  Mr  Joseph  Rowntree,  of  York, 
and  Mr  Arthur  Sherwell,  embodied  a  rich  harvest  of 
facts  and  statistics — ^the  fruit  of  necessarily  long  and 
costly  labours — and  summed  up  the  conclusions  to  which 
a  singularly  independent  and  rigorous  investigation  had 
led  them.    The  appearance  of  this  book,  in  which  the 
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whole  field  of  temperance  policy,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  is  reviewed,  and  conclusions  are  put  for- 
ward altogether  at  variance  with  the  orthodox  tenets 
of  the  Temperance  party,  may  be  said  to  mark  an  epoch ; 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  its  editions,  now  amounting 
to  nine,  with  a  tenth  in  cheap  popular  form,  have  followed 
each  other  is  evidence  of  the  appreciation  of  this  fact  by 
an  eager  public,  who  have  long  doubted  the  wisdom  of 
the  extreme  temperance  programme,  and  have  waited  in 
silence  for  some  one  of  a  different  school  to  take  up  the 
work. 

We  can  here  only  attempt  to  state,  in  the  briefest 
possible  form,  the  general  scope  of  the  work  and  its  final 
conclusions.  Having  first  undertaken  the  task  of  investi- 
gating the  actual  condition  of  this  country  with  regard  to 
intemperance,  the  authors  say : 

'  The  inquiry  resolves  itself  finally  into  two  mala  questions : 
what  in  this  age  and  in  this  country  are  the  causes  which 
create  intemperance?  and  what  are  the  influences  which  can 
be  brought  to  bear  in  counteracting  it  ? ' 

These  influences  they  class  in  two  separate  categories, 
namely,  *  restrictive '  and  •constructive.*  The  former 
class  consists  of  agencies  of  a  negative  or  restraining 
character,  such  as  the  reduction  of  licenses,  shorter  hours 
of  sale,  and  the  measures  advocated  more  especially  by 
the  Prohibitionist  party.  •  Constructive '  agencies,  on  the 
other  hand,  aim  at  the  elimination,  by  the  supply  of  alter- 
native attractions,  or  by  other  means,  of  the  sources  and 
causes  of  intemperance.  Such  agencies  have  hitherto 
been  left  to  private  effort,  and  have  not  yet  been  seriously 
taken  up  as  a  matter  of  national  concern. 

Unsparing  personal  mvestigation  and  exhaustive  re- 
search are  then  applied  by  the  authors  to  the  considera- 
tion and  criticism  of  the  various  forms  of  *  restrictive' 
temperance  legislation  that  have  been  put  into  practice 
in  different  countries.  Prohibition,  in  the  several  forms 
in  which  it  has  been  tried  in  Canada,  in  the  United  States, 
and  notably  in  the  State  of  Maine,  naturally  holds  a 
prominent  place  in  the  book.  We  cannot  here  even  at- 
tempt to  touch  the  fringe  of  the  enquiry,  built  up  and 
buttressed  as  it  is  on  voluminous  statistics,  examples,  and 
reports.    We  can  only  summarise  the  main  conclusions 
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drawn,  which  are  as  follows :  That  prohibition  has  suc- 
ceeded only  in  very  thinly  populated  rural  districts ;  that 
it  has  failed  and  has  been  abandoned  in  the  more  densely 
populated  states ;  and  that,  since  the  population  of  Great 
Britain  is  vastly  more  dense  than  that  of  the  states  in 
which  prohibition  has  failed,  the  success  of  prohibition  by 
Act  of  Parliament  in  this  country  must  be  regarded  as 
hopeless. 

The  authors  next  turn  to  experiments  in  *  constructive ' 
reform.  They  examine  the  spirit  monopoly  in  Russia, 
bringing  into  relief  the  good  effects  which  the  policy  of 
spending  the  revenue  so  derived  on  the  encouragement  of 
'counter-attractions*  to  the  spirit-store  has  had  on  the 
temperance,  the  behaviour,  the  health,  and  the  material 
resources  of  those  affected.  In  this  state  monopoly  they 
however  recognise  a  danger  in  the  temptation  to  use  it 
for  state  profit,  and  purely  as  a  handy  source  of  revenue 
—  a  danger  from  which  the  Scandinavian  'Company 
System'  is  free.  A  review  of  the  Scandinavian  experi- 
ments occupies  an  important  section  of  the  work,  and 
immediately  precedes  that  in  which  the  authors  give  us 
their  *  Solution  of  the  Problem.' 

In  Norway  wise  legislation  has  converted  what  was 
once  the  most  drunken  nation  in  Europe  into  the  most 
sober.  It  was  in  1865  that  the  *  Company  System '  was  first 
established  in  the  town  of  Gothenburg,  whence  by  private 
effort  and  state  encouragement  it  has  spread  over  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula.  Its  underlying  principle  is 
the  elimination  of  private  profit  from  the  retailing  of 
alcoholic  drink.  The  houses  and  bars  where  drink  is 
retailed  are  held  in  monopoly  by  private  companies,  con- 
stituted under  the  self-denying  ordinance  of  a  strictly 
limited  return  to  shareholders;  and  these  companies 
appoint  agents  for  the  retailing  of  drink  under  conditions 
of  remuneration  which  exempt  them  from  any  personal 
interest  in  the  amount  of  alcoholic  trade  that  passes 
through  their  hands.  Among  the]  advantages  attributed 
by  Messrs  Rowntree  and  Sherwell  to  this  system,  the 
following  appear  to  be  most  conspicuous.  A  dangerous 
trade  is  placed  under  ef&cient  .control ;  evils  such  as 
gambling,  drinking  on  credit,  the  pushing  of  the  sale 
of  drink  by  the  publican,  disappear ;  a  source  of  corrup- 
tion detrimental  to  social  progress  is  removed ;  a  divorce 
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is  e£Fected  between  drink-selling  and  politicsi  and  the 
way  made  eafiy  for  further  reform,  for  where  no  personal 
interest  is  concerned,  political  propagandism  ceases  to 
find  a  reason  for  its  existence ;  illicit  drinking  and  the 
*  club '  dif&culty  disappear,  the  drink  traffic  being  kept 
above,  not  driven  below  the  surface;  and  finally,  the 
large  profits  that  otherwise  go  to  ihe  trade  are,  after 
satisfying  the  modest  conditions  of  interest  on  share- 
holders' capital,  made  available  for  furthering  the  cause 
of  temperance  by  establishing  counter-attractions  to  the 
temptation  to  drink.  The  practical  conclusions  of  value 
to  this  country  to  be  deduced  from  the  experiments  in 
Scandinavia  are  thus  stated : 

'The  first,  the  bed-rock  upon  which  any  fabric  of  effective 
licensing  reform  must  be  built,  is  to  take  the  trade  out  of 
private  hands.  So  long  as  the  private  interest  of  the  seller  runs 
counter  to  the  interest  of  the  State,  so  long  will  the  effort  of 
the  State  to  restrict  and  control  the  traffic  be  baffled.  The 
second  is  that  the  trade,  when  taken  out  of  private  hands, 
shall  be  worked  locally,  not  by  the  State,  and  should  be  sub* 
ject  to  no  other  State  control  than  that  which  is  necessary  to 
secure  honest  administration  and  the  complete  carrying  out  of 
the  conditions  determined  by  the  statutory  law  under  which 
the  localities  carry  on  the  traffic.' 

The  authors  consider  that,  to  effect  any  material  improve- 
ment in  this  country,  *  restrictive '  legislation  must  be 
backed  and  supplemented  by  '  constructive '  reform ;  that 
when  the  former  has  gone  as  far  as  we  can  reasonably 
hope  to  see  it  go  in  the  reducing  of  licenses  and  in  the 
removal  of  the  obstruction  presented  by  the  compensation 
question,  there  will  still  remain  four  great  evils  to  be 
taken  in  hand,  namely,  first,  the  loss  to  the  community 
of  the  monopoly  values  now  given  away  to  the  trade  with 
every  fresh  license  that  is  granted ;  secondly,  the  pushing 
of  the  sale  of  drink  by  every  means  that  the  interested 
retailers  can  devise,  and  their  evasion  of  the  laws  that 
run  counter  to  their  interests;  thirdly,  the  corruption 
of  politics  by  the  tavern  wire-pullers ;  and  fourthly,  the 
evils  of  the  'tied-house  system.'  All  these  can  only  be 
touched  effectively  by  'constructive*  reform,  following 
the  lines  that  have  worked  successfully  in  Norway. 

As  in  animal  life,  so  in  the  movement  of  thought, 
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the  subtle  influences  of  circumstance  and  the  stream 
of  tendency  combine  to  produce,  at  a  given  time,  like 
effects  at  different  and  wholly  independent  points.  A 
new  idea  comes  spontaneously  to  life  in  several  places 
at  once,  as  an  inevitable  corollary  to  the  prevailing  drift 
in  evolution,  in  experience,  or  in  social  progress.  The 
dawn  of  the  idea  of  *  constructive '  temperance  reform 
in  this  country  really  dates  back  to  a  time  some  years 
before  the  appearance  of  Messrs  Rowntree  and  Sherwell*s 
book;  and,  while  they  were  laboriously  gathering  the 
data  on  which  their  conclusions  are  based,  others  were 
independently  occupied  in  thought,  as  well  as  in  practical 
experiment,  in  the  same  direction.  Here  and  there  small 
and  generally  successful  attempts  at  public-house  manage- 
ment on  the  principle  of  the  elimination  of  private  profit 
had  been  attempted,  notably  that  by  the  Bev.  Osbert 
Mordaunt  at  Hampton  Lucy ;  but  the  first  serious  effort 
to  bring  the  question  on  to  the  platform  of  national 
politics  was  made  by  Dr  Jayne,  the  Bishop  of  Chester. 
The  idea  that  something  in  the  nature  of  constructive 
reform  afforded  the  only  solution  to  a  question  so  long 
blocked  by  prohibitionist  politics  had  for  some  years 
occupied  him;  and  the  account  published  by  Dr  Gould, 
special  commissioner  of  the  United  States  Labour  Depart- 
ment, on  the  success  that  had  attended  the  '  Gothenburg 
system'  of  reform  in  Norway,  matured  his  convictions 
and  put  them  into  shape.  These  took  the  form  of  a  Bill 
which  he  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  in  1803, 
under  the  title  of  the  *  Authorised  Companies  (Liquor) 
Bill.' 

The  main  provisions  of  this  Bill,  in  the  drafting  of 
which  he  was  helped  by  the  experience  and  strong 
sympathy  of  Lord  Thring,  were,  that  by  the  vote  of 
any  district  a  company  could  be  formed  in  which  should 
be  vested  the  exclusive  right  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors 
in  that  district;  that  all  existing  licenses  should  be 
surrendered  to  the  company  under  certain  conditions 
of  notice  and  compensation,  which  we  need  not  here 
specify ;  that  the  return  on  the  capital  of  the  company 
should  not  exceed  five  per  cent. ;  that  surplus  profits  should 
be  handed  over  to  the  local  authority  for  local  objects  of  a 
public  or  charitable  nature  not  maintained  out  of  rates. 
Open  spaces,  libraries,  museums,  hospitals,  and  old-age 
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pensions  were  specially  mentioned  in  the  Bill  as  objects 
on  which  these  surplns  profits  might  appropriately  be 
spent.  To  further  the  principle  of  this  Bill  a  great 
meeting  was  held  under  the  presidency  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Westminster  at  Grosvenor  House.  Mr  Chamberlain 
spoke  at  the  meeting  in  strong  support  of  the  new  plan 
of  reform ;  and  Mr  Gladstone's  sympathy,  which  had 
some  time  previously  been  made  public,  did  much  to 
attract  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  question 
which  the  Bishop  of  Chester  had  brought  forward.  The 
wide-spread  interest  which  this  meeting  excited  was  the 
means  of  launching  the  movement  in  favour  of  con- 
structive reform  as  one  of  public  concern  in  this  country. 
Except  for  the  sporadic  existence  of  isolated  experi- 
ments of  a  practical  kind  like  that  at  Hampton  Lucy,  and 
the  larger  undertakings  started  more  recently,  such  as 
the  canteen  at  the  Elan  Valley,  and  the  reformed  public- 
house  at  the  Hill  of  Beath  Colliery,  the  question  so  far 
assumed  the  shape  of  a  matter  for  legislation  pure  and 
simple.  The  feeling  among  those  who  had  interested 
themselves  most  keenly  in  Dr  Jayne's  proposals  was  that 
legislation  must  first  open  a  way  along  which  reform  on 
the  Gothenburg  system  could  travel.  Later  experience 
has,  however,  pointed  to  the  opposite  course  as  tiie  most 
practical ;  and  private  enterprise  has  come  forward  to 
pioneer  a  high-road  which  may  be  used  hereafter  by  the 
stage-coach  of  legislation.  In  1896  a  small  company, 
called  the  '  People's  Refreshment-house  Association,'  was 
formed,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 
with  the  Bishop  of  Chester  as  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  its  object  being  to  acquire  public-houses,  and 
manage  them  on  the  Gothenburg  principles.  Though 
its  progress  was  slow  and  tentative  in  character,  it  con- 
tinued, in  fulfilment  of  its  function  as  a  pioneer  company, 
to  break  new  ground,  and  to  make  good  the  g^und  it 
had  gained.  Financially  it  was  able  to  pay  the  full  five 
per  cent,  to  its  shareholders — the  maximum  return 
allowed  under  its  rules — ^and  to  give  surplus  profits  to 
such  local  objects  as  village-nursing,  a  library,  an 
improved  water-supply,  a  rifie-club,  and  others.  Four 
years  of  experience  in  the  management  of  some  fifteen 
public-houses  showed  that  the  scheme  was  based  on  sound 
financial  principles;  and  further,  that  the  principle  of 
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eliminating  private  profit  from  the  retailing  of  strong 
drink  served,  as  it  were  automatically,  to  tap  at  its 
spring  the  source  of  temptation  to  the  publican  to  push 
the  sale  of  intoxicants  and  to  comply  laxly  with  the  law. 

It  was  left  to  the  insight  and  personal  influence  of 
Lord  Grey  to  expand  this  practical  experiment  into  the 
wider  form  of  a  national  movement.  The  special  advan- 
tages which  he  perceived  in  the  scheme  were  that  it 
afPorded  a  means  of  saving  to  the  community  the  enor- 
mous values  in  unearned  increment  which  are  continually 
being  given  away  to  private  individuals  with  the  new 
licenses  as  they  are  gpranted,  and  of  preventing  the  further 
growth  of  the  obnoxious  •  tied-house  system,*  He  recog- 
nised that  the  most  effective  way  of  establishing  the 
scheme  on  a  scale  able  to  cope  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
questions  at  stake  was  to  associate  it  with  the  county 
areas,  and  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  men  of  most  in- 
fluence and  weight  in  each  county;  and  by  means  of  a 
vigorous  propaganda  in  the  press  and  on  the  platform 
he  has  succeeded  in  getting  the  idea  taken  up  in  a 
practical  form  by  the  establishment  of  County  Public- 
house  Trust  Companies  all  over  the  kingdom.  The  aim 
is  to  acquire  existing  houses  not  already  *  tied '  to  brewers; 
to  oppose  the  gpranting  of  new  licenses  to  brewery  com- 
panies or  to  private  persons;  and,  in  every  ca»se  where 
the  magistrates  decide  that  it  is  advisable  to  create  a  new 
license,  to  ask  that  the  license  shall  on  public  grounds  be 
entrusted  to  the  company.  By  this  means  it  is  hoped  to 
draw  a  ring-fence  round  the  area  now  in  the  hold  of  the 
'tied-house  system,'  and  to  occupy  the  ground  outside 
this  area  with  the  trust-company  system,  under  which 
private  profit  will  be  eliminated  from  the  retailing  of 
drink,  and  the  great  values  that  go  with  the  gift  of  new 
licenses  may  be  administered  for  the  public  good. 

In  Scotland  Dr  Jayne  from  the  first  found  the  warmest 
sympathy  with  his  ideas,  and  here  it  was  that  they 
earliest  took  legislative  shape,  in  the  so-called  Threefold 
Option  Bill,  which  proposed  to  submit  the  question  of 
*  local  management  *  to  the  popular  vote.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising therefore  to  see  the  new  trust  movement  taking 
vigorous  root  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  In  Glasgow 
a  strong  company  has  been  promoted  by  leading  men  of 
that  city  with  a  capital  of  25,0002. ;  and  its  carefully  drawn 
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rules  may  well  serve  as  a  type  of  their  kind.    The  pro- 
si>ectus  sets  forth  that '  the  object  of  the  company  is  the 
promotion  of  temperance  by  the  trial  of  various  means 
calculated  to  reduce  excess  in  the  consumption  of  alcoholic 
liquors.*    The  principle  underlying  the  methods  proposed 
to  be  followed  is  that  of  the  elimination  of  private  profit. 
The  interest  on  capital  is  at  four  per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  surplus  profits  are  to  be  paid  over  to  trustees,  to  be 
expended  by  them  for  the  public  benefit,  with  special 
regard  to  the  fostering    of  counter-attractions  to    the 
public-house    and  encouraging   rational    recreation  and 
entertainment,  but  not  in  relief  of  rates ;  or  these  profits 
may  be  paid  into  the  national  exchequer  if  thought  ex- 
pedient.   With  regard  to  new  licenses  which  the  authori- 
ties may  find  it  necessary  to  grant,  the  directors  of  the 
trust  in  effect  say  to  the  magistrates,  'If  you  grant  a 
license  in  this  district  at  all,  we  ask  that  it  be  g^nted  to 
us  in  the  public  interest  to  be  managed  as  a  public  trust. 
We  shall  hold  the  profits  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees, 
and  we  shall  be  prepared  to  surrender  the  license  at  any 
time,  without  compensation,  if  authoritatively  required.* 
Criticism  was  naturally  not  long  in  raising  its  voice. 
Sir  Edward  Fry  addressed  a  letter  to  the  'Times*  in 
November  last,  and  was  closely  followed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  and  several  adherents 
of  the  extreme  temperance  party.    Sir  Edward,  writing 
as  a  well-wisher  to  the  movement,  gave  expression  to  a 
fear  that  the  scheme  may  eventually  be  debauched  by  the 
great  profits  that  will  be  at  its  disposal;  the  philanthropic 
investors  who  supported  the  scheme  at  the  outset  may, 
he   fears,   be   swamped   by  greedy  capitalists,  possibly 
brewers  themselves,  anxious  to  secure  a  first-class  invest- 
ment paying  a  sure  four  or  five  per  cent ;  and  in  this  way 
the  movement  may,  he  thinks,  lose  its  original  character 
and  direction.    He  looks  still  further  to  the  time  when 
the  sum  of  something  over  20,000,000Z.  annually  made  in 
net  profits  from  the  retail  drink  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  may  have  to  be  distributed ;  and  he  can  hardly 
conceive    of   any  method  by  which  this  vast  sum    of 
money  could  be  diffused  over  the  country  without  the 
production  of  evil.    He  suggests  that  the  least  objection- 
able course  will  be,  after  providing  adequate  'counter- 
attractions,*  to  devote  the  balance  to  extinguishing  the 
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National  Debt,  The  Bishop  of  Hereford,  noticing  that  in 
one  or  two  cases  village  schools  have  received  support 
from  the  public-house  profits,  demurs  to  the  idea  of 
education  being  subsidised  by  the  proceeds  of  drink,  and 
sounds  a  warning  to  all  good  churchmen  on  this  theme. 

These  criticisms  seem  to  anticipate  difficulties  at  present 
imaginary.  If  to  subsidise  education  from  the  profits  of 
drink  is  recognised  as  a  mistake,  there  are  plenty  of  other 
ways  in  which  those  profits  may  be  employed.  If,  in  the 
dim  future,  Sir  Edward  Fry's  forebodings  prove  true,  and 
the  great  gains  which,  as  he  anticipates,  will  be  saved  to 
the  nation  by  this  new  scheme  raise  the  perplexing 
question  of  their  disposal,  he  at  any  rate  offers  us  a 
substantial  consolation  in  the  thought  that  we  may,  by 
following  his  advice,  eventually  wipe  out  the  burden  of 
the  National  Debt. 

The  opposition  to  the  new  movement  from  the  extreme 
temperance  party  has  taken  a  tone  of  some  bitterness 
and  a  good  deal  of  sarcasm.  Lord  Peel  has  proclaimed 
his  scepticism  of  temperance  being  furthered  by  the 
efforts  of  the  'soda-water  missionary'  from  behind  the 
bar  of  the  reformed  public-house ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  inherited  habits  of  a  people  accustomed 
for  many  generations  to  excessive  indulgence  in  drink 
cannot  be  changed  at  once.  This  is  borne  out  by  the 
investigations  of  those  temperance  writers  who  approach 
the  subject  from  the  side  of  the  social,  physiological,  and 
climatic  influences  that  affect  it.  Mr.  Arthur  Shadwell, 
the  latest  exponent  of  this  school,  shows  in  his  book, 
'  Drink,  Temperance,  and  Legislation,'  how  inveterate  is 
the  drink  habit  of  the  nation,  and  discourages  the  hope 
that  any  immediate  change  can  be  effected  either  by 
prohibitive  or  constructive  reforms.  We  cannot,  however, 
acquiesce  in  the  laiaaez-faire  attitude  of  opinion  which 
these  conclusions  encourage,  and  which  characterises  the 
views  expressed  by  Mr  Shadwell.  We  rather  think  that 
to  the  reforming  forces  of  education,  culture,  and  a  higher 
standard  of  hygiene,  should  be  added  all  the  power  of  a 
vigorous  temperance  propaganda,  and  of  a  wise  public 
control  of  the  retail  drink  traffic. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  resents  the  suggestion  of  any 
remedy  that  falls  short  of  Prohibition,  and  especially 
deplores  the  attempt  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  public-house 
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and  of  the  publican.  To  make  these  more  respectable  is, 
in  his  eyes,  little  short  of  criminal,  for  he  holds  that  the 
respectable  house  will  attract  the  respectable  customer, 
and  bring  temptation  to  those  who  at  present  shun  the 
disreputable  precincts  of  the  ordinary  tavern.  To  the 
dispassionate  mind  there  is  a  cynicism  in  such  an  argu- 
ment which,  coming  from  any  other  quarter,  would 
convict  its  author  of  inhumanity.  We  know  that  many 
extreme  teetotalers  hold  equally  strong  opinions  on  the 
unrighteousness  of  war.  Would  their  consistency  carry 
them  so  far  as  to  condemn  the  ministrations  of  the  Bed- 
cross  Society,  lest,  by  mitigating  the  horrors  of  the 
battle-field,  they  dim  the  grimness  of  its  object-lesson 
and  so  encourage  the  growth  of  a  more  tolerant  attitude 
of  public  opinion  towards  war  ? 

The  Trust  movement  comes  as  a  *  first  aid/  with  the 
principle  of  the  elimination  of  private  profit  as  its  anti- 
septic.   It  seeks  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  the  drink  traffic 
— ^the  crime,  the  ruin,  the  degradation — by  diminishing 
the  consumption  of  drink  and  removing  some  of  the 
causes  which  tempt  the  publican  to  push  his  wares  and 
the  public-house  customer  to  consume  them.    It  blocks 
no  road  to  reform,  but  rather  opens  the  way  in  every 
direction  for  it.    The  growth  of  the  *tied-house  system' 
will  be  checked  if  the  ground  which  it  has  not  yet  covered 
is  occupied  by  the  trust  companies,  for  these  companies 
seem  to  offer  the  only  practical  alternative,  the  only 
hope  of  preventing  the  *  tied-house  system '  from  becoming 
universal.    The  increasing  complexity  of  the  '  compensa- 
tion '  problem  would  be  arrested,  and  its  claims  kept  within 
bounds,  if  all  new  licenses  that  might  have  to  be  granted 
were  entrusted  to  the  county  companies,  to  be  administered 
by  them  as  long  as  the  license  is  needed,  and  to  be 
surrendered,  without  compensation,  if  so  required,  in  the 
interest  of  the  community.    Prohibition,  for  those  who 
believe  in  this  panacea,  should  be  within  easier  reach  if 
public  management  of  the  liquor  trade  can  be  established 
by  means  of  the  trust  companies,  for  the  great  question 
of  compensation  will  have  disappeared,  and  politics  will 
have  been  divorced  from  the  public-house. 

The  antagonism  of  the  trade  has  been  slowest  in 
finding  expression  in  print;  but,  judging  from  a  small 
book  which  has  recently  appeared, '  The  Commonwealth 
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as  Publican,*  by  Mr  John  Walker,  it  seems  likely  to  adopt 
methods  of  a  not  very  scrupulous  order,  and  to  employ 
those  partisan  tactics  that  find  ready  weapons  in  doubtf  ill 
statistics  and  hazarded  deductions,  and  rely  on  a  pic- 
turesque arrangement  of  facts  in  light  and  shade,  accord- 
mg  to  their  convenience  or  otherwise,  for  purposes  of 
argument. 

Among  the  critics  of  extreme  views.  Lord  CarUsle  has 
expressed  his  apprehension  that  the  policy  of  the  Trust 
movement  in  coming  forward  and  applying  for  new 
licenses  may  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  public-houses 
in  the  country.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that 
the  demand  is  only  put  forward  as  an  alternative  to  the 
license  falling  into  private  hands.  There  is  every  indi- 
cation that  the  trust  companies  intend  scrupulously  to 
respect  those  areas  and  estates  where  an  experiment  in 
prohibition  is  established,  and  to  apply  for  new  licenses 
only  where  the  conditions  of  population  and  the  feeling 
of  the  magistrates  make  it  plainly  clear  that  one  should 
be  granted.  The  fact  stands  that  new  licenses  are  being 
granted  in  those  places  where  the  restriction  of  licenses 
tends  to  develope  the  drinking-club  evil.  In  these  circum- 
stances is  there  before  us  at  present  any  better  alternative 
than  that  offered  by  the  trust  companies  ? 

There  would,  in  fact,  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  this 
scheme  of  constructive  reform,  which  is  in  every  direction 
rallymg  the  great  body  of  moderate  temperance  opinion 
in  the  country,  should  not  also  obtain  the  support  of  the 
extreme  party,  and  be  the  means  of  uniting  a  large  section 
of  the  nation  in  an  attempt  effectually  to  control  a  trade 
which,  as  Lord  Jtosebery  has  told  us,  is  daily  gaining 
strength,  and  at  present  bids  fair  in  the  end  to  control 
the  State  itself.  The  future  seems  to  a  large  extent  to 
depend  on  the  attitude  of  the  extreme  party.  Will  they 
maintain  the  hopelessly  irreconcilable  attitude  of  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  choose  rather  to  see  their  cause  starve 
than  take  the  half -loaf  which  is  within  their  reach ;  or 
will  they  unite  to  help  forward  a  movement  of  construc- 
tive reform,  which,  though  it  does  not  abolish  strong 
drink,  aims  at  diminishing  its  consumption;  which, 
though  it  lets  the  public-house  still  live,  seeks  to  destroy 
its  political  power  and  its  power  to  do  evil ;  and  which, 
though  it  does  not  sweep  away  the  liquor  interest,  seeks 
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to  stop  its  growth  ?  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Prohibitionists  of  this  country  may  be  guided  by  the 
same  spirit  as  those  of  Sweden,  and  may  accept  the  new 
scheme  as  the  best  practicable  solution. 

The  attitude  of  the  Church,  as  a  body,  has  been  sym- 
pathetic to  Prohibition,  and  the  great  influence  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  of  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society  has  been  exerted  on  behalf  of  the 
party  which,  in  Parliament,  has  for  so  many  years  been 
led  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson.  We  cannot,  however,  think 
that,  like  that  party,  their  action  has  been  guided  by  a 
blind  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  legislative  restrictions  and  a 
naive  faith  in  the  power  of  bye-laws,  police  regulations, 
and  Acts  of  Parliament,  to  control  an  evil  which,  as  history 
shows,  has  always  evaded  any  control  of  this  kind.  We 
believe  that  the  Church,  having  had,  on  this  as  on  all 
great  social  questions,  to  declare  herself,  and  having 
hitherto  had  only  the  two  alternatives  of  the  extreme 
temperance  party  or  the  trade  before  her,  has  of  necessity 
cast  in  her  lot  with  the  former.  But  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land Temperance  Society  has  always  been  ready  to  admit 
and  examine  new  ideas,  and  we  trust  it  will  be  able  to 
modify  its  policy  with  the  times. 

The  Trust  movement  is  an  important  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  popular  control  of  the  drink  traffic  and  the 
elimination  of  the  incentive  of  private  profit.  It  is,  how- 
ever, obvious  that  without  legislation  enabling  either 
municipal  councils,  or  trust  companies,  or  the  State  it- 
self, to  become  the  monopolist  of  all  licenses,  nothing  of 
a  comprehensive  nature  can  be  effected ;  and  this  is  especi- 
ally the  case  in  England,  where  the  *  tied-house  system  * 
has  a  stronger  hold  than  in  Scotland.  May  we  hope  to 
see  the  whole  body  of  temperance  opinion  in  the  country 
unite  and,  sinking  minor  differences  in  mutual  concession, 
combine  forces  in  favour  of  a  policy  which  aims  at  giving 
such  legislative  help  as  may  ensure  fair  and  free  scope 
for  experiments  in  constructive  reform  of  the  kind  we 
have  indicated  ?  If  such  a  union  takes  place,  then  within 
the  first  decade  of  this  century  we  may  see  the  question  of 
the  public  management  of  the  retail  liquor  trade  occupy- 
ing a  foremost  place  in  the  field  of  national  politics. 
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1.  NeU  Horn;  Le  Termite;  L'Imp&rieuse  Bont4;  La  Char- 
pente.  ]By  J.-H.  Bosny.  Paris :  Plon,  Savine,  etc.,  1886- 
1900. 

2.  Workers  in  the  Baton;  The  Unclassed;  Demoa;  The 
Nether  World.  By  Gteorge  Gissing.  London:  Smith 
Elder,  etc.,  1880-1880. 

3.  T?ie  Record  of  Badalia  Herodsfoot  (in  Many  Inventions). 
By  Rudyard  Ejpling.    London :  Macmillan,  1893. 

4.  Tides  of  Mean  Streets  ;  A  Child  of  the  Jago.  By  Arthur 
Morrison.    London :  Methuen,  1894-1896. 

6.  Liza  of  Lambeth.  By  William  Somerset  Maugham. 
London :  Unwin,  1897. 

6.  East'End  Idylls.  By  A.  St  John  Adcock.  London : 
Bowden,  1897. 

7.  MwdEm'ly.  By  W.Pett  Ridge.  London :  Pearson,  1898. 

8.  Maggie:  a  Child  of  the  Street.  By  Stephen  Crane. 
New  York :  Appleton,  1896. 

0.  OtU  of  Mulberry  Street.    By  Jacob  August  Riis.    New 
York :  Century  Co.,  1898. 
And  other  works. 

In  considering  the  influence  which  Victor  Hugo  had  upon 
the  literature  of  France,  one  is  struck  by  its  persistence ; 
and,  strange  as  it  would  have  seemed  twenty  years  ago, 
his  influence  has  remained  more  in  the  art  of  fiction  than 
in  the  art  of  poetry.  At  least,  this  is  the  case  at  the 
present  day.  It  is  generally  thought  that  the  romantic 
movement,  of  which  he  was  the  principal  apostle,  was 
superseded  by  the  realistic  or  naturalistic  movement ;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  earlier  movement,  so  far  as  fiction  ^ 
is  concerned,  has  survived  the  later  one.  Between  1831, 
when  'Notre  Dame  de  Paris'  was  published,  and  1862, 
when  *  Les  Miserables '  appeared,  there  arose  a  new  con- 
vention in  the  arts  of  the  novel  and  the  drama,  which  was 
directly  opposed  to  the  convention  of  the  *  cloud- weaver 
of  phantasmal  hopes  and  fears.'  The  novels  of  Balzac, 
and  more  especially  of  Flaubert,  the  plays  of  the  younger 
Dumas  and  Augier,  and  the  scientific  criticism  of  Taine, 
were  the  expression  of  this  new  convention.  The  ideal-/ 
istic  novel,  however,  did  not  disappear.  Victor  Hugo,  in 
*  Quatre-vingt-treize,'  which  appeared  in  1874,  was  of 
Vol.  196.— iVb.  392.  '  2  B 
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course  faithful  to  the  imaginative  conception ;  and  more- 
over, the  second-rate  romantic  work  of  an  early  day,  with 
its  insipidly  noble  and  devoted  hero,  its  sentimentality, 
and  its  fine,  but  unconvincing,  motives,  still  lived  on 
somewhat  obscurely.  '  Le  Y oeu  d'une  Morte,*  by  the  late 
M.  Zola,  which  was  published  about  1867,  is  an  uninspired 
production  of  this  second-rate  romanticism. 

Throughout  his  career  M.  Zola  has  been  an  example 
f  the  persistence  of  the  romantic  movement.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  unfair  and  uncritical  to  estimate  him  by  his 
first  essays ;  but  even  in  the  works  of  his  prime,  in  ^  Ger- 
minal,' '  L'Assommoir,*  and  *  La  D^bftcle,'  for  instance,  has 
he  not  entirely  followed  the  methods  of  Victor  Hugo? 
There  is  the  same  unreal  but  effective  personification 

"of  material  objects — the  cathedral  in  '  Notre  Dame '  and 
the  tavern  in  *  KAssonmioir ' ;  the  sea  in  *  Las  Travailleurs 
de  la  Mer '  and  the  mine  in  *  Germinal,',  or  the  railway 
engine  in  *  La  Bete  Humaine ' ;  the  French  Revolution  in 
'Quatre-vingt-treisse '  and  the  French  army  in  'La  D^b&cle.' 
In  the  novels  of  each  writer  there  are  many  pages  that 
seem  copied  from  a  badly  edited  encyclopedia ;  and  the 
characters  of  both  novelists  are  not  individuals  but  sym- 

^bols  of  some  single  human  passion,  creatures  of  one  idea, 
whose  living  representatives  usually  obtain  care  and  com- 
fort, but  not  liberty.  M.  Zola  was  in  no  sense  a  realist, 
so  far  as  the  word  denotes  a  writer  who  describes  that 
which  he  has  seen,  and  that  only.  He  obtained  his  facts  in 
the  same  way  as  the  other  romanticists ;  that  is  to  say, 
by  aid  of  an  imagination  that  fed  on  books.  The  story  of 
•  L'Assommoir,'  for  instance,  was  taken  from  •  Le  Sublime,* 
by  Denis  Poulet ;  and  the  local  colour,  even  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  names,  was  obtained  from  the  same  source. 
Again,  to  the  making  of  'La  D^bAcle' — the  story  of  a 
campaign  in  which  the  novelist  took  no  part — there  went, 
M.  Zola  tells  us,  more  than  a  hundred  works. 

If  the  question  of  the  degree  of  genius  be  excepted, 
the  only  difference  between  Victor  Hugo  and  M.  Zola, 
as  novelists,  is  in  regard  to  the  spirit  in  which  they  regard 
humanity.  This  difference,  however,  is  fundamental,  and 
it  is  the  explanation  of  M.  Zola  s  apparent  originality  of 
method.  The  author  of  '  Les  Mis^rables '  had  so  high  an 
opinion  of  human  nature,  even  at  its  worst,  that,  described 
with  his  dazzling  rhetoric,  a  convict  appeared  an  heroic 
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soul,  beside  whom,  it  lias  been  said,  a  man  of  the  middle 
classes  who  fights  against  temptation  and  leads  an  honest 
life,  seems  like  a  sinner  beside  a  saint.  The  author  of 
*  La  Terre '  went  to  the  other  extreme,  picturing  mankind, 
with  equal  rhetorical  exaggeration,  as  vicious  and  hideous 
animals,  compared  with  whom  the  goat  were  continent 
and  the  tiger  mild. 

Few  writers  before  the  time  of  Zola  could  daim  any 
mastery  in  representing  the  facts  of  existence.  Till  then 
novels  had  been  tales  more  or  less  after  the  manner  of 
the  '  Arabian  Nights.'  They  Ickcked  the  central  conviction 
that  the  life  of  man  was  a  nightmare  of  sensualily,  crime, 
drunkenness  and  nervous  disorders.  Moreover,  the  people 
who  lived  before  the  age  of  Taine  and  Claude.  Bernard 
had  not  shaped  their  existence  in  accordance  with  the 
very  latest  scientific  and  pathological  hypotheses.  In 
many  cases  they  even  struggled  against  the  circumstances 
of  their  lot  and  overcame  them,  which  was  an  absurd 
thing  to  do,  having  regard  to  the  novelist's  idea  of  the 
law  of  environment.  Worse  still,  they  were  often  de- 
scribed with  dangerously  contagious  sympathy  as  possess- 
ing virtues  which  had  no  place  in  a  '  realistic '  conception 
of  the  universe. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  new  movements 
which  did  away  with  all  this,  was  essentially  the  adoption 
of  a  rigorously  materialistic  standpoint.  In  regard  to 
method  of  construction  and  to  style,  there  is  little  or  no 
similarity  between  Balzac,  Flaubert,  the  De  Groncourt, 
Zola,  Maupassant  and  Huysmans.  The  main  point  of 
agreement  is  their  theory  of  materialism,  of  which 
Balzac's  novels  are  the  most  complete,  and  Zola's  novels 
the  most  extreme,  expression.  According  to  this  theory, 
man,  when  all  pleasant  illusions  are  put  aside,  is  a  machine 
driven  by  a  few  well-defined  appetites  common  to  all 
animals,  and  only  dominates  his  f  eUow-beasts  by  reason  of 
being  craftier,  fiercer,  and  more  devilish.  This  was  called 
reality ;  and  to  write  novels  based  on  this  fundamental 
conception  of  human  nature  was  to  be  a  realist.  And  the 
realist,  recognising  the  gulf  that  separated  him  from  the 
novelists  of  an  earlier  day,  was  no  longer  content  to  be 
a  mere  man  of  letters.  He  bestowed  upon  himself  the 
title  'homme  de  scienca'  The  ennobling  and  purifying 
power  of  literature  had  no  more  place  in  his  work  than 
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it  wonld  have  had  in  a  scientifio  monograph  on  earth- 
worms. 

Scientific  monographs  however  do  not  enjoy  a  very 
large  sale ;  and  the  realist  did  not  wish  to  be  a  man  of 
science  in  this  respect.  Consequently  he  had  to  find  some 
other  means  of  making  his  novel  attractive  to  the  general 
public  This  was  easily  done.  Not  having  the  delight 
which  an  artist  would  have  had  in  appealing  to  the  higher 
instincts  of  a  reader,  the  realist  appealed  to  his  worst. 
This  was  the  triumph  of  the  novel  of  misery.  Of  all 
classes  of  society  the  lowest  was  that  which  the  realists 
loved  most  to  describe.  Here,  they  explained,  was  man, 
unsophisticated  by  civilisation,  in  all  the  vileness  and 
bestiality  of  nature.  To  picture  him  required  not  art,  but 
merely  insensibility.  With  this,  one  was  able  to  treat  of 
matters  so  horrible  in  themselves  that  a  gift  of  descrip- 
tion, which,  if  employed  on  the  wholesome  aspects  of  life, 
would  be  regarded  as  commonplace  and  insig^nificant,  ap- 
peared remarkably  powerful  and  effective. 

M.  J.-H.  Bosny  in  '  Le  Termite,'  a  poor  and  unpleasant 
novel  of  French  literary  life  between  1880  and  1884, 
analyses  this  development  of  the  realistic  movement. 
The  aim  for  him  and  for  a  hundred  other  writers  of  that 
day  was  to  descend  into  the  foulest  places  (boyatix)  of 
low  life.  Unconsciously  they  formed  a  code  of  composi- 
tion by  which  charm  was  interdicted,  and  only  trivial 
situations  and  an  entirely  materialistic  standpoint  per- 
mitted. It  appeared  artistic  to  exaggerate  defects ;  and 
blame  was  attached  to  any  optimism  in  regard  to  man- 
kind, collectively  and  individually.  The  formula  of  the 
note-book,  of  life  taken  down  as  life,  of  the  verity  of  the 
thing  seen,  of  the  spoken  word,  of  the  real  occurrence, 
became  sacred.  Suppression  was  forbidden,  transforma- 
tion of  facts  disallowed,  and  any  use  of  a  constructive 
conception  condemned.  *  There  was,  above  all,'  M.  J.-H. 
Bosny  says,  *  the  abolition  of  all  that  was  noble,  generous, 
disinterested  and  beautiful,  in  the  evolution  of  the  beings 
evoked.'    (•  Le  Termite,'  p.  35.) 

About  this  time,  MM.  Bosny — ^for  J.-H.  Bosny  is  the 
nom  de  guerre  of  two  brothers — ^were  amongst  the  most 
able  of  the  younger  realists.  M.  Huysmans  said  in  *  lA- 
bas '  that  J.-H.  Bosny  was  the  best  of  Zola's  pupils,  but 
this  was  too  generous  an  abdicaticm  of  his  own  position. 
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That  MM,  Bosny  at  first  imitated  very  closely  the  author 
of  '  L' Assommoir '  is  clearly  seen  in  their  earlier  works, 
such  as  '  Le  Bilateral/  a  study  of  the  Parisian  socialists 
and  anarchists.  Another  of  their  first  novels,  *  Nell  Horn, 
de  TArm^  du  Salut/  is  perhaps  a  better  example  for  our 
present  purpose,  as  it  deals  with  the  lower  classes  in 
London.  In  this  it  resembles  most  of  the  other  novels 
of  misery  which  we  propose  presently  to  examine  as  repre«  \ 
senting  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  realistic  move- 1 
ment  in  Engkmd. 

*  Nell  Horn '  justifies  so  completely  MM.  Bosny*s  con- 
demnation of  the  French  realistic  novel  of  the  eighties, 
that  we  are  surprised  they  should  have  recently  republished 
it.  It  is  a  disagreeable  bodk,  badly  written  and  badly  put 
together.  An  unwonted  sense  of  pity  is  whoUy  insufficient 
to  redeem  its  faults ;  and,  save  for  the  fact  that  it  was 
written  by  authors  who  afterwards  produced  works  of 
singidar  and  attractive  qualities  it  would  long  since  have 
been  justly  forgotten.  The  style  is  very  irritating,  con- 
sisting partly  of  French  words  strung  together  on  an 
English  idiom,  and  partly  of  a  somewhat  less  enigmatical 
diction,  which,  however,  has  none  of  the  merits  of  sound 
French  prose. 

No  doubt,  in  1882,  when  MM.  Bosny  appear  to  have 
been  in  London,  the  subject  seemed  a  very  promising  one. 
It  occurred  to  a  young  English  author  also  about  the  same 
time.  '  Let  me  get  a  little  more  exx>erience,*  Mr  George 
Gissing  said, '  and  I  wiU  write  a  novel  such  as  no  one  has 
yet  ventured  to  write,  at  all  events  in  England.'  The 
horrors  of  the  slums  of  Paris  were  almost  exhausted ;  and 
for  a  French  novelist,  London,  as  the  scene  of  description, 
was  in  itself  a  fine  discovery.  Even  the  Anglicisms  were, 
at  that  time,  meritorious.  Zola  had  been  accustomed  to 
put  into  print  expressions  that  no  man  with  a  feeling  of 
self-respect  would  dare  to  use  in  any  society.  If  his  pupils 
surpassed  him  by  lusing  phrases  which  had  never  been 
uttered  by  man  on  earth,  it  was  only  to  obtain  a  similar 
effect  of  reality  1 

The  story  of  Nell  Horn  may  be  told  in  a  few  words. 
She  was  a  pretty  working  girl,  who  joined  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  by  chance  became  acquainted  with  a  French* 
man  staying  for  a  while  in  London.  She  thought  he 
honestly  vrished  to  marry  her.     He,  however,  deceived 
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her,  undermined  her  faith,  and  deserted  her ;  and  in  order 
to  obtain  food  for  her  child  she  was  compelled  to  go  deeper 
into  the  mire.  The  theme,  it  will  be  seen,  does  not  display 
much  originality  in  its  selection ;  but  one  does  not  ask  a 
realist  for  originality  of  invention.  Of  all  the  tales  of 
misery  it  is  the  one  which  in  its  main  lines  has  been  the 
I  most  often  told,  and  the  one  therefore  that  requires  the 
Y  jitmost  novelty  of  treatment.  This  was  obtained  by  pic- 
turing the  manners  of  the  lower  classes  in  London,  which 
were  doubtless  strange  to  the  French  novel-reading  public. 
The  rantings  of  the  men  who  vent  their  wrongs  and 
opinions  in  Hyde  Park  and  other  open  spaces  are  given 
literally,  and  the  description  of  the  meetings  of  the  Salva- 
tionists, of  their  battles  with  opxK>nent8,  and  of  the  aspect 
of  Hackney  Road,  would  be  creditable  work  for  an  ap- 
prentice reporter.  J.-H.  Bosny,  in  fact,  shows  us  that  he 
lived  in  London  for  some  time,  and  always  carried  a  note- 
book. Such  translations  as  *  totaliseurs  de  th^ '  for  tee- 
totalers, and  *  garde-noir '  for  blackguard,  are  slight  indi- 
cations of  the  demerit  of  '  Nell  Horn.'  Even  as  a  realistic 
6tudy,  it  is  superficiaL  With  all  its  photographic  detail 
rlt  exhibits  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  fundamental 
^  characteristics,  social  or  psychological,  of  the  London  poor. 
It  is  as  interesting,  and  only  as  interesting,  as  ordinary 
newspaper  work ;  its  note  of  actuality  has  been  obtained 
at  the  exi>ense  of  all  permanent  literary  value. 

Yet,  even  in  this  early  work,  MM,  Bosny  distinguished 
-themselves  from  the  school  of  Zdia  by  a  sense  of 
pity  for  the  patient  and  suffering  creature  whom  they 
described.  And  it  was  no  doubt  this  healthfulness  of 
conception  in  regard  to  human  life  that  led  them  to  draw^ 
up  and  publish  in  the  French  press,  on  the  appearance  of 
*  La  Terre,'  their  famous  protest  against  the  cynicism  and 
scurrility  of  M.  Zola.  In  this  they  were  joined  by  M.  Paul 
Margueritte  and  three  other  writers,  who  had  hitherto 
been  the  obedient  pupils  of  the  master  of  the  realistic 
movement.  Less,  perhaps,  by  reason  of  *  la  protestation 
des  cinq '  than  by  the  revulsion  which  the  work  itself  pro- 
duced on  every  sane  reader,  the  realistic  movement  practi- 
cally came  to  an  end  in  France  on  the  publication  of  *  La 
f-Terre.' 

MM.  Bosny,  like  M.  Margueritte,  were  men  of  original 
mind,  who,  so  long  as  they  subordinated  their  genius 
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to  the  methods  of  M.  Zola,  seemed  scarcely  to  possess 
talent.  In  *  Daniel  Yalgraive '  they  revealed  themselves, 
as  M.  Margueritte  did  in  his  fine  study,  'La  Force  des 
Choses ' ;  hut  neither  of  these  is  a  novel  of  misery.  In 
'  L'Imi>^rieuse  Bont^,*  the  authors  of  '  Nell  Horn '  returned 
to  the  question  of  the  lower  classes,  and  showed  them- 
selves as  idealistic  as  they  had  been  realistic.  About  this 
time  their  former  master  appears  to  have  placed  himself 
at  their  feet  and  learned  morality  and  kindliness.  M. 
Zola,  the  apostle  of  nihilistic  pessimism,  was  actually 
converted  to  the  idea  of  the  innate  goodness  of  human 
nature.  The  belief  in  the  final  victory  of  righteousness 
became  a  valuable  literary  asset,  and  M.  Zola  also  set  to 
work  to  regenerate  France,  but  in  the  strangest  possible 
way.  Even  when  he  wished  to  promote  virtue,  he  was  more 
disgusting  than  many  a  writer  with  worse  intentions; 
and,  as  M.  Anatole  France  said,  his  purity  cost  him  dear, 
for  he  paid  all  his  talent  for  it. 

The  most  sincere  admirer  of  MM.  Bosny's  genius  finds 
in  '  L'lmp^rieuse  Bont^'  more  to  make  excuse  for  than  to 
praise.  Their  fault  is  that  they  are  the  most  learned  of 
novelists,  and  are  at  times  ostentatiously  so.  They  have 
translated  stories  from  the  languages  of  ancient  India, 
Egypt,  and  the  Semitic  races ;  they  have  written  books  on 
prehistoric  subjects ;  and  in  modem  science  they  are  what 
M.  Zola  pretends  to  be,  well-read.  One  is  not  made  aware  of 
all  this  in  reading  MM.  Rosny's  best  novels.  The  reader  is 
more  struck  by  their  insight  and  imagination,  their  nobility 
of  conception,  the  magic  of  their  descriptions  of  natural 
objects,  especially  of  the  changing  aspects  of  the  sky, 
and  by  the  loving  fidelity  of  their  portraits  of  children^ 
Above  all,  there  is  in  their  finest  work  a  poetic  quality 
which  is  to  be  found  in  none  of  their  contemporaries,  and 
for  which  one  forgives  them  very  many  defects.  These 
merits  are  not  entirely  absent  from  '  L*Imp^rieuse  Bont^,' 
but  they  are  obscured  by  an  unfortunate  vocabulary,  con- 
sisting largely  of  a  mere  jumble  of  scientific  terms,  unin- 
telligible without  a  glossary.  That  strange  style,  Vicriture 
artiste^  also  increases  the  unintelligibility.  Besides  all 
this,  the  book  has  a  great  defect ;  it  is  not  a  novel ;  it  is 
merely  a  partial  and  unconvincing  statement  of  a  tlieory 
which  has  much  in  common  with  the  evolutionary  theories 
of  Mr  Benjamin  Kidd. 
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The  thesis  of  the  work  is  a  fine  rhetorical  idea  of  a 
Charity  Organisation  Society  with  an  executive  of  men  of 
individuality  and  genius,  heroic  souls  who  will  combine 
the  virtues  of  all  the  saints  and  the  abilities  of  the  greatest 
statesmeil  with  the  detective  qualities  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 
They  will  abolish  vice  and  poverty  from  the  earth.  Not 
only  will  they  rescue  those  who  have  suffered  shipwreck 
in  life  through  accident  more  than  through  lack  of  ability, 
but  they  will  also  shelter  the  incurably  miserable,  the 
idlers  in  body  and  spirit,  the  tramps  and  loafers;  for 
these  types  of  character,  that  cannot  exist  under  the  yoke 
of  modem  civilisation,  may  be  as  necessary  to  its  future 
development  as  the  plagues  of  bygone  days  were  necessaiy 
to  the  development  of  the  science  of  modem  sanitation. 
This  dissertation  is  broken  by  fragments  of  narrative  con- 
cerning Jacques  Fougeraye,  a  young  enthusiast  in  social 
reform,  who  is  made  almoner  to  a  millionaire,  and  con- 
verts him  partly  to  his  views. 

In  *La  Charpente,'  a  later  sociological  romance  by 
MM.  Bosny,  there  are  happily  fewer  words  for  an  ordi- 
nary reader  to  boggle  at.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
no  story  worth  mentioning,  and  the  principal  character 
talks  more  than  Jacques  Fougeraye.  The  book  contains 
his  opinions  on  the  middle  class,  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
people ;  and  in  order  to  find  occasion  to  explain  his  views 
he  associates  with  the  different  grades  of  society.  In  this 
novel  MM.  Bosny  have  lost  all  interest  in  their  marvellous 
Charity  Organisation  Society.  We  are  presented,  instead, 
ith  what  looks  like  a  humorous  perversion  of  Mr  Herbert 
Spencer's  analogy  between  the  animal  organism  and  the 
social  organism.  The  aristocracy  and  the  middle  class  con- 
stitute the  framework  of  our^leviathan ;  and  it  appears 
well  established  that  the  working-classes  are  the  skin! 
The  third  part  of  '  La  Charpente '  deals  with  the  sufferings 
of  this  sensitive  outward  layer,  sufferings  which  no  Jacques 
Fougeraye  would  now  think  of  removing,  for  it  is  by  suf- 
fering that  progress  is  obtained  I 

Magnificent  developments,  it  seems,  keep  occurring  in 
France  in  the  art  of  novel-writing,  while  English  authors, 
such  as  Mr  Gtoorge  Meredith  and  Mr  Thomas  Hardy,  still 
continue  to  describe  men  and  women  and  natural  scenery 
from  an  obsolete,  unscientific  point  of  view.  The  fault  of 
the  English  mind,  as  Mr.  Wells  ha3  recently  pointed  out. 
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is  its  didlike  of  ideas,  its  love  of  mere  fact.    It  cannot  ac*-' 
cept  a  theory  for  the  theory's  sake.    Even  in  the  matter  " 
of  literary  art,  what  can  we  show  against  all  the  new 
principles  that  the  French  writers  of  late  years  have  ex* 
emplified  and  exhausted  ?    Bealism,  impressionism,  ideal-* 
ism,  symbolism,  satanism,  neo-catfaolicism,  and  twenty 
more !    What  have  we  to  compare  with  such  a  play  of '^ 
ideas?    True,  we  have  had  the  sesthetic  movement  and     I 
the  Celtic  Renaissance,  but  even  these  have  obtained 
little  support  from  the  general  reading  public 

Of  all  our  novelists,  Mr  Gteorge  Gissing  has  shown  him- 
self the  most  open  to  the  influences  of  continental  litera* 
ture ;  but  we  doubt  if  even  he,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  set  himself  docilely  to  translate  into  English  the 
last  achievements  of  the  realistic  school  of  France.  That 
they  served  as  a  slight  impetus  to  his  work  is  unquestion« 
able,  but  he  was  too  true  an  artist  to  be  a  mere  imitator ; 
and,  even  though  he  had  in  his  youthful  days  a  wish  to 
equal  their  '  glorious  effects  of  filth  and  outrage,'  he  had 
not  the  heait  to  do  so.  Some  of  the  'efflorescences'  of  his 
very  early  works  no  doubt  hindered  the  appreciation  of  the 
original  qualities  which  he  exhibited,  but  they  were  merely 
passages  of  youthful  braggadocio,  and  most  of  them  have 
been  omitted  from  later  editions.  His  first  novel,  'Workers 
in  the  Dawn,'  published  in  1880,  it  would  be  unkind  to 
criticise  minutely.  It  was  promising,  but  very  immature. 
It  shows  what  books  influenced  Mr  Gissing  when  he  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  more  than  what  powers  of 
observation  he  was  to  develope ;  for  his  characters  are 
distinguished  chiefly  by  the  opinions  which  they  are  g^ven 
to  express  concerning  humanitarian  matters  and  the  con«- 
flicting  theories  of  Comte  and  Schopenhauer. 

In  'The  Unclassed,'  published  four  years  later,  Mr 
Gissing  made  a  great  advance  in  the  foundation  of  the 
novelist's  art,  in  insight  into  human  nature  and  experi- 
ence of  life.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  Mr  Gissing  still 
showed  that  he  had  yet  to  learn  that  the  first  quality  of 
art  was  sincerity,  and  the  second,  in  regard  to  his  talent, 
moderation.  Unfortunately  he  chose  a  very  difficult  and 
unpleasant  subject,  in  the  exposition  of  which  all  signs  of 
his  defects  of  insincerity  and  extravagance  were  intensi- 
fied by  the  nature  of  the  theme — a  theme  which  only  a 
man  of  genius,  of  the  highest  sincerity  and  self-restraint. 
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had  the  right  to  attempt.  The  hero  of  the  tale,  Osmond 
Waymark,  was,  like  Mr  Gissing,  a  young  novelist,  whose 
first  novel  oonoeming  the  lower  classes  was  not  a  saooess. 
To  him  are  allotted  the  passages  of  brs^fgadocio  to  which 
we  have  referred. 

*  Two  supreme  artists/  he  says  in  one  of  his  outbursts, '  are 
at  work  in  the  creation  of  the  world, — God  and  the  Devil. 
Some  of  us  delight  to  imitate  the  former,  some  the  latter. 
In  the  work  of  the  Devil  I  find  my  own  delight  and  inspira- 
tion. I  have  only  to  go  out  into  the  streets  all  night  to  come 
across  half  a  hundred  scenes  of  awful  suffering  or  degrada- 
tion, every  one  of  which  fills  me  with  absolute  joy.  There  is 
nothing  of  malice  in  this;  it  is  simply  that  every  human 
situation  is  interesthig  to  me  in  proportion  as  it  exhibits 
artistic  possibilities,  and  my  temperament  is  especially  sensi- 
tive to  the  picturesque  in  what  is  usually  called  vil^iess. 
Thus,  for  instance,  prostitution,  and  everytiung  connected 
with  it  is  my  highest  interest.'    C  ^1^  Unclassed,'  iii,  9.) 

It  is,  in  fact,  this  difficult  and  unpleasant  subject  that 
is  dealt  with  in  *  The  Unclassed ' ;  but  Mr  GKssing's  work 
is  far  from  ranking  with  De  Goncourt's  •  La  Fille  iSUsa.* 
Instead  of  taking  a  low  view  of  human  nature,  Mr  Gissing, 
it  seems  to  us,  rated  it  too  high.  The  story,  in  brief,  is  that 
of  an  unfortunate  g^rl  of  strong  and  original  disposition, 
who  inherits,  partly  through  her  own  obstinacy,  her 
mother's  calling,  but  who  is  redeemed  by  her  love  for  the 
literary  hero,  Waymark.  Their  marriage,  in  circumstances 
of  prosperity,  ends  the  romance.  In  effect,  the  book  is  not 
unlike  the  '  New  Arabian  Nights.'  The  figures  resemble 
those  in  the  late  Mr  R.  L.  Stevenson's  tales  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  become  acquainted  with  one  another ;  but 
what  in  Stevenson  was  art  was  in  Mr  Oissing  artlessness. 
Some  of  the  characters  are  not  realised,  and  in  other 
cases  their  characterisation  does  not  justify  their  actions. 
Abraham  Woodcock,  for  example,  is  laboriously  endowed 
with  all  the  qualities  of  the  general  type  of  petty  usurer — 
the  analysis  occupies  six  pages — and  yet,  towards  the  close 
of  the  book,  he  becomes  a  repentant  and  generous  grand- 
father, who  might  have  brought  to  a  happy  ending  some 
Christmas  story  by  Dickens. 

As  a  matter  of  derivation,  Mr  Gassing,  in  his  earlier 
essays  in  fiction,  owed  more  to  Dickens  than  to  any  real- 
istic novelist.    We  say  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many 
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of  the  observations  made  by  his  hero  might  have  appeared 
in  the  declaration  of  faith  of  some  very  young  disciple  of 
realism ;  for  these  passages,  we  think,  represented  not  the 
result  of  Mr  Gissing's  own  reflections,  but  the  course  of 
his  *  reading.'  Nevertheless,  Mr  Gissing  did  not  imitate 
Dickens  with  the  obsequiousness  with  which  Mr  George 
Moore,  who  began  to  write  novels  about  the  same  time, 
imitated  the  French  realists.  The  inspiration  was  indirect. 
Mr  Gissing  had  not  the  master-faculty  of  the  author  of 
*  Martin  Chuzzlewit,'  and  he  did  not  counterfeit  it.  But 
m  studying  the  works  of  Dickens,  he  appears  to  have 
seen  how  much  of  the  real  gloom  had  been  left  out  of  the 
incture  of  the  London  populace;  how  much  what  was 
eccentric  and  hmnorous  had  been  insisted  U])on,  and  how  r 
much  what  was  joyless,  and  yet  equally  representative,^^ 
had  been  omitted ;  and  this  darker  and  more  unrelieved 
side  of  lower  London  life  Mr  Gissing  determined  to 
describe*  y 

The  result  was  seen  in  *The  Nether  World,'  which'^ 
appeared  in  1880,  and  it  justified  the  attempt,  for  the 
novel  was  impressive  and  original.    Dealing  mainly  with 
the  working-classes,  however,  the  work  contained  neither 
any  *  glorious  effects  of  filth  and  outrage,'  nor  any  realisa- 
tion of  a  character  of  great  nobility  of  soul,  which,  to 
paraphrase  the  saying  of  Benan,  quoted  on  the  title-page 
would  vindicate  the  use  by  an  artist  of  such  effects.    *  The 
Nether  World,'  in  fact,  is  hardly  a  correct  title,  as  it  is 
not  a  description  of  the  lowest  depths  of  London  life. — 
The  hero,  Sidney  Kirkwood,  is  a  working  jeweller  in  a 
good  position ;  Clara  Hewett,  whom  he  marries,  is  a  girl 
of  intellect  and  personality;  and  Jane  Snowdon,  whom  he 
should  have  married,  grows  up  into  a  kind,  sensible, 
capable  woman. 

Yet  for  all  this,  'The  Nether  World'  is  one  of  the 
most  depressing  and  powerful  of  the  novels  of  misery. 
It  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  despondency  which  affects  one' 
more  keenly  than  all  the  outrageousness  of  the  realistic 
school.  The  exceptional  natures  of  the  principal  actors 
are  fairly  and  sympathetically  i>ortrayed,  only  to  intensify 
the  hopelessness  of  their  struggle  to  escape  from  the  dull, 
mean,  and  yet  respectable,  condition  of  the  working- 
classes.  And  it  is  also  implied,  unfairly,  but  skilfully,  by 
means  of  secondary  figures,  that  the  picture  is  a  repre- 
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sentative  one.  Some  of  the  characters  are  described  as 
patient  and  tender-hearted;  but  this,  it  seems  to  us,  is 
only  done  in  order  to  show  how  useless  liieir  virtues  are> 
how  cunning,  avarice,  and  caruelty,  as  personified  in  other 
characters,  make  all  their  efforts  unavailing.  Mr  Gissing 
even  went  out  of  his  way  to  make  the  creatures  of  his 
fancy  unhappy.  He  was  very  unkind  to  Clara  Hewett. 
She  had  obtained  the  part  of  the  leading-lady  in  a  touring 
company.  A  capable  actress,  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  reveal  her  power,  her  position  was  well  assured ;  but,  as 
she  entered  the  theatre,  an  ang^  rival,  by  means  of  vitriol, 
disfigured  her  for  Hf e.  Betuming  home,  she  renewed  her 
acquaintance  with  Kirkwood,  and  covering  her  horrible 
face  with  a  thick  veil,  she  induced  him  to  marry  her,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  was  deeply  in  love  with  another  woman. 
These  incidents  are  as  *  romantic,'  to  use  Mr  GKssing's 
word,  as  the  idealism  of '  The  Unclassed.*  They  are,  how- 
ever, of  a  piece  with  the  misfortunes  that  overtake  most 
of  the  other  characters ;  and  if  these  occurrences  do  not 

strike  the  reader  as  too  improbable  for  belief,  it  is  because 

of  the  skill  by  which  Mr  Gissuig,  in  the  story,  sustains 
the  atmosphere  of  wretchedness  which  they  serve  to 
intensify. 

Yet  the  general  sentiment  of  the  novel  is  not  so  much 

-^  pessimis^  as  idealism  in  revolt.  The  author,  with  the 
intolerance  of  youth,  was  dissatisfied  with  the  world  as 
ho  found  it^  tiot  because  it  was  the  wprst  of  all  .possible 

— ^worlds,  but  becauJae  tt'^^^unfilLiihe  best.  His  stimdpoint, 
we  think,  had  l)€CGme'  a  purely  personal  one ;  and  it  was 
only  by  depicting  in  his  hero  and  in  the  woman  he  marries 
two  exceptional  natures,  discontented  with  their  condi- 
tion,  that  he  was  able  to  write  so  sincere  and  impressive 
a  novel.  Like  Turgeniev's  *  Virgin  Soil,'  'The  Nether 
World '  has,  in  addition  to  the  contexture  of  incident  and 
characterisation,  a  social  interest.  As  a  picture  of  the 
lower  classes  we  do  not  think  it  a  fair  one.  Judging 
the  proletariat  from  the  standpoint  of  his  own  culture, 

/   Mr  Gissing  saw  clearly  all  their  defects,  but  overlooked 

/  many  of  their  good  qualities  because  he  did  not  then  share 
them.  Most  artists  are  able  to  endow  the  creatures  of 
their  imagination  only  with  the  powers  which  they  possess 
or  sympathise  with;  and  the  power  which  Mr  Gissing 
lacked  and  did  not  appear  to  appreciate  justly  in  others. 
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was  that  exuberance  of  animal  spirits  of  which,  in  litera-^ 
ture,  Dickens  was  the  incarnation.  A  man  of  sensi- 
tive and  refined  nature,  with  little  spontaneous  gaiety, 
whose  temperament  is  moulded  as  much  by  a  reaction 
from  mean  and  vulgar  surroundings  as  by  the  direct 
stimulus  of  culture,  is  apt  to  foster  a  feeling  of  pitying 
contempt  as  a  protection  against  the  coarse,  vigorous 
animal  life  around  him.  And  although  Mr  Oissing,  even 
in  his  earlier  days,  was  too  strong  to  give  way  wholly  to 
this  feeling,  there  still  remained  a  mixture  of  pity  and 
disg^t  in  his  descriptions  of  the  ])opulace.  To  picture 
with  sympathy  or  gusto  the  diversions  of  a  Bank-holiday 
crowd  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  one  must  needs  have  the 
merry,  kindly  eye  of  a  Dickens  in  selecting  the  picturesque 
details  and  overlooking  the  unseemly ;  or  else  that  fierce 
delight  of  a  M^rim^  or  a  Budyard  Kipling  in  all  the 
manifestations  of  the  rude  energy  of  life,  which  would 
enable  one  to  forgive  the  accompanying  vulgarity.  With 
Mr  Gissing  a  feeling  of  abhorrence  and  distant  compassion  ^^ 
effaced  all  other  sensations,  and  his  ironical  description  ^ 
ends  in  an  attack  of  the  nerves.  '  A  great  review  of  the 
people.  Since  man  came  into  being  did  the  world  ever 
exhibit  a  sadder  spectacle  ? ' 

It  is  not  as  a  study  of  the  lower  classes  that  *  The  Nether 
World  •  resembles  Turgeniev's  novels.  The  Bank-holiday 
scenes,  and  the  Peckovers,  the  Snowdons,  and  other 
subsidiary  figures  are  not  the  essential  part  of  the  book. 
The  real  interest  lies  in  Clara  Hewett,  and,  more  especi- 
ally,  in  Sidney  Kirkwood.  Kirkwood,  like  TurgenieVs 
Bazaroff,  is  the  study  of  a  type.  A  good  workman,  but 
without  the  force  of  character  or  the  power  of  mind 
which  would  enable  him  to  rise  far  above  his  fellows,  he 
•had  been  made  unhappy  through  being  educated  above 
his  i)osition.  All  the  highest  refinements  of  life,  its  social 
charm  as  well  as  its  intellectual  tastes,  he  had  su£Scient 
receptive  capacity  to  esteem  and  hunger  after,  but  not 
sufKcient  ability  to  acquire.  He  represents  not  an  incon- 
siderable class  of  men,  and  a  class  that  is  increasing  in 
number  and  in  discontent.  He  is  a  product  of  a  system 
of  universal  education  which,  instead  of  making  technical 
instruction  more  thorough  and  more  general,  and  thus 
replacing  the  obsolescent  custom  of  apprenticeship,  gives 
the  more  sensitive,  and  often  the  least  powerful  minds. 
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intellectual  needs  that  they  will,  for  the  most  part,  be 
nnable  to  gratify* 

In  'Thyrza'  and  *  Demos/  two  other  earlier  novels 
of  Mr  Oissing,  there  is  the  same  forcible  representation 
and  gloom  in  dealing  with  the  lower  orders  as  in  *  The 
Nether  World ' ;  while  the  better  classesi  shown  by  way  of 
contrast  with  their  ctdture  of  mind  and  character,  are 
described  with  an  admiration  so  general  that  one  can 
understand  how  it  was  that  Mr  Oissing,  some  years  ago, 
saw  more  clearly  the  demerits  than  the  merits  of  the 
rougher  people.  Mr  Gissing's  novels  are  in  one  respect  a 
history  of  his  opinions ;  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  this 
merely  reactionary  admiration  was  soon  replaced  by  a 
more  critical  view.  In  '  The  Whirlpool '  and  other  later 
works  the  deficiencies  of  the  cultivated  world  are  observed 
with  a  maturity  of  power  much  in  advance  of  the  im- 
pressive but  narrow  conception  underlying  the  earlier 
novels,  which  alone  come  within  the  scope  of  this  artida 
Even  '  Thyrza,'  the  story  of  a  disastrous  attempt  to  intro- 
duce the  faint  sweetness  and  feeble  light  of  culture,  as  a 
means  of  salvation,  into  a  district  of  working  people,  must 
be  passed  over  here. 

'  Demos,'  on  the  other  hand,  is,  like  *  The  Nether  World,' 
a  striking  study  in  what  MM.  Rosny  would  call  the  psy- 
chology of  the  English  proletariat.  In  '  Marc  Fane,'  MM. 
Rosny  exposed  the  meemer  side  of  French  socialism,  with 
the  leaders  intriguing  against  each  other  and  against  any 
recruit  of  ability  who  threatens  their  pre-emmence.  In  a 
work  far  superior  in  point  of  art,  Mr  Gissing  gives  us  a 
subtle  and  interesting  analysis  of  the  vulgar  and  selfish 
side  of  British  socialism.  The  defect  of  MM.  Bosny's 
figures  is  that  they  are  symbols,  and,  at  times,  merely 
speeches  with  a  name;  they  represent  ideas  more  than 
individuals.  Mr  Oissing,  without  the  eloquent  fervom* 
and  enthusiastic  faith  of  the  authors  of  ^L'lmp^rieuse 
Bont^,'  is  a  better  novelist.  His  characters  are,  first  of 
all,  portraits  of  living  beings,  and  only  in  a  secondary 
way  types ;  and  this  only  because  they  have  been  selected 
as  embodying  typical  qualities.  For  instance,  Richard 
Mutimer,  in  '  Demos,'  is  mainly  interesting  because  of  his 
energy  and  ambition,  although,  as  a  socialistic  agitator, 
personifying  some  of  the  best  attributes  of  the  working- 
classes,  he  has  also  a  representative  value.    Possessing 
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a  force  of  will  that  Mr  Gissing's  heroes  often  lack,  he  is 
analysed  very  clearly,  and  not  always  unsympathetically ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  his  characterisation  justifies  his 
actions  is  a  skilful  piece  of  work.  Our  only  regret  is  that 
Mr  Gissing  did  not  make  the  novel  an  equally  convincing 
sociological  study.  He  might  have  shown  how  a  sincere 
and  upright  working-man,  who  held  extremely  one-sided 
ideas  of  socialism,  was  forced  by  his  experiences  as  an 
employer  of  labour  to  see  the  other  side  of  the  question 
and  relinquish  the  childish  theory  of  the  equality  of  men. 
Richard  Mutimer  is  not  sincere  and  upright.  He  is  an 
ambitious  egotist,  wholly  without  natural  refinement, 
who  subtly  changes  his  political  creed  when,  by  the  death 
of  a  relative,  he  becomes  himself  an  employer  of  labour. 
He  is  not  a  type  of  the  man  who  rises  by  his  own  ability ; 
he  never  would  have  risen ;  and  the  position  of  wealth 
and  power  which  he  by  chance  inherits  is  designed  by 
Mr  Gissing  to  show  on  a  larger  scale  the  essential  vulgarity 
and  selfishness  of  the  agitator's  nature. 

All  the  characters  of  the  novel  are  well  realised,  and 
one  of  them,  Emma  Vine,  is  a  nobly-pathetic  figure.  In 
Mr  GKssing's  portraits  of  humble  and  patient  sufferers 
there  is  never  any  excess  of  sensibility ;  in  fact,  he  often 
seems  to  describe,  in  comparison  with  Copp^  and  Daudet, 
n^ore  the  squalor  than  the  paUios  of  their  lot.  In  this 
instance,  however,  his  restraint  is  more  affecting  than  the 
tearfulness  of  the  French  writers.  Emma  Vine  was  a 
working-girl,  whom  Mutimer  had  engaged  to  marry,  but 
whom,  when  he  became  rich,  he  cast  off,  leaving  her  not 
only  in  extreme  anguish  of  mind,  but  in  cuxumstances  of 
increasing  poverty  and  with  increasing  responsibilities  to- 
wards the  children  of  her  drunken  sister.  Through  all 
her  troubles  the  girl  remains  silent,  forbearing,  and — this 
is  art — ^natural.  The  reader  of  her  story  experiences  that 
cleansing  and  ennobling  emotion  which  is  the  effect  of 
real  tragedy.  When  Mutimer  dies,  his  widow,  who  is  also 
a  woman  of  fine  nature,  visits  Enuna,  and,  more  by  sym- 
pathy than  by  converse,  divines  the  greatness  of  the  little 
dressmaker. 

Adela  went]  away  with  a  heart  not  altogether  sad ;  it  was 
rather  as  though  she  had  been  hearing  solemn  music,  which 
stirred  her  soul  even  while  it  touched  upon  the  source  of 
tears.*    C  Demos,'  iii,  206.) 
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Mr  Gissing,  since  his  knowledge  of  life  has  increased, 

since  his  art  has  grown  more  objective,  has  written  better 

novels  than  the  earlier  works  which  we  have  mentioned. 

/^e  is  the  representative  in  English  fiction  of  the  develop- 

I  ment  of  the  novel  into  a  kind  of  criticism  of  some  social 

1  movement,  and  he  excels  most  of  the  living  continental 

1  writers  of  this  school  by  the  greater  complexity  and 

i individuality  of  his  characterisation;  but  he  has  never 

described  a  more  noble  creature  than  Enm^a  Vine. 

It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  art  that  the  sufferings 
of  those  bom  into  misery  are  the  least  fit  matter  of  a 
«^      tragedy.    It-is-jeasy.  to  m^bke  jthem  m^  either 

-^n  the  sentimental. or.  in.  the,  realistic  manner ;  the  reality 
of  Mr  Gissing's  genius  is  sho^irfi  by  the  fact  that  even  in 
his  earlier  tales  he  did  not>often  resort  for  effect  to  what 
B.  L.  Stevenson,  in  his  esra^y  on  Victor  Hugo,  calls 

*that  sort  of  brutality,  that  useless  insufferable  violence  to 
the  feelings  which  is  tiie  last  distiaction  between  melodrama 
and  tragedy.' 

^  To  make  a  tired  and  ailing  beggar,  lost  upon  a  wild  heath 
on  a  stormy  night,  as  tragic  a  figure  as  King  Lear,  would 
require  a  force  of  sublimity  greater  than  that  which 
Shakespeare  exhibited.  But  it  would,  of  course,  be  easy 
for  any  writer  with  the  talent  of  a  descriptive  reporter 
^--^  to  make  the  beggar  a  more  horrible  figure.  Describe 
him,  with  repulsive  detail,  as  eaten  away  by  disease, 
fainting  with  hunger,  and  revealing  in  delirium  the  ut- 
most degradation  of  the  human  soul,  and  you  will  produce 
an  overpowering  impression  upon  the  mind  of  any  one 
foolish  enough  to  read  you.  But  all  this  would  have  no 
r-  more  relation  to  art  than  the  physical  shock  which  a  man 
might  experience  in  witnessing  a  f  righf  ul  street  accident. 
This  *  physiological  effect,'  a^s  Tolstoy  calls  it  in  a  criticism 
of  the  realistic  novel,  is  generally  employed  by  a  man 
who  wishes  to  write  something  effective  but  is  powerless 
to  obtain  this  end  by  means  of  art ;  or  by  a  man  who, 
as  Buskin  puts  it,  delights  in  convulsion  and  disease  for 
their  own  sake,  and  who  finds  his  daily  food  in  the  dis- 
order of  nature  mingled  with  the  sufferings  of  humanity. 
Zola,  Huysmans,  and  Mr  Kipling !  Tolstoy  places  them 
together.  It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted  that  Mr  Kipling 
has  in  some  of  his  tales  written  as  pitilessly,  as  brutally. 
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for  the  mere  sake  of  effect,  as  either  Zola  or  Huysmans. 
In  one  of  these  stories,  *  The  Becord  of  Badalia  Herods- 
foot,'  he  uses  the  'glorious  effects  of  filth  and  outrage/ 
which  Mr  Gissing  discussed,  but  hesitated  to  employ. 
As  Mr  Kipling  had,  for  the  purpose  of  the  novelist,  re- 
discovered India,  so  he  further  quickened  the  art  of  fiction 
in  England  by  showing  the  material  that  lay  unused  in 
the  foulest  slums  of  London.  The  story  of  Badalia  Herods- 
foot  and  her  husband,  Tom,  who,  when  they  had  been 
married  two  years, '  took  to  himself  another  woman  and 
passed  out  of  Badalia's  life,  over  Badalia's  senseless  body,' 
who  robbed,  ruined,  and  deserted  the  other  woman,  and 
who  then  returned  to  his  wife,  knocked  her  down,  and 
kicked  away  at  her  head  so  that  she  died  of  the  injuries, 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  intended  as  an  essay  on  social 
reform,  and  not  as  a  work  of  art.  In  the  same  way  Mr 
Kipling's  tales  of  Mrs  Hawksbee's  adventures  were,  per- 
haps, written,  not  with  the  gust  of  immorality  with  which 
Maupassant  wrote  similar  stories,  but  as  awful  examples 
of  vicious  conduct  adduced  by  way  of  edification.  We 
cannot,  however,  regret  that  Mr  Kipling  has  not  returned 
to  the  brutal  surroundings  of  Badalia  Herodsfoot.  They 
offer  too  strong  a  temptation  to  the  lower  side  of  his 
forceful  personality. 

Mr  Arthur  Morrison,  one  of  the  first  to  follow  in  Mr 
Kipling's  footsteps  through  the  slums,  did  so  with  the 
most  humanitarian  purpose. 

'It  is  the  artist's  privilege,*  he  says,  'to  seek  his  material 
where  he  thinks  well,  and  it  is  no  man's  privilege  to  say  him 
nay.  If  the  community  have  left  horrible  places  and  horrible 
lives  before  his  eyes,  then  the  fault  is  that  of  the  community ; 
and  to  picture  these  places  and  these  lives  becomes  not  merely 
his  privilege,  but  his  duty.'    ('  New  Review,'  xvi,  818.) 

Consequently,  either  our  poets,  from  Chaucer  to  Tenny* 
son,  and  our  novelists,  from  Richardson  to  Meredith,  are 
not  artists,  or  else  they  have  sadly  neglected  their  duty. 
Perhaps,  however,  misery  did  not  exist  in  their  day ;  or  it 
may  be  that,  owing  to  some  erroneous  theory  of  sesthetics, 
they  considered  art  to  be  something  entirely  different  from 
the  sensational  description  of  the  disgusting,  the  vicious, 
the  bestial  degradation  of  mankind. 

AlthougbJMr  Morrison  iniitated  Mr  Kipling,  It  must  \ 
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\  be  allowed,  if  effectiveness  be  the  measure  of  artistic 
!  worth,  that  he  possessed  greater  gemns,  tor  his  characters 
represent  lower  depths  of  degradation.  Tom  Herodsf oot, 
for  instance,  is  a  poor  hero  compared  with  Billy  Chope. 
Billy  Chope,  while  living  on  the  earnings  of  his  mother, 
saw  how  profitable  it  would  be  to  have  two  women  to 
labour  for  him  instead  of  one.  He  married,  therefore,  a 
factory  girl,  and  obtained  a  considerable  increase  of  in- 
come until  his  wife  became  a  mother  and  was  no  longer 
able  to  work,  when  he  sent  her  out  in  the  streets  to  get 
him  money.  Another  tale  in  the  interest  of  social  reform, 
entitled  *A  Poor  Stick,*  relates  how  a  husband  became 
half-witted  in  consequence  of  his  wife's  infidelity ;  another, 

*  Without  Yisible  Means,*  how  working-men  rob  their 
fellows,  not  only  of  their  money,  but  of  their  tools,  and 
leave  them  to  die. 

These  essays  in  philanthropy  appear  to  have  been  so 
successful  that  Mr  Morrison  wrote  a  novel  in  the  same 
spirit. 

*  It  was  my  fate,*  he  says,  *  to  encounter  a  place  in  Shoreditch 
where  children  were  bom  and  reared  in  drcumstanoes  that 
gave  these  children  no  reasonable  chance  of  living  decent 
lives:  where  they  were  bom  foredamned  to  a  criminal  or 
semi-criminal  career;  ...  I  endeavoured  to  do  my  duty 
by  writing  a  tale  wherein  I  hoped  to  bring  the  condition 
of  this  place  within  the  comprehension  of  others.' 

r-The  tale  was  '  A  Child  of  the  Jago.*    We  think  Mr  Morri- 

i son  must  have  found  his  duty  a  very  pleasant  one.    As 

the  intention  of  his  book  was  not  that  of  a  work  of  art, 
he  was  able  to  cover  its  lack  of  construction  and  charac- 
terisation by  describing  things  so  horrible  in  themselves 
that  they  would  lend  an  air  of  brutal  strength  to  any 
book  in  which  they  were  narrated.     In  point  of  con- 
traction, the  novel,  as  a  story  of  the  career  of  a  child 
of  the  slums,  does  not  give  enough  space  to  the  prin- 
cipal figure;  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  description  of  a 
square  of  two  hundred  cmd  fifty  yards  in  which  'the 
human  i)opulation  swarmed  in  thousands,'  it  wants  that 
— ^tir  of  multitudinous  life,  that  movement  of  the  crowd 
I       which  is  necessary  to  such  a  picture.    There  is  no  sensa- 
i  _^^on  of  reality  in  this  respect,  even  in  the  accounts  of  the 
street*fight6.    Moreover  that  verisimiUtude  of  presenta- 
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tion  which  should  be  the  note  of  a  novel  pretending  to 
exhibit  only  facts,  is  destroyed  by  violent  coincidences  in 
the  plot.    That  Perrot,  for  example,  should  have  been 
unlucky  enough  to  break  into  the  house  of  the  captain- 
general  of  London  burglars — ^the  one  crime  the  conse- 
quences of  which  he  could  not  hope  to  escape — ^is  as  violent 
a  coincidence  as  any  that  occurs  among  all .  the  imita- 
tions of  *  Sherlock  Holmes.*    *  A  Child  of  the  Jago '  also 
resembles  such  lateri  works  of  Mr  Morrison  as  'MartifTT 
Hewitt,  the  Investigator/  in  that  the  figures  are  distin-  / 
guished  more  by  their  crimes  or  criminal  tendencies  than  ^ 
by  any  attempt  at  charcu^erisation.    Weech,  the  villain 
of  the  piece,  seems  to  have  been  drawn  with  the  greatest 
care;  but  he  is  merely  an  amalgamation  of  two  well-~1 
known  characters  of  Dickens — a  Uriah  Heep  carrying  on     \ 
the  business  of  Fagin. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  defects,  it  is  indisputable 
that  in  '  lizerunt '  and  *  A  Child  of  the  Jago,'  Mr  Morrison  / 
surpassed,  in  point  of  effectiveness,  the  author  of  ^The 
Record  of  Badalia  Herodsfoot.*  In  fact,  as  soon  as  Mr 
Kipling  had  shown  the  way  to  the  slums,  he  waa  surpassed 
in  all  that  he  had  aimed  at  by  many  writers  who,  like 
Mr  Morrison,  have  displayed  but  little  talent  in  other 
directions.  But  Mr  Morrison  has  been,  in  his  turn,  outdone 
by  a  latemmteri  Mr  W^I]^MaughgiH7th6;;^thor  of  HQlzk 
of  Lisimbeth,'  who,  apart  from  his  y eatenjoaalistic  effeist> 


/ 


wrole  with  a  frankness  of  intention  which  gives  him  an 
advantage  over  the  author  of  '  A  Child  of  the  Jago/  The 
usual  humanitarian  motive  he  did  not  feign ;  and  finding 
it  pleasant  and  easy  to  describe  the  animal  side  of  the 
lower  classes,  he  related  his  story  more  effectively  than 
any  other  writer  of  his  school,  because  he  made  less  pre- 
tence of  being  either  an  artist  or  even  a  social  reformer, 
and  more  openly  enjoyed  the  scenes  of  filth  and  outrage 
which  he  depicted.  The  story  itself,  a  miserable  tale  of 
the  seduction  of  a  factory  girl,  does  not  call  for  remark. 
Originality  was  another  quality  that  Mr  Maugham  did 
not  pretend  to  have.  His  novel  stands  out  from  the 
others,  partly  because  it  is  written  as  photographically' 
as  the  criminal  law  of  England  in  its  present  state  allows; 
and  especially  because  of  its  absolute  vulgarity,  it  having 
pleased  the  author  to  exhibit,  in  the  passages  of  conversa- 
tion which  occupy  most  of  the  book,  the  vemaoidar  idiom 
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at  its  worst ;  imbecile  grossness  having  been  his  only 
idea  of  wit  and  humour,  and  inexpressive  and  irritating 
barbarisms  his  only  means  of  forcible  statement. 

About  the  date  of  the  api>earance  of  '  liza  of  Lambeth ' 
the  English  writers  of  the  same  kind  of  novel  were  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  constitute  a  school  of  fiction  feebly 
imitating  the  French  naturalistic  movement  in  the  eighties, 
described  in  '  Le  Termite '  of  MM.  Bosny.    The  English 
authors,  however,  did  not  combine  under  the  influence  of 
any  theory  of  philosophy  or  aasthetics.    Their  movement 
i    was  purely  commercial  in  its  origin.    Save  in  regard  to 
j    the  works  of  a  few  authors  of  genius  too  inimitable  to  be 
counterfeited,  every  novelty  in  English  fiction — such  as 
*  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda '  or  *  A  Window  in  Thrums  '—that 
meets  with  success  is  at  once  imitated  by  a  class  of  writers 
whose  special  office  it  is  to  convert  into  a  trade  each 
happy  inspiration  which  at  first  was  not  without  art. 
The  fact  that  the  works  now  in  question  had  not  from 
the  beginning  any  pretension  to  art,  made  them  easier 
to  manufacture.     M.  Le  Gk>ffic,  in  his  book  '  Bomanders 
d'Aujourd'hui,'  gave  a  list  of  over  forty  French  novelists 
who  wrote  after  the  manner  of  MM.  Zola,  De  Goncourt, 
and  Huysmans.     Our  list  of  their  echoes,  in  which,  im- 
f ortunately,  Mr  Thomas  Hardy,  as  the  author  of  *  Jude 
the  Obscure,'  stooped  to  take  a  place,  would  consist  only 
of  twelve  names ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  from  a  literary 
point  of  view  the  list  would  possess  the  slightest  interest. 
Even  an  examination  of  the  general  character  of  the  tales 
would  merely  serve  to  show  how  very  scanty,  after  all, 
was  the  new  material  for  fiction  which  Mr  Kipling  found 
i  in  the  slums,  and  how  seldom  it  was  handled  with  any 
originality  of  method.    We  need  not  refer  to  the  grosser 
subjects.    But  how  many  descriptions,  almost  identical  in 
treatment,  are  there  of  a  fight  between  two  men  about  a 
girl  ?  J.-H.  Bosny,  by  a  happy  simile,  likens  the  struggle  tp 
a  combat  between  two  knights  for  the  favour  of  a  noble 
dame.    It  strikes  Mr  Morrison  as  a  battle  for  Helen  of 
Troy,  whilst  Mr  A.  St  John  Adcock  calls  his  story,  in 
which  the  lady  herself  enters  the  lists,  *  Helen  of  Bow.* 
In  another  tale — we  have  already  forgotten  the  name  of 
the  writer — the  prize  of  beauty  is  described  after  the  fray 
by  both  her  champions.     Another  topic,  the  desire  of 
the  very  poorest  people  to  give  their  dead  respectablQ 
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burial,  is  a  common  theme  for  humorous  sketches ;  and,  n 
indeed,  MM.  Bosny,  Mr  Morrison,  Mr  Maugham,  and  Mr  j 
Pugh  are  perhaps  at  their  wittiest  in  dealing  with  this  ^ 
pleasant  weakness  of  human  nature.  As  we  have  men- 
tioned Mr  St  John  Adcock,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  in 
many  of  his  stories  in  ^  East-End  Idylls '  and  *  In  the  Image 
of  Grod*  he  described  with  sympathy  and  restraint  the 
obsciire  and  patient  sufferings  of  the  weak  and  outcast. 
With  his  talent  for  characterisation  and  his  gift  of  kindly 
humour  he  might  have  lightened  more  than  he  did  the 
generally  gloomy  cast  of  his  work.  Mr  Pugh*s  *Tony 
Drum '  is  another  exception  from  the  school  of  crude  and 
violent  effects;  and  this  tale  of  an  imaginative  little 
cripple  of  the  slums  only  required  some  art  in  the  telling 
of  it  in  order  to  survive  all  the  other  books  by  the 
same  author.  It  is  possible  that  Mr  Pugh's  failure  to 
handle  the  subject  with  adequate  charm  and  delicacy 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  blunted  his  artistic  per- 
ception by  relying  on  the  most  horrible  and  outrageous 
sensationalism,  by  describing  such  a  scene  as  that  in  which 
one  of  his  heroes  strangles  a  woman  of  the  streets,  and, 
when  she  is  dead,  bites  off  her  fingers  and  commits  other 
abominations.  ^ 

During  the  vogue  of  the  slum  novel  in  England,  there 
was  a  similar  vog^e  in  the  fiction  of  the  United  States. 
The  two  movements  were,  we  think,  independent  of  each  / 
other,  their  resemblance  being  perhaps  due  to  the  common  / 
qualities  of  the  two  nations,  and  to  their  common  deriva- 
tion from  the  novels  of  the  realistic  school  in  France. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr  Kipling's  tale,  '  The  Becord  of 
Badalia  Herodsfoot,'  hod  but  little  priority  in  date  of 
appearance  to  'Maggie:  a  Child  of  the  Street,'  a  finer 
story  of  the  same  class  by  a  young  American  writer, 
the  late  Mr  Stephen  Crane,  who  republished  it  in 
1896.  In  this  first  work  of  the  author  of  'The  Bed 
Badge  of  Courage,'  one  can  easily  see  from  whom  he. 
learnt  his  art.  Mr  Stephen  Crane  would  not  have  ap- 
peared so  surprisingly  original  if  he  had  written  in 
French.  As  the  passages  relating  to  railway  engines 
and  wheatfields  in  '  The  Octopus,'  by  a  recent  American 
novelist,  seem  to  have  been  paraphrased  from  *La  Bete 
Humaine'  and  'La  Terre,'  so  the  style  of  Mr  Stephen 
Crane's  earUer  works  appears  to  have  beexi  modelled 
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upon  ricriture  artiste  of  the  De  Goncourt*     This  im* 
(^^ressionistic  manner  of  writings  with  its  repetition  of 
unneoessary  details  for  the  sake  of  the  strange  effect 
obtained  by  repeating  them,  its  omission  of  the  essential 
]    features  for  the  sake  of  the  strange  effects  obtained  by 
I    omitting  them,  its  staccato  sentences  and  its  other  man- 
nerisms, strikes  one,  at  its  worsts  as  the  efymptom  of  a 
I    nervous  disorder  more  than  an  innovation  in  slyle,  and, 
at  its  besty  as  a  diction  with  pictorial  qualities  that 
redeem  its  artificiality.    It  is  undoubtedly  curious  as  an 
exi>eriment,  but  one  soon  wearies  of  it. 

'Maggie'  is  the  New  York  version  of  *Nell  Horn*  and 
*  liza  of  Lambeth.'  She  was  a  rare  and  wonderful  pro* 
duction  of  a  tenement  district^  a  pretty  girL  Her  father 
and  mother  drank  cmd  quarrelled,  and,  by  reason  of  the 
horror  cmd  misery  of  her  home,  she  drifted  into  evil  ways. 
The  remainder  of  the  story  relates  her  degradation  and 
death.  It  is  told  with  effect  cmd  restraint,  in  a  series  of 
snai>-shots,  vivid  with  detail  and  yet  not  disgustingly  ex- 
plicit. Its  main  faulty  we  think,  is  a  want  of  logic  in  the 
characterisatiozh  The  figures  are  mechanical  in  their 
conduct;  they  seem  like  curious  pieces  of  machinery  in 
spasmodic  action.  Yet,  for  all  this, '  Maggie '  is  the  best 
of  all  the  recent  novels  of  misery;  and,  together  with 
'George's  Mother,'  it  represents  the  talent  of  the  late 
Mr  Stephen  Crcme  employed  in  its  immaturity  and  upon 
difficult  subjects,  but  employed  with  the  instincts  of  art 

If  we  were  considering,  generally,  the  novel  of  the 
slums,  we  should  have  to  mention  another  class  of  writers 
who  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  described  only  the 
misery  of  the  poor.  But,  as  in  the  case  of '  De  Profundis : 
a  Tale  of  the  Social  Deposits,'  by  Mr  William  Gilbert, 
published  about  1864,  many  of  these  writers,  while  con- 
tinuing the  traditions  founded  by  Dickens,  exhibit  in 
their  works  all  the  great  defects  in  construction  which 
only  the  genius  oi  a  master  could  force  us  to  overlook. 
Mr  Pett  Bidge,  however,  as  an  exception,  deserves  notice. 
For,  although  he  takes  a  wholesome  view  of  human  life, 
yet  we  hardly  think  it  can  be  denied  that  he  describes 
one  side  of  the  existence  of  the  lower  classes  with  as 
much  reality  as  any  of  the  realists.  His  novels  of  *  the 
social  deposits '  have  many  of  the  faults  of  '  De  Profundis,* 
and  we  consider  them  inferior  to  his  shorter  tales  and 
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sketches,  for  in  the  latter  he  happily  relies  abnost  entirely 
on  the  gift  which  makes  his  books  worth  reading.  His 
real  merit  consists  in  the  liveliness  and  yigour  with  which 
he  describes  the  rough  humour  of  the  London  crowd; 
and  in  this  he  claims  kinship  with  Dickens  himself.  The 
fact  that  he  has  not  attempted  to  create  any  memorable 
figure,  such  sfi  Sam  Weller,  is  owing  qidte  as  much  to 
the  difference  of  his  method  as  to  his  want  of  power  to 
conceive  such  a  character.  In  the  '  Sketches  by  Boz,'  the  / 
merest  caricature  of  a  human  being  is  singularly  drawn ; 
but  in  Mr  Pett  Bidge's  work  the  boisterous  manners  and 
rude '  incisive  banter  of  his  personages  are  the  mark  not  ^ 
so  much  of  the  individuals  themselves  as  of  the  class  to 
which  they  belong.  Moreover,  while  these  studies  are 
generally  so  true  to  a  type  as  to  appear  to  have  been 
rapidly  sketched  from  life,  Dickens'  idiosyncratic  creatures 
seem  to  have  been  evolved  out  of  their  author's  own 
abundant  vivacity  of  spirit.  To  say  that  Mr  Pett  Bidge 
seldom  paints  the  very  darkest  side  of  life  is,  but  to  define 
and  commend  his  talent.  He  is  a  man  of  humour  who 
prefers  to  smile  where  others  groan ;  and  we  may  well 
be  grateful,  for  humour  is  as  rare  as  genius. 

Another  American  writer  who  describes  the  *  tenement '  y 
life  of  the  great  American  cities  truthfully  and  not  realis-  V 
tically  is  Mr  Jacob  A.  Riis.  Mr  Biis's  sketches  are  as 
effective  as  those  of  the  school  of  filth  and  outrage ;  but 
as  he  writes  in  a  spirit  of  charity  and  pity  he  has  succeeded 
in  strongly  influencing  public  opinion,  while  the  realists 
have  only  impressed  a  little  circle  of  readers  with  a  sense 
^  their  descriptive  power,  which  was  often  only  a  power 
to  disgust.  The  other  American  writers  who,  for  a  time, 
found  their  material  in  the  slums  of  New  York  and 
Chicago  are  scarcely  known  in  England;  and  even  the 
most  promising  of  them,  Mr  Georp^e  Ade  and  Mr  J.  K. 
Frie4man,  must,  in  our  judgment,  produce  finer  work 
before  their  lETnglish  rights  become  very  valuable.  Mr 
Ade  is  certainly  not  without  talent,  but  some  of  his 
books  strike  us  rather  as  ingenious  journalism  than 
as  literature;  and  he  has  still  to  discover  that  the 
slang  of  the  Chicago  streets  is  not,  as  an  instrument  of 
expression,  equal  to  the  English  language.  Mr  Friedman's 
last  novel  would  have  been  a  very  interesting  study  of 
one  side  of  the    great  industrial  undertakings  of  the 
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United  States  if  he  had  connected  his  scenes  by  means 
of  a  representative  incident  instead  of  by  a  love  affair 
between  two  young  x>eople  of  the  better  classes.  This 
defect  notwithstanding,  it  is  a  meritorious  piece  of  work, 
which  proves  that  a  novelist  of  abiUty  finds  better  sub* 
jects  in  the  world  of  work  and  business  and  social  move- 
ment than  in  dreary  and  monotonous  slums.  Even  Ibsen 
has  hardly  succeeded  in  investing  the  business  of  a  sani- 
tary inspector  with  any  tragic  significance. 

There  remains,  of  course,  the  philanthropic  motive. 
i  Our  design,  however,  has  been  merely  to  deal  with  the 
:  novel  of  misery  as  a  form  of  art,  and  therefore  we  have 
;  not  referred  to  those  writers  of  fiction  who  only  pretend 
to  ventilate  the  difficidt  problems  which  Mr  R  S.  Rown- 
tree  has  properly  discussed  in  his  recent  work,  *  Poverty : 
a  Study  of  Town  Life.'  A  novel,  as  Gk>ethe  said,  proves 
nothing.  The  novel  of  the  imperfections  of  the  social 
scheme  is,  even  at  its  best,  as  in  'Les  Mis^rables,'  a 
singularly  unconvincing  form  in  which  to  write  a  treatise 
on  the  condition  of  the  lowest  classes ;  and  when  it  is 
written  after  the  manner  of  Mr  Richard  Whiteing's  *  No.  5, 
John  Street,'  it  can  only  influence  the  opinions  of  that 
body  of  readers  who  appear  to  exist  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  making  poor  novels  ipopular.  Yet  readers  of  this  class 
have  certain  negative  virtues  for  which  they  deserve 
credit.  They  require,  as  the  price  of  their  patronage, 
that  the  novelist  shall  adopt  their  standpoint  in  art 
and  morals.  Now  in  art  their  standpoint  is  very  low, 
but  in  morak  it  is  not  altogether  despicable.  Con- 
sequently they  have  neglects  the  novels  of  the  writers 
who.  relied  upon  *  the  glorious  effects  of  filth  and  outrage,' 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  artistic  qualities  of  these 
works  were,  generally  speaking,  exactly  consonant  with 
their  taste.  This  lack  of  popular  encouragement  would 
not  have  put  an  end  to  a  real  movement  in  literature.  Of 
all  the  school  there  would  have  survived  some  artists 
who  would  have  held  to  their  conceptions  from  the  love 
of  their  art.  But,  as  we  pointed  out,  the  recent  vogue  of 
^^the  novel  of  misery  was  purely  commercial  in  its  origin, 
and,  like  most  <sommercial  undertakings,  it  was  discon- 
tinued BO  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  it  did  not  pay. 
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Art.  IIL— THE  GAME-LAWS  OP  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

1.  Ok^8  Game-Laws.    Fourth  edition.    Edited  by  J.  W. 
WilKs  Bund,    London :  Butterworth,  1897. 

2.  Sport  in  Europe.     Edited  by  F.  G.  Aflalo.    London: 
Sands,  1901. 

3.  Notes  for   Travellers   and  Sportsmen  in  the  Sudant 
Cairo,  1901. 

4.  Game^LatDS  in  brief.    New  York ;  '  Forest  and  Stream  * 
Publishing  Company,  1901. 

5.  CodeS'Manuels  du  Chasseur  et  du  PScheur.    By  Gaston 
Lecouffe.    Paris :  Girard,  1900. 

6.  Sammhing  der  deutschen  Jagdgesetze.    By  Josef  Bauer. 
Neudamm :  Neumann,  1801. 

7.  Legislation  de  la  Confutation  et  des  Cantons.    Bern : 
Michel,  1895. 

Sport  with  rod  and  gun  has  been  so  long  regarded  as 
the  inalienable  prerogative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  all  the 
world  over,  that  we  are  apt  to  make  light  of  the  sporting 
customs  and  game-laws  of  other  nations.  Here  and  there, 
as  in  Scandinavia,  it  is  true  that  the  Briton  was  the 
pioneer  of  sport,  and  found  his  recreation  in  their  lakes 
and  forests  before  the  natives  themselves  awoke  to  the 
sporting  possibilities  of  their  otherwise  not  over-produc- 
tive country.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  however, 
though  the  sport  of  angling  may  have  lacked  recognition 
among  the  upper  classes,  the  chasse^  in  some  form  or  other, 
has  long  been  established,  formerly  as  the  privilege  of 
Court  and  clergy,  latterly  as  the  right  of  all  who  chooso 
to  pay  the  necessary  taxes  and  obey  such  other  regula- 
tions as  are  framed  for  the  protection  of  the  game. 
These  laws,  as  drafted  and  administered  in  the  different 
countries,  have  an  increasing  interest  in  these  days  of 
easy  travel ;  and  it  is  the  object  of  the  present  article  to 
examine  a  few  of  the  first  principles  on  which  they  are 
based  in  the  chief  Latin  and  Germanic  communities. 

We  do  not  preface  this  enquiry  with  any  preliminary 
remarks  on  the  definitions  of  game  and  trespass,  property 
and  poaching,  vermin  and  shooting  rights;  for  such 
matters  belong  rather  to  the  legal  specialist,  and  it  is 
from  another  point  of  view  that  foreign  game-laws  are 
to  be  briefly  reviewed  in  these  pages,    Nor  have  we 
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regarded  it  as  essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
subject  once  more  to  go  over  the  somewhat  hackneyed 
ground  of  the  ethics  of  game-laws  generally.  There  is  a 
curious  style  of  argument  that  professes  to  blame  the  law 
for  the  very  crimes  that  it  aims  at  suppressing.  If  there 
were  no  game-laws,  we  are  told,  there  would  be  no 
poaching.  This  is  undeniably  true,  because  if  there  were 
no  game-laws  there  would  soon  be  no  game.  The  lesson 
taught  and  learnt  in  every  land  with  indigenous  or 
acclimatised  game  worth  the  name,  is  that  game-laws  are 
an  absolute  necessity ;  and  some  of  the  most  democratic 
communities  in  both  America  and  Australasia  have  un- 
complainingly submitted  to  sportmg-laws  more  rigorous 
than  those  which  survive  in  some  of  the  oldest  mon- 
archies of  Europe. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  Englishmen  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  imderstanding  those  broad  principles  which 
have  inspired  the  framing  of  foreign  game-laws,  though 
local  requirements  have  often  modified  the  application 
of  these  principles.  Thus,  the  question,  comparatively 
unimportant  in  this  coimtry,  of  indemnifying  the  agri- 
culturist for  damage  done  by  game,  whether  bird  or  beast, 
assiunes  quite  different  proportions  in  Belgium  and 
Germany,  where  wild-boars  thrive  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  cultivated  land,  and  are  not  merely  destructive  to  the 
crops,  but  even  dangerous  to  man.  In  most  European 
countries,  therefore,  not  only  may  the  boar  be  hunted  at 
all  seasons  and  without  licence  (Sardinia  alone  protects 
the  animal  between  March  1  and  November  15),  but 
those  who  rent  sporting-forests  are  compelled  by  law  to 
keep  the  number  of  boars  reasonably  low,  even  if  they 
have  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  oiganising  grand 
battues  for  the  purpose. 

One  or  two  aspects  of  sporting-laws  in  other  countries 
find,  it  is  true,  no  counterpart  in  these  islands.  We  have 
not,  for  instance,  the  passion  for  acclimatising  new  game- 
birds  which  seems  to  possess  our  neighbours.  The  Scotch 
grouse,  as  a  case  in  point,  latterly  turned  down  in  western 
Oermany,  near  Malmedy,  or  the  Brazilian  tiriamUf  accli- 
matised in  almost  every  country  in  Europe,  must  soon  be 
provided  with  special  close-times  in  accordance  with  their 
seasons  of  reproduction  where  these  differ  from  those  of 
the  indigenous  game-birds  provided  for  in  older  codes. 
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Again,  the  suppreBsion  of  vermin  other  than  boars  is  an-- 
other  serious  consideration  in  some  continental  countries, 
of  which  we  have  no  conception  at  home.  In  each  of  the 
two  dual  kingdoms,  for  instance,  Austria-Hungary  and 
Scandinavia,  the  Government  offers  large  rewards  every 
year  for  the  destruction  of  birds  and  beasts  of  prey; 
while  in  Portugal  the  private  *  Associa^ao  dos  Ca^adores 
Portugueses '  holds  out  a  similar  encouragement. 

The  difficulties  arising  out  of  a  complicated  code  of 
conflicting  laws  in  the  various  states,  counties,  depart- 
ments, or  provinces  of  a  country  are  aJso  almost  unin- 
telligible to  ourselves,  so  long  have  we  been  accustomed 
to  a  practically  uniform  sporting-code  for  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  true  that  the  hare  is  protected  in  Ireland, 
and  not  in  England  or  Scotland;  but  such  slight  local 
variations  do  not  affect  the  general  uniformity  of  our 
sportmg-laws.  A  disorder  yet  more  incomprehensible 
to  English  sportsmen  may  arise  on  frontiers  between 
coimtries  or  divisions  of  countries.  Thus,  the  close-times 
in  force  for  wild-fowl  in  the  estuary  of  the  Scheldt  are 
so  various  that  wild-duck  may  be  shot  a  fortnight  earlier 
on  the  Zeeland  shore  than  on  that  of  North  Brabant. 
On  Lake  Champlain,  again,  which  lies  between  New  York 
and  Vermont  States,  the  Vermont  laws  are  more  lax 
than  those  of  the  other  State,  with  the  result  that  New 
York  anglers  are  seriously  handicapped  in  their  black- 
bass  fishing. 

Among  the  cosmopolitan  principles  which  inspire  the 
legislators  on  game  in  many  lands,  mention  may  be  made 
of  the  prohibition  of  night-shooting,  of  shooting  in  the 
snow,  and  of  fishing  through  the  ice.  Sunday  shooting 
is  only  discountenanced  by  ourselves  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  States.  In  continental  countries,  however, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  States,  not  only  is  Sunday 
shooting  widely  practised,  but  Sunday  is  a  favourite 
opening  day,  and,  in  some  cases,  cheaper  permits  are 
issued  for  Sunday  sportsmen.  As  regards  the  illegality 
of  night-shooting,  it  may  be  borne  in  mind  that,  whereas 
it  does  not  in  this  coimtiy  cover  wild-fowling,  flighting  or 
otherwise,  this  is  not  the  case  in  America,  where  such 
sport  is  unconditionally  forbidden.  lii  some  countries 
the  exact  meaning  of  'night'  is  very  strictly  deflned, 
generally  as  embracing  the  period  between  one  hour  after 
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sunset  and  one  hour  before  sunrise;  but  in  others  the 
meaning  is  extremely  vague.  Similar  ambiguity  rests 
upon  the  condition  that  can  be  defined  as  *  snow  sufficient 
for  tracking  purposes ' ;  while  the  conditional  illegality  of 
fishing  when  ice  covers  all  or  only  part  of  a  lake  has  also 
in  great  measure  to  be  determined  by  the  eloquence  of 
the  advocates  or  the  humour  of  the  law-courts. 

The  subject  of  big-game  extermination  was  discussed 
in  these  pi^es*  at  the  time  when  a  convention  was  signed 
at  the  Foreign  Office  by  representatives  of  the  Powers 
concerned  in  African  development;  and  it  seems  desirable, 
by  way  of  bringing  our  account  of  the  question  down 
to  date,  and  also  as  a  general  introduction  to  the  more 
characteristic  Anglo-Saxon  methods  of  protection,  to  touch 
briefly  on  the  new  Sudan  regulations  promulgated  in  the 
latter  part  of  1901.  They  are  in  every  way  admirable. 
Not  only  does  the  combined  system  of  heavy  licences  and 
limited  bags  promise  efficient  protection  of  the  threatened 
species,  but  the  authorities  have  guarded  most  effectually 
against  any  contemplated  evasion  of  this  bag-limit  by  tho 
payment  of  licence  fees  in  more  than  one  mudirieh 
(i.e.  divisional  district).  This  means  that  the  tusk-hunter 
will  not  be  able  to  shoot  his  two  elephants  in  the  fmuiirieh 
of  Kassala,  and  then  proceed  to  bag  other  two  in  the 
mudirieh  of  Sennaar.  In  all  the  five  game  districts  into 
which,  for  convenience  of  administration,  the  Sudan  has 
been  parcelled  out,  we  find  imconditional  protection  ex- 
tended to  the  zebra,  wild-ass,  eland,  giraffe,  rhinoceit>s, 
chimpanzee,  secretary-bird,  shoe-bill,  and  ground-hombilL 
The  hippopotamus,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  absolutely 
protected  around  Kassala  and  in  tho  northern  province, 
may,  on  payment  of  somewhat  heavy  fees,  be  shot  else- 
where; and  similar  conditions  apply  to  the  elephant, 
buffalo,  ostrich,  and  various  kinds  of  antelope.  The 
authorities  at  Kharttun,  not  satisfied  with  these  already 
effective  measures,  have  further  imposed  export-fees  on 
living  or  dead  specimens  of  almost  every  animal  likely  to 
attract  the  sportsman  or  collector,  and  have  set  aside  a 
large  game-reserve  for  the  exclusive  use  of  officials. 

Another  regulation,  which  we  have  not  yet  mentioned, 
suggests  a  digression  upon  a  subject  which  must  be  near 
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the  heart  of  every  sportsman.  We  should  welcome  the 
pit>mulgation  of  an  analogous  rule  by  the  County 
Coimcil  which  controls  the  district  of  the  Broads,  for  it 
inflicts  a  penalty  of  51.  on  any  one  shooting  from  the 
Nile  river-steamers,  either  in  motion  or  at  rest,  except  at 
crocodiles;  and  even  this  practice,  as  the  wording  quaintly 
has  it,  *  is  to  be  deprecated  as  being  more  dangerous  to 
the  riverain  population  than  to  the  crocodile.'  In  very 
few  countries  is  su£Glcient  attention  paid  to  the  careless 
handling  of  firearms.  With  ourselves,  there  is  no  sign 
of  any  endeavour  to  prevent  shooting  accidents,  except 
perhaps  in  the  intention,  as  suggested  above,  of  the  Acts 
prohibiting  shooting  at  night.  In  America,  indeed,  the 
frequent  casualties  and  fatalities  in  the  deer-forests  have 
caused  a  general  outciy;  and  the  game-laws  of  the 
State  of  Maine  go  so  far  as  to  fix  a  maximtun  penalty  of 
ten  years'  imprisonment,  or  a  fine  of  a  thousand  dollars, 
for  any  one  who,  'while  on  a  hunting  trip,  or  in  the 
pursuit  of  wild  game  or  game-birds,  negligently  or 
carelessly  shoots  and  wounds,  or  kills,  any  human  being.' 
Those  who  condemn  the  low  value  put  upon  human  life  in 
the  United  States  should  bear  in  mind  this  unusual  legal 
recognition  of  responsibility.  Where,  as  now  and  then 
happens,  an  Indian  is  the  victim  of  a  sportsman's  careless- 
ness, political  considerations  complicate  the  case,  for  the 
Indians,  who  do  not  perpetrate  such  criminal  blunders 
themselves,  are  not  unnaturaUy  loud  in  their  reproaches. 
It  is  pit>posed  to  make  it  compulsory  in  American 
forests  to  wear  distinctive  red  caps  and  jerseys.  This 
attire  would  inevitably  lessen  the  chances  of  a  good  bag, 
since  every  experienced  deer-stalker  knows  he  must  adapt 
his  costume  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  background  and 
environment  in  which  he  shoots.  Nevertheless,  the  added 
security  may  well  be  worth  the  price.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  shooting  fatalities  are  less  common  in  this 
countiy ;  yet  it  is  not  long  since  a  wild-fowler  was  acci- 
dentally shot  in  the  eastern  counties,  being  taken,  as  he 
stood  up  in  his  punt  by  moonlight,  for  a  rising  bird,  and, 
as  such,  at  once  bagged  by  another  gunner  concealed 
among  the  reeds. 

Let  us  now  take  notice  of  some  of  the  more  remark- 
able regulations  that  affect  fishing  and  shooting  in  other 
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countries.  We  oannot,  of  course,  indude  every  country  in 
this  enquiry.  We  must  pass  over  Russia,  which  in  Europe 
alone  embraces  some  seven  hundred  and  fifty  million 
acres  of  sporting  territory,  and  which  for  all  tune  protects 
its  Lithuanian  bison,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  cancels  all 
dose-times  for  the  benefit  of  Siberian  exiles  who  may 
depend  for  their  bare  living  on  the  spoils  of  tiie  diase. 
We  must  spend  no  time  in  Turkey,  with  its  loosely 
framed,  and  yet  more  loosely  interpreted, '  B^lement  de 
Police,'  with  its  vague  March  to  August  dose-time  for  all 
game,  its  protection  from  trap  and  call  of  every  small 
bird,  with  a  single  exception  in  the  quail,  the  one  bird  of 
passage  that  most  needs  protection,  and  its  arbitrary 
fixing  of  dosoHsieasons  for  tiie  fishes  and  crustaceans. 
This  last  example  of  legislation  is  most  remarkable  and 
almost  without  parallel,  for  the  merdQian^  a  favourite 
sea-fish,  was  protected  from  March  to  August  in  1809 ; 
red  mtdlet  were  protected  during  April  and  May,  1900; 
then  both  prohibitions  were  cancelled,  and  lobsters  in  their 
turn  were  given  a  period  of  immunity.  Of  the  laissez- 
faire  noticeable  in  Japan  since  the  decline  of  the  feudal 
rdgimSf  ot  the  comparatively  ineffectual  ley  de  caza  in 
Spain,  of  the  mild  and  inadequate  penalties  prescribed  in 
Denmark,  our  tour  of  enquiry  can  take  no  notice;  but 
even  with  these  omissions  it  may  perhaps  afford  material 
for  a  comparative  study  of  the  world's  game-laws. 

The  game-laws  of  France  are  not,  as  has  already  been 
indicated,  a  credit  to  the  legislature  of  that  country.  As 
France  so  long  and  so  strenuously  upheld  feudal  rights, 
in  sport  as  in  other  aspects  of  the  national  life,  it  was  only 
to  be  expected  that  she  would,  in  the  Revolution,  witness 
the  most  complete  volte-face  in  her  game-laws.  That  such 
was  the  case,  the  records  of  that  terrible  time  abundantly 
show;  but  reaction  followed  reaction,  and  the  excessive 
liberty  allowed  to  every  patriot  who  had  converted  into 
some  sort  of  a  fowling-piece  the  gun  which  had  been 
given  for  sterner  work,  soon  attracted  the  opposition  of 
the  agricultural  element,  so  that  some  semblance  of  a 
game-law  was  hurriedly  formulated  to  meet  the  new 
requirements.  Ever  since  that  time  it  may  foe  said  that 
the  French  Government  has  incessantly  thikered  at  its 
new  code,  here  introducing  some  strange  anachronism 
from  the  old,  there  devising  an  altogether  novel  and 
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amassing  expedient  to  check  some  real  or  fancied  evil, 
until  there  is  more  law  and  less  repression  in  France  than 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world*  No  one  perusing  the 
highly  complex  sporting^laws  of  modem  France  would 
anticipate  sUch  widespread  complaints  of  unchecked 
poaching,  on  the  -part  of  magistrates  and  deputies  in 
close  sjrmpathy  with  the  offenders,  and  of  sportsmen  at 
tiieir  wits'  ends  to  preserve  the  last  remnants  of  a  once 
unrivalled  game-list. 

Indeed,  the  Frendi  associations  and  leagues  of  sports- 
men and  game-preservers  have  long  despaired  of  tiie 
magistrates,  and  are  now  accustomed  to  take  tiieir  com- 
plaints  direct  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  or  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  according  to  the  jurisdiction 
within  which  the  particular  offence  falls.  Having  owned 
to  sore  confusion  in  our  own  laws,  it  will  perhaps  not  be 
blamed  as  a  throwing  of  stones  at  other  glass-houses  if 
we  jiause  to  notice  one  or  two  still  more  remarkable 
contradictions  in  those  of  our  neighbours,  who  pit>f  ess  to 
have  retained  in  its  severe  purity  all  that  was  worth  pre- 
serving of  the  old  Roman  law.  Now  there  is  a  rule  in 
France  touching  that  vexed  question,  the  reduction-to- 
possession  of  game— that  a  peasant  who  finds  dead  or 
wounded  game  may  retain  it,  if  the  sportsman  who  killed 
it  has  given  up  the  search.  Yet  who  shall  say  when  such 
a  search  is  < given  up'?  Surely  we  can  all  recall  occasions 
when,  almost  at  the  end  of  the  walk  back  to  the  dog- 
carts, our  eyes  always  on  the  ground,  our  dogs  ranging  to 
right  and  left  and  sniffing  the  failing  scent  at  the  close  of 
a  cold  day,  we  have  picked  up  grouse  or  pheasants  that 
must  have  flown  or  run  an  amazing  distance  after  re- 
ceiving their  death-woimd.  Can  we  be  said  to  have 
*  given  up '  the  search  merely  because  we  perhaps  deferred 
the  recovery  of  one  or  two  birds  that  we  were  confident 
of  having  mortally  hit  ? 

In  their  definition  of  'vermin,'  too,  our  neighbours 
lack  the  clearness  that  shows  itself  in  the  lists  of  some 
other  lands.  Thus  their  hitea  fauveSf  which  (if  they 
threaten  damage  to  the  crops  or  live-stock)  may  be 
destroyed  by  landowners  at  all  seasons  and  witiiout 
licence,  include  the  boar,  fox,  roe,  otter,  weasel  and  pole- 
cat, but  neither  the  rabbit  nor  the  hare,  though  ^ede 
also  may  be  treated  in  the  same  summary  fasUon.    In 
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England  we  compel  landowners^  like  any  one  else,  to  take 
out  a  game-licence  and  to  respect  the  eetablished  dose- 
seasons.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  anti-socialist 
principles  that  characterised  the  Government  of  the 
'  bourgeois '  king  carried,  in  1844,  a  law  (still  valid)  which 
allows  the  owner  of  a  waUed  or  fenced  estate  to  shoot  on 
that  estate  at  all  times  of  the  year,  day  and  night,  and 
without  any  licence  whatever.  With  ourselves,  again, 
gun  and  game  licences  taken  out  in  the  mother-country 
are  valid  only  within  its  limits ;  but  the  French  permia  de 
chaase  covers  both  France  and  Algeria,  and  may  be  taken 
out  in  either  country. 

French  anglers  have  even  less  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  laws  enacted  for  their  benefit  than 
their  brethren  of  the  gun;  and  a  more  singular  admixture 
of  petty  control  on  the  one  hand  and  lax  indifference  on 
the  other  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  The  '  after  dark ' 
clause  in  the  French  fishery-laws,  for  instance,  which 
bears  but  one  interpretation,  and  is  free  from  the 
ambiguity  already  noticed  in  sundry  shooting  restrictions 
to  the  same  effecti  deprives  the  angler  of  those  two  most 
precious  hours  of  his  summer  fishing,  the  hour  after 
sunset  and  the  hour  preceding  sunrise.  Why  fishing 
should  be  prohibited  during  these  two  periods  it  is  hard 
to  say.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  concealment  of 
illegal  engines — ^nets,  traps,  and  the  rest  of  the  poacher's 
paraphernalia — ^for  daylight  in  June  and  July  lasts  more 
than  an  hour  after  sunset  and  begins  more  than  an  hour 
before  sunrise.  Side  by  side  with  this  inexplicable  pro- 
hibition, M.  Dupuy,  full  of  zeal  in  the  interests  of  the 
working-man  angler,  introduces  his  cheap  permits  for 
Sunday  fishing  throughout  the  dose-season — a  suicidal 
measure  that  France  has  lately  borrowed  from  Belgium, 
where  the  Sunday  permit  during  the  fence-months  has 
long  been  popular.  Such  friction  with  riparian  owners 
as  from  time  to  time  attracts  general  notice  on  the 
Thames  and  other  of  our  sporting  rivers,  could  never 
arise  in  France,  for,  instead  of  enjoying  exclusive  fishing- 
rights  from  his  own  bank,  the  French  riparian  owner  on 
all  navigable  waters  enjoys  no  rights  whatever,  the  right 
of  fishing  being  vested  in  the  State,  and  therefore  in  the 
people  at  large.  Each  system  has  its  advantages  and  its 
drawbacks.    In  England,  riparian  owners,  secure  in  their 
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rights,  are  encouraged  to  interest  themselves  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  stock  of  fish  and  to  spend  large  sums  in 
introducing  new  kinds.  In  France,  angling  is  thrown 
open,  at  a  small  charge,  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  It 
thus  becomes  a  valuable  source  of  revenue  to  the  State ; 
and,  though  the  sport  is  naturally  indifferent,  the  mass  of 
the  people  is  content. 

Yet  the  French  are  ruining  their  streams  with  a  con* 
tinual  extension  of  privileges.  Until  recently  we  always 
confessed  that  their  laws  had  the  advantage  of  our  own 
in  restricting  the  meaning  of  legitimate  angling  in  Stete 
waters  to  the  use  of  one  rod  or  other  tackle  held  in  the 
hand.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  banks  of  our 
lower  Thames  on  Sundays  during  the  open-season  need 
no  reminding  of  the  pot-himters  who  fish  with  two  rods. 
The  second  rod  is,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  condemned,  less 
by  reason  of  the  number  of  fish  that  it  takes,  than  because 
of  the  many  which,  not  being  struck  and  played  at  the 
right  moment,  merely  regain  their  Uberty  with  torn  jaws. 
Until  recently  such  a  result  was  not  possible  on  French 
streams ;  but  the  latest  modification  of  the  French  law 
legalises  fishing  with  tackle  not  actually  held  in  the  hand, 
but  placed  within  reach  of  the  hand — ^a  method  answering 
to  the  Thames  practice  that  we  have  deprecated. 

Let  us,  however,  be  just,  and  own  frankly  where  we 
opine  that  our  neighbours  have  still  the  better  of  us.  It 
appears  to  us  that  if  Mr  Mundella's  Act  fixing  the  fence- 
months  for  coarse  fish  be  satisfactory  in  years  of  early 
summers,  it  cannot  also  answer  the  requirements  of  the 
case  in  years  when  sunmxer  is  late  and  the  rigours  of 
winter  retain  their  dominion  over  the  waters  until  far 
into  the  spring.  The  only  possible  expedient,  then,  would 
seem  to  be  a  shifting  close-time  according  to  the  climatic 
conditions  of  each  year.  This  is  the  French  practice,  and 
here  it  is  that  the  French  have  the  advantage  of  us. 
Each  year  the  fence-months  for  fishes  and  the  close-times 
for  other  animals  are  published,  at  a  su£Glciently  early 
date,  in  the  official  gazettes.  A  similar  system  obtains 
generally  on  the  Continent  and  in  most  parts  of  America. 
We  alone  retain  our  stationary  close-times,  fixed  and 
immovable*;  and  in  this  rigid  conservatism  our  insularity 
is  not  seen  at  ite  best. 

It  is  necessary,  in  comparing  the  laws  of  another 
VoL  190.— No,  992.  2  Q 
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<»uiitry  with  those  of  our  own,  to  make  the  proper 
allowance   for   different   conditions,  for   without   such 
breadth  of  view  the  value  of  the  comparison  is  slights 
We  have,  for  instance,  from  time  to  time  heard  com* 
plaints  on  the  part  of  Englishmen  residing  in  France— 
and  consequently  considering  themselves  entitled  to  all 
manner  of  privileges  withheld  from  French  subjects— of 
the  somewhat  complicated  procedure  incident  to  taking 
out  a  game-licence,  or  TpermiH  de  chassSf  in  that  country. 
These  exiles  contrast,  with  home-sick  regrets,  our  own 
simple  purchase  of  the  game-licence— and  no  questions 
asked — at  the  nearest  post-office,  with  the  French  routine 
of  application  to  the  local  mayor,  who  in  turn  procures 
the  permia  from  the  Minister  of  Agriculture.    Yet  there 
is  good  reason  for  the  distinction,  as  these  critics  might 
easily  perceive  for  themselves.    Whereas  in  England  the 
game-licence  is  a  purely  revenue-making  device,  without 
any  protective  object,  and  whereas,  furthermore,  it  carries 
with  it  little  right  to  shoot,  save  on  private  lands  effici- 
ently patrolled  by  keepers,  the  French  permia  bestows  con- 
siderable sporting  rights  over  and  above  the  mere  right  to 
kill  game.    Large  tracts  of  open  shooting  exist  in  France 
such  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  England,  our  free  shooting 
being  for  the  most  part  confined  to  shore  shooting  of 
doubtful  quality;  and  the  French  authorities  have  con- 
sequently to  take  precautions  that  would  be  quite  outside 
the  province  of  our  Excise.    No  permist  for  instance,  is 
issued  to  applicants  under  sixteen  years  of  age ;  and  even 
those  of  less  than  twenty-one  years  require  written  leave 
from  a  parent  or  guardian.    Applicants  are  also  debarred 
whose  parents  are  not  on  the  list  of  ratepayers,  a  dis- 
qualification which  almost  places  them  on  a  footing  with 
persons  convicted  of  vagrancy,  beggary,  or  theft. 

We  have  already  said  that  French  anglers  have  little 
reason  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  existing  laws ;  and,  in  fact, 
they  have  lately  petitioned  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  to 
apply  to  fishing  a  law  analogous  to  that  which  has  oper- 
ated so  successfully  in  the  repression  of  poaching  else* 
where,  chiefly  by  means  of  handsome  rewards  voted  by  the 
authorities  to  keepers  who  bring  delinquents  to  justice. 
This  system  of  rewarding  the  informant»  the  reward 
being  often  in  a  fixed  ratio  to  the  fine,  is  very  common 
in  continental  states,  particularly  in  Italy,  where,  as  we 
shall  presently  have  occasion  to  show,  the  old  codes  of 
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each  province  are  still  in  f  orce,  in  spite  of  nearly  half  a 
\  century  of  attempts  to  pass  a  uniform  law.*  That  French 
rivers  are  in  sore  need  of  further  protection  is  apparent 
from  the  increasing  number  of  poaching  cases  reported; 
and  one  of  these,  from  a  western  department,  shows  that 
the  poachers  have  taken  to  ply  their  trade  in  open  day 
throughout  the  close-season,  merely  concealing  their 
features  in  linen  masks  with  pierced  eyeholes,  not  unlike 
the  disguise  formerly  made  famous  by  the  Australian 
bushranger. 

Such,  then,  is  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  sporting- 
laws  in  France*  It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  thought 
that  in  a  land  in  which  the  shooting  of  game  has  been 
made  the  right  of  the  many  instead  of  the  privilege  of 
the  few,  the  preservation  of  the  game  would  in  turn 
appeal  to  wider  sympathies.  This,  however,  is  far  from 
being  the  case ;  and  the  small  and  intelligent  minority  of 
Frenchmen  who  sigh  for  the  reform  of  their  game-laws 
finds  itself  as  far  as  ever  from  the  goal  of  its  desires. 
The  attitude  of  the  authorities  is  not  always  easy  to 
understand,  but  it  would  seem  to  waver  between  an  in- 
creasing desire  to  conciliate  the  masses  and  an  anxiety 
to  foster  the  State  revenues,  amounting,  approximately, 
to  fifty  millions  of  francs,  which  arise  from  the  powder- 
tax,  the  game-licence,  and  the  renting  of  sporting  terri- 
tories from  the  State.  As  a  result,  the  game  of  France 
has  dwindled  seriously ;  and  the  French  are  as  completely 
dependent  all  the  year  on  supplies  of  foreign  game  as  we 
are  at  Christmastide  on  the  supplies  of  foreign  geese  and 
turkeys.  We,  it  is  true,  import  our  quail — of  which  more 
hereafter — ^f rom  the  Mediterranean  countries ;  but  Paris 
alone  appears  to  import  from  neighbouring  countries 
something  like  two  thousand  tons  of  game  every  year. 

This  suggests  a  tempting  digression,  which,  however, 
we  must  sternly  curtail,  on  the  laws  affecting  game-dealers, 
and  the  radical  alteration  that  the  popular  estimate  of 
that  industry  has  undergone  since  the  attempts  made  by 
Henry  YIII,  and,  later,  by  James  I,  William  III,  and  Anne, 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  traffic.  The  chief  difficulty  arises  in 
the  case  of  foreign  game  sold  during  the  close-time.  The 
burden  of  proof  falls  in  these  cases  on  the  dealer;  and 

*  See  also  Carcani,  '  Manuale  del  Caociatori.*    Livomo :  Giusti,  190L 
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the  honesty  of  the  dealer  is  not  always  proof  against 
temptation.  Black  grouse,  for  instance,  are  constantly 
sold  in  Paris  in  the  French  close-time  as  Scotch  birds; 
and  if  we  seek  an  example  of  dishonest  commerce  from 
across  the  Channel,  it  is  not  because  abundant  evidence 
of  similar  roguery  is  wanting  in  our  own  countiy.  In 
America,  too,  there  is  constant  trouble  from  the  same 
cause,  and  it  is  agg^ravated  where  certain  animals  are  un* 
conditionally  protected  over  a  term  of  years.  Thus,  the 
State  of  Missoxiri  has  now  prohibited  the  sale  of  deer,  quail, 
prairie-chicken,  and  pinnated  grouse,  killed  within  the 
territories  of  the  State,  for  five  years  from  1901 ;  but  such 
game  may  be  imported  for  sale  from  neighbouring  States 
in  which  no  such  prohibition  is  in  force.  The  difficulty 
of  distinguishing  legal  from  illicit  supplies  is  obvious  in 
such  a  case.  As  with  ourselves,  a  certain  number  of  *  days 
of  grace '  are  allowed  in  which  game-dealers  must  dispose 
of  their  surplus  stock  after  the  close-season  has  begun ; 
and  some  excitement  was  caused  in  New  York  City,  in  the 
autumn  of  1901,  by  the  seizure  of  forty  thousand  head  of 
game,  including  quail,  duck,  and  snipe,  all  of  which  were 
found  in  the  store-rooms  of  a  well-known  freezing  company 
during  the  close-time.  Even  during  the  open-season  most 
of  the  American  States — ^Maine  is  a  marked  exception — 
impose  exceedingly  strict  limits  on  the  game  that  may  be 
taken  out  of  the  State  by  sportsmen  who  have  killed  it  by 
legitimate  methods ;  and  a  case  was  lately  reported  *  from 
Michigan,  in  which  sportsmen,  debarred  from  taking  the 
game  home  to  their  friends,  threw  it  to  the  hogs  I 

The  game-laws  of  Germany  and  of  Austria  need  not 
long  detain  us.  Something  has  incidentally  been  said  of 
both,  and  littie  more  need  be  added.  The  confusion  in- 
separable from  want  of  imification  in  the  sporting-laws 
will  at  once  be  evident  by  a  cursory  comparison  of  the 
close-times  for  Prussia  and  Wiirtemberg,  as  for  instance : — 


Spedei. 

Wttitembers. 

Bed-deer   .     • 
Fallow-deer    . 
Badger      .     . 
Capercaillie    • 
Buck    •     .     . 
Woodcock.     . 

December  11  to  Angost  81 
March  1  to  June  30 
December  1  to  September  80 
June  1  to  August  81 
April  1  to  June  30 
May  1  to  June  80 

October  16  to  June  30 
November  16  to  June  90 
February  1  to  August  81 
May  16  to  August  31 
AprU  1  to  July  15 
April  16  to  August  31 

*  *  Forest  and  Stream/  December  14, 1901, 
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Although  Prussia  extends  some  six  degrees  of  latitude 
farther  north  than  the  little  kingdom  controlled  from 
Stuttgart,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  climatic 
differences  warrant  so  considerable  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  opening  or  closing  dates  in  the  two  cases. 

On  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  both  Germany 
and  Austria  the  game-laws  represent  the  best  traditions 
of  the  Germanic  race  and  of  Courts  that  have  been  firm 
supporters  and  keen  followers  of  the  chase.  The  love  of 
sport  is  implanted  in  all  the  upper  classes  of  both  countries 
to  a  degree  equalled  only  among  our  own ;  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  assign  the  pahn  of  enthusiasm  between  such 
men  as  the  veteran  Emperor  of  Austria  (when  in  his 
prime),  the  Gterman  Emperor,  and  the  aged  but  uncon- 
querable Prince  Begent  of  Bavaria,  who,  having  long 
since  passed  his  allotted  threescore-and-ten  years,  still 
hunts  the  savage  boar  on  foot  or  waits  at  his  post  in  the 
cold  dawn  for  the  love-spell  of  the  capercaillie. 

German  fishing-laws  are  somewhat  complicated,  the 
guiding  principle  being  apparently  to  reserve  as  much 
right  as  possible  to  the  professional  netsmen,  and  to  make 
the  sportsman  pay  the  highest  possible  sum  for  strictly 
limited  privileges.  Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to 
the  proposal  for  a  close- time  for  grouse,  the  latest  addition 
to  the  German  game-list;  and,  pending  the  passing  of 
such  an  Act,  all  good  sportsmen  have  resolved  to  limit 
each  gun  to  a  daily  bag  of  one  brace,  which  is  moderate 
in  the  extreme.  Another  somewhat  less  distinguished 
game-bird  has  of  late  years  been  brought  from  over-sea, 
distributed  from  the  game-farm  belonging  to  M.  Galichet, 
a  very  successful  French  breeder  of  acclimatised  species, 
and  introduced  into  German  coverts  by  Lieutenant  Ney- 
man  of  Plohmiihle,  Herr  Cronau,  and  other  enthusiasts. 
This  is  the  tinamu,  a  native  of  the  Pampas.  Whether  the 
cat-fishes,  which  have  been  successfully  introduced  into 
many  streams  in  both  France  and  Belgium,  will  also 
receive  a  close-time  of  their  own  has  yet  to  be  seen. 

The  position  of  the  gamekeeper  in  different  countries 
is  among  those  many  interesting  aspects  of  the  subject 
under  notice  of  which  considerations  of  space  compel  the 
briefest  of  surveys.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
mention  the  admirable  working  of  the  French  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  keeper  receives  a  substantial  reward 
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on  bringing  delinquents  to  justice.  The  same  principle  is 
carried  much  further  in  Germany,  where  the  *  Jagdschiitz- 
verein '  makes  it  its  business  not  merely  to  pay  handsome 
rewards  in  cases  of  conspicuous  bravery  or  coolness,  but 
also  to  pension  the  widows  and  families  of  keepers  killed 
in  the  performance  of  their  duty.  The  German  game- 
keeper ap{>ears  to  have  very  full  powers,  and  he  is  in- 
variably acquitted  if  he  kills  a  poacher,  provided  that  he 
shoots  him  in  front,  the  inference  being  that  the  poacher 
was  threatening  violence.  In  Belgium,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  gamekeeper  seems  to  be  handicapped  in  doing  his 
allotted  work  by  aU  manner  of  vexatious  restrictions,  for 
he  may  only  confiscate  a  poacher*s  g^un  in  three  cases :  at 
night ;  when  the  poacher  is  violent ;  or  when  he  is  masked 
or  otherwise  disguised.*  Another  curious  enactment  in 
the  Belgian  code  is  that  which  permits  owners  of  enclosed 
forests  to  snare  woodcock  on  their  own  property  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  sunset  every  evening  from 
March  10  to  April  15  inclusive.  The  British  game-laws,  as 
the  reader  is  no  doubt  aware,  regard  the  woodcock  as 
game  only  for  the  g^un,  no  licence  being  requisite  to  snare 
the  bird;  but  this  remarkable  exception  to  the  usual 
Belgian  prohibition  of  killing  game  after  sunset  is  a 
different  matter. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  game-laws  of  modem 
Greece  will  have  for  English  readers  the  same  interest  as 
so  much  else  relating  to  that  classic  land,  yet  we  may 
devote  a  few  Unes  to  the  two  police  regulations  framed 
during  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  the 
Director  of  Police  for  Athens  and  the  Piraeus,  and 
apparently  taking  effect  only  within  his  jurisdiction, 
which  is  limited  to  Attica.  It  is  the  first  of  these  which 
chiefly  concerns  us,  for  the  significance  of  the  second  is, 
as  will  presently  be  seen,  rather  political  than  sporting. 
The  regulation  dated  February  16,  1894,  is  based  on  in- 
formation that  the  practice  of  the  peasants  in  setting 
traps  for  hares  all  over  the  country  is  not  only  dangerous 
to  both  man  and  beast,  but  also  spoils  the  trapx>ed  hares 
for  food ;  and  further,  that  the  unrestrained  shooting  of 
partridges  and  removal  of  their  eggs  must  be  regarded 

*  See  Clerfayt,  'Guide  du  Garde-Cbasse  et  Forestier.'    Brussels:  Van- 
buggenhoudt,  1901. 
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OB  menacing  the  survival  of  the  species.  It  therefore 
enacts  that — 

a.  The  shooting*  of  jxartridges  is  forbidden  between 
February  16  and  July  20  inclusive,  and  all  other 
beasts  and  birds,  except  such  as  are  recognised 
as  vermin,  are  protected  between  March  15  and 
July  20. 
)8.  The  trapping  *  of  hares,  as  well  as  exposing  trapped 
hares  for  sale,  is  prohibited  at  aU  seasons. 
(  7.  It  is  also  illegal  to  seek,  use,  or  offer  for  sale  the 
eggs  of  the  partridge  or  any  other  game-bird. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  the  various  pains  and  penalties 
to  be  enforced  for  contravention  of  these  clauses,  but  in 
the  original  these  follow  in  some  detail. 

The  second  regulation  alluded  to,  which  bears  date 
November  5,  1808,  aims  chiefly  at  the  suppression  of 
armed  riots,  for  it  orders  that, « considering  that  certain 
persons  carry  arms  unlawfully,  and  that  others,  sports- 
men, shoot  in  the  vicinity  of  inhabited  places  and  public 
roads,' 

a.  No  arms  are  to  be  carried  in  towns  or  villages. 

/3.  No  arms  are  to  be  carried  even  outside  a  town  or 

village,  save  by  sportsmen,  travellers,  shepherds, 

or  gamekeepers,  and  then  only  by  the  bearers  of 

a  duly  stamped  permit. 
7.  There  must  be  no  firing  of  guns  within  any  town  or 

village. 
&  There  must  be  no  firing  for  sport  or  other  practice 

near  towns,  villages,  or  high  roads.t 

As  might  be  expected  in  so  poor  a  country,  Greece 
enjoys  the  cheapest  licences  to  be  found  in  Europe,  for 
the  sum  of  twenty  drachmas  (a  drachma  being  worth  a 
trifle  less  than  a  franc)  fixed  by  the  stamp-law  of  1887 
has,  since  1802,  been  reduced  to  five. 

Italy  and  Portugal,  though  both  Latin  countries,  con- 
trast in  a  marked  degree  in  respect  of  their  game-laws. 

*  4  Btpa  Tw  vffp8f«»y  •  4  Hp»  f^  XcryiMvr.  •  •  •  The  same  word  does  duty 
for  both  trapping  and  shootinc^  and  has  been  dlfderently  rendered  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  the  case. 

t  The  definition  of  *near'  seems  vague,  but  the  original  fi^ves  no  clue 
to  any  estimate.    Possibly  '  within  gunshot'  is  meant  to  be  understood.     ^ 
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The  former  country  appears,  like  France,  to  have  become 
hopelessly  democratised  to  the  point  of  an  extreme 
toleration  of  poaching  in  every  form.  Tho^e  who  have 
rambled  amid  the  beautiful  Apennine  scenery,  or  on  the 
slopes  of  Vesuvius  overlooking  the  Bay  of  Naples,  or  on 
the  less  ambitious  heights  of  Monte  Nero,  which  over- 
shadows Livomo,  must  have  noticed  a  singular  lack  of 
bird-life ;  and  the  Italians,  not  content  with  having  prac- 
tically exterminated  their  resident  birds,  have  latterly 
turned  their  attention  to  the  extinction  of  such  visitors  as 
the  quaiL  The  case  of  the  quail  is  a  very  serious  problem 
of  modem  game-legislators  in  continental  countries,  and 
is  one  which  should  have  a  special  interest  for  Englishmen, 
since,  justly  or  otherwise,  their  partiality  for  this  excellent 
bird  is,  by  common  accord  on  the  Continent^  regarded 
as  the  chief  incentive  to  its  excessive  destruction.  A 
prominent  Pcuisian  sportsman,  M.  Jean  Robert,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  Franco-German  convention  to  pro- 
hibit the  passage  of  crates  of  quail  over  the  railways 
during  the  close-season.  Whether  M.  Robert  and  his 
friends  are  correct  or  not  in  their  conviction  that  all 
these  quails  find  their  way  to  the  London  market,  they 
are  well  advised  in  seeking  to  force  on  their  respective 
Governments  prompt  measures  for  the  protection  of  that 
ill-treated  bird.  It  is  probably,  however,  from  Egypt» 
from  Tunis,  and  from  Tripoli  that  the  check  must  come, 
for  it  is  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  that 
the  heaviest  toll  is  taken  of  the  passing  flocks.  Yet 
opinions  are  divided;  and  the  Italian  Government  recently 
rejected  a  proposition  to  shorten  the  open-time  for  quail 
to  a  single  fortnight  in  September.  The  season,  which 
formerly  lasted  from  August  1  to  September  15,  had 
already  been  curtailed  of  its  first  fortnight;  and  the 
authorities  declined  to  put  the  opening  day  later  than 
August  15. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  pressing  need 
of  a  uniform  sporting-law  for  all  Italy,  and  some  idea  of 
the  prevailing  confusion  may  be  formed  when  it  is  stated 
that  whereas  the  mean  close-time  for  Tuscany  lasts  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  days,  that  of  the  province 
of  Aquila  lasts  only  eighty-seven  days.  In  Palermo, 
again,  the  dose-time  covers  only  the  first  fortnight  of 
Aug^t ;  but  even  this  disgracefully  inadequate  abstinence 
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is  better  than  the  licence  accorded  at  Pollenza,  where 
some  methods  of  killing  partridges  are  legal  all  the  year 
round.  This  is  the  more  strange,  seeing  that  Victor 
Emmanuel  II  and  his  son  Humbert  I  were  enthusiastic 
sportsmen,  and  that  the  present  queen  follows  in  their 
steps.  It  looks,  indeed,  as  if,  even  more  than  in  France, 
the  deputies  were  in  some  cases  voted  into  the  Chamber 
by  poaching  constituents,  and  kept  there  under  pledge  of 
jealously  guarding  the  ix>aching  interest.  In  this  view 
we  are  merely  repeating  the  opinions  of  Italian  sports- 
men themselves.  In  comparing  the  dose-times  enacted 
for  Prussia  and  Wiirtemberg,  we  took  occasion  to  doubt 
whether  climatic  differences  warranted  such  discrei>ancies ; 
and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  is  precisely  on  the  ground 
of  these  climatic  differences,  prevailing,  for  instance,  be- 
tween Lombardy  and  Naples,  that  Italian  parliamentary 
lawyers  justify  tiie  survival  of  so  many  provincial  statutes. 
A  quaint  evidence  of  official  distrust  of  the  police,  or 
gtiardia  civile j  is  seen  in  the  provision  in  Tuscany  th&t  those 
functionaries  may  carry  a  gun  in  close-times,  but  that 
the  gun  must  be  loaded  with  ball,  not  with  shot !  Local 
methods  of  trapping,  too,  unfortunately  in  such  wide 
vogue  throughout  the  Italian  peninsula,  necessitate  in 
the  provinces  of  Parma,  Lombardy,  Yenetia,  and  Naples 
the  legal  recognition  of  a  complex  system  of  minimum 
distances,  within  which  no  trapper  may  approach  others 
similarly  engaged. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Portugal,  whose  king  is  one  of  the 
keenest  sportsmen  in  Europe,  the  discrepancies  between 
the  close-times  of  the  different  provinces  are  far  less 
serious  than  in  Italy ;  and  the  Lisbon  district  regulations 
simplify  matters  by  imposing  a  general  dose-time  for  all 
game,  lasting  from  March  1  until  August  15,  or,  in  the 
case  of  land  under  cultivation,  until  the  crops  are  gathered 
— a  very  sensible  reservation,  which  we  do  not  remember 
noticing  in  the  game-code  of  any  other  country.  The 
cost  of  a  game-licence  is  not  heavy ;  and  no  distinction 
whatever  is  made  in  this  respect  between  the  native  and 
the  foreigner.  Poaching  offences,  which  seem  to  come 
comparatively  seldom  before  the  Courts,  are  not,  we 
believe,  legaUy  distinct  from  common  theft — a  levelling 
of  imaginary  distinctions  which  we  could  wish  to  see  in 
more  general  favour.     An  unusual  but  excellent  rule 
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enacts  that  all  game  confiscated  on  public  lands  during 
the  close-season  shall  be  sent  to  hospitals  and  similar 
institutions.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  existence 
of  a  fishery  convention  between  Portugal  and  her  neigh- 
bour, Spain ;  but  it  cannot  be  contended  that  Portuguese 
fisheries  are  v^y  prosperous,  for  neither  salmon  nor 
trout  is  legally  protected,  nor  indeed  does  the  former 
occur  in  sufficient  quantity  to  induce  the  authorities  to 
make  special  provision  for  its  benefit. 

Norway,  a  first-rate  sporting  country  in  a  very 
different  part  of  Europe,  has  alwajns  had  a  powerful 
attraction  for  British  lovers  of  sport.  We  have  already 
had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  active  measures  taken  by  the 
Government  of  that  country  to  suppress  vermin  of  all 
kinds ;  and  to  these,  as  well  as,  no  doubt»  to  the  climatic 
rigours  of  the  fjeld  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
with  snow  falling  early  in  Septemiber,  Norway  owes  the 
wonderful  survival  of  big  game  that  to-day  distinguishes 
it  from  the  more  accessible  and  more  congenial  regions  of 
Europe.  Yet  it  is  questionable  whether,  if  the  Storthing 
continuel^  much  further  on  its  present  course  of  making 
the  laws  increasingly  severe  upon  foreign  sportsmen  and 
increasingly  generous  towards  native  gunners,  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  reindeer  and  elk  and  rype  can  long  endure. 
It  is  not  against  either  the  cost  of  his  licence--a  matter 
of  rather  more  than  five  guineas — or  the  length  of  the 
dose-times  that  the  British  si>ortsman  would  protest^  if 
only  Norwegian  subjects  were  made  amenable  to  somewhat 
similar  restrictions.  But  he  finds  on  reaching  the  country 
that,  whereas  he  is  restricted  and  controlled  at  every 
step,  the  native  may  go  anywhere,  and  shoot  at  any  time. 
It  is  virtually  the  foreigner  alone  who  has  to  respect  the 
close-times  and  to  confine  himself  to  a  brief  open-season 
of  a  fortnight  for  reindeer,  twenty  days  for  elk,  and  six 
weeks  for  red-deer.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  the 
authorities,  having  suddenly  awakened  to  the  disastrous 
outcome  of  generations  of  waste — in  1894  alone  upwards 
of  twelve  hundred  elk  and  over  seven  hundred  reindeer 
of  both  sexes  were  shot — ^had  determined  to  fieece  the 
foreigner  by  way  of  compensation.  Nor  is  it  fair  to 
blame  the  sporting  *  JsBger  og  Fisker  Forening,'  which 
has  brought  so  nmch  influence  to  bear  on  the  codifying  oS, 
the  law,  for  this  monstrous  handicapping  of  the  foreigner, 
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to  whose  purse  that  impoverished  peasantry  has  owed  so 
much  relief  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century:  the 
fault  Ues  rather  with  the  grasping  ^  patriotic '  majority  in 
the  legislature.  Whether,  in  the  end,  this  partial  policy 
will  justify  its  inception  and  the  uncommion  vigour  with 
which  it  has  been  pushed  of  late  years,  may  well  be 
doubted. 

Even  the  notorious  poaching  of  wild  reindeer  by 
wandering  Lapps  fails  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  law- 
makers of  Scandinavia  to  the  mote  in  their  own  eye.  In 
this  indifference,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
are  encouraged  by  the  extreme  difficulty!  of  interfering  in 
the  operations  of  men  who  are  here  to-day  and  gone  to- 
morrow. The  circumstances  of  the  case,  which  may  be 
somewhat  new  to  English  readers  unfamiliar  with  that 
country,  are  briefly  these.  A  Lapp,  with  a  single  dog, 
will  wander  over  vast  tracts  of  country,  as  pasture  gives 
out,  in  charge  of  an  immense  herd  of  perhaps  a  thousand 
or  more  tame  reindeer.  Every  now  and  again  one  of  his 
beasts  will  qidetly  secede  in  the  darkness  and  revert  to 
the  wild  state,  ^n  revanche  a  wild  reindeer  not  infre- 
quently attaches  itself  to  the  tame  beasts,  whereupon, 
before  it  has  time  to  repent  of  its  sociability,  the  Lapp 
promptly  shoots  the  new-comer,  in  or  out  of  close-time, 
and  lives  sumptuously  upon  the  meat. 

One  important  sporting  country  of  continental  Europe, 
Switzerland,  we  have  left  for  brief  notice  to  the  last,  in 
order  that  its  game-laws  and  those  of  the  greater  republic 
of  the  New  World  may  to  some  extent  be  viewed  side  by 
side.  In  truth,  with  the  vastness  of  the  one  and  the 
variety  of  the  other,  something  of  the  same  confusion 
rules  in  both.  The  mountains  and  valleys  of  Switzerland 
are  supervised  by  a  composite  but  not  too  efficient  force 
of  private  and  cantonal  keepers,  foresters,  and  police, 
while  those  of  the  United  States  come  under  the  control 
of  game-wardens,  wh*ose  functions  and  powers  vary  con- 
siderably in  the  different  territories.  The  greater  con- 
fusion reigns  in  the  European  republic,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  both  federal  and  cantonal  open  and  close  seasons  are 
in  force.  The  federal  open-time  for  nearly  all  game  lasts 
from  September  1  to  December  15,  but  is  restricted  to 
September  for  the  chamois  and  marmot,  and,  in  some 
Alpine  regions,  for  red  and  roe  deer  as  well ;  the  cantonal 
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datesi  on  the  other  hand,  vary  to  an  extent  that  amaseB 
even  the  Swiss  themselves,  and  is  completely  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  foreigner.  The  chamois  is  the 
most  esteemed  beast  of  the  chase,  and  in  some  localities 
— ^Fribourg,  for  instance — it  may  be  shot  only  one  week 
in  all  the  year.  According  to  special  requirements,  based 
on  the  reports  of  the  gamekeepers,  cantons  are  in  the 
habit  of  proclaiming,  on  the  shortest  notice,  long  periods 
of  immunity  for  the  chamois,  marmot,  red  and  roe  deer, 
or  any  other  animal  calling  for  special  protection.  The 
only  point  worthy  of  remark  in  connexion  with  Swiss 
shooting-licences,  which  vary  in  every  canton  and  may 
cover  either  mountain  or  other  game,  is  that  the  amount 
charged  for  the  licence  is  proportionate  to  the  number 
of  dogs  used. 

We  come,  last  of  all,  to  the  United  States.  The 
sporting  legislation  in  that  vast  and  heterogeneous 
league  of  self-governing  communities  is  so  interesting 
an  example  of  all  that  is  characteristic,  for  good  and  evil, 
of  local  government  pushed  to  its  extreme  limits,  that 
we  regret  having  to  restrict  ourselves,  at  the  conclusion 
of  an  already  lengthy  article,  to  the  briefest  account 
of  a  few  of  its  more  prominent  features.  As  in  other 
things  American,  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  good  deal 
of  the  experimental  in  the  game-laws  of  the  States. 
This  is,  in  a  measure,  inevitable ;  and  the  net  outcome 
of  such  experiments  in  legislation  has  sometimes  been 
more  salutary,  let  us  frankly  admit,  than  the  anachronisms 
favoured  by  an  older  and  more  conservative  constitution. 
The  notion,  that  what  was  good  enough  for  one*s  grand- 
father is  good  enough  for  oneself,  is  a  notion  that  the 
citizen  of  the  United  States  will  not  tolerate  at  any  price ; 
and  this  striving  after  improvement  is  conspicuous  in 
his  efforts  at  game-legislation.  The  only  game-law  of 
importance  emanating  from  Washington  is  that  which 
controls  the  transfer  of  living  or  dead  game  from  one 
State  to  another ;  and  that  is  not  the  happiest  of  laws, 
for  it  not  only  prevents  the  stocking  of  depleted  States 
with,  say,  the  superabundant  quail  of  Indian  territory, 
but  it  may  even  induce  sportsmen  to  throw  to  the  hogs, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  game  which  they  are 
unable  to  take  away  for  their  friends. 

Another  principle  of  general  application  throughout 
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the  States,  but  separately  adapted  to  local  needs  by  each 
Goveitunenty  is  that  which  we  have  observed  in  the  new 
Sudan  regulations,  of  limiting  the  bag  of  big  game.  The 
Americans  even  extend  this  so  as  to  include  the  rarer 
birds,  though  how  the  law  is  enforced  in  the  case  of 
booty  BO  easy  to  conceal  it  would  be  interestmg  to  learn. 
Thus,  to  give  an  illustration,  the  laws  of  Nevada  allow 
each  licensed  sportsman  only  two  male  deer  and  two 
male  antelopes  in  the  year.  In  Nebraska  the  daily  limit 
is  ten  wild-geese,  twenty-five  game-birds  of  other  kinds, 
and  twenty-five  fishes ;  but  the  sportsman  may  shoot 
only  one  deer  and  one  antelope,  or  two  of  either  kind,  in 
the  year.  In  New  Hampshire  the  angler  is  restricted 
to  a  daily  bag  of  10  lb.  of  brook-trout  (S.  fontinalis). 
Where,  as  in  the  case  of  fish,  the  alternative  of  weight 
or  numbers  is  not  clearly  set  forth  in  the  code,  difficulties 
are  likely  to  arise.  Thus,  in  Wisconsin,  the  angler  may 
take  away  with  him  either  two  Muskallonge,  a  gigantic 
pike  of  that  region,  or  20  lb.  of  the  fish.  It  happened 
that,  towards  the  close  of  1901,  a  successful  angler  caught 
a  single  fish  far  exceeding  that  weight.  The  game-warden 
is  alleged  to  have  made  an  attempt  to  prevent  its  removal, 
and  to  have  given  way  only  upon  strong  representation 
being  made  that,  by  the  alternative,  the  angler  was  clearly 
at  liberty  to  take  home  a  single  fish. 

Both  the  woodcock  and  the  rabbit  enjoy  special  pro- 
tection in  some  of  the  States.  The  woodcock  is  uncon- 
ditionally protected  in  parts  of  New  York  State,  such 
as  Rensselaer  C!ounty,  until  the  year  1903 ;  and  nowhere 
in  the  State  may  the  bag  of  woodcock  exceed  thirty- 
six  head.  The  rabbit — ^it  should  here  be  explained  that 
American  *  jack-rabbits,'  so-called,  are  in  reality  hares — 
is  held  in  various  esteem  in  different  States.  A  large 
measure  of  protection  is  extended  to  the  animal  in 
Vermont,  Bhode  Island,  New  York,  Long  Island,  and 
other  districts.  In  West  Virginia  tbere  is  no  close-time  for 
rabbits,  but  the  prohibition  of  ferreting  ensures  to  them 
a  measure  of  security.  In  New  Jersey,  on  the  other 
hand,  farmers  are  specially  permitted,  under  a  kind  of 
Ground-Oame  Act,  to  trap  rabbits  all  the  year. 

That  preference  given  to  native  subjects  which,  in  its 
most  exaggerated  form,  we  have  had  occasion  to  condemn 
in  the  case  of  Norway,  also  finds  expression  in  many 
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parts  of  the  States,  where  the  pa,yjDBat  of  game-lioences, 
as  also  the  employment  of  local  g^des,  is  exacted  only 
from  non-residents.  Another  principle,  which  will  be 
new  to  European  sportsmen,  but  which  has  been  found 
generally  necessary  and  salutary  in  the  West,  is  the 
official  limitation  of  the  gun-bore.  Only  shoulder-guns 
are,  as  a  rule,  allowed,  and  the  largest  calibre  permitted 
in  most  of  the  States  is  the  10-bore. 

The  dose-times  established  in  the  various  States  for 
such  sporting-fish  as  the  black-bass  are  no  less  divergent 
than  those  which  apply  to  shooting.  It  is  not  unusual, 
indeed,  to  find  different  close-times  for  the  same  fish 
in  two  counties  of  a  State.  While  Maine  protects  the 
black-bass  from  April  1  to  July  1,  Delaware  protects 
it  from  November  1  to  June  1.  In  Connecticut  its  dose- 
time  covers  the  months  of  May  and  June ;  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  extends  from  January  1  to  May  30.  Even  if  we 
make  all  possible  allowance  for  differences  in  the  spawning 
season,  due  to  climatic  or  other  influences,  and  remember 
that  the  ice  may  lie  thick  on  the  waters  of  one  State 
for  weeks  after  those  of  another  are  open,  these  close- 
seasons  cover  an  extraordinary  range,  the  true  explana- 
tion of  which  must  perhaps  be  sought  in  the  afore-men- 
tioned proclivity  to  experiment.  One  other  law  particu- 
larly applying  to  anglers  is,  we  think,  most  salutary,  and 
might  with  advantage  be  introduced  in  some  European 
countries  where  sportsmen  and  naturalists  show  an  un- 
restrained passion  for  introducing  aU  mjanner  of  fishes, 
suitable  or  otherwise;  we  allude  to  the  law  which,  in 
some  States,  forbids  the  introduction  of  any  carnivorous 
fish  without  previous  permission  from  the  Gk>vemment 
fish-culturist. 

We  have  now  glajiced  at  the  leading  game-laws  of 
many  lands.  Here  and  there  a  European  country  has 
been  passed  over  as  affording  no  evidence  of  sufficient 
importance;  nor  has  account. been  taken  of  big-game 
protection  in  the  East,  or  of  the  increasing  inaportance 
of  New  Zealand  as  a  country  for  sportsmen,  the  deer  and 
trout  of  which,  both  introduced  from  Europe,  are  strictly 
protected  by  the  Gk>vemment.  Yet  our  survey  of  other 
sporting-laws  will  perhaps  have  sufficed  to  confirm  a 
preference  for  our  own.  Here  and  there  perhaps,  as 
in  the  afore-mentioned  case  of  the  shifting  dose-seasons 
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in  vogue  elsewhere,  we  have  frankly  owned  ourselves 
at  a  disadvantage,  but  in  the  vast  niajority  of  cases 
the  British  game-laws  of  to-day  may  without  fear  stand 
the  test  of  comparison.     As  a  mean  between  the  extreme 
feudal  rigour  still  enforced  in  some  Germanic  states  and 
the  democratic  licence  of  most  Latin  communities,  our 
game-laws  are  preferable.    With  those  who  would  abolish 
them  unconditionally  we  have  no  parley.    Game,  whether 
feathered,  furred  or  finned,  should,  in  these  days,  be  counted 
private  property  as  much  as  dogs  or  horses, ;  it  costs  its 
proprietor,  as  a  rule,  far  more  than  its  sale  could  produce. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  proprietary  rights,  it  would  be 
hard  to  distinguish  the  pheajsants  that  haunt  the  coverts 
from  the  trees  in  which  they  shelter,  or  the  minerals 
that  lie  beneath.     To  abolish  the  laws  which  protect 
game  would  not  only  destroy  those  rights,  but  would 
speedily  wipe  the  game  itself  out  of  existence.    Gun- 
licences  are  an  incidental  part  of  the  system  of  protec- 
tion, and,  without  inflicting  an  exorbitant  tax  on  those 
who  are  otherwise  qualified  to  use  them,  contribute  an 
appreciable  sum  to  the  resources  of  the  State.    Yet  it  is 
important  to  differentiate  the  two  principles  involved — 
the  making  of  revenue  and  the  protection  of  the  game. 
In  continental  countries,  and  in  America,  where  the  pay- 
ment of  the  one  licence  entitles  the  holder  not  merely  to 
kill  game,  but  to  kill  it  on  vast  territories  open  to  the 
public,  these  objects  are  apt  to  be  confused.     In  these 
islands,  however,  where  even  the  higher  game-licence  is 
worthless  unless  held  in  conjunction  with  the  right  or  the 
permission  to  shoot  in  preserved  grounds,  the  principles 
are  distinct.    The  only  case  in  which  British  authorities 
impose  a  game-licence  with  the  object  of  protecting  game 
rather  than  for  revenue  purposes  is  that  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Sudan  territories. 
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Art.  IV.— THE  BLIZABETHAN  LTEIC. 

1.  An  English  Gamer.  Edited  by  E.  Arber»  1877-1883. 
New  edition.    London :  Constable,  1896. 

2.  England s  Hdioon.  Edited  by  A.  EL  Bnllen.  London : 
Nimmo,  1887.  \ 

3.  Daviaan's  Poetical  Rhapeody.  Two  vols.  Edited  by 
the  same.    London :  Bell,  1890*1891. 

4.  Lyrics  from  the  Song^hooka  of  the  Elizabethan  Age; 
More  Lyrics  from  the  Song^books  of  the  Elizabethan 
Age;  and  Poems  from  Romances  and  Prose  Tracts  of 
the  Elizabethan  Age,  Edited  by  the  same.  London: 
Nunmo,  1887-1890. 

5.  Lyrics  from  the  Dramatists.  Edited  by  the  same. 
London :  Lawrence  and  Bullen,  1891. 

6.  The  Works  of  Dr  Thwnas  Campion.  Edited  by  the 
same.  Privately  printed.  London :  Chiswick  Press,  1889. 

7.  The  Oolden  Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics.  Edited  by 
F.  T.  Palgrave.  New  edition.  London :  MacmiUan,  1891. 

8.  A  Paradise  of  English  Poetry.  Arranged  by  H.  C. 
Beeching.    London :  Bivingtons,  1893. 

9.  7%6  Golden  Pomp^  a  Procession  of  English  Lyrics. 
Arranged  by  A.  T.  Qniller-Couch.  London:  Methuen, 
1895. 

10.  The  Muses'  Garden  for  Delights.  Edited  by  W.  B. 
Sqiure.    Oxford :  Blackwell,  1901. 

In  the  year  1600  there  issued  from  the  press  an  anthology 
called  'England's  Helicon,'  which  may  be  taken  as  inaugu* 
rating,  not  only  a  new  century,  but  also  a  new  epoch  in 
English  literature.  It  was  put  together  by  a  certain  A.  B., 
who  is  not  identified,  but  must  have  been  a  person  of 
remarkable  taste  in  letters ;  and  it  was  dedicated  to  a 
certain  John  Bodenham,  of  whom  all  that  is  known  is 
that  he  was  the  projector  of  various  volumes  of  elegant 
extracts.  Tottel's  Miscellany,  published  in  1557,  the  book 
of  *  Songs  and  Sonnets,'  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  and  Lord 
Surrey — ^which,  as  we  learn  from  the  *  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,'  still  represented  poetry  to  the  country  gentle- 
man at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century — ^had  been  followed 
after  two  decades  of  silence  by  a  cluster  of  anthologies : 
•  The  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices '  (1676) ;  *  A  Gorgeous 
Gallery  of  Gallant  Inventions'  (1578);  *A  Handful  of 
Pleasant  DeUghts '  (1584) ;  <  The  Phoeniz  Nest'  (1593).  But 
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though  each  of  these  contained  some  singable  songs  and 
readable  verse,  and  the  last  of  them,  *  The  Phoenix  Nest,' 
displayed   a  few  symptoms  of  the  new  era  that  was 
approaching,  on  the  whole  their  names  were  the  best 
thing  about  them.     *  England's  Helicon'  marks  a  com- 
plete change  of  style.    To  open  *  England's  Helicon '  is  to 
pass  for  the  first  time  into  the  Arcadia  of  pastoral  poetry. 
How  had  this  remarkable  change  come  about  ?  It  was 
due,  not  to  any  general  renaissance  of  taste  or  learning, 
but  to  the  initiative  and  genius  of  two  men,.  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  and  Edmund  Spenser.    This  becomes  clear  if  we 
recollect  that  the  Italian  models,  upon  which  this  new 
literature  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  based,  had  been  as 
accessible  to  Englishmen  in  the  period  of  Wyatt  and 
Surrey,  who  wrote  while  Henry  VIII  was  on  the  throne, 
as  in  that  of  Spenser  and  Sidney.    Petrarch  wrote  Latin 
eclogues  as  well  as  Italian  sonnets.    He  was  followed  by 
Baptista   of   Mantua — the   Mantuan  whose  praises  are 
chanted  by  Shakespeare's  pedant  Holofemes.    Then  Pol- 
iziano  wrote  pastorals  in  Italian,  and  was  followed  by  a 
crowd  of  poets ;  and  in  1504  Sanazzaro,  following  a  model 
set  by  Boccaccio  in  his '  Ameto,'  published  an  *  Aircadia '  in 
mixed  prose  and  verse,  which,  together  with  its  imita- 
tion, the  *  Diana'  of  the  Portuguese  G«orge  de  Monte- 
mayor,  formed  the  prototype  of  Sidney's  romance  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  later  (1580).     Moreover,  a  very 
industrious  verse-writer,  George  Oascoigne,  who  domin- 
ates the  dreary  interval  between  Tottel's  Miscellany  and 
*  England's  Helicon,'  was  as  *  Italianate '  as  Sidney.    6as- 
coigne  describes  himself  as  '  Chaucer's  boy  and  Petrarch's 
journeyman,'  a  style  better  fitted  for  Surrey,  and  entitles 
one  of  his  books  *  A  hundred  sundry  fiowers  bound  up  in 
one  small  posy,  gathered  partly  by  translation  in  the  fine 
outlandish  gardens  of  Euripides,  Ovid,  Petrarch,  Ariosto, 
and  others,  and  partly  by  invention  out  of  our  own  fruitful 
orchards  in  England.'     It  is  all  very  well  therefore  to 
ascribe  the  credit  for  the  rise  of  pastoral  poetry  in  England 
to  the  'hotter  spirits'  of  the  South,  and  the  direct  inspira- 
tion of  Sanazzaro ;  but  the  reason  why  that  particular 
outlandish  importation  had  not  come  earlier  lay  in  differ- 
ences of  temperament  and  circumstance  between  the  two 
men  of  genius,  in  many  respects  so  much  akin  and  alike 
in  the  unhappiness  of  their  fate,  to  whom  it  fell  to 
Vol.  196.— iVb.  392.  2  H 
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mediate  the  Italian  influence.  The  Earl  of  Surrey  followed 
Wyatt  in  his  preference  for  the  sonnet;  that  was  the 
direction  in  which  he  Fetrarchised.  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
also  wrote  sonnets;  but  the  greater  facility  possible  to 
him  in  this  measure,  on  account  of  the  pioneer's  work 
already  accomplished  by  Surrey,  left  him  at  liberty  to 
subdue  new  provinces  to  the  kingdom  of  English  letters ; 
while  the  closing  to  him,  by  the  circumstances  of  his  life 
as  an  Elizabethan  courtier,  of  an  active  and  adventurous 
career  in  the  New  World,  gave  him  leisure  and  awakened 
a  strong  desire  to  find  a  braver  world  elsewhere. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  there  is  one  pastoral 
song  even  in  TotteFs  Miscellany ;  and  this  is  reprinted  in 
*  England's  Helicon,'  and  attributed  there  to  Lord  T. 
Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey.  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  the  son  of  the  poet,  and,  if 
the  song  be  by  him,  it  is  his  only  known  achievement  in 
poetry.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  T.  in  the  ascription  is 
a  misprint.  The  poem  is  in  many  ways  remarkable.  It 
is  written  in  the  common  ballad  metre — a  metre  not 
known  to  have  been  used  elsewhere  by  Surrey ;  but  it  is 
written  with  grace  and  skill,  and  with  both  odd  and  even 
lines  rhymed.^  The  pastoral  names,  too,  are  interesting. 
The  nymph  bears,  probably  for  the  first  time  in  pastoral 
poetry,  the  name,  afterwards  so  popular,  of  Fhyllida ;  the 
lover's  name,  Harpalus,  also  an  invention  of  the  poet's, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  by  later  writers, 
except  by  Sir  David  Murray  in  his  *  Complaint  of  the 
Shepherd  Harpalus'  (1611),  and  by  Anthony  Munday,  who 
wrote  a  reply  to  Surrey's  piece,  which  stands  next  after 
it  in  *  England's  HeHcon.'    The  poem  opens  as  follows : — 

*  PhyUida  was  a  fair  maid, 

As  fresh  as  any  flower. 
Whom  Harpalus  the  herdsman  prayed 

To  be  his  paramour. 
Harpalus  and  eke  Corin 

Were  herdsmen  both  yf  ere ; 
And  PhyUida  could  twist  and  spin 

And  thereto  sing  full  clear. 
But  PhyUida  was  aU  too  coy 

For  Harpalus  to  win ; 
For  Corin  was  her  only  joy, 

Who  forced  her  not  a  pin. 
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How  often  would  she  flowers  twine, 

How  often  garlands  make 
Of  cowslips  and  of  columbine,. 

And  all  for  Conn's  sake  I  * 

It  is  obvious  that  we  have  here  the  work  of  a  practised 
hand;  but  whence  is  the  inspiration?  Surrey  was  an 
excellent  artist,  but  he  is  not  likely  to  have  chosen  this 
new  form  for  English  pastoral  without  some  more  direct 
model  before  him  than  the  popular  ballad.  The  inspira- 
tion plainly  is  not  Italian ;  what  English  fruit  came  from 
the  study  of  Petrarch's  and  Sanazzaro*s  canzorai  we  shall 
see  in  a  moment.  What  we  have  here  seems  to  be  a  last 
inspiration  from  an  old  French  pastoral  tradition,  distinct 
from  the  classical  bucolics,  perhaps  through  the  medium 
of  the  Scots  poet  Henryson.  Henryson  writes  in  an 
eight-line  stanza,  which  comes  closer  to  the  ordinary 
French  form  than  the  ballad  metre ;  but  it  is  not  a  far  cly 
to  •  Phyllida  and  Harpalus '  from  •  Bobin  and  Makin.' 

^  Bobene  sat  on  gud  grene  hill 

Kepand  a  flock  of  f  e ; 
Mirry  Mak3me  said  him  till : 

"  Robene,  thou  rew  on  me ; 
I  have  thee  luvit  loud  and  still 

Thir  yeiris  two  or  three ; 
My  dule  in  dem  but  gif  thou  dill, 

Doubtless  but  dreid  I  de." ' 

It  is  not  possible  to .  determine  whether  Sidney  or 
Spenser  was  IJie  earlier  in  the  field  with  pastoral  poems, 
because,  although  the  *  Arcadia'  was  written  during 
Sidney's  retirement  from  court  in  1580,  and  'The  Shep- 
heardes  Calender'  appeared  in  1579,  it  is  probable  that 
some  of  the  'Aircadia'  lyrics,  and  perhaps  some  also  of 
the '  Astrophel'  poems,  had  already  been  written.  Spenser 
is  represented  in  •  England's  Helicon '  by  two  poems  from 
•  The  Shepheardes  Calender ' — *  Hobbinol's  Ditty  in  praise 
of  Eliza,  Queen  of  the  Shepherds,'  and  'Perigot  and  Cuddy's 
Boundelay ' — an  excellent  choice,  because  in  these  poems 
we  have  the  real  Spenser.  In  'The  Shepheardes  Calender' 
we  fljid  occasionally  quite  another  Spenser,  a  strong 
Puritan  and  anti-Bishop-of-London  man,  who  elects  to 
follow  Petrarch  and  Mantuanus  and*Marot,  as  he  himself 
wfiU3  followed  later  by  Milton,  in  confusing  pastoral  poetry 

2  H  2 
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with  pastoral  theology,  and  who,  m  consequence,  at  any 
rate  to  a  later  age,  is  somewhat  dull  company.  But 
nothing  could  be  sweeter  and  fresher  and  more  musical 
than  these  two  ditties.  In  one  important  respect  Spenser 
has  harked  back  behind  Tottel's  Miscellany,  and  that  is  in 
his  use  of  a  tumbling  mecisure.  He  may  have  affected  this 
as  a  rusticity,  or  he  may  have  deemed  it  Chaucerian,  being 
a  diligent  student  of  Chaucer;  for  unhappily  the  secret 
of  Chaucer's  rhythm  was  lost  when  the  inflections  which 
are  necessary  to  the  scansion  became  mute  in  ordinary 
speech.  Spenser  never  repeated  .these  tumbling  effects  ; 
perhaps  his  later  study  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto  converted 
him;  perhaps  Sidney  argued  him  out  of  them;  but  he  also 
never  quite  succeeded  in  repeating  the  music  of  some  of 
these  stanzas,  which  have  all  the  first  freshness  of  an 
April  voice. 

*  Tell  me,  have  ye  seen  her  angelic  face. 

Like  Phoebe  fair? 
Her  heavenly  haviour,  her  princely  grace 

Can  you  well  compare? 
The  red  rose  medled  with  the  white  yf ere 
In  either  cheek  dei)eincten  lively  cheer. 
Her  modest  eye. 
Her  majesty, 
Where  have  you  seen  the  like  but  there  ? 

I  see  Calliope  speed  her  to  the  place 

Where  my  goddess  shmes ; 
And  after  her  the  other  Muses  trace 

With  their  violines. 
Bin  they  not  bay-branches,  which  they  do  bear, 
All  for  Eliza  in  her  hand  to  wear? 

So  sweetly  they  play. 

And  sing  all  the  way, 
That  it  a  heaven  is  to  hear.' 

*  The  Shepheardes  Calender '  was  *  entitled  to  the  noble 
and  vertuous  gentleman  most  worthy  of  all  titles  both  of 
learning  and  chevalrie  M.  Philip  Sidney';  and  just  as 
Wyatt  and  Surrey  stand  together  as  the  great  twin 
brethren  of  the  dawn  of  modem  poetry,  each  having 
some  necessary  gift  that  the  other  lacked,  so  Sidney 
stands  by  Spenser.  Sidney's  poems  fall  into  two  classes 
— ^those  that  he  wrote  in  the  'Arcadia,'  and  those  that 
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he  wrote  as  interspersed  songs  in  *  Astrophel  and  Stella/ 
In  point  of  time  the  two  sets  cannot  be  far  distant  from 
each  other,  but  as  poetry  they  are  poles  apart.  Whether 
the  explanation  be  that  the  latter  were  written  with  the 
heart  as  well  as  with  the  head  it  is  hard  to  determine, 
for  the  question  whether  the  love-making  with  Lady 
Penelope  Devereux,  who  became  Lady  Rich,  was  matter 
of  serious  earnest  or  troubadour-like  make-believe  is  one 
that  divides  the  critics.  Mr  Alfred  Pollard  has  no  doubt 
that  the  love  was  genuine,  Mr  Courthope  is  as  sure  that 
it  was  literary.  The  strongest  argument  against  the 
genuineness  of  the  passion  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
poems  the  lady  repels  her  lover  and  virtue  triumphs; 
whereas  Lady  Rich  did,  some  dozen  years  later,  run  away 
from  her  husband.  The  strongest  argument  on  the  other 
side  lies. in  a  comparison  between  the  Stella  series  of 
poems  and  the  tame  and  affected  stuff  reeled  off  in  Italian 
metres  throTighout  the  *  Arcadia.'  The  following  is  a  very 
favourable  specimen  of*  the  *  Arcadia '  lyric : — 

'  My  9heep  are  thoughts  which  I  both  guide  and  serve ; 

Theu*  x>asture  is  fair  hills  of  fruitless  love ; 

On  barren  sweets  they  feed,  and  feeding  sterve ; 

I  wail  their  lot  but  will  not  other  prove. 

My  sheep-hook  is  Wan-hope  which  all  upholds ; 

My  weeds  Desire  cut  out  in  endless  folds. 
What  wool  my  sheep  shall  bear,  whiles  thus  they  live, 
In  you  it  is,  you  must  the  judgment  give.' 

Such  writing  reminds  one  of  the  charades  that  gentle- 
men used  to  write  in  ladies'  albums  in  Miss  Austen's  days; 
and  Sidney  was  capable  of  writing  page  after  page  of  this 
insipid  verse  under  the  idea  that  he  was  writing  poetry ; 
whereas  it  can  boast  neither  passion,  nor  imagination, 
nor  distinction  of  phrase,  nothing  but  facility  in  versifica- 
tion and  in  hunting  a  metaphor  to  death.  But  the  reader 
has  but  to  turn  to  '  Astrophel  and  Stella '  to  find  songs 
with  a  note  of  passion  as  sincere  and  unforced,  a  style  as 
fresh  and  buoyant,  and  as  golden  a  cadence  as  any  love- 
songs  in  English.  *  England's  Helicon '  makes  as  usual  a 
good  choice  among  them,  though  it  omits  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  striking  of  all,  viz.  the  eleventh  song,  a  serenade 
in  dialogue  full  of  dignity  and  restrained  passion.  The 
first  verse  of  this  song  contains  what  it  would  not  be 
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extreme  to  call  the  finest  use  of  an  interjection  in 
English  poetry. 

' ''  Who  is  it  that  this  dark  night 

Underneath  my  window  plaineth?" 
"  It  is  one,  who  from  thy  sight 
Being,  ah  I  exiled,  disdaineth 
Every  other  vulgar  light," 

**  Why,  alas,  and  are  you  he  ? 

Be  not  yet  those  fancies  changed?" 
^*  Dear,  when  you  find  change  in  me. 

Though  from  me  you  be  estranged, 

Let  my  change  to  ruin  be.*' ' 

But  the  serenade  does  not  keep  up  its  vigour  to  the  close, 
and  most  of  the  songs  err  in  being  too  long  drawn  out. 
*  England's  Helicon '  chooses  the  fourth,  with  its  admirable 
refrain, 

* "  Take  me  to  thee,  and  thee  to  me : " 
"  No,  no,  no,  no,  my  dear,  let  be  " ' ; 


and  the  eighth,  in  which  the  lover  is  similarly  repelled : 

'  Therefore,  dear,  this  no  more  move, 
Lest,  though  I  leave  not  thy  love, 
Which  too  deep  in  me  is  framed, 
I  should  blush  when  thou  art  namM.* 

It  includes  also  a  song  from  the  1598  folio,  *  The  nightin- 
gale, as  soon  as  April  bringeth,'  familiar  to  all  readers 
from  its  inclusion  in  the  last  edition  of  Mr  Palgrave's 
•Golden  Treasury';  another,  also  in  the  *  Golden  Treasury,' 
which  opens,  'My  true  lovo  hath  my  heart  and  I  have 
his ' ;  and  a  third,  supposed,  by  those  who  hold  Sidney's 
passion  to  have  been  real,  to  express  his  first  anguish  at 
hearing  of  Stella's  intended  marriage  with  Lord  Rich. 

*  Ring  out  your  bells,  let  mourning  shews  be  spread. 
For  Love  is  dead  I 
All  Love  is  dead,  infected 
With  plague  of  deep  disdain. 
Worth,  as  nought  worth,  rejected, 
And  Faith  fair  scorn  doth  gain. 
From  so  ungrateful  fancy, 
From  such  a  female  frenzy. 
From  them  that  use  men  thus. 
Good  Lord,  deliver  us.' 
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After  these  great  masters  come  lesser  people.  We  have 
first  a  band  of  gentlemen,  scholars,  and  play-wrights,  bom 
about  the  opening  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  so,  about  1580, 
of  an  age  to  feel  the  new  influences  that  were  being 
reflected  between  the  court  and  the  universities.  Thomas 
Lodge  and  George  Peele  were  at  Oxford  a  tlittle  later  than 
Sidney,  and  Robert  Greene  and  Christopher  Marlowe  were 
at  Cambridge  a  little  later  than  Spenser.  But  it  is  not  the 
direct  influence  of  Spenser  or  of  Sidney  that  they  exhibit 
so  much  as  a  foreign  influence  at  first  hand,  making  for 
smoothness  and  grace.  Spenser's  pastoral  style  was  anti- 
quated from  its  birth,  and  it  had  no  posterity,  though 
its  occasional  snatches  of  music  must  have  laid  a  spell 
upon  whoever  had  ears  to  hear  them.  Similarly  Sidney's 
passionate  sincerity  and  freedom  from  affectation  were 
qualities  too  individual  to  found  a  school,  though  they  also 
were  not  without  their  influence.  Of  the  four  lyrists  above 
mentioned.  Lodge  and  Greene  were  the  more  prolific, 
Peele  and  Marlowe  the  more  inspired.  Peele  will  come 
under  notice  when  we  pass  to  consider  the  songs  of  the 
dramatists ;  but  mention  must  be  made  here  of  that  beauti- 
ful 'sonet,'  written  to  be  sung  before  the  Queen  in  a 
^  triumph  at  tilt,' '  His  golden  locks  Time  hath  to  silver 
turned,'  familiar  in  this  generation  to  every  reader  of 
*  The  Newcomes.'  Marlowe's  contribution  to  the  pastoral 
vogue  consisted  of  one  piece  only,  but  that  is  likely  to 
outlive  its  compeers.  Every  lover  of  English  poetry  has 
felt  the  charm  of  *  that  smooth  song  made  by  Kit  Marlowe ; 
old-fashioned  poetry  but  choicely  good,'  as  Izaak  Walton 
called  it,  which  the  milkmaid  sung  to  him  on  Amwell 
Hill ;  even  if  his  practical  English  mind  has  recompensed 
itself  for  its  satisfaction  by  listening  to  the  milkmaid's 
mother  singing  the  answer  to  it  ^made  by  Sir  Walter 
Kalegh  in  his  younger  days.' 

*  Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  Love, 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasiires  prove 
That  valleys,  groves,  or  hills  and  fields,  ' 

Woods  or  steepy  mountains  yields. 
And  we  will  sit  upon  the  rodcs 
Seeing  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks, 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals.' 

C  England's  Helicon.') 
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The  lines  are  Marlowe's  or  nobody's.  No  one  but  Mar- 
lowe in  that  age  had  the  mouth  of  gold.  But  Ralegh's 
reply  in  its  more  sober  vein  is  not  unworthy  of  its 
original. 

^  If  aU  the  world  and  Love  were  young, 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue, 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  Love. 
Time  drives  the  flocks  from  field  to  fold, 
When  rivers  rage  and  rocks  grow  cold ; 
And  Philomel  beoometh  dumb ; 
The  rest  complains  of  care  to  come.' 

Lodge  and  Greene  have  not  a  little  in  common ;  but, 
while  Greene's  poems  are  all  distinguished  by  the  clever 
management  of  their  rhythm,  carefully  studied  after 
Italian  models,  and  also  by  an  indefinable  sweetness  and 
grace.  Lodge  never  quite  ceases  to  be  the  clever  amateur. 
His  poems  have  fine  occasional  lines  and  stanzas,  and,  as 
a  rule,  they  begin  well.    One  of  his  openings, 

*  A  turtle  sat  ux)on  a  leafless  tree 
Mourning  her  absent  fere,' 

is  interesting  as  probably  the  suggestion  of  some  exquisite 
lines  by  Shelley,  formerly  in  the  *  Golden  Treasury,'  but 
excluded  for  some  inscrutable  reason  from  the  last 
edition.  What  Lodge's  verses  lack  may  be  felt  more 
easily  than  described  by  putting  Shelley's  version  of  his 
couplet  beside  the  original. 

*  A  widow  bird  sat  mourning  for  her  love 
Upon  a  wintry  bough.' 

A  song  translated  from  Desportes  has  an  often*quoted 
stanza  which  shows  Lodge  at  his  best. 

*  The  birds  upon  the  trees 

Do  sing  with  pleasant  voices, 
And  chant  in  their  degrees 

Their  loves  and  lucky  choices. 
When  I,  whilst  they  are  singing, 
With  sighs  mine  arms  are  wringing.* 

This  is  tuneful  and  buoyant  enough ;  so  is  another  well* 
known  stanza. 
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*  With  orient  peari,  with  ruby  red, 

With  marble  wliite,  with  sapphire  blue, 
Her  body  everyway  is  fed, 
Yet  soft  in  touch  and  sweet  in  view : 
Heigh-ho,  fair  Rosaline  I 

Nature  herself  her  shape  admires ; 

The  gods  are  woimded  in  her  sight ; 
And  Love  forsakes  his  heavenly  fires 

And  at  her  eyes  his  brand  doth  light : 
Heigh-ho,  would  she  were  mine !  * 

But  Lodge  had  an  ear  that  could  tolerate  a  line  like 
*And  from  their  orbs  shoot  shafts  divine.'  And  even 
when  the  lines  run  smoothly  their  substance  is  generally 
thin  and  uninteresting.  Greene  is  r^resented  in  the 
revised  edition  of  the  'Golden  Treasury'  by  Sephestia's 
song  to  her  child,  *  Weep  not,  my  wanton.*  A  better  poem 
is  his  *  Shepherd's  Wife's  Song.* 

*  Ah,  what  is  love  ?    It  is  a  pretty  thing, 
As  sweet  unto  a  shepherd  as  a  king ; 

And  sweeter  too : 
For  kings  have  cares  that  wait  upon  a  crown. 
And  cares  can  make  the  sweetest  love  to  frown. 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  do  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain? 

His  flocks'are  folded,  he  comes  home  at  night 
As  merry  as  a  king  in  his  delight, 

And  merrier  too : 
For  kings  bethink  them  what  the  state  require, 
Where  shepherds  careless  carol  by  the  fire. 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  do  gain, 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain?* 

The  poem  has  four  more  stanzas  all  built  on  the  same 
pattern  and  running  smoothly  oS. 

There  are  other  pastoral  poets  in  '  England's  Helicon  * 
who  deserve  recognition.  There  is  Henry  Constable, 
whose  song,  'Diaphenia  like  the  Daffadowndilly,'  has 
won  for  itself,  by  virtue  of  its  happy  first  line,  a  place 
in  anthologies.  There  is  that  strenuous  poet  Michael 
Drayton,  who  wrote  so  much  and  every  now  and  then 
so  well.     Drayton's  early  pastorals  are  rather  clumsy 
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imitations  of  ^The  Shepheardes  Calender,'  but  they  contain 
one  fresh  song  added  later,  *  The  Shepherd's  Daffodil,'  in 
the  metre  of  *  Harpalus  and  Phyllida.'  Nearly  forty  years 
later  Drayton  returned  to  the  old  theme,  and  in  ^The 
Muses'  Elysium '  struck  out  a  novel  vein  in  pastoral,  novel, 
at  least,  since  Theocritus,  by  writing  idylls  of  country  life 
as  it  was  actually  lived  in  England.  Then  there  are 
Richard  Bamfield  and  Nicholas  Breton,*  who  excelled  in 
the  octosyllabic  couplet,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
choruses  in  Fletcher's  *  Faithful  Shepherdess,'  which  are 
the  crown  and  flower  of  pastoral  poetry  in  England. 

Bamfield  was  an  Oxford  scholar  and  country  gentle- 
man, some  of  whose  poems  were  long  attributed  to  Shake- 
speare, owing  to  their  inclusion  in  a  small  miscellany 
piratically  issued  in  1590,  called  *  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,' 
which  bore  Shakespeare's  name  on  the  title-page.    From 
time  to  time  stiQ  the  effort  is  made  to  claim  for  Shake- 
speare the  piece  that  begins,  '  As  it  fell  upon  a  day ' ;  but 
the  evidence  for  Bamfield's  authorship  is  conclusive,  and 
a  comparison  with  Shakespeare's  one  poem  in  this  metre 
reveals  decided  differences  in  style.    There  are,  indeed, 
charming  lines  in  Bamfield's  poem,  notably  those  about 
'  King  Pandion,'  but  there  are  longueurs  ;  and  the  editor 
of  ^England's  Helicon'  has  shown  his    good    taste  by 
cutting  it  in  two  and  printing  only  the  first  half,  with 
a  new  concluding  couplet.     Breton,  in  his  *  Passionate 
Shepherd,'  writes  these  catalectic  octosyllables  with  Bam- 
field's ease   but  without    his    sweetness,  for  which   he 
sometimes  substitutes  a  very  gratifying  dash  of  humour. 
Moreover,  as  Mr  Bullen  points  out,  he  loved  the  country 
and  kept  an  observant  eye.     In  Fletcher's  writing  there 
is  an  airy  lightness  that  we  do  not  quite  find  in  Breton 
or  Bamfield,  while  there  is  no  less  clearness  and  limpidity; 
and  there  is  also  a  definite  subject-matter  which  prevents 
the  lines  from  becoming  too  diffuse.   Along  with  Fletcher 
must  be  remembered   George  Wither,  and  his    friend, 
William  Browne  of  Tavistock.    Wither  at  his  best,  as 
in  the  lines  on  the  Muse  in  '  The  Shepherd's  Hunting,'  is 
almost  as  good  as  Fletcher ;  but  neither  he  nor  Browne 
could  learn  the  lesson  that '  half  is  more  than  the  whole,' 
and  consequently  to-day  they  lack  readers.     Still,  the 
*  Mistresse  of  Philarete '  will  pleasantly  wile  away  a  long 
summer    afternoon.      Browne's  book  also,  'Biitannia's 
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Pastorals,'  is  delightful  reading  under  the  same  drowsy 
conditions,  for  Browne  has  that  wonderful  limpidity 
which  is  a  lost  art  in  England  since  Shelley  died,  and 
also  he  is  entirely  un-selfconscious.  Unkind  critics  have 
called  him  garrulous ;  but  he  is  not  garrulous.  He  has 
that  taking  quality,  the  naive  talkativeness  of  a  well- 
bred  and  intelligent  schoolboy,  heightened,  of  course, 
and  touched  to  genius.  But  at  present  he  can  only  be 
said  to  survive  in  one  or  two  perfect  lyrics :  *  The  Siren's 
Song,*  *  Shall  I  tell  you  whom  I  love,'  *  Glide  soft  ye  silver 
floods,'  '  Welcome,  welcome,  do  I  sing,'  and  the  epitaph 
on  the  Coimtess  of  Pembroke,  'Underneath  this  sable 
hearse,'  long  attributed  to  Ben  Jonson. 

It  remains  to  consider  such  lyrical  writing  in  the 
Elizabethan  age  as  fell  outside  the  pastoral  tradition, 
that  is  to  say,  the  songs,  which  fall  roughly,  as  songs  do 
still,  into  two  classes ;  songs  written  by  poets,  and  songs 
written  for  music.  Obviously  the  two  classes  are  not 
mutually  exclusive,  but  roughly,  the  distinction  holds 
of  Elizabethan  songs  as  it  holds  to-day;  and  the  two 
classes  of  Elizabethan  song  have  come  down  to  us  in 
different  ways,  the  one  in  the  music-books,  the  other  in 
the  works  of  the  dramatists.  Speaking  again  quite 
roughly,  we  may  remark  in  the  two  classes  a  difference 
in  style.  The  songs  written  for  music  display  an  Italian! 
influence ;  they  are  thin  in  substance  and  are  apt  to  hej 
thin  in  sound,  being  in  intention  little  more  than  a  hollow 
form  for  the  music  to  fill.  Their  characteristic  is  that 
they  are  smoothly  written  and  exact  in  metre.  The  songs 
of  the  dramatists,  on  the  other  hand,  follow  the  native 
English  tradition,  and  inherit  much  of  the  character  and 
feeling  of  the  folk-song.  They  have  commonly  more 
substance  than  the  other  sort  of  song,  as  they  arise  out 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  play ;  and  being  for  the  most 
part  written  by  men  of  genius,  they  have  generally  a 
grace  and  music  that  leaves  far  behind  the  more  formal 
work  of  the  lutanist.  The  Elizabethan  song-books  were 
first  brought  within  the  view  of  this  generation  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  Professor  Arber,  who  reprinted  in  his 
*  English  Gamer'  those  of  Dowland  and  Campion;  and 
the  fine  taste  of  Mr  BuUen  has  since  collected  into  his 
various  anthologies  all  that  these  and  other  song-books 
contain  of  poetical  value.     One  book  by  the  composer 
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Robert  Jones,  which  eluded  the  search  of  Mr  Bullen,  has 
since  been  discovered  and  reprinted  by  .Mr  W.  Barclay 
Squire.  Some  of  the  pieces  in  these  collections  are  slight 
enough,  mere  words  capable  of  dancing  to  music.^  but 
they  are  gracefully  and  lightly  built.  Here  are  two 
specimens : — 

1. 

'  April  is  in  my  mistress*  face, 
And  July  in  her  eyes  hath  place ; 
Within'her  bosom  is  September, 
But  in  her  heart  a  cold  December.' 

2. 

'  Love  not  me  for  comely  grace, 
For  my  pleasing  eye  or  face, 
Nor  for  any  outward  part ; 
No,  nor  for  a  constant  heart  I 
For  these  may  fail  or  turn  to  ill : 

So  thou  and  I  shall  sever. 
Keep,  therefore,  a  true  woman's  eye, 
And  love  me  still,  but  know  not  why  I 
So  hast  thou  the  same  reason  still 

To  doat  upon  me  ever.' 

The  peculiar  quality  of  such  songs  as  these  is  their 
tuneful  grace  and  their  free-flowing  rhythm ;  what  they 
lack  for  the  most  part  is  magic,  inspiration,  the  breath  of 
genius,  the  unexpected  and  inexplicable  element  that 
distinguishes  the  songs  of  the  poets. 

And  yet  there  is  one  of  these  song-writers  who  had 
this  quality  of  genius,  and  who  deserves  more  recognition 
than  he  has  yet  received — ^Thomas  Campion,  a  doctor  of 
medicine.  He  was  also  an  accomplished  musician,  and 
wrote  words  to  his  own  airs.  Mr  Bullen  reprinted  all  his 
literary  remains  in  1889 ;  and  in  the  following  year  Mr 
Falgrave  introduced  a  selection  of  his  lyrics  into  the  final 
edition  of  the  '  Golden  Treasury ' ;  only,  with  the  curious 
perversity  which  of  late  years  came  over  that  accomplished 
critic,  he  chose  to  represent  Campion,  as  he  represented 
Blake,  by  some  of  his  worst  and  dullest  pieces ;  so  that 
lovers  of  poetry,  who  know  Campion  only  by  the  figure  he 
makes  in  that  popular  anthology,  are  justified  in  thinking 
that  his  late  intrusion  was  unwarranted.  But  Campion  at 
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his  best  is  a  consummate  artist.  He  is,  after  Sidney,  the 
best  exponent  in  Elizabethan  poetry  of  the  Italian  tradi- 
tion ;  and  though  he  falls  below  Sidney  in  several  respects, 
notably  in  passion,  and  in  that  supreme  Sidneian  accent 
of  sincerity,  yet  he  has  more  variety;  he  experiments, 
and  with  success,  in  more  keys.  Further,  he  has  what 
Sidney  has,  and  what  is  so  rare  in  songs  of  this  type,  a 
note  and  accent  of  his  own,  which  we  learn  to  recognise 
for  Campion's,  just  as  we  learn  to  recognise  the  peculiar 
accent  of  Sidney  himself.  He  is  master,  again,  like 
Sidney,  of  the  rare  art  of  making  his  words  suggest  an 
accompaniment  of  music.  The  first  song  in  'Astrophel 
and  Stella '  is  a  fine  example  of  this  power ;  especially 
happy  is  the  cadence  supplied  by  the  eleventh  syllable  in 
the  line,  which  suggests  the  stroke  of  a  lute. 

'  Doubt  you  to  whom  my  Muse  these  notes  intendeth. 
Which  now  my  breast  o'ercharged  to  music  lendeth  ? 
To  you,  to  you  all  song  of  praise  is  due ; 
Only  in  you  my  song  begins  and  endeth.' 

Something  of  the  same  sort  of  effect  is  gained  in  such  a 
piece  as  the  following  of  Campion's,  in  which  there  is  an 
unmistakable  undertone  of  music. 

'  Kind  are  her  answers 

But  her  performance  keeps  no  day ; 

Breaks  time,  as  dancers 

Prom  their  own  music  when  they  stray. 
All  her  free  favours  and  smooth  words 

Wing  my  hopes  in  vain. 
O,  did  ever  voice  so  sweet  but  only  feign? 

Can  true  love  yield  such  delay. 

Converting  joy  to  pain?' 

Other  examples  of  this  musical  writing  are  the  songs 
which  begin :  *  When  to  her  lute  Corinna  sings ' ;  *  Kind  in 
unkindness,  when  will  you  relent?'  and  'Follow  your  saint, 
follow  with  accents  sweet.' 

One  great  charm  of  Campion,  it  has  been  alreaxly  said, 
is  his  variety.  He  can  be  passionate  or  satirical,  merry 
or  sentimental,  by  turns ;  now  he  is  for  a  drinking-song, 
and  now  for  a  song  of  good  life.  On  opposite  pages  in 
Mr  Bullen's  edition  we  have  '  Seek  the  Lord,  and  in  his 
ways  pers^ver,'  and  '  Jack  and  Joan  they  think  no  ill, 
But  loving  live  and  merry  still.'    To  give  an  idea  of 
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Campion's  Yariety  it  will  be  interesting  to  write  down  the 
first  stanzas  of  several  of  his  more  excellent  poems  in 
different  modes  and  metres,  though  each  most  necessarily 
soff er  in  b^ng  divorced  from  its  context. 

'  Give  beauty  all  her  right. 

She's  not  to  one  form  tied ; 

Each  shape  yields  fair  delight 

Where  her  perfections  'bide. 
Helen,  I  grant,  might  pleasing  be ; 
And  Bos'mond  was  as  sweet  as  she.' 

'  Thrice  toss  these  oaken  ashes  in  the  air, 
Thrice  sit  thou  mute  in  this  enchanted  chair. 
And  thrice  three  times  tie  up  this  true  love's  knot, 
And  murmur  soft,  **  she  will,  or  she  will  not." ' 

'  SiUy  boy,  'tis  full  moon  yet,  thy  night  as  day  shines  clearly ; 
Had  thy  youth  but  wit  to  fear,  thou  couldst  not  love  so 

dearly. 
Shortly  wilt  thou  mourn  when  all  thy  pleasures  are  bereavM ; 
Little  knows  he  how  to  love  that  never  was  deceivM.' 

*  What  harvest  half  so  sweet  is 
As  still  to  reap  the  kisses 

Grown  ripe  in  sowing  ? 
And  straight  to  be  receiver 
Of  that  which  thou  art  giver. 

Rich  in  bestowing  ? 
Kiss,  then,  my  Harvest  Queen, 

Full  gamers  heaping  I 
Kisses,  ripest  when  th'  are  green. 

Want  only  reaping.' 

*  To  his  sweet  lute  Apollo  sung  the  motions  of  the  spheres ; 
The  wondrous  order  of  the  stars,  whose  course  divides  the 
years; 

And  all  the  mysteries  above : 
But  none  of  this  could  Midas  move ; 
Which  purchased  him  his  ass's  ears.' 

'  Never  weather-beaten  sail  more  wiUing  bent  to  shore, 
Never  tired  pilgrim's  limbs  affected  slumber  more, 
Than  my  wearied  sprite  now  longs  to  fly  out  of  my  troubled 

breast: 
O  come  quickly,  sweetest  Lord,  and  take  my  soul  to  rest.' 

There  are  besides  these,  which  are  all  excellent,  two  or 
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three  poems  of  Campion's  to  which  particular  attention 
is  due.  Mr  BuU^i  is  full  of  admiration  for  one  which,  to 
quote  his  words, '  for  strange  richness  of  romantic  beauty 
could  hardly  be  matched  outside  the  sonnets  of  Shake- 
speare/ The  praise  is  high,  perhaps  a  little  too  high,  for 
a  poem  which  has  a  dangerous  note  of  falsetto  in  its 
classical  reference ;  but  that  the  poem  is  a  considerable 
achievement  every  one  will  ag^e. 

'  When  thou  must  home  to  shades  of  underground, 
And  there  arrived,  a  new  admired  guest, 
The  beauteous  spirits  do  engirt  thee  round. 

White  lope,  blithe  Helen,  and  the  rest, 
To  hear  the  stories  of  thy  finish'd  love 
From  that  smooth  tongue  whose  music  hell  can  move. 

Then  wilt  thou  speak  of  banqueting  delights, 
Of  masques  and  revels  which  sweet  youth  did  make. 

Of  tourneys  and  great  challenges  of  knights. 
And  all  these  triumphs  for  thy  beauty's  sake : 

When  thou  hast  told  these  honours  done  to  thee, 

Then  tell,  O  tell,  how  thou  didst  murder  me  I ' 

Of  really  higher  quality  than  this  is  a  love  lyric,  which  it 
is  hard  to  believe  has  not  strayed  out  of  a  manuscript 
book  of  Shelley's. 

*  Come,  O  come,  my  life's  delight, 

Let  me  not  in  languor  pine  I 
Love  loves  no  delay ;  thy  sight. 

The  more  enjoyed,  the  more  divine : 
O  come,  and  te^e  from  me 
The  pain  of  being  deprived  of  thee. 

Thou  all  sweetness  dost  enclose, 

like  a  little  world  of  bUss. 
Beauty  guards  thy  looks :  the  rose 

In  them  pure  and  eternal  is. 
Come,  then,  and  make  thy  flight 
As  swift  to  me  as  heavenly  light.' 

The  rhythmical  irregularities  here,  which  snatch  a  grace 
beyond  the  mere  metrist's  art,  are  exactly  in  Shelley's 
manner.  One  other  poem  of  Campion's,  in  its  way  a 
literary  curiosity,  must  be  quoted  before  we  pass  from 
this  charming  song-writer.  Its  merit  was  discovered  so 
long  ago  as  1868  by  Archbishop  Trench,  who  came  upon  it  in 
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GhieBt*s  *  History  of  English  Bhythms/  and  printed  it  with 
a  commendation  in  his  ^Household  Book  of  English  Poetry/ 
at  a  time  when  Campion's  name  was  quite  unknown.  It 
is  an  unrhymed  Horatian  ode,  introduced  among  others 
in  Campion's  '  Observations  in  the  Art  of  English  Poesy ' 
as  a  proof  that  rhyme  was  an  unnecessary  adjunct  to 
poetry.  Campion  was  an  accomplished  Latin  scholar  and 
published  two  booksof  epigrams,  besides  other  Latin  verses. 
Still  it  is  almost  inconceivable  how  so  delicate  a  lyrist  could 
have  written  so  inconsequently  about  his  own  art.  His 
treatise  was  answered  by  Samuel  Daniel,  who  pointed  out 
that  Campion's  own  *  commendable  rhymes,  albeit  now 
himself  an  enemy  to  rhyme,  have  given  heretofore  to  the 
world  the  best  notice  of  his  worth.' 

*  Rose-cheeked  Laura,  come ; 
Sing  thou  smoothly  with  thy  beauty's 
Silent  music,  either  other 
Sweetly  gracing. 

Lovely  forms  do  flow 
Prom  concent  divinely  framed ; 
Heav'n  is  music,  and  thy  beauty's 
Birth  is  heavenly. 

These  dull  notes  we  sing 
Discords  need  for  help  to  grace  them, 
Only  beauty  purely  loving 
Knows  no  discord. 

But  still  moves  delight. 
Like  clear  springs  renewed  by  flowing. 
Ever  perfect,  ever  in  them- 
selves eternal.' 

There  is  a  song  in  John  Dowland's  'Second  Book 
of  Airs '  which  is  worthy  of  a  place  beside  the  best  of 
Campion's ;  and  it  is  so  much  finer  than  any  other  writing 
in  the  song-books  but  Campion's,  that  we  wonder  Mr 
Bullen  should  not  have  claimed  it  for  his  hero.  Campion 
did  not  print  a  volume  of  his  own  until  the  year  follow- 
ing this  book  of  Dowland's;  and,  as  in  his  volume  some  of 
the  tunes  are  by  Bosseter,  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  have  previously  written  a  song  to  be  set  by 
the  more  famous  Dowland,  whose  *  heavenly  touch  upon 
the  lute '  is  celebrated  in  Bamfield's  well-known  sonnet. 
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If  Campion  be  not  the  author,  then  Elizabethan  literature 
possessed  a  lyric  poet  of  surpassing  skill,  who  has  left  no 
other  record  of  himself. 

*  I  saw  my  lady  weep, 
And  Sorrow,  proud  to  be  advancM  so. 
In  those  fair  eyes  where  all  perfections  keep. 

Her  face  was  full  of  woe, 
But  such  a  woe  (believe  me)  as  wins  more  hearts 
Than  Mirth  can  do  with  her  enticinp:  parts. 

Sorrow  was  there  made  fair 
And  Passion  wise ;  Tears  a  delightful  thing ; 
Silence,  beyond  all  speech,  a  wisdom  rare. 

She  made  her  sighs  to  ising. 
And  all  things  with  so  sweet  a  sadness  move, 
As  made  my  heart  at  once  both  grieve  and  love. 

O  fairer  than  aught  else 
The  world  can  show,  leave  off  in  time  to  grieve. 
Enough,  enough :  your  joyful  look  excels ; 

Tears  kill  the  heart,  believe. 
O  strive  not  to  be  excellent  in  woe. 
Which  only  breeds  your  beauty's  overthrow.' 

If  the  reader  is  not  convinced  that  this  is  the  work  of 
Campion,  let  him  put  the  poem  by  the  side  of  any  of  the 
better  lyrics  not  by  Campion  in  the  song-books  or  in 
Davison's  '  Poetical  Rhapsody,'  the  last  of  the  Elizabethan 
anthologies,  published  two  years  after  *  England's  Helicon,' 
lyrics  which  are  as  good  as  mere  rhetorical  and  musical 
skill  could  make  them,  but  which  lack  the  transforming 
touch  of  poetry.  Many  of  these  lyrics  collected  by 
Davison  are  attributed,  in  a  manuscript  list  in  his  own 
handwriting,  to  *A.  W.,'  and  Mr  Bullen  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  this  A.  W.,  who  is  thus  made  responsible  for 
over  a  hundred  pieces,  was  a  single  person.  More  pro- 
bably A.  W.  is  only  our  old  friend  Anon.,  the  *  anonymous 
writer ' ;  for  the  similarity  of  style  is  accounted  for  by  the 
absence,  and  not  by  the  presence,  of  any  marked  charac- 
teristics. The  same  uniformity  of  style  is  found  in  a  later 
age  among  the  pieces  in  Dodsley's  Miscellany.  How  clever 
the  minor  poet  could  be  in  that  age,  as  in  this,  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  lines  by  A.  W.  (in  Mr  Quiller-Couch's 
collection),  which  might  have  come  from  the  pen  of 
Mr  Robert  Bridges  in  his  less  inspired  moments. 
Vol.  IW.—No.  392i  2  I 
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'  Sweet  LovCy  mine  only  treasure, 

For  service  long  unf  eig:n6d 

Wherein  I  nought  have  gainM» 
Vouchsafe  this  little  pleasure, 

To  tell  me  in  what  part 

My  Lady  keeps  my  heart. 

If  in  her  hair  so  slender, 

Like  golden  nets  entwinM 

Which  fire  and  art  have  finM, 
Her  thrall  my  heart  I  render. 

For  ever  to  abide 

With  locks  so  dainty  tied. 

If  in  her  eyes  she  bind  it, 

Wherein  that  fire  was  f  ramM 

By  which  it  is  inflam^, 
I  dare  not  look  to  find  it : 

I  only  wish  it  sight 

To  see  that  pleasant  light. 

But  if  her  breast  have  deigned 

With  kindness  to  receive  it, 

I  am  content  to  leave  it. 
Though  death  thereby  were  gained : 

Then,  Lady,  take  your  own 

That  lives  for  you  alone.' 

In  passing  from  the  songs  of  the  musicians  to  the  songs 
of  the  dramatists,  we  have  to  recollect  that  these  latter 
were  popular  songs,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  popu- 
lace had  more  or  less  of  a  musical  education,  servants 
making  it  a  recommendation  for  service  that  they  could 
take  their  part  in  singing.  So  that  although  the  songs  of 
the  dramatists  were  as  much  for  the  general  as  for  the 
gentry,  the  influence  of  the  music  to  which  they  were 
sung  conspired  with  the  good  taste  of  the  dramatists,  who 
were  generally  men  of  education  and  refinement,  to  save 
the  popular  song  from  anything  like  its  present  vulgarity. 
Shakespeare,  who  is  as  easily  first  in  the  lyrical  as  in  the 
dramatic  part  of  play- writing,  has  written  songs  which 
cannot  fail  to  delight  the  ordinary  reader,  while  at  every 
reading  they  leave  the  student  and  the  critic  more  im- 
pressed with  the  perfection  of  their  beauty.  The  nearest 
of  his  songs  to  the  old  popular  type  with  a  refrain  is  that 
of  the  clown  in  '  Twelfth-Night,'  *  When  that  I  was  and  a 
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little  tiny  boy.'  The  refrain,  *  Hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the 
rain,'  has  that  vag^e  quality  which  we  find  in  so  many  of 
the  popular  songs  of  old  England.  Another  song  with  a 
refrain  is  the  spring  and  winter  song  in  *  Love's  Labour's 
Lost,'  with  its  double  burden  of  the  cuckoo  and  the  owl. 
But  what  strikes  us  here  is  the  extraordinary  realism  of 
the  thing,  so  unusual  in  the  old  English  song.  The  details 
are  admirably  chosen  and,  as  befits  a  popular  song,  chosen 
with  some  humour,  and  they  make  a  sharp  impression.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  spring  song  in  *  As  You  Like  It '  is 
almost  pure  effect.  If  a  logician  analysed  it  he  might  say  it 
contained  no  statements  that  seemed  worth  saying  or  even 
singing.  A  lover  and  his  lass  walked  through  a  corn-field, 
sat  down,  and  sang  a  song.  But  the  student  of  poetry 
would  reply  that  the  gaiety  of  young  hearts  in  spring- 
time has  never  been  more  perfectly  rendered.  How 
perfect  also,  in  the  same  way,  as  an  expression  of  joy  in 
spring  on  the  open  road,  are  Autolycus's  songs  in  'The 
Winter's  Tale ' : 

*  When  daffodils  begin  to  peer, 

With  heigh  I  the  doxy  over  the  dale, 
Why,  then  comes  in  the  sweet  o'  the  year ; 
For  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the  winter's  pale ' ; 

and 

*  Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  footpath  way, 

And  merrily  hent  the  stUe-a. 
A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 
Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a.' 

To  discover  how  excellent  these  are  as  works  of  art, 
although  so  light  of  hand,  we  have  only  to  put  them  by 
the  side  of  songs  of  the  same  stamp  by  contemporary 
dramatists,  whom,  since  Charles  Lamb,  though  certainly 
without  his  consent,  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  rank  with 
Shakespeare.  Nash's  spring  song,  for  example,  is  spoken 
of  by  Mr  Bullen  as  *  delicious';  but  it  has  a  touch  of 
affectation,  of  the  aimplesae  which  is  not  simplicity,  and 
this  banishes  it  from  England  to  Arcady.  There  is  indeed 
only  one  dramatist  who,  in  the  freshness  of  his  wild  wood- 
notes,  approaches  Shakespeare,  and  that  is  Feele ;  but  even 
from  him  the  best  we  have  are  but  snatches  of  song. 

*  All  ye  that  lovely  lovers  be 
-  Pray  you  for  me : 

2  I  2 
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Lo,  here  we  come  a-sowing,  a-sowing. 

And  sow  sweet  fruits  of  love ; 

In  your  sweet  hearts  well  may  it  prove. 

Whenas  the  rye  reach  to  the  chin, 
And  chop-cherry,  chop-cherry  ripe  within, 
Strawberries  swimming  in  the  cream, 
And  schoolboys  playing  in  the  stream ; 
Then  O,  then  O,  then  O  my  true-love  said. 
Till  that  time  come  again 
She  could  not  live  a  maid.' 

Of  the  more  obviously  artistic  songs  the  first  of  Shake- 
speare's in  order  of  time  is  *  Who  is  Silvia  ?  *  in  •  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  a  very  subtle  piece  of  metrical 
writing,  the  lines  being  alternately  trochaic  and  iambic. 

•  Wh6  is  Silvia?  whAt  is  8h6 

That  411  our  swAins  command  her?' 

In  the  'Merchant  of  Venice'  this  same  fundamental 
contrast  is  used  in  an  equally  brilliant  way,  the  question, 
*Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred,'  being  in  rising  rhythm, 
and  the  reply,  'It  is  engender'd  in  the  eyes,'  in  falling 
rhythm,  a  peif ectly  natural  as  well  as  artistic  an*ange- 
ment.  Both  the  songs  in  '  Twelfth-Night '  are  interesting 
metrically  as  well  as  in  other  ways.  In '  O  mistress  mine ' 
it  is  curious  to  note  the  subtlety  with  which  the  poet 
gives  entire  newness  to  a  very  familiar  measure  by  the 
introductory  interjection,  just  as  he  does  to  *  Full  fathom 
five '  by  the  extra  syllable  at  the  beginning ;  and  to  the 
dirge  in  *  Cymbeline,'  *  Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun,' 
by  the  substitution  of  a  dactylic  for  a  trochaic  foot  in  the 
third  place  of  the  opening  line,  making,  as  it  were,  a 
descant  upon  the  plain-song. 

The  other  song  in  'Twelfth-Night*  deserves  even 
more  patient  study  for  its  rhythmical  perfection.  The 
opening  line,  sometimes  carelessly  read  as  dactylic,  con- 
tains what  metricians  call  a  sectional  pause,  the  scansion 
being '  Come  awdy,  come  awdy  |  death,'  as  the  other  stanza 
shows ;  and  the  second  quatrain,  forsaking  the  anapaestic 
movement  of  the  first,  diversifies  its  iambics  with  trochees, 
but  variously  in  the  two  stanzas.  This  song  has  the 
unusual  interest  of  being  discussed  in  the  play  itself. 
Orsino  characterises  it  as  '  old  and  plain,'  and  as  '  dallying 
with  the  innocence  of  love,  like  the  old  age.'    The  Cam* 
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bridge  editor  is  of  opinion  that  this  description  must  refer 
to  some  other  song  for  which  *  Come  away,  death '  has 
been  substituted,  but  there  seems  no  need  of  such  an 
extreme  conjecture.  The  song  we  have  is  in  keeping  with 
Orsino's  melancholy,  and  it  is  its  downright  talk  about 
'  black  coffins '  that  takes  his  fancy.  By  the  *  innocence 
of  love '  he  means  the  simple-heartedness  of  a  lover  like 
himself,  who  is  killed  at  once  by  his  mistress's  unkindness, 
as  in  the  old  age  of  chivalry.  There  is  no  doubt  some 
irony  intended  by  the  dramatist  in  making  the  Duke  at 
the  same  time  point  out  that  the  song  is  a  favourite  with 
people  whose  hearts  are  quite  fancy-free.  But  this  is  by 
the  way.  Shakespeare  set  out  to  write  a  sentimental 
ditty,  and  he  has  written  a  masterpiece. 

One  characteristic  of  all  Shakespeare's  songs  is  that 
they  are  made  for  their  place.  If  *Come  away,  death' 
chimes  with  Orsino's  sentimental  melancholy, '  Under  the 
greenwood  tree '  is  as  plainly  in  the  cheerful  and  resigned 
mood  of  the  exiles  in  the  forest  of  Arden.  The  two 
songs  could  not  be  interchanged.  This  canon  enables  us 
to  determine,  on  other  than  purely  sesthetic  grounds,  the 
authorship  of  the  song,  'Take,  O  take  those  lips  away,' 
which  is  found,  not  only  in  *  Measure  for  Measure,'  but  in 
Fletcher's  *  Hollo  Duke  of  Normandy,'  where  it  has  a  second 
verse.  In '  Hollo '  the  song  has  no  relevancy  to  its  context, 
whereas  in  Shakespeare's  play  it  exactly  hits  the  mood  of 
poor  deserted  Mariana  in  her  moated  grange.  It  is  further 
obvious  that  the  second  verse  could  not  have  been  written 
at  the  same  time  as  the  first,  as  it  is  in  an  entirely 
different  key. 

Of  the  other  song-writers  among  the  dramatists, 
Fletcher,  as  we  should  expect,  takes  the  next  highest 
place  after  Shakespeare.  Without  reckoning  *  Hoses, 
their  sharp  spines  being  gone,'  and  '  Orpheus  with  his 
lute,' which  some  critics  attribute,  on  insufficient  grounds, 
to  the  master  himseK,  Fletcher  has  written  not  a  few 
songs,  chiefly  in  a  sad  vein,  that  charm  us  by  their 
musical  cadence.  The  simplest  and  most  beautiful  is  the 
song  in  '  The  Queen  of  Corinth : 

*  Weep  no  more  nor  sigh  nor  groan, 
Sorrow  calls  no  time  that's  gone ; 
Violets  plucked  the  sweetest  rain 
Makes  not  fresh  nor  grow  again ; 
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Trim  thy  locks,  look  cheerfully. 
Fate's  hid  ends  eyes  cannot  see : 
Joys  as  wing6d  dreams  fly  fast ; 
Why  should  sadness  longer  last? 
Orief  is  but  a  wound  to  woe ; 
Gentlest  fair,  mourn,  mourn  no  mo.* 

'Hence  all  you  vain  delights/  to  which,  as  Mr  BuIIen 
points  out, '  II  Penseroso '  is  under  obligations,  and  '  Care- 
chamaing  sleep,  thou  easer  of  all  woes,'  are  other  examples 
of  the  same  exquisite  and  melancholy  music.  It  is  indeed 
for  the  most  part  in  dirges  and  epitaphs  that  his  fellow- 
dramatists  come  nearest  to  Shakespeare's  perfection. 
Charles  Lamb  compared  the  dirge  for  Marcello  in  Webster's 
*  White  Devil '  with  *  Pull  fathom  five,'  saying  that,  *  as 
that  is  of  the  water  watery,  so  this  is  of  the  earth 
earthy ' ;  and  Webster  has  another  dirge  in  *  The  Devil's 
Law-case'  which,  if  a  little  too  sententious  for  a  song, 
contains  some  memorable  lines  on  the  vanity  of  ambition. 
That  indeed  is  a  theme  that  we  meet  in  many  of  these 
dramatic  songs.  We  have  it  in  Beaumont's  fine  lines  on 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  in  Shirley's  *  The  glories  of  our 
blood  and  state ' ;  and  wherever  it  comes  it  avails  to  lift 
the  verse  above  its  author's  wonted  level.  In  a  sweeter 
form  we  have  it  in  Dekker's  praise  of  content,  *  Art  thou 
poor,  yet  hast  thou  golden  slumbers,'  one  of  the  lyrics 
which,  coming  straight  from  the  experience  of  that  x>oor 
but  contented  singer,  ha«  reached  the  common  heart  in 
every  succeeding  generation. 

Of  Ben  Jonson  and  of  Donne  it  may  seem  unpardon- 
able not  to  have  spoken  earlier  in  any  account  of  the 
Elizabethan  Ijrrical  poets,  but  the  fact  is  that  both  Donne 
and  Jonson  fall  outside  the  true  Elizabethan  traxlition. 
Both  were  rebels  as  much  against  the  pastoral  vogue, 
with  its  smooth,  long-winded  Italian  stanzas,  as  against 
the  supposed  artlessness  of  the  Shakesi)earian  song; 
and  they  sought  their  effects,  the  one  by  a  Horatian 
brevity  and  choiceness  of  phrase,  the  other  in  the  utmost 
realism  of  poetic  imagery.  What  vexed  Ben  Jonson  in 
the  writing  of  the  earlier  Elizabethans  was  its  apparent 
amateurishness,  its  preference  of  ornament  to  proportion, 
its  sins  against  the  canons  of  antiquity.  And  like  other 
adherents  of  a  school,  Jonson  had  the  defects  of  his 
quality,  and  could  not  see  that  the  instinct  of  Shake- 
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speare  was  surer  than  his  own  trained  judgment,  so  that 
he  committed  himself  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  the 
dictum  that  'Shakespeare  wanted  art  We,  with  less 
prejudiced  judgments,  can  see  that,  well  written  as 
Jonson's  lyrics  are,  and  not  only  well  written,  but 
spirited  and  gay  and  expressive,  they  yet  do  not  bear 
comparison  with  Shakespeare's,  or  even  with  Fletcher's, 
because  of  their  lack  of  that  *  wood-note  wild,'  to  use 
Milton's  admirable  phrase,  which  was  the  especial  grace 
of  the  Elizabethan  song.  The  best  of  Jonson's  pieces 
is  one  of  his  earliest,  '  Queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and 
fair';  and  the  making  of  the  poem  is  the  slight  irregularity 
in  the  extra  metrical  syllable  which  his  instinct  and 
not  his  canon  allowed  him  in  the  final  stanza.  Donne 
is  represented  in  Davison's  'Poetical  Rhapsody'  by  a 
single  poem,  that  by  which  he  has  at  last  taken  his  place 
in  the  '  Gk>lden  Treasury ' ;  and  it  is  a  characteristic  poem, 
being  an  address  to  'Absence.'  Donne's  best  lyrics  are 
about  his  absences  and  partings  from  his  wife ;  and  the 
startling  directness  of  his  style  gives  them  a  poignancy 
of  pathos  above  all  other  poems  on  the  same  theme  in 
the  language.  The  famous  comparison  of  the  souls  of 
the  two  lovers  to  the  limbs  of  a  compass,  at  once  joined 
and  divided,  in  itself  grotesque  enough,  takes  under  his 
handling  a  sincerity  that  brings  tears  to  the  eyes  : 

'  If  they  be  two,  they  are  two  so 

As  stiff  twin  compasses  are  two ; 
Thy  soul,  the  fixed  foot,  makes  no  show 
To  move,  but  doth  if  th*  other  do. 

And  though  it  in  the  centre  sit, 
Yet  when  the  other  far  doth  roam, 

It  leans  and  hearkens  after  it, 
And  grows  erect  as  that  comes  homo.' 

In  such  writing  as  this  we  are  far  enough  from  the 
pastoral  Arcadia,  far  enough  also  from  such  romantic 
songs  as '  Who  is  Silvia  ?'  or  •  Come  away,  death,'  or '  It  was 
a  lover  and  his  lass.'  Donne  is,  in  fact,  a  changeling 
among  Elizabethans. 
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And  other  works. 

There  are  not  many  more  fascinating  occupations  than 
the  hunting  and  tracking  down  of  some  elusive  word 
which  for  any  reason  has  challenged  our  attention,  through 
its  manifold  windings,  doublings,  and  mazes,  till  we  run 
it  triumphantly  to  earth  in  some  distant  land  in  the 
remote  or  even  prehistoric  past.  Some  practical  philo- 
sophers, indeed,  like  the  poet,  confess  to  having  but  an 
imperfect  sympathy  with  the  enthusiasm  of 

'  Leam'd  philologists  who  chase 
A  panting  syllable  through  time  and  8X)ace, 
Start  it  at  home,  and  himt  it  in  the  dark, 
To  Graul,  to  Greece,  and  into  Noah's  ark.' 

And  yet  nothing  is  more  conducive  to  sound  reasoning 
than  an  accurate  use  of  words,  and  an  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  their  pr(yoenance  and  significance.  Even  our  light- 
est and  most  trivial  words  have  a  history  stretching  back 
into  the  most  distant  past.  Who,  for  instance,  without 
the  help  of  the  etymologist,  could  have  suspected  that  a 
term  so  essentially  modem  as  our  'gas'  was  suggested 
by  the  primeval  *  chaos'  of  the  old  Greek  cosmography? 
In  the  present  article  we  invite  the  reader  to  accompany 
us  over  a  stretch  of  country  not  less  wide  than  that 
indicated  by  Cowper,  with  what  he  no  doubt  considered 
humorous  exaggeration,  while  we  engage  in  the  etymo- 
logical pursuit  of  one  particular  vocable,  and  endeavour 
to  trace  it  back  to  its  ultimate  lair,  beyond  the  ken,  it 
may  be,  of  even  such  redoubtable  chasseurs  as  Professor 
Skeat  and  Dr  Murray.  In  our  research  we  may  perhaps 
gain  some  curious  information  by  the  way  about  the 
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growth  of  the  idea  which  it  connotes,  and  at  the  same 
time  get  side-glimpses  into  strange  regions  of  legendary 
lore  and  primitive  superstition. 

The  word  which  we  propose  to  *  uncape '  (as  the  Eliza- 
bethans would  have  said),  or  turn  out  for  our  diversion, 
is  the  name  of  the  pantomime  hero,  *  harlequin.'  We 
shall  inquire  how  and  when  the  word  and  the  thing  came 
to  England,  and  then  investigate  the  evolution  of  the 
character,  its  original  significance,  history,  and  develop- 
ment. We  are  all  familiar  with  the  sinuous  litheness  of 
the  slim  pirouetting  figure,  the  glittering  embodiment  of 
graceful  motion  and  preternatural  agility  which  dazzled 
and  delighted  our  childhood.  The  very  name  'harle- 
quinade '  given  to  the  entertainment  into  which  he  entered 
shows  that  his  was  the  dominant  and  essential  T^le  of  the 
piece.  With  a  wave  of  his  flexible  sword,  as  of  a  magic 
wand,  he  controls  the  action  of  the  other  characters, 
changes  a  pumpkin  into  a  coach-and-six,  and  causes  the 
commonplace  exterior  of  a  London  shop  to  dissolve  away 
into  a  resplendent  vista  of  fairyland.  For  more  than 
two  centuries  at  lectst  the  '  get-up '  of  harlequin  has 
undergone  but  little  alteration.  In  the  frontispiece  of 
a  curious  little  volume  which  lies  before  us,  entitled 
'  Arlequiniana,  ou  les  Bons  Mots,  les  Histoires  Fl£dsantes  et 
Agr^ables,  Recueillies  des  Ck)nversations  d'Arlequin'  (Paris, 
1694),  we  have  a  representation  of  a  dancing  harlequin  as 
he  appeared  on  the  French  stage  at  that  date.  He  wears 
the  same  close-fitting  suit  of  triangular  patchwork  which 
he  still  affects,  and  wields  a  flat  hdton  instead  of  a  sword. 
A  black  mask  conceals  his  face,  and  this  is  surmounted  by 
a  soft  black  hat  with  its  brim  tilted  up  in  front  in  the 
manner  of  a  visor.*  To  these  accessories  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  draw  attention  presently,  as  significant  sur- 
vivals of  his  earlier  characteristics.  Old  prints  of  the 
theatrical  booths  at  Bartholomew  Fair  show  that  the 
English  harlequin  preserved  a  costume  almost  identical 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  wearing  the 
sable  mask  and  carrying  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

The  earliest  performance  mentioned  by  Genest  in  which 
the  name  appears  in  the  title  is  '  Harlequin  Dr.  Faustus,' 

*  Similar  particulars  as  to  the  dress  of  the  centuncviua,  or  harlequin  of 
the  ancients,  are  given  in  L.  Riccoboni,  *  HL^toire  du  Th^tre  Italien '  (1731), 
vol.  i,  pp.  4,  5 ;  ToL  ii,  pp.  307,  308. 
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brought  out  at  Druiy  Lane  by  John  Thurmond  in  172^-4;  * 
but  there  is  evidence  that  Rich  produced  his  '  Harlequin 
Executed'  seven  years  earlier  than  this.  The  character 
seems  to  have  found  its  way  to  us  from  the  Italian 
comedy  by  way  of  France.  The  first  recorded  instance  of 
the  word  in  English  literature  is  in  1590,  when  Thomas 
Nashe  introduces  it  in  the  dedication  of  his  'Almond  for  a 
Farrat,'  in  the  form  of  '  harlicken/  a  i>ersonage  whom,  he 
says,  he  had  met  at  Bergamo  in  Italy.  This  incidental 
allusion  quite  tallies  with  what  we  learn  about  his  origin 
from  other  sources.  Marmontel  states  that  the  comic 
characters  of  the  Italian  comedy  were  designed  in  the 
first  instance  to  ridicule  the  pecuhaiities  of  the  natives  of 
different  towns  of  Italy ;  and  that  harlequin  in  particular 
was  modelled  on  the  Bergamasque  serving-man,  while 
the  pantaloon  represented  the  Venetian  merchant  or  the 
Bolognese  doctor,  and  Scapin  the  hare-brained  Neapolitan. 
These  local  and  typical  characteristics  of  manner  and 
dialect  are  said  to  have  been  grafted  on  the  monotonous 
buffoons  of  the  older  comedy  by  Angelo  Beolco,  better 
known  by  his  sobriquet  of  Ruzzante,  *  the  Jester,'  a  play- 
wright bom  at  Padua  in  1502,  who  made  the  portrayal  of 
clowns  and  peasants  the  speciality  of  his  masked  comedie8.t 
Accordingly,  the  Italian  Airlecchino  enacted  the  rSle  of  the 
valet  of  Bergamo,  a  mixture  of  natvetd  and  stupidity, 
shrewdness  and  mother-wit,  always  in  love  and  always  in 
trouble  on  his  master's  account  or  his  own — something 
like  the  Davus  and  Syrus  of  the  Latin  comedy,  or  the 
Leporello  of  modem  opera.  One  of  the  first  to  make  the 
part  famous  was  Simone  di  Bologna,  who  £icted  in  a  troupe 
at  Florence  organised  by  Flaminio  Scala  in  1578.^ 

It  would  be  a  violation  of  all  the  proprieties  of  English 
pantomime  if  harlequin  were  permitted  to  open  his  lips ; 
but  he  was  not  always  condemned  to  this  perpetual  silence. 
On  the  contrary,  his  Italian  original,  so  far  from  being  a 
mute,  was  famous  for  his  quips  and  jests  and  repartees. 
*  Bergamo  sent  out  many  Harlequins,'  says  Hallam,  *  and 
Venice  many  Pantaloons.  They  were  respected  as  brilliant 

*  '  Some  Account  of  the  English  Stage,'  by  J.  Genest  (Bath,  1832),  lii,  155, 
t  J.  L.  Klein,  'Geschichte  des  Dramas,*  iv,  G04-«06  ;  M.  Sand,  ii,  77. 
X  M.  Sand,  '  Masques  et  Bouffons,'  i,  46.   For  the  dress  of  a  *  harlequino 
in  1570,  see  id.  1,  67.      *  Harlequinua '  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Raulin,  1621 
(id.  i,  74).    Ct  *  a  Bergomask  dance '  (*  Mid.  Night's  Dx«am,'  V,  i,  860). 
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wits  ought  to  be.  The  Emperor  Mathias  ennobled  Cecchini, 
a  famous  harlequin,  who  was,  howefver,  a  man  of  letters.' 
Another  celebrated  representative  of  the  part^  Dominique 
BianooUelli,  the  hero  of  the  *  Arlequiniana '  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  was  admitted  as  a  guest  to  the  table 
of  Louis  XIY.  Samuel  Rogers,  even  in  his  time,  could  still 
describe  the  Italian  mome  as  one 

*  Who  speaks  not,  stirs  not,  but  we  laugh ; 
That  child  of  fun  and  frolic,  Arlecchino.' 

The  tradition  of  the  English  stage,  however,  appears 
always  to  have  been  different,  as  Rich,  who,  acting  under 
the  nom  de  th4dtre  of  Lun,  became  the  most  famous 
representative  of  the  part  in  the  early  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  trusted  for  his  success  solely  to 
pantomimic  gesture.  Garrick,  himself  a  master  in  the 
art,  thus  extols  the  eloquence  of  his  antic  motions : — 

*  'Tis  wrong, 
The  wits  will  say,  to  give  the  fool  a  tongue. 
When  Lun  appear'd,  with  matchless  art  and  whim, 
He  gave  the  pow'r  of  speech  to  every  limb ; 
Tho*  mask'd  and  mute,  conveyed  his  quick  intent, 
And  told  in  frolic  gestures  all  he  meant.' 

But  on  the  French  stage  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  he  retained  his  original  character  as  a 
wit  and  jester.  We  find  that  Arlecchino  had  already 
gained  a  footing  there  as  harlequin  in  1585.  Indeed,  the 
name  appears  as  one  of  a  strolling  company  of  players, 
•  I  Gelosi,'  who  visited  Paris  in  1576,  under  the  patronage 
of  Catherine  de  Medicis ;  and  two  years  earlier  an  Italian 
Arlequin  was  to  be  seen  at  Madrid.  He  still  maintains 
his  reputation  as  a  satirist  in  the  '  Arlequiniana '  referred 
to  above,  in  which  his  picture  bears  the  motto,  '  castigat 
mores  ridendo ' ;  and  it  is  in  this  character,  as  a  x>opuIar 
humorist  of  keen  mother-wit,  that  he  is  alluded  to  on 
the  second  occasion  when  he  is  introduced  in  an  English 
writer.  In  John  Webster's  play  of  *The  Malcontent,' 
published  in  1604,  Bianca  taunts  the  choleric  Bilioso  with 
the  remark,  *  The  French  Herlakeene  will  instruct  you ' 
(Act  iii,  Sc.  1).  About  the  same  time  *  a  Harlakene  in  an 
Italian  comedy '  is  mentioned  in  Day's  •  He  of  Qxds,'  1606 
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(Act  ii,  Sc  3),  the  orthography  of  the  foreign  word  still 
causing  no  small  difficuliy  to  these  early  writers. 

We  are  justified  in  concluding  that  *  Italyis  the  mother 
and  nurse  of  the  whole  harlequin  race/*  and  that  from 
his  native  name,  Arlecchino,  his  designation  in  other  lands 
has  been  borrowed.  That  word  itself,  however,  has  much 
the  appearance  of  being  only  a  reshaping  of  the  older 
Italian  '  alichino/t  which  occurs  as  the  name  of  one  of  the 
ten  demons  in  the  holgia  of  Dante's  *  Inferno  *  (xzi,  118), 
and  is  probably  akin  to  the  Old  French  *  halequin,'  an  evil 
spirit.^  The  devil  or  demon  of  x>opular  burlesque  or  folk- 
tale has  often  degenerated  by  an  easy  transition  into  a 
comic  character;  it  did  so,  we  know,  in  our  own  early 
drama. 

If  we  are  correct  in  our  assumption  that  the  older  idea 
attached  to  the  word  was  that  of  a  sprite  or  evil  spirit,  we 
obtain  a  valuable  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  which 
has  been  much  disputed.  In  old  French  writers  it  is 
found  running  almost  through  the  gamut  of  letter  changes, 
as  ^herlequin,'  *herlekin,'  *hierlekin,*  'hellequin,*  and 
*  hellekin,'  being  used  as  the  name  of  one  of  those  numer- 
ous hobgoblins  which  tormented  the  peasantry  of  medieval 
Europe  with  nameless  fears.  In  the  '  Miracle  de  St  Eloi ' 
(p.  110)  it  seems  to  be  employed  as  a  synonym  for  Satan 
himself  in  the  phrase, '  par  le  consel  de  Herlaken ' ;  and  it 
is  said  to  survive  still  in  the  folk-lore  of  provincial  France 
as  a  name  for  the  feu  follet  or  will-o'-the-wisp.  Indeed, 
our  own  Dorset  folk  use  '  harlican '  as  an  abusive  term  for 
a  troublesome  imp  or  youngster.§ 

But  the  word  in  question  was  used  in  a  more  precise 
and  definite  signification  than  this.  In  Old  French  poems 
and  legends  it  is  appropriated  to  a  grisly  being  who  was 

*  I.  D'Israeli,  '  Cariosities  of  Literature,'  p.  214,  ed.  1839. 

t  Perhaps  under  the  reflex  influence  of  'alleccare,'  to  lick  up  (O.  Fr. 
'  lecheor/  a  glutton).  The  French  character,  at  all  events,  sometimes  de- 
generated into  a  glutton.  Compare  '  Un  certain  Arlequin  qui  passe  pour  le 
plus  gourmand  du  Canton.'    <*  Arlequin  toii^ours  Arlequin '  <1750),  p.  5.) 

\  *  Chevalier  au  Cygne,'  6247  <in  Godefroy).  Scartazzini  very  improbably 
thinks  '  alichino '  may  be  from  chinar  le  aZi^  as  if  it  meant '  wing-plier.' 

§  *  You  idle  young  harlican,'  T.  Haidy,  *Jude,'  part  1, 1  (1896).  Curi- 
ously similar  is  the  use  of  '  harlaque '  or  '  arlaque,'  in  the  Wallon  dialect  of 
Belgium,  for  a  naughty  child,  a  little  pickle,  '  C'est  un  vrai  harlaque,'  he  is 
a  regular  pickle,  which  M.  Sigart  suggests  may  be  from  'arlequin,'  not, 
however,  the  stage  character,  as  he  thinks  (' Dictionnalre  du  Wallon  de 
Mons,'  207),  but  the  older  name  of  an  evil  spirit. 
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regarded  £t8  the  personified  leader  of  the  phantoms  of 
the  dead.  *  La  maisnie  Hierlekin/  or  'la  maisnie  Helequin/ 
is  a  phrase  frequently  used  by  French  writers  of  the 
thirteenth  century  to  denote  a  troop  of  ghosts  or  evil 
spirits  which  were  believed  to  ride  abroad  at  night,  like 
the  Wild  Huntsman  and  his  cavalcade,  and  were  some- 
times  seen  to  engage  £ts  combatants  in  the  air.  This 
ghostly  'family  of  Hierlekin/  or  household  of  Pluto, 
were  often  seen  over  cemeteries  or  other  resting-places 
of  the  dead  which  they  loved  to  haunt.  William  of  Paris 
— sometimes  called  William  of  Auvergne — ^who  died  in 
1249,  refers  to  *  the  nocturnal  horsemen  who,  in  the  French 
vernacular,  are  called  "Hellequin,"  and  in  the  Spanish 
"  the  ancient  army  *'  (eocercito  antiguo,  ac.  of  the  dead).' 
These  spectral  warriors,  he  says,  were  seen  to  disport 
themselves  and  contend  with  arms  in  the  air.  Another 
old  French  author,  Pierre  de  Blois,  asserts  that  this  aerial 
host,  which  he  calls  'the  soldiers  of  Herlikin'  ('milites 
Herlikini  *),  as  they  passed  across  the  nightly  sl^,  could 
be  discerned  by  their  shouts  and  the  hurtling  of  their 
arms,  which  were  believed  to  be  ominous  of  some  bloody 
battle  then  being  toward. 

But  the  oldest  and  certainly  the  most  curious  and 
circumstantial  account  of  this  venerable  superstition  is 
that  given  by  Ordericus  Vitalis  in  his  *  Historia  Ecclesi- 
astica,*  *  where  he  records  with  great  precision  that,  in 
the  beginning  of  January  1091,  a  certain  priest  named 
Gualchelmus,  of  the  village  of  Bonavallis  in  the  diocese 
of  lisieux,  went  forth  one  night  to  visit  a  sick  parishioner 
who  lived  at  the  farthest  end  of  his  parish.  As  the  good 
quri  was  returning,  and  was  still  remote  from  human 
habitation,  he  heard  the  noise  as  of  a  great  army 
approaching.  In  his  terror  he  thought  of  hiding  himself 
behind  some  trees  until  the  menacing  danger  had  passed 
by ;  but  just  then  the  moon  shining  out  revealed  to  him 
a  gigantic  personage  bearing  a  huge  club  {maxucam\ 
which  he  raised  over  his  head,  bidding  the  priest  to  halt 
and  not  stir  a  step  farther.  Thereupon  an  inmGiense 
retinue  of  wailing  phantoms  passed  before  him,  con- 
sisting of  women  and  soldiers  and  ecclesiastics,  amongst 


*  Lib.  Yiii,  cap.  17 ;  in  Migne,  '  Patrologia/  torn.  188»  pp.  607,  608.    Cf. 
T{  Forester^s  translation,  ii,  616,  note* 
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whom  he  recogniBed  many  of  his  own  neighbours  recently 
deceased.  When  they  had  gone  by  the  astonished  priest 
said  to  himself, 


i « 


It  is,  no  doubt,  Herlechin's  troop*'  (''familia  Herlechini"). 
"  I  have  heard  say  that  several  have  seen  it  formerly ;  but  I 
rejected  the  report  with  incredulity  and  ridiculed  it.  •  .  . 
But  now  I  have  really  seen  the  shades  of  the  dead."  This 
accoimt,'  adds  Ordericus,  *I  heard  from  the  mouth  of  the 
priest  himself.' 

According  to  a  local  tradition,  this  manifestation  took 
place  at  the  cross-roads  of  Fosses-Malades,  where  many 
who  had  died  of  some  kind  of  plague  were  buried.  Here, 
quite  obviously,  Herlechin,  armed  with  his  club,  is  the 
king  of  the  dead,  who  follow  him  in  long  array  beneath 
the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  and  identical  with  the  Dutch 
*  Hellekin,*  who  is  also  a  ghostly  wild  hunter.*  Indeed, 
the  *  Hellequins '  or  *  Herlequins '  of  French  folk-lore  still 
disturb  the  forests  of  Jura  and  Franche-Comt^  with 
their  fantastic  hunting  as  they  ride  upon  the  winds. 
M.  Le  Provost  notes  that  the  host  seen  by  the  priest 
must  have  been  'the  Hunt  of  Hennequin'  (otherwise 
Ma  mesnie  HeUequm'),  who  is  stiU  known  in  country 
parts  as  a  great  hunter,  who,  having  sold  himself  to  the 
devil,  is  compelled  to  return  to  earth  during  the  storms 
of  night  which  occur  in  Advent,  attended  by  his  huntsmen 
and  dogs. 

In  some  districts  of  France  and  Germany  folk-etymo- 
logy has  played  around  *  hellequin '  and  transformed  the 
word  into  *allequinti'  and  'Caroloquinti'  (in  Hesse,  'Karle- 
quinte'),  and  then  invented  an  setiological  legend  that  the 
spectral  horsemen  which  form  his  troop  are  the  ghosts  of 
the  army  of  •  Charle-quint '  or  •  le  quint  Charlez.'t  Thus 
the  old  French  *Chronique  des  Dues  de  Normandie* 
(twelfth  century)  asserts  that  *la  mesgnie  Hennequin,' 
which  on  one  occasion  appeared  to  Duke  Richard  the 
Fearless,  accompanied  by  strange  noises,  was  nothing 
else  but  *  la  mesgnie  Charles-Quint,'  *  who  was  formerly 

*  See  Ch^ruel,  '  Dictionnaire  Hlstorlque  des  Institutions,*  772 ;  Grimm, 
'Teut.  Mythology/ 041;  Henderson,  *  Folk-lore  of  N.  Gonntrles,'  101-106; 
Keary,  •  Dawn  of  History,'  226,  271 ;  Crook,  •  Folk-lore  of  N.  India,'  1,  258 ; 
Baring-Gould,  'Iceland,'  202;  Hampson,  'Med.  Aevi  Kalendarium,'  i,  31i- 
317  ;  M.  D.  Conway,  •  Demonology  and  Devil-lore,'  ii,  ch.  xxvl. 

t  Godefroy,  8,v,  HeUequin ;  Grimm,  *T.  Myth.,'  041,  942. 
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Eang  of  France';  axtd  a  i>assage  in  the  'MS.  du  Boi/ 
quoted  by  Le  Bonx  de  Lincy,  similarly  identifies  'Helquin' 
with  'Charlequin/  and  his  retmue  with  «la  gent  au 
Charlequint.' 

Whatever  be  the  ultimate  origin  of  the  name,  Herlekin, 
when  he  first  emerges  in  European  folk-lore  at  the  close 
of  the  eleventh  century,  was  evidently  a  personification 
of  Death,  or  the  world  of  the  dead,  whose  shadowy  crew 
he  headed  in  their  .flight.  M*  Collin  du  Flancy,  for  instance, 
recognises  in  'la  famille  d'Hellequin,'  doomed  for  their 
impiety  to  hunt  continually  till  the  day  of  judgment,  an 
offshoot  of  H^la,  who  is  the  Teutonic  Hel  and  a  personi- 
fication of  the  region  of  the  dead.  Ghimm  is  substan- 
tially of  the  same  opinion,  holding  that  '  hellequin '  may 
be  very  probably  an  idealisation  of '  hellekin,'  a  diminutival 
form  of  the  German  *  Helle,*  the  under-world.  Professor 
Skeat  has  come  to  a  similar  conclusion,  and  suggests  that 
the  word  may  represent  the  old  Friesic  '  helle-kin,'  *  the 
tribe  of  hell.'  But  there  is  no  need  to  go  so  far  abroad 
for  the  original,  as  we  actually  find  an  Anglo-Saxon 

*  helle-cynn,*  i.e.  *  hell-kin,'  occurring  in  the  *Book  of 
Exeter'  as  a  word  for  an  infernal  race  or  tribe,  and  in 
the  same  work  a  synonymous  *  heoloth-cynn,'  which  seems 
to  mean  *  the  people  of  the  unseen  world '  (Hades),  either 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  or  the  demons  in  hell. 

We  may  perhaps  recognise  a  survival,  in  a  perverted 
form,  of  the  word  last  cited  in  an  otherwise  enigmatical 
name,  the  old  English  superstition  of  Herlething, '  Herle's 
company,'  if  it  stands  for  Heleth-kin.  This  was  a  phantom 
host,  which  was  occasionally  seen  by  affrighted  peasants 
in  medieval  England  passing  through  the  air  with  the 
noise  of  horns  and  hounds  and  outcries.  We  are  indebted 
for  our  knowledge  of  it  to  Walter  Mapes,  who  became 
Archdeacon  of  Oxford  in  1197,  and  who  thus  tells  the 
story: 

*  The  night-wandering  troops  which  were  called  Herlething's 
appeared  down  to  the  time  of  our  Sovereign  lord  Henry  II,  a 
host  which,  strangely  silent,  circled  round  madly  and  wandered 
endlessly,  among  which  were  observed  many  who  were  known 
to  be  dead.' 

This  host  of  Herlething  was  last  seen,  he  adds,  on  the 
borders  of  Wales    and   Hereford   in    the  first  year  of 
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Henry  II,  when  the  tumultuous  cavalcade  was  seen  at 
midday  to  rise  into  the  air  and  suddenly  disappear.*  No 
one  can  fail  to  see  the  identity  o£  this  with  Heriekin's 
meinie. 

As  one  mistake  ever  leads  to  another,  the  corrupted 
form  *  herlething '  seems  to  have  been  resolved  into  '  herle- 
thing,'  and  understood  to  mean  the  '  thing '  (gathering  or 
assemblage)  of  Herla.  The  result  was  that  a  mythical 
king  of  that  name  was  evolved,  but  one  quite  unknown 
to  Professor  Rhys  and  other  Celtic  scholars,t  just  as,  by 
an  opposite  error,  French  folk  found  Charles  the  Fifth  in 
their  Hellequin.  As  Mapes,  in  the  work  referred  to,  has 
a  chapter,  *De  Herla  Rege,'  we  may  fairly  infer  that 
•  Herla-king '  was  the  true  and  proper  name  of  this  *  very 
ancient  king  of  the  Britons/    Mapes  tells  us  that 

'he  and  his  army  pursue  their  mad  career  with  infinite 
wanderings  and  without  repose.  Many,  they  say,  have  fre- 
quently seen  that  army.  It  ceased,  however,  to  visit  our 
realm  as  before,  in  the  first  year  of  the  crowning  of  our 
king  Henry,  when  it  was  seen  by  many  Welsh  people  to 
plunge  into  the  Wye,  a  river  of  Herefordshire.* 

This  very  shadowy  king  Herla,  according  to  another 
tradition,  had  been  drawn  by  enchantments  into  a 
mountain  cavern  at  the  wedding  of  the  king  of  the 
pygmies,  and,  after  remaining  a  long  time  unconscious, 
had  returned  only  to  find  that  the  Saxon  invaders  had 
taken  possession  of  his  kingdom  during  his  absence ;  so 
that  ever  afterwards  he  wandered  at  large,  a  discrowned 
monarch  and  homeless  vagrant.^  We  would  suggest 
that  in  this  mythical  wanderer  Herla  we  may  probably 
see  the  prototyjie  and  orig^inal  of  another  kindred  being, 
not  less  mysterious,  who  has  proved  a  complete  puzzle 
to  folk-lorists — Shakespeare's  Heme  the  hunter,  who  is 
introduced  in  the  *  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor'  (Act  iv, 
Sc.  4)  as  well  known  in  ancient  tradition. 

*  Gualteri  Mapes,  *De  Nugis  Curiallum,*  ed.  T.  Wright,  I,  zl,  p.  14; 
IV,  xiil,  p.  180. 

t  A  fairy  tale,  entitled  'The  Beign  of  King  Herla,'  by  W.  Canton,  was 
published  in  1900  <Dent),  but  it  knows  nothing  of  this  mythio  personage 
beyond  Mapes*s  mention  of  him.  Can  the  Scottish  '  herle,'  a  mischievous 
dwarf  or  imp  ( Jamieson),  be  connected  ? 

t  Hartland,  *  Science  of  Fairy  Tales,'  180,  234;  Wagner,  *Asgard  and 
the  Gods,'  77i 
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'  There  is  an  old  tale  goes  that  Heme  the  hunter. 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest. 
Doth  all  the  winter-time,  at  still  midnight, 
Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  great  ragg'd  horns ; 
And  there  he  blasts  the  tree,  and  takes  the  cattle, 
And  makes  mileh-kine  yield  blood,  and  shakes  a  chain 
In  a  most  hideous  and  dreadful  manner. 
You've  heard  of  such  a  spirit ;  and  well  you  know 
The  superstitious  idle-headed  eld 
Beceiv'd,  and  did  deliver  to  our  age, 
This  tale  of  Heme  the  hunter  for  a  truth.* 

This  hunter  of  the  night,  who  is  also  a  malicious  spiriti 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  'Grand  Veneur  de  Fontaine- 
bleau,*  and  is  of  the  same  lineage  as  the  Hel-huntsman 
who  led  on  the  chase  of  the  '  mesnie  Hellequin.' 

It  has,  no  doubt,  already  occurred  to  the  reader  that 
the  phantom  host  of  Hellekin  (or  Herlekin),  which  we 
have  met  under  various  forms,  is  only  another  phase  of 
that  weird  superstition  of  the  wild  hunt,  the  rout  of 
restless  wandering  spirits,  which  was  so  widely  diffused 
all  over  Europe.*  In  Germany,  where  it  was  known  as 
•das  Wiitende  Heer' — 'the  Furious  Host' — ^it  was  believed 
to  be  led  on  by  the  storm-god  himself,  Wodan  or  Wuotan, 
i.e. '  the  Baging  One'  (Old  Eng. '  wood,'  i.e.  mad) ;  and  in 
some  districts  the  country  people  still  say  *  Wode  is  out 
hunting '  when  they  hear  the  wind  blowing  loud  through 
the  forest.  It  is  the  wind-god  audibly  carrying  away 
through  the  troubled  air  souls  which  are  of  the  same 
aerial  nature  as  himself,  recently  breathed  forth  by  the 
dead;  and  so  with  the  Norsemen,  'to  fare  to  Odin' 
(Wodan)  or  'to  go  with  Odin'  were  synonymous  ex- 
pressions for  dying  or  yielding  up  the  ghost.  It  was 
a  natural,  realistic  conception  that  the  spirit  or  breath 
of  man  should  be  transported  by  the  wind  to  its  future 
abode,  or,  as  a  punishment,  be 

'  Blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world.'  t 

*  Can  a  remlnlBoence  of  the  stormy  Horlekln  have  contributed  to 
Raleigh's  spelling  of '  hurricane '  as '  hurlecan  *  ?  ( '  Second  Voyage  to  Guiana ' 
<1017),  p.  187.)  The  Quiche  '  Hu-rakan,'  the  name  of  the  storm-god,  which 
gave  us  our  *  hurricane,'  meant  *  great  giant,'  and  in  the  VV^est  Indies  it  was 
used  for  ^devU.'    <D.  6.  Brinton,  'Essays  of  an  Americanist,'  pp.  121-123.) 

t  *  Measure  for  Measure,'  ni,  i,  120.  Compare  the  similar  Hebrew  con* 
oeptlon  of  the  wind  carrying  away  the  soul  in  Job  xxvii,  21. 

Vol.  196.-^0.  392.  2  K 
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In  the  Bernese  Oberland  and  other  parts  of  Switsserland 
the  ghostly  procession  of  the  night-folk  is  conducted  by 
the  skeleton  Death  himself,  who  marches  at  their  head 
and,  with  his  weird  music,  draws  after  him  those  who  are 
next  to  die.* 

The  '  maisnie  Herlekin '  of  the  Continent  in  due  time 
passed  over  into  England,  where  it  appears  in  the  four- 
teenth century  in  the  curiously  disguised  form  of  *  Hurle- 
waynes  meyne,'  i.e.  Hurlewayn's  household,  and  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  a  rout  of  disorderly  vagrants.  In  the 
•  Tale  of  Beryn '  the  Canterbury  pilgrims  are  said  to  have 
disported  themselves 

*  As  Hurlewaynes  meyne  in  every  hegg  [hedge]  that  capes.'  f 

The  word  occurs  again  in '  Richard  the  Redeles '  (Pass,  i,  90, 
ed.  Skeat),  where  one  reproach  directed  against  that  un- 
happy king  for  his  evil  choice  of  counsellors  is, 

'  Other  hobbis  [clowns]  ye  hadden  of  nurlewa3mi8  kynne.' 

It  is  the  same  word,  to  all  appearance,  distorted  some- 
what by  a  popular  misunderstanding,  which,  in  the  form 
of  'hellwain,'  is  found  as  the  name  of  a  goblin  or  evil 
spirit  in  Reginald  Scott's  *  Discovery  of  Witchcraft,'  1584. 
While  giving  a  portentous  list  of  the  various  *  bugs '  with 
which,  in  his  time,  hapless  infants  used  to  be  *  frayed'  or 
scared  by  servants,  he  enumerates  *the  Hellwain,  the 
Fire-drake,  the  Puckle,'  and  many  more.  The  nursery- 
maid surely,  in  all  ages,  has  had  much  to  answer  for. 
The  name  of  this  goblin  was  long  kept  in  remembrance 
in  the  conservatism  of  children's  games,  though  it  under- 
went a  natural  transformation  due  to  the  ambiguity  of 
its  termination.  Ray,  writing  in  1742,  gives  the  following 
childish  folk-saw  among  his  *  Proverbs  * : 

*  Give  a  thing  and  take  again 
And  you  shall  ride  in  JielVs  wain.* 

*  W.  K.  Kelly,  '  Indo-Euiopean  Tradition,*  274.  The  medieval  Dance  of 
Death  evidently  belongs  here. 

t  Al.  *  rapes' ;  'Prologue,'  1.  8,  Chancer  See.  ed.  One  is  tempted  to  see 
a  kinsman  of  this  Hnrlewayn  in  the  S.  Herlewin,  whose  life  la  given  In 
John  of  Tynemouth*8  *  Historia  Aurea,'  cap.  93.  (Horstmann,  <  Nora  Legenda 
Anglie,'  I,  lix.) 

X  Ed.  1856,  p.  97.  German  mythology  has  a  'Hellwogen,*  i.e.  a  waggon 
in  which  the  death-goddess,  Hell,  makes  her  journeys  (Grimm,  'TeuU 
Myth.  *  314,  802) ;  but  we  doubt  if  this  was  known  in  England. 
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The  original  version,  we  conjectiirey  waa  'with  hell- 
wain.'  At  all  events,  Cotgrave,  a  century  earlier,  asso- 
ciated this  particular  delinquency  with  the  evil  spirit, 
quoting  as  *  a  triviall  proverb '  then  current, 

*  To  give  a  thing  and  take  a  thing. 
To  weare  the  devil's  gold  ring.' 

Gathering  up  these  diverging  and  yet  interwoven 
threads,  which  cross  one  another  with  curious  complexity, 
it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  a  su£5lciently  tangled  skein 
to  unravel.  We  find  a  Low  Latin  •  harlequinus,'  an  Old 
French  *herlekin,'  'hierlekin,'  'hellekin,'  or  'halequin,' 
an  Italian  'alichino,'  and  an  early  English  '  herlething,' 
to  say  nothing  of  'hurlewayn'  and  'hellwain'  —  all 
apparently  related  and  used  in  much  the  same  sense  of  a 
medieval  devil  or  demonic  horseman  who  rides  by  night 
at  the  head  of  a  shadowy  company  of  spectres.  Along 
with  these,  and  more  ancient  seemingly  than  any  of  these 
competing  forms,  we  have  to  take  account  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  *  helle-cynn' — ^the  Frisian  •  helle-kin' — as  the  primi- 
tive factor  which  underlies  several  of  the  later  forms. 
The  Italian  demon  'Alichino,'  metamorphosed  into  the 
knavish  *  Arlecchino,'  returned  at  a  later  date  to  the 
French  stage  in  the  garb  of  'halequin,'  who  in  turn  is 
the  direct  parent  of  our  own  *  harlequin.'  Such,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge,  seems  to  be  the  evolution  of  the  word 
and  the  pedigree .  of  the  character  which  it  serves  to 
nominate. 

At  this  point  we  might  fairly  be  content  to  abandon 
our  chase  and  sound  a  '  recheat,'  were  it  not  that  a  fresh 
scent  crosses  the  trail  and  makes  the  pursuit  run  counter. 
The  new  element  to  which  we  refer  comes  into  the  field 
comparatively  late,  and  serves  to  make  confusion  worse 
confounded.  In  many  of  the  forms  just  cited  it  will 
have  been  noticed  that  the  letter  'r'  is  present;  this 
demands  some  explanation,  and  certainly  it  should  not 
be  ignored  as  unmeaning.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
it  is  organic  and  an  essential  part  of  the  word.  Forms 
like  'herlekin'  and  *  axlecchino '  might  readily  enough, 
by  assimilation  of  the  adjcM^ent  consonants,  change 
into  'hellekin'  and  'allechino,'  just  as  in  Latin  'per- 
lucidus,'  became  ^  pelluoidus ' ;  but  the  reverse  could  not 

2  K  2 
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hapi>en.*  Now  the  disturbing  factor  which  we  are  about 
to  consider  is  one  that  accounts  for  this  essential  'r/ 
through  its  reflex  influence,  while  at  the  same  time  curi- 
ously coinciding  both  in  form  and  meaning  with  the 
words  we  have  hitherto  been  discussing.  This  is  the 
name  of  the  death-spectre  of  Northern  Europe,  the  *  Erl- 
king/  which  Herder,  in  his  *  Stimmen  der  Volker,*  intro- 
duced into  German  literature  from  the  Scandinavian  in 
1778,  and  which  was  afterwards  made  classical  by  Goethe 
in  his  weird  ballad,  so  powerful  in  its  eerie  suggestiveness. 


' ''  Mein  Sohn,  was  birgst  du  so  bang  dein  Gesicht  ? 
*'  Siehst,  Vater,  du  den  Erlk6nig  nicht, 
Den  Erlenkttnig  mit  Kron'  und  Schweif  ? 


Vff 


l»f » 


Herder  is  believed  to  have  borrowed  the  conception 
from  the  Danish,  when  translating  the  ballad  of  *King 
Olaf  and  the  Erl-king's  Daughter.'  In  that  language 
*ellerkonge'  was  popularly  understood  as  •  elver-konge,* 
king  of  the  'elle-folk'  or  fairies;  though  another  folk- 
etymology  connected  it  with  *  elle,'  the  alder,  because  in 
some  instances  fays  and  sprites  were  commonly  associated 
with  trees.t  We  cannot  but  speculate  what  gromids  the 
learned  Goethe,  m  adopting  the  word,  had  for  spelling  it 
*  erlkonig,'  as  he  did  P  Did  he  of  set  purpose  assimilate 
the  Scandinavian  form  to  a  more  primitive  name  of  the 
death-monarch  with  which  he  had  become  acquainted 
in  another  quarter?  This  is  a  question  of  considerable 
interest,  to  which  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a  definite  answer. 
The  word  is  certainly  foreign ;  and  it  is  significant  that 
such  indefatigable  collectors  of  Teutonic  folk-lore  and 
mythology  as  Kemble,  Thorpe,  Grimm,  and  Rydberg  have 
nothing  to  tell  us  as  to  the  soiirce  and  habitat  of  the 
mysterious  ^Erlkonig.'  Moreover,  an  older  word,  such 
as  we  have  postulated,  is  actually  known  to  have  existed. 
A  grim  king  of  the  Shades  and  the  under-world,  corre- 

*  That  the  syllable  er  has  a  natural  tendency  to  pass  into  ar  (herlekin 
into  harlekin)  is  well  known.    Compare  the  Old  English  *  deiiing,'  *  ferrier, 
*mercat,'  ^persley/  'person,'  with  our  modem  *  darling/  *  farrier,'  'market*' 
'parsley,'  'parson.' 

t  A  Danish  folk- tale  makes  the  'Eller-konge'  take  up  his  abode  among 
the  alder-trees  {eUe4ra).  D.  S.  Krist,  'Banske  Sagn,'  ii,  32-35;  Cralgie, 
'  Scand.  Folk-lore,'  177.  Clarence  Mangan  actually  rendered  Goethe's  ballad 
as  'The  Alder-king'  ('Poems,'  194)* 
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sponding  closely  to  the  'Erlkonig'  in  name  and  character 
held  a  prominent  position  in  the  religion  of  the  peoples  of 
Central  and  Northern  Asia,  whence  it  may  easily  have 
been  introduced  among  the  Scandinavians  by  the  media- 
tion of  the  Finns,  Lapps,  or  other  Ugro-Finnic  tribes. 

This  being  is  the  *  Erlik-khan,'  or  *  Aerlik-khan,'  who 
is  feared  by  the  Mongols  and  Tibetans  as  the  judge  of  the 
dead  and  ruler  of  the  abode  of  the  departed.*  One  of 
the  traditional  tales  of  the  Kalmuks,  collected  by  Jiilg, 
relates  how  the  faithful  wife  of  a  young  Khan  went  to 
seek  him  out  after  his  death,  in  the  gloomy  realm  of 
Erlik-khan.  After  many  difficulties  this  female  Orpheus 
penetrated  into  his  black  fortress,  which  was  encircled 
with  a  moat  of  human  blood  and  surmounted  with  a 
banner  made  of  human  skin — a  description  which  recalls 
the  forbidding  aspect  of  Hel's  stronghold  in  the  Edda. 
The  two  guards  of  this  ghastly  building  are  the  *  Erliks,' 
or  servants  of  the  Erlik-khan,  whose  name  is  said  to 
mean  the  *  prince  of  servants.'  t  Having  propitiated  these 
fearsome  janitors— who  seem  to  fulfil  the  functions  of 
cherubim — by  means  of  offerings  of  blood,  she  passes 
through  and  rescues  the  heart  of  her  husband  ;  then,  re- 
turning safely  to  the  palace,  she  finds  him  already  restored 
to  life  and  radiant  in  beauty. 

This  £!almuk  Pluto,  Erlik-khan,  as  king  of  the  lower 
regions,  wears  a  terrific  appearance,  his  head  being 
crowned  with  dead  men's  skulls  and  surrounded  with 
flames.  His  infernal  palace  is  divided  into  eighteen  halls, 
and  here  he  judges  and  weighs  the  souls  which  are 
brought  before  him  immediately  after  death,  and  treadd 
the  wicked  under  his  feet.  According  to  some  accounts 
he  has  a  long  nose  with  which  he  scetits  out  the  dying ; 
and  he  is  attended  by  a  retinue  of  followers  who  are 


*  Dr  Edkins  also,  in  his  *  Early  Spread  of  Beligious  Ideas'  <p.  82), 
identifies  the  *Erlkonig'  with  the  Mongolian  *Erllg  han'  (as  he  spells  it), 
and  adduces  this  as  an  instance  of  the  Teutonic  mythology  being  affected 
by  the  Tatars.  For  the  influence  of  the  Tatars  on  the  Finns,  see  Hon.  J. 
Abercromby,  *  The  Pre-  and  Froto-historic  Finns '  <1898),  i,  260  seq.  We  fail, 
however,  to  find  any  mention  of  the  *£rlkdnig'  or  *  Erlik-khan'  in  this 
work,  or  in  D.  Comparetti's  '  Traditional  Poetry  of  the  Finns/  1898. 

t  Busk,  *  Sagas  from  the  Far  East,'  354.  Altaic,  erlik  (Vdmb^ry,  «Ety- 
mologisches  Worterbuch  der  Turko-Tatarischen  Sprachen,'  p.  34),  which 
seems  to  be  connected  with  erlik,  strength,  yirility,  and  er,  man,  in  another 
Tatar  dialect  (id.  p.  33).  | 
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armed  with  weapons,  slings,  and  instruments  of  tortore.* 
Now  Kalmuk  literature  has  been  shown  by  Jii^  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Tibetan,  and  that  in  turn  from  the 
ancient  Indian.    The  work  from  which  the  story  given 
above  is  quoted,  the  '  Siddhi-kiir,*  is  known  to  be  based 
upon    the    Sanskrit   *  yet41a    Panchavint^tL*     We   are 
not  surprised  then  to  find,  as  Koppen  and  Jiilg  have 
I)ointed  out,  that  the  Mongolian  Erlik-khan  is  only  a 
disguised  and  naturalised  form  of  the  old  Indian  god 
of  the  dead,  Yama.    Ghriinwedel,  who  also  accepts  this 
identification,  gives  various  representations  of  the  grue- 
some Aerlik-khan,  as  he  prefers  to  spell  it,  from  Mongolian 
art,  in  which  he  is  depicted  with  many  of  the  attributes 
of  Yama,  as  a  masked  figure  with  lofty  horns,  brandishing 
a  club  or  mace  carved  into  a  skeleton  at  the  top,  while  he 
tramples  and  exults  over  the  corpse  of  a  prostrate  victim. 
The  central  figure  of  a  hideous  troop,  which  i)ersonates 
him  in  the  Tsam-dance,  wears  a  blue  mask,  a  chaplet  of 
skulls,  and  robes  of  blue,  striped  with  white,  yellow,  and 
rose,  tricked  out  with  disks  of  metaLf    When  Professor 
Tylor  says  'Tatars  tell  of  the  nine  Irle-chans  who,  in 
their  gloomy  subterranean  kingdom,  not  only  rule  over 
souls  of  the  dead  but  have  at  their  command  a  multi- 
tude of  ministering  spirits,  visible  and  invisible,' ^  he  must 
be  referring  to  the  'Erliks,'  or  servants,  whose  ofKce  it 
was  to  fetch  the  souls  of  the  departed  and  bring  them 
before  their  lord  to  be  judged;  for  among  the  Tibetans 
and  Mongolians  there  is  only  one  supreme  sovereign  of 
the  under-world  and  king  of  the  dead,  Aerlik-  or  Erlik- 
khan,  the  chief  deity  of  the  Shaman  superstition.    What 
these  ministers  of  the  grim  god  of  Death  denoted  we 
are  able  to  discover  by  reference  to  his  original    The 
materials  of  the  stories  told  by  the  Mongols  were  mostly 
borrowed  from  India,  as  De  la  Saussaye  and  others  have 


*  Laronase,  '  Dictionnaire  Universelle  de  XIX  SiMe,'  «.«. ;  I>e  la  Saus- 
saye, 'Science  of  Religion,'  299;  M.  Conway,  < Demonologia,'  1,  197;  C.  F. 
Koppen,  'Religion  des  Buddha,*  11,  296,  297. 

t  *Mythologle  des  Buddhismus  in  Tibet*  (Leipzig,  1900),  p.  168  (fig.  142), 
p.  62  (fllg.  48) ;  cf.  p.  166  (fig.  140),  and  p.  169 ;  'Encyc.  Brit.,'  s.v.  'Mongols.' 

t  'Frimitive  Culture,'  11,  310  (3rd  ed.).  The  following  passage,  which 
occuired  in  the  first  edition,  was  afterwards  omitted:  'Their  chief,  the 
great  Irle-chan,  has  now  his  place  and  name  in  European  poetry  as  the 
grisly  death-spectre,  the  Erl-konig'  (U,  282).  We  venture  to  think  this 
omission  is  to  be  regretted. 
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noted.*  Thence  it  was  that  they  borrowed  the  word 
*  shaman '  (Sanskrit '  sramana ')  as  a  name  for  their  medi- 
cine-man or  soothsayer;  and  thence  also  they  imported 
their  ErUk-khan,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  is  only  a  natural- 
ised form  of  the  Indian  Yama  (from  yam^  to  control).t 

As  sovereign  of  the  tnanes  and  ruler  of  the  world  of 
Shades,  Yama  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  deities  in 
the  Yedic  Pantheon.  Some  have  thought  him  to  be  a 
personification  of  the  setting  sun,  which  each  evening 
descends  into  the  dark  under- world  and  visits  the  dead — 
the  pioneer  in  this  respect  of  all  mortal  men.  Gk>ldstucker, 
however,  has  conclusively  shown  that  he  was  originally 
the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  identical  with  V&yu,  the 
wind,  and  having  the  intermediate  space  between  heaven 
and  earth  assigned  to  him  as  his  abode.  Sometimes,  like 
that  other  wind-god,  Wodan,  he  fetches  the  dead  in  person, 
but  more  often  he  sends  out  his  messengers  daily  to  seek 
out  the  '  fey,'  or  death-doomed,  and  to  summon  them  into 
his  presence  in  the  death-realm  (Yama-pura).  These 
messengers  wear  the  aspect  of  spotted  four-eyed  dogs, 
two  in  number,  which  are  called  *  S&rameya  *  (apparently 
meaning  Hhe  spotted'  or  ^dappled'),  a  name  connected 
with  *  Saram^,'  the  storm  (*  the  Gte^nger ' — Kuhn).:^  They 
have  been  interpreted  as  meaning  the  morning  and  evening 
breezes,  which  carry  away  the  souls  of  the  dying,  there 
being  a  natural  association  between  the  moving  air  and 
the  departing  spirit.  §  Thus  the  Big-Veda  says  that 
'Yama's  two  messengers  wander  about  among  men,  tak- 
ing away  their  lives.'  Quite  in  accordance  with  this  is 
the  now  generally  accepted  identification  of  Sdxamdya 
with  Hermes,  the  Hellenic  messenger  of  the  gods,  who 
was  also  a  personification  of  the  wind,  and  the  '  psycho* 
pompos'  or  conductor  of  souls  to  the  nether-world.  A 
relationship  between  the  breath  or  spirit  of  the  dying 

*  '  Science  of  Religion,'  297 ;  M.  MtUler,  <  Selected  Essaya/  ii,  236. 

t  Grimwedel  equates  Erlik-khan  with  the  Sanskrit  *Dfaanna-r^' a,'  'king 
of  Justice '  (pp.  dt.  p.  62).  Of.  Goldstucker, '  Literary  Remains/  i,  319.  Koppen 
identifies  him  also  with  the  cognate  Siamese  '  Fhiga-jam,'  and  the  Chinese 
'  lan-ma-lo '  ('  Religion  des  Buddha,'  i,  245,  note  1) — all  variants  of  Yama. 

X  Our  '  stonn '  is  really  the  same  word ;  Sansk.  adrmo,  *  a  going '  (Greek 
Sp/i^).  M.  Muller,  '  Science  of  Mythology,'  i,  869 ;  C.  F.  Keary,  '  Dawn  of 
History,'  244  eeq. 

§  This  interpretation  explains  why  Yama  as  a  wind-god  both  gives  and 
takes  lifcu  which  punled  M.  Miiller  ('Science  of  Language,'  ii,  d01>. 
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•man  and  the  air  which  bears  it  away  is  recognised  in 
most  mythologies.*  And  as  Yama,  the  king  of  the  dead, 
became  ultimately  the  grim  ruler  of  hell  and  torturer  of 
the  wicked,  in  which  capacity  he  carries  a  club  to  punish 
them,  his  Tibetan  and  Mongolian  counterpart,  Aerlik- 
khan,  assumed  the  same  character,  and  his  wind-mes- 
sengers became  the  *  Erliks.' 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  certainly  strange  and  unexpected 
conclusion  that  the  whirling  harlequin  of  our  Christmas 
pantomimes,  no  less  than  the  wind-riding  Erlking  of 
German  ballad-lore,  may  be  a  remote  descendant  of  Aerlik- 
khan,  the  Mongolian  Yama,  as  lord  of  the  circling  winds 
which  carry  away  men's  souls.  The  two  ideas  may  seem 
to  stand  toto  ccelo  apart,  but  the  following  considerations 
may  help  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  between  them.  It  is  an 
acknowledged  fact  that '  Buddhism,  such  as  we  find  it  in 
Bussia  and  Sweden,  on  the  very  threshold  of  European 
civilisation,  in  the  north  of  Asia,  in  Mongolia,  Tartary, 
China,  and  Tibet,  had  its  origin  in  India.'  Marks  of  its 
influence  among  the  Finns  and  Lapps  survive  in  the  Indian 
name  borne  by  their  priests  and  sorcerers,  the  Shamans ; 
and  their  religious  ideas  may  be  traced  from  India  to 
Siberia  by  way  of  Tibet,  China,  and  Mongolia.  Many 
mythological  beliefs  from  this  source,  by  virtue  of  com- 
munity in  the  Buddhistic  faith,  made  their  way  to  the 
Mongols,  and,  through  their  domination  in  Europe  for  two 
centuries,  to  countries  so  close  to  us  as  Germany.f  When 
the  flood  of  this  Tatar  invasion  ebbed,  it  must  have  left 
some  linguistic  and  notional  waifs  behind  among  the  Aryan 
peoples  whom  it  had  submerged. 

Such  a  relic  is  the  *  Hiine '  (i.e.  Hun)  or  giant  of  popular 
Grerman  tradition,  and  the  Taterman  or  goblin,  originally 
a  Tatar,  which  in  an  old  glossary  is  given  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  cUpintLS,  an  obscure  word,  which  is  itself  a  latinised 
form  of  the  Mongolian '  albin,'  a  goblin  or  f airy.:^  Another 
such  survival  we  may  suspect  in  Old  French  *  halequin,' 
the  name  of  a  demon  which  is  mentioned  in  connexion 


*  So  in  an  old  Gaelic  poem  an  aged  bard  inyokes  a  soft  breeze  to  bear 
his  spirit  on  the  wind  of  its  swiftness  to  the  Isle  of  Heroes  <J.  C.  Shairp, 
'  Aspeots  of  Poetry/  291). 

t  Scherer,  'Jacob  Grimm/  111  aeq, ;  De  la  Sanssaye,  297;  Gomperz, 
'Greek  Thinkers/  1,  641 ;  Tylor,  'Anthropology,'  161,  162. 

§  Grimm,  602 ;  J.  ^dkins,  'Sarly  Spread  of  I^ligious  Ideas,'  82. 
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with  certain  barbarians  called  Taffurs  [?  Tatars],  in  the 

*  Chevalier  au  Cygne '  (1.  6247),  otherwise  *  herlequin '  or 

*  herlekin,'  if,  as  we  suppose,  it  was  adopted  by  the  con- 
quered peoples  from  the  grim  Erlik-khan  of  the  Tatar 
hordes.    Each  people  may  have  assimilated  its  own  native 

*  hellekin,'  *  alichino,'  *  elle-kong,'  etc.,  to  the  name  of  the 
Tatars'  death-king,  which  sounded,  much  alike,  as  we 
know  they  assimilated  the  name  of  that  hated  race  to 
their  own  Tartarus,  or  hell.  The  curious  variations  of 
form  in  different  countries  might  thus  be  explained,  and 
also  the  fact  that  no  European  country  is  able  to  claim 
the  word  as  indigenous.  *  Ce  qui  souvent  rend  les  ety- 
mologies dif&ciles,*  says  M.  Littr^,  ^  c'est  le  croisement  de 
mots  qui,  partis  de  points  tr^s-difif^rents,  viennent  pourtant 
aboutir  k  une  seule  et  mSme  forme.*  *  It  would  certainly 
be  a  marvellous  coincidence  if  words  so  homophonous  as 
the  medieval '  harlequinus '  and  the  Mongol  '  erlik-khan,' 
both  appropriated  to  the  king  of  the  Shades,  had  no  real 
connexion  with  one  another  or  with  the  synonymous  *  erl- 
king ' ;  whereas  a  '  contamination,'  as  philologists  call  the 
process  by  which  a  new  form  arises  from  the  elements  of 
one  expression  mingUng  with  the  elements  of  another, 
would  solve  all  the  difficulties  of  the  problem. 

But  we  may  go  farther.  We  can  still  distinguish  a 
certain  similarity  between  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  stage  harlequin  and  those  of  the  ancestors  which  we 
claim  for  him.  These  are :  (1)  the  hat  or  cap  formerly  worn 
by  the  antic,  which  was  supposed  to  make  him  invisible 
when  he  put  it  on,t  superseded  now  by  (2)  the  movable 
black  mask  which,  in  the  convention  of  pantomime,  is 
feigned  to  render  him  unseen  by  the  other  actors  when 
pulled  over  his  face ;  (3)  the  magic  sword  with  which  he 
can  make  things  disappear  at  will  and  work  all  kinds  of 
marvels ;  and  (4)  the  parti-coloured  dress.  All  these  in- 
signia are  found  to  belong  to  wind-gods,  which  are  also 
death-gods,  from  Odin  back  to  Yama.  Thus,  the  distinc- 
tive marks  of  Odin  are  a  broad  hat  with  a  tumed-up  brim, 
a  dark  mask,  a  wonder-working  spear  or  staff,  and  a  blue 
mantle  (hehLu^  probably  meaning  the  atmosphere),  de- 
scribed as  being  spotted  or  dappled  (flek'kdtta)^  which  he 


^  *  HiBtoire  de  la  Langae  Fran^aise '  (1873),  ii,  129. 

t  Dr  Qarke,  •  Trav©lB,'  vlli,  lW-107 ;  i)i  Brand,  « Pop.  Antiqq.,*  U,  471. 
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wears  as  he  rides  the  blast  at  the  head  of  the  wild  host.* 
Wearing  this  pied  garment,  he  is  called  '  Hakol-berand ' 
(*  cloak-wearer '),  and  corresponds  closely,  as  Kuhn  and 
Grrimm  have  shown,  to  the  spotted  S&rameyas  and  to 
Hermes,  who  are  also  wind-deities,  and,  as  soul-conductors, 
waft  away  the  spirits  of  the  dead.     The  Scandinavian 
god  is  attended  by  two  himting-dogs,  which  are  messengers 
of  death,  like  the  dogs  of  Yama,  and  the  '  ErUks.'  t    The 
dark  hat  in  which  Odin  moves  unseen  has  congeners 
everywhere.     It  is  the  tam^kappe  (^concealing  cap,'  i.e. 
the  cloud  or  darkness),  well  known  in  Teutonic  folk-lore ; 
the  Anglo-Saxon  heoloth-Iielniy  which  renders  the  wearer 
invisible.    It  is  identical  with  the  petasoa  worn  by  Hermes, 
for  the  same  reason,  by  Charon  as  the  ferryman  of  the 
dead,  by  Hades  as  lord  of  the  unseen  world,  and  by  Aita, 
the  Etruscan  Pluto  or  Hermes.  |    In  addition  to  the  magic 
cap,  Hermes  also  bears  the  caduceus,  the  equivalent  of 
Odin's  staff  or  wishing-rod,  with  which  he  controls  the 
airy  souls  on  their  way  to  Hades.     He  also  wears  a 
chequered  garment,  and,  as  was  natural  for  a  wind-deity, 
was  the  first  to  draw  JSolian  music  from  the  lyre.    In 
this  respect,  too,  he  agrees  with  the  Herlekin,  and  the 
aerial  Erlking,  who  originally  carried  music  with  him 
wherever  he  went,  and  came  with  a  rushing  sound.  § 

* "  H(Jrest  du  nicht 
Was  ErlenkOnig  mir  leise  verspricht?" 
"  In  dttrren  Blattem  sAuselt  der  Wind." ' 

An  apt  comparison  has  been  instituted  here  with  the  old 
legend  of  the  Pied  Piper  who,  with  the  magic  music  of 
his  pipe,  drew  away  the  children  of  Hameln  into  the 
spirit-land  in  an  irresistible  dance,  ||  he  being,  in  truth, 

*  Odin's  charaoteristic  epithets  are :  aidh-hottr,  slouch-hatted  ;  grtmarr^ 
mask- wearer ;  avipcUl,  swift  and  shifty  ;  his  steed  '  sleipnir '  is  the  wind 
<£.  Magnusson,  *  Odin's  Horse  YggdrasiU/  61). 

t  Grimm, '  Teut.  Myth.,*  146, 147,  840 ;  Keary. « Dawn  of  History,'  2nd  ed., 
268-271. 

X  F.  y.  Duhn, '  Charon-darstellungen,*  'Archaolog.  Zeitung,*  1886 ;  Homer, 
'n.,'  Y,  845;  Grimm,  463;  Dennis,  *  Cemeteries  of  Etruria,'  i,  350;  J.  £. 
Harrison,  '  Myths  of  the  Odyssey,*  105  aeq. 

§  Craigie,  *  Scand.  Folk-lore,'  177.  Sir  G.  Cox  hasi  already  identified 
Erlking  with  Hermes,  the  psychopomplc  breese  (*Comp.  Mythology  and 
Folk-lore,'  189). 

g  Verstegan,  'Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence'  (1634),  85.  O.  Me- 
lander  says  he  was  the  devil  (*  Jocorum  atque  Seriorum  Gentoriae'  (1643), 
§  365).    See  also  Baring-Gould,  *  Myths  of  th^  Mid.  Ages,*  417  «eg. 
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nothing  else  but  the  *gale'  (i.e.  'the  singer,'  as  in  'nightin- 
gale '),  the  piping  wind,  which  sets  all  things  dancing,  and 
wafts  away  on  its  wings  the  souls  of  the  little  ones.  His 
pied  or  variegated  garment,  like  Odin's  'flecked  coat,' 
may  image  the  interchange  of  cloud  and  light,  or  the 
dappled  appearance  of  a  windy  sky,  just  as  in  Sanskrit, 
kitrdj  many-coloured — ^which  gives  us  our  word  '  chintz ' — 
is  applied  to  the  clouds.  The  same  in  essential  character- 
istics is  the  Erlik-khan,  who  wears  a  dark  mask  and  a 
gaily  ohequered  robe,  who  wields  a  death-dealing  sceptre, 
the  surrogate  of  the  golden  wand  of  Yama  his  prototype, 
and  causes  men  to  vanish  out  of  the  land  of  the  living. 
We  might  also  note  the  analogies  presented  by  the 
Maruts,  the  personified  storm-gods  of  the  Vedas,  who, 
equipped  with  spears  (thunderbolts)  and  glittering  orna- 
ments (lightnings),  drive  along  their  horses  (the  clouds), 
which  are  spotted  or  piebald  (prishati).  As  pipers  and 
dancers  they  make  the  music  of  the  storm,  and  they  hurry 
away  the  souls  of  the  dying.* 

Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that,  all  the  world  over,  the 
whirling  wind,  especially  when  it  renders  itself  manifest 
by  the  cloud  of  dust  or  sand  or  straws  which  it  raises  in 
its  rapid  course,  has  been  mythologised  into  a  demon 
or  evil  spirit.  Thus,  in  Akkadian,  'lil,'  the  ghost,  with 
its  shadowy  substance,  is  given  as  a  name  to  the  dust- 
cloud  ;  and  it  was  in  such  a  dust-whirl  that  the  soul  of 
Eabani,  in  the  epic  of  Gilgamesh,  mounted  up  to  heaven.t 
Sir  Richard  Burton  speaks  of  pillars  of  dust  and  '  devils ' 
of  sand  sweeping  like  giants  over  the  desert.  These 
'  phantoms  of  the  plain,'  as  the  traveller,  Bruce,  calls  them* 
are  found  as  Shaitan  (Satan)  in  the  Soudan ;  to  the  Arabs 
they  are  evil  Jinns,  to  the  Hindus  they  are  Bhuts  or 
maUcious  spirits  careering  at  large. J  'Whirlwinds,'  says 
Burton,  the  anatomist  of  melancholy,  'are  caused  by 
aerial  devils ' ;  and  he  quotes  an  old  writer,  Cicogna,  as 
saying  that  they  manifest  themselves  in  these  revolving 

•  M.  MiUler,  *  Rig -Veda,'  i,  69,  76;  'Physical  Religion,'  318;  'Con- 
tributions  to  Mythology,'  pp.  604,  605.  Compare,  'One  man  asked  mo 
whether  I  thonght  the  sonls  of  the  collier-crews  who  had  gone  down  were 
out  in  the  storm'  (Dickens,  'David  Oopperfleld,'  ch.  55). 

t  Sayce,  'Hibbert  Lectures,'  145,  365 ;  Maspero,  'Life  in  Ancient  Egypt 
and  Assyria,*  250 ;  Boscawen,  '  The  Bible  and  the  Monuments,'  151. 

t  Ijane,  'Modem  Egyptians,'  ii,  37;  Hughes,  'Diet,  of  Islam,'  134; 
H.  Spencer,  'Principles  of  Sociology,'  i,  784. 
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winds  when  they  raise  the  dust  like  a  column.  This 
belief  is  shared  by  the  Danakil  savages,  the  Afars,  and 
Bussian  peasants,  who  pursue  the  eddies  of  dust  and  stab 
at  them  with  their  swords  or  attack  them  with  hatchets. 
The  moujiks  believe  that  the  dust-storms  are  moved  and 
inhabited  by  vampires  or  witches.  The  modem  Greeks 
hold  that  the  actuating  power  of  the  whirlwind  is  the 
Nereid ;  the  Chinese  say  it  is  a  dragon,  Tin-mi-ltLng ;  the 
Russians,  a  demon,  Yikhar ;  the  Grermans,  the  old  heathen 
god,  Zio,  or  the  dancing  Herodias ;  the  Lower  Saxons,  the 
devil,  Stepke.  The  Poles  believe  the  dusty  whirl  to  be  a 
dance  of  fairies,  which  agrees  with  the  Irish  name, '  shee- 
gaoithe '  (sidheann-gaoithe),  *  the  fairy  wind.*  *  Grod  speed 
you,  gentlemen,' an  Irishman  will  say  to  the  'good  people' 
(sheeogues)  as  they  ride  by  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  And  so  in 
English  fairy-lore  Puck  says  : 

*  We  own  ourselves  a  pinch  of  lively  dust 
To  frisk  upon  a  wind.' 

In  the  wind-god,  shrouded  in  his  mask  of  invisibility, 
wearing  sometimes  *  a  blue  mantle  with  golden  spangles,' 
as  was  the  case  with  Wodan,  wielding  a  rod  of  magic 
potency  that  causes  things  to  vanish  away  and  transports 
the  souls  of  mortals  to  the  under-world ;  in  Yama  and 
Aerlik-khan,  in  Hellekin  and  Herlikin,  in  the  Pied  Piper 
and  the  Erlking,  which  share  in  all  these  characteristic 
features  to  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  and  in  the  eddying 
whirlwind,  which  is  so  widely  held  to  be  an '  afrit,'  demon, 
or  tricksy  spirit  gliding  across  the  plain — ^in  all  these  we 
recognise  the  elements  out  of  which  our  dancing  harlequin, 
with  his  black  visor,  his  motley  coat,  his  thaumaturgic 
sword  and  graceful  circumvolutions,  has  been  evolved  in 
the  lapse  of  time  after  many  strange  transformations. 
It  is  indeed  a  far  cry  from  Aerlik-khan,  the  gfrim  Pluto  of 
Tibetan  superstition,  and  Yama,  the  dread  impersonation 
of  death  in  ancient  India,  to  the  lively  figurant  of  our 
Christmas  pantomime;  and  yet  the  two  long-divorced 
ideas  were  once  before  brought  together  again  by  an 
obscure  French  dramatist,  Thomas  S.  Gueulette,  who, 
probably  wiser  thaji  he  himself  knew,  entitled  a  comedy 
which  he  produced  at  Paris  in  1719,  *  Arlequin-Pluto.' 
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Art.  VI.— GIORDANO  BRUNO  IN  ENGLAND. 

1.  Spaccio  deUa  Bestia  Trionfantey  or  The  Expulsion  of  the 
Triumphant  Beast  Translated  from  the  Italian  of 
Jordano  Bruno  Nolano.    London,  1713» 

2.  Le  opere  italiane  di  Giordano  Bruno.  Bistampate  da 
Paolo  de  Lagarde.    Gottingen,  1888. 

Z.  Life  of  Giordano  Brunx)  the  Nolan.  By  L  Frith.  Revised 
by  Prof.  Moriz  Carriere.    London  :  Triibner,  1887. 

4.  Le  opere  latine  di  Giordano  Bruno  esposte  e  confrontate 
con  le  italiane,  da  Felice  Tocco.    Firenze,  1889. 

5.  Giordano  Bruno  und  Shakespeare.  Von  Dr  Robert 
BeyersdorflF.    Oldenburg,  1889. 

6.  The  Poems  and  Masque  of  Thomas  Carew.  Edited  by 
J.  W.  Ebsworth.    London :  Reeves  and  Turner,  1893, 

7.  The  Italian  Renaissance  in  England.  By  Lewis 
Einstein.    New  York :  Macmillan  Company,  1902.  cJaI 

•The  prophetic  soul  of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on\-M/  ^ 
things  to  come ' — these  words,  in  Shakespeare's  occultest  |  cs-j  ^ 
sonnet,  have  been  read  sometimes  as  a  stray  from  the  / 
theories  of  Giordano  Bruno.  At  least  they  might  serve 
to  denote  Bruno  himself,  with  his  poetical  presentiment 
of  modem  pantheism  and  of  a  modem  ethical  temper. 
One  of  the  divining  and  expressive  minds  of  the  Re- 
naissance, full  of  its  clashing  elements  of  ideal  aspiration 
and  animal  will,  he  remains,  with  his  vision  on  distant 
things,  rather  solitary  in  its  midst.  The  Italian  books, 
which  are  his  main  bequest,  were  written,  and  probably 
printed,  in  Elngland.  But  much  as  Bruno  has  been 
studied,  especially  since  his  monument  rose  on  the  place 
of  his  burning  in  Rome,  the  chapter  of  his  visit  to 
England  and  his  dealings  with  the  English  world  of  his 
own  day  claim  fresh  attention,  as  well  as  the  strange 
sUence  of  our  own  records  concerning  him,  the  possible 
traces  of  his  presence  in  Spenser  and  Shakespeare,  and 
the  fitful  appearances  of  his  name  or  influence  in  our 
literature  during  the  seventeenth,  and  early  eighteenth 
centuries* 

Bruno  was  in  Eng^land  about  two  years  and  a  half, 
like  a  man  waiting  in  harbour  amidst  a  series  of  violent 
voyages,  enjoying  a  peace  which  to  him  could  only  be 
comparative.    He  came,  not  more  than  thirty-five  years 
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old,  with  a  passionate  intellectual   experience  already 

behind  him.      In  the  shade  of  the  Dominican  life  at 

Naples  he  had  read   freely,  and  the  irritant,  original 

quality  of  his  thought  had  soon  brought  adventures. 

He  had  clashed  with  the  Church,  had  been  threatened, 

and  had  put  off  the  religious  habit  and  fled.    Thus  he 

started  on  his  long  unquiet  pilgrimage  as  a  propagandist, 

joining  the  assailants  of  Aristotle  and  those  of  the  old 

astronomy,  and  adding  theological  heresies  of  his  own. 

He  could  not  rest  in  the  city  of  Calvin,  which  would  only 

harbour  a  convert,  though,  luckily  for  Bruno,  Calvin  was 

dead.    Then  he  lectured  boldly  in  Toulouse,  one  of  the 

homes  of  the  Inquisition,  and   next,  to  the  credit  of 

Henry  III,  found  shelter  and  a  reader's  rostrum  in  Paris. 

J   Here  he  spoke  and  wrote  much,  in  the  sense  of  the  neo- 

Platonists,  on  the  'Shadows  of  Ideas,*  or  the  deceiving 

shows  of  sense.    These,  to  him,  were  faint  copies  of  the 

eternal  realities  or  Ideas,  which  in  turn  emanated  from 

the  supreme  Idea  of  all.    In  the  spring,  probably,  of  1583, 

he  quitted  Paris  'because  of  the  disturbances,'  bring^g 

letters  from  Henry  to  his  ambassador  in  London. 

Michel  de  Castelnau  de  Mauyissi^re,  a  diplomgti&I^JB^ 
^pnour  and  address,  had  held  his  post,  and  the  favour  of 
Elizabeth,  for  nine  years,  despite  his  de votiorT to'  Maiy 
Stuart.      His    memoirs,   written    in    London,   but"  end- 
ing  with  the  year  1570,  show  glimpses  of  philosophic 
thought  which  have  been  held  to  recall  that  of  Bruno. 
He  was  indeed  an  appointed  guardian  for  such  a  visitor. 
Old  cuts  are  to  be  seen  of  the  low-hung  and  narrow- 
windowed  mansion  in  Butcher  Row,  leading  from  Wych 
Street  to  the  Strand,  with  the  fleur-de-lis  on  its  outer 
walls,  and  then  or  later  called  Beaumont  House.    The 
region  is  now  cleared  to  purge  the  thoroughfares  of 
London.     Here  probably  were  written  four  or  five  of  the 
most  explosive  books  of  the  sixteenth  century.  ^.Bjuno^ 
lived  as  the  '  ambassador's  gehtlexoan**  ^^ti/i^^  i^iyt^  r^r^f  r^^ 
a*~6taunch  Boxnau  Catholic,  and  safe  by-  privilege  from 
7ffie  arm  of  any  Church.     His  inconvenient  estate  as  an 
unfrocked  priest  was  made  easy  by  a  special  exemption 
from  mass.   During  his  whole  stay  he  '  did  not  go  to  mass 
when  it  was  said  indoors,  or  out  of  doors,  nor  yet  to  any  > 
sermon.' 
^  Bruno  lived  on  close  and  happy  terms  with  his  host, 
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who  *  welcomed  him  with  such  largesse  to  a  notable 
position  in  his  household/  and  who  earns  all  the  more 
credit  if  he  can  scarcely  have  known  that  he  entertained 
the  chief  thinker  that  had  come  to  England  since  Erasmus. 
For  Bruno  such  generosity  *  turned  England  into  Italy, 
and  London  into  Nola.'  One  of  his  recondite  works, 
called  the  *  Exposition  of  the  Thirty  Seals  * — ^which  is  not 
a  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse — Bruno  seems  to  have 
had  printed  in  London  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  to  have 
prefaced  with  a  dedication  to  Castelnau  by  way  of  grateful 
afterthought.  To  the  same  protector  he  inscribed  three 
of  his  far  more  notable  Italian  books  written  in  London, 
using  terms  of  a  passionate  gratitude  which  rings  true 
through  the  pile  of  superlatives.  Hatred  and  calumny 
are  the  lot  of  ruthless  reforming  philosophers ;  and  Bruno 
abounds  with  plaints  against  the  ignorant  tale-bearers 
and  caitiffs  who  assailed  him.  From  all  such  Castelnau, 
who  heaped  one  good  ofiSce  on  another,  was  his  only  rock 
of  defence.  Elsewhere  Bruno  sounds  the  note  of  that 
superlative  pride  which  saves  his  excessive  arrogance 
from  our  ridicule  and  carried  his  unpacifled  spirit  through 
to  martyrdom.  He  caught  the  higher  style  of  that  age 
in  his  words  to  the  ambassador : — 

'In  having  near  you  one  who  is  truly  worthy  of  your 
protection  and  aid  you  show  yourself,  as  ever,  conformable  to 
princes  great  of  soul,  and  to  the  gods  and  heroes  who  have 
appointed  you  and  those  like  you  to  be  guardians  of  their 
friends.  .  .  .  For  while  your  betters  in  f ortime  can  do  nothing 
for  you,  who  exceed  them  in  virtue,  you  can  do  for  others 
something  which  shall  straightway  be  written  in  the  book  of 
eternity,  whether  that  which  is  seen  upon  earth  or  that 
which  is  supposed  in  heaven.' 

Another  passage  begins  by  loading  the  female  sex,  in 
Bruno's  way,  with  thirty-nine  distinct  epithets  of  abuse, 
the  lightest  of  which  are  *  frailty '  and  *  imperfection,'  and 
which  are  also  quaintly  contrived  to  fit  his  other  aversion, 
the  'first  matter'  of  Aristotle;  but  he  ends,  by  way  of 
exception,  with  a  compliment — so  sudden  and  vehement 
are  the  turns  of  his  tongue  I — ^to  the  wife  and  child  of 
Castelnau.  His  hostess  is  endowed,  he  says  carefully, 
with  *  no  mediocre  bodily  beauty,*  and  with  courtesy  and 
discretion.    Maria,  though  only  six,  might,  for  her  speech. 
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be  either  Italian,  French,  or  English,  and  can  so  '  handle 
musical  instruments  that  you  cannot  tell  if  she  is  of 
bodily  or  incorporeal  substance';  while  her  ^ripe  and 
goodly  bearing  makes  a  doubt  whether  she  has  come 
down  from  heaven  or  is  merely  bom  of  earth.*  This 
tone  is  in  the  English  as  well  as  the  Italian  taste  of  the 
time,  and  might  remind  us  of  some  passionate  praise  of  a 
child  in  a  play  of  Shakespeare,  or  of  Fletcher  afterwards. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  Bruno  made  what  seems  to  have 
been  his  one  excursion  to  an  English  seat  of  learning. 
Before  the  *  Thirty  Seals '  be  had  set,  not  only  his  dedica- 
tion, but  a  Latin  letter,  conceived  in  the  phrase,  an  enemy 
might  say,  of  a  cheap- jack,  and  addressed  to  the  University 
of  Oxford.  Its  excess  of  self -praise  and  reviling  is  a  pitch 
even  above  Bruno's  ordinary  shout  of  exaltation  or  disdain. 
He  has  not  a  quiet  style.  The  dust  of  his  advance  and 
the  flaming  and  creaking  of  the  axles  of  his  chariot 
are  something  incredible.  He  accumulates  epithet  and 
synonym  as  though  something  were  to  be  gained  by  them, 
until  we  hardly  know  what  he  is  saying.  At  his  best  he 
is  variously  noble,  sometimes  full  and  ample,  after  the 
bent  of  Babelais,  turning  his  thought  over  and  over,  as 
though  loath  to  let  it  fall  till  we  have  seen  its  last  facet, 
while  at  moments  he  is  inspired  by  Plato,  and  recalls  him. 
His  own  ideal  of  writing  he  discloses  in  a  sentence  :  '  Let 
me  not  deal  in  petty,  delicate,  curt,  cramped,  and  concise 
epigram,  but  in  a  broad  and  affluent  vein  of  prose,  which 
is  large  and  long,  firm  and  flowing.'  But  at  other  times 
he  writes  thus  :— 

^  *  To  the  most  excellent  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Academy 
of  Oxford ;  to  its  illustrious  Doctors  and  famous  Masters ; 
greeting  from  Fhilotheus  J(ordanu8)  B(runus)  of  Nola,  doctor 
of  a  more  careful  divinity,  professor  of  a  purer  and  harmless 
wisdom ;  known  in  the  chief  academies  of  Europe ;  a  philoso* 
pher  approved  and  honorifically  welcomed ;  a  stranger  only 
amongst  churls  and  savages ;  the  awakeuer  of  nodding  spirits, 
the  queller  of  insolent  and  kicking  ignorance,  in  all  his  actions 
betokening  a  general  love  of  mankind;  affecting  Briton  as 
much  as  Italian,  woman  as  much  as  man,  and  alike  the  wearer 
of  crown  and  mitre,  and  of  gown  and  sword,  the  cowled  and 
the  unoowled;  but  most  affecting  him  whose  converse  is 
peaceful,  htunane,  loyal,  and  profitable,  who  looks  not  to  the 
anointed  head,  the  crossed  forehead,  the  washen  hands,  and 
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the  circumcision,  but  to  the  spirit  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
vritf  whenever  he  is  suffered  to  look  on  the  face  of  a  true  man ; 
hated  by  spreaders  of  folly  and  petty  humbugs  (hyjpooritun- 
ouU),  but  loved  by  men  of  proof  and  zeal  and  applauded  by  the 
nobler  spirits.  All  greeting  to  the  illustrious  and  excellent 
Vice-Chancellor,  and  to  the  chief  men  of  his  University.' y 

After  all,  this  was  true  in  substance ;  and  Bruno  was 
only  carrying  somewhat  far  the  principle  of  Flaubert's 
high  counsel,  *  Soyons  plus  fiers  I '  He  goes  on,  however,  to 
advertise  his  philosophic  wares  with  a  sort  of  ferocious 
politeness,  which  is  always  breaking  down,  and  intimates 
his  readiness  to  dispute  with  any  one  whom  he  can  answer 
without  disgracing  himself. 

Bruno  thus  invited  himself  to  lecture  at  Oxford  and 
argue  against  all  worthy  opponents.  Naturally  no  reply 
of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Thornton,  is  on  record.  There  is 
no  trace  of  any  permit  being  granted,  nor  is  Bruno  named 
among  the  foreigners  who  were  incorporated  in  the  Uni- 
versity. This  silence  of  aU  the  English  chronicles  contrasts 
with  the  loud  volubility  of  his  own.  Fond  as  he  was,  both 
in  dialogue  and  farce,  of  pillorying  pomposity,  he  might 
himself  have  posed  as  another  stock  personage  of  con- 
temporary farce.  The  *  Miles  Oloriosus*  of  the  anti- 
church-militant  seems  to  cry  aloud  in  every  allusion  that 
he  makes  to  his  Oxford  visit.  By  some  means  he  got  his 
wish.^  He  had  already  made  acquaintance  with  Philip 
Sidney,  and  probably  of  Fulke  Oreville,  Lord  Brook,  who 
fill  so  large  a  place  in  his  later  accounts  of  his  English  visit. 
Perhaps  it  was  from  them  that  he  took  introductions  to 
their  own  House,  Christ  Church,  of  whose  Dean,  the  elder 
Sir  Toby  Matthew,  as  well  as  of  Dr  Martin  Culpeper, 
Warden  of  New  College,  he  speaks  with  enthusiasm  as 
exceptions  to  the  ruck  of  Oxford  doctors^  In  any  case  he 
says  that  he  lectured;  and  he  chose  the  two  subjects 
which  then  filled  his  mind  and  were  certain  to  exasperate 
discussion.  He  attacked  Aristotle's  view  of  the  immor- 
tali^v  of  the  soul^  and  a^sp.  in  discourses  *De  Qumtupubr  L^ 
Sphasraj'  the  still. receiy,Q4j''8trononiy.  It  was  probably  on 
the  first  of  these  themes  that  he  spoke  on  the  public 
occaiBion  which  is  also  recorded,  though  still  without 
any  mention  of  Bruno's  name,  by  Anthony  ^  Wofbd.  So 
Nietzsche,  three  centuries  later,  might  have  left  little 
impression  after  haranguing  a  company  of  Oxford  dons. 
Vol.  196.— iVb.  5P2.  2  L 
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On  June  10th,  1583,  a  viaitor,  Albert  Lasco,  or  AlaBki, 
prince  of  Poland,  a  soldier,  scholar,  and  mathematician, 
^\j-     ,  ^  his  personage  proper,  utterance  sweet,  nature  facile,  and 

(/  wit  excellent,*  was  received  by  a  pomp  of  scarlet  doctors 

and  bailies,  entertained  with  orations  and  fireworks,  and 
lodged  in  Christ  Church.  Among  his  hosts  were  Matthew 
and  Culpeper ;  and  he  passed  three  days  in  a  whirl  of  ban- 
quets, speeches,  and  other  demonstrations,  *  hearing  exer- 
cises in  the  Bible  Schools  to  his  great  content' ;  and  on  the 
evening  of  June  11th '  several  of  that  House  disputed  before 
him  in  their  common  halL'  It  may  be  conjectured  that 
Bruno  had  the  entr^  of  the  House,  and  was  allowed 
speech  by  Matthew  ;  or  he  may  have  spoken  at  St  Mary's, 
where  the  customary  fencing-match  on  divinity  and  on 
natural  and  moral  philosophy  was  held ;  or  again,  on  the 
morrow,  in  the  schools.  For  on  the  latter  occasion  his 
friend,  Matthew  Gwynne,  of  St  John's,  not  long  since 
Master  of-  Arts,  a  doctor,  nxusician,  and  linguist,  who 
recurs  later  in  Bruno's  chronicle,  contested,  on  that 
ancient  and  husk-laden  threshing-floor,  the  questions 
'  whether  males  live  longer  than  females/  and  *  whether 
divination  is  possible  through  the  stars.'  Leyson,  the 
senior  proctor,  presided;  and  it  is  often  doubtfully 
assumed  that  he  was  the  actual  disputant  whom  Bruno 
says  that  he  perplexed.  There  is,  again,  no  evidence,  and 
Wood  describes  more  of  such  spectacles  on  the  next  and 
last  day  of  Alaski's  visit.  The  whole  scene,  with  its 
endless  gowned  formality  and  loquacity,  bursts  into  froth ; 
the  doctors  go  back  to  cloister,  and  the  celebrated  person 
departs  from  Oxford  amid  more  compliments,  but  from 
England  in  a  cloud  of  debts,  and  is  last  seen  by  an 
English  gentleman  in  Cracow,  *  very  poor  and  bare.' 

Meantime,  the  obscure  Italian,  who  remains  unnoticed, 
was  to  his  own  sense  the  centre  of  all  beholders  in  one 
or  other  of  these  exhibitions.    We  have  his  words : — 

*  Go  there  and  let  them  tell  you  of  what  befell  the  Nolan, 
when  he  publicly  disputed  on  theology  vnth  those  doctors, 
before  Prince  Alacco  the  Pplack,  and  others,  noblemen  of 
;  England.  Hear  how  they  could  answer  his  reasonings,  and 
how  that  unhappy  doctor  stuck  fifteen  times  like  a<^cken  in 
the  stubble,  amidst  the  fifteen  syllogisms  he  propounded,  to  us 
as  Coryphffius  of  the  University  on  that  momentous  occasioiLl 
Hear  how  rudely  and  discourteously  that  swine  went  on,  and 
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how  humanely  and  patiently  spoke  that  other,  showing  he 
was  indeed  Neapolitan  bom  and  reared  under  a  kinder  sky.' 

If  the  Church  had  taught  Bruno  language,  the  profit  of 
it  was  that  he  knew  how-to  curse.  Farther  on  he  pictures 
the  sixteenth  century  doctors. 

*  They  were  clad  in  yelyet,  and  one  of  them  had  two  chains 
of  shining  gold  on  his  neck,  and  the  other  twelve  rings  on  two 
fingers  of  his  precious  hand,  like  a  jeweller  .  .  .  and  they^/^ 
showed  acquaintance  with  beer  as  well  as  with  Greek.' 

Two  of  them  will  re-appear  in  *The  Ash  .IKednesday 
fiv^ppAr/  where  this  sharp  retrospect  of  Oxford  occurs. 
But  Bruno  felt  he  had  gone  t^o  f ar^  and  in  his  next  work, 
^  On  the  Cause,*  there  is  a  long  recantation.  He  was  able  to 
disown  the  slur  of  being  ^  an  odd,  impatient,  and  fantastic 
featherhead,*  who  has  insulted  a  whole  city  and  kingdom. 
For  Oxford  nursed  Greville  and  Sidney  and  many  keen 
and  gentle  spirits;  and  its  well-ordered  studies  and 
solemn  ceremonies  make  it,  we  now  hear,  one  of  the 
first  academies  in  the  world.  Thus,  in  one  of  his  quick 
revulsions,  Bruno  furls  a  little  sail. 

He  had,  however,  retreated,  we  know  not  when,  from 
Oxford  to  the  embassy,  and  doubtless  had  due  occasion  to 
thank  Castelnau  for  saving  him  '  from  these  doctors  and 
from  hunger.'  For  seven  months  no  more  is  heard ;  but 
on  Ash  Wednesday,  February  15th,  1584,  occurred  the 
scenes  described  in  his  book,  'La  Cena  de  le  Ceneri,' 
published  in  that  year,  and  yielding  a  unique  pictture  of 
English  life.  The  astronomical  discussion,  in  which  Bruno 
defended  the  motion  of  the  earth,  is  of  less  note  than  the 
framework  of  half-intended  comedy.  The  heresy  put 
forth  forty  years  before  by  Copernicus,  not  as  physical 
truth,  but  as  the  best  mathematical  explanation  of  the 
phenomena,  was  the  subject  of  endless  controversy,  and 
could  still  serve  for  an  evening's  baiting.  There  is  some 
gap  at  the  beginning  of  the  tale.  Bruno  receives  two 
messengers  from  a  *  royal  esquire '  saying  that  his  con- 
versation is  desired.  Then  suddenly  he  is  found  conversing 
with  Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Brook,  now  a  close  acquaintance, 
who  asks  him  the  grounds  of  his  belief. 

*  To  which  he  [Bruno]  replied,  that  he  could  not  have  given 
him  any  reason  without  knowing  his  capacity ;  and  not  know- 
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ing  how  far  he  might  make  himself  understood,  he  feared  to 
do  like  those  who  reason  with  statues  and  go  on  parleying 
with  the  dead ;  •  •  •  but  he  was  ever  ready  to  answer  worthy 
questioners.' 

Bruno  often  violently  contrasts  the  incivility  of  the 
English  lower  orders  with  the  courtesy  of  the  upper. 
GreviUe  earned  the  praise  by  his  reception  of  such  a 
reply ;  for  it 

'  greatly  pleased  the  Signer  Fulke ;  and  he  said,  You  do  me  a 
most  pleasing  service.  I  accept  your  offer,  and  would  fain 
settle  a  day,  when  you  will  be  opposed  by  x)ersons  who  per- 
chance will  not  fail  to  give  you  cause  to  display  your  forces. 
Wednesday  week  will  be  Ash  Wednesday,  and  you  will  be 
invited  with  many  gentlemen  and  learned  personages,  in  order 
that  after  meat  there  may  be  debate  on  sundry  noble  matters. 
I  promise  you,  said  the  Nolan,  that  I  will  not  fail  to  be  there 
at  the  hour,  yea,  and  whenever  a  like  occasion  presents  it- 
self. •  .  .  But  I  pray  you  not  to  make  me  come  before  persons 
who  are  ignoble  and  miscreate  and  of  little  understanding  in 
such  speculations.  .  .  .  The  Signer  Fulke  replied  that  he  need 
not  doubt,  for  those  that  he  proposed  to  have  would  be  men 
of  the  best  learning  and  behaviour.* 

This  was  indeed  good  manners,  and  the  supper  is  arranged. 
But  Ash  Wednesday  comes,  and  sunset ;  and  neither  boat 
nor  horse  nor  equipage  is  sent  by  the  host  to  carry  Bruno 
through  the  lampless  mire  of  London.  It  is  an  insult ;  and 
he  departs  to  spend  his  time  with  some  Italian  friends. 
Returning  late,  he  finds  two  messengers,  probably  the 
same  as  before,  awaiting  him.  One  of  these,  John  Florio, 
already  domesticated  in  England,  and  afterwards  to  be 
the  client  of  Shakespeare*s  friend,  Southampton,  and  to 
make  Montaigne  an  English  classic,  doubtless  served  for 
interpreter ;  for  Bruno  scorned  to  learn  more  than  a  few 
words  of  English.    All  Englishmen  of  rank,  he  says, 

'  know  that  their  own  tongue  is  only  used  in  their  own  island, 
and  would  think  themselves  barbarians  if  they  could  not  speak 
in  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian.* 

The  other  companion  is  the  Welsh  physician,  Matthew 
Gwynne,  who  had  disputed  on  astrology  and  lectured  on 
music  at  Oxford,  and  was  further  a  maker  of  Latin  plays. 
They  teU  Bruno  that  a  company  of   knights,  gentiy, 
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and  doctors  are  waiting  supper  for  him,  and  will  by  no 
means  miss  him.  With  a  show  of  bitterness  he  consents 
but  only  in  order  to  give  them  a  lesson  in  courtesy. 

The  route  then  taken  by  the  three  can  partly  be  fol- 
lowed. Gbeville  cannot  have  been  at  his  mansion,  Brook 
House,  in  Brook  Street,  Holbom,  but  was  probably 
lodged  in  or  near  Whitehall.  Eight  years  later  Bruno, 
questioned  by  the  Holy  Office,  said  that  the  debate  of  *  La 
Cena*  occurred  in  the  French  embassy,  and  was  attended 
by  certain  physicians.  He  cannot  well  have  forgotten. 
Either  there  was  another  occasion,  or  it  seemed  well  to 
have  aired  the  alleged  heresy  under  the  roof  of  an  un- 
impeachable Catholic.  In  *La  Cena'  a  curious  journey 
is  described.  It  was  the  statelier  as  well  as  easier  way  to 
go  to  Westminster  by  water.  But,  on  quitting  Butcher 
Row,  instead  of  descending  from  St  Clement's  to  the 
Temple  Stairs,  the  travellers  for  some  reason  turn 
eastward  first,  and  get  to  Dorset  Stairs,  leading  down 
from  Dorset  House,  the  abode  of  Lord  Buckhurst,  the 
poet  of  the  *  Induction '  and  Elizabeth's  trusted  councillor. 
Here  they  hail  a  boat ;  and  what  follows  is  like  a  sudden 
interlude  from  Chapman's  or  Porter's  comedy,  save  that 
instead  of  the  British  joy  in  farce  and  blows  we  feel  the 
fierce  nerves  and  quick  intolerant  senses  of  Italy. 

'  There  we  shouted  and  called  oares^  id  eat  gondolieri ;  and 
stayed  a  long  time,  in  which  we  could  easily  have  got  to  our 
appointed  place  by  land,  and  have  done  some  small  business 
withal.  At  length,  from  afar  off,  two  boatmen  answered,  and 
right  slowly  they  came  to  shoreward  as  though  to  put  in; 
and  then,  after  much  question  and  answer  about  the  where, 
and  the  when,  and  the  why,  and  the  how,  and  the  how  much, 
they  brought  up  their  bows  to  the  lowest  step  of  the  stairs. 
And  lo,  there  were  two,  and  one  of  them,  who  looked  like  the 
ancient  mariner  of  the  realm  of  Tartarus,  put  out  a  hand  to 
the  Nolan ;  and  the  other,  who  I  think  was  his  son,  though  he 
was  a  man  of  some  sixty-five  years,  received  the  rest  of  us.' 

The  boat  creaked  and  leaked,  accepit  rimoaa  pcUudem^ 
and  might  *  safely  rival  Noah's  ark  in  age,  for  it  seemed  a 
relic  of  the  Flood.'  In  this  rotten  craft  they  go  painfully 
forward,  the  two  Italians  singing,  and  Florio  doing  it 
'  as  though  thinking  of  his  loves.'  The  boat  seems  to  be 
made  of  lead;  and  at  length  the  boatmen,  instead  of 
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hurrying,  turn  into  shore,  and  this  when  they  have  not 
gone  a  third  of  the  way,  being  only  just  beyond  'the 
place  that  is  called  the  Temple.*  They  will  go  no  farther, 
for  hereabouts  they  Uve.  After  vain  entreaties  the  pas- 
sengers pay  the  fare,  and  land,  it  would  seem  somewhere 
about  the  Temple  Stairs,  not  in  comfort.  They  plunge, 
perforce,  through  a  terrible  tenebroao  Avemo  of  low-tide 
Thames  mud, 

'  one  of  them  hissing  with  fury,  another  whispering,  another 
snorting  with  his  lips,  or  throwing  a  sigh  and  stopping  a  little, 
or  cursing  under  his  breath.' 

At  last,  after  reaching  shore,  they  come  to  a  slough  with  a 
dry  narrow  margm  or  side-kkne,  and  thence  somehow  make 
their  way  up  towards  the  Strand.  And  behold,  they  find 
themselves  some  twenty  steps  from  Bruno's  house,  back 
near  Temple  Bar.  They  debate  whether  to  go  on ;  and, 
though  they  have  been  maltreated,  they  prefer  to  conquer 
by  courtesy,  and  not  to  baulk  the  hopes  of  so  many 
knights  and  noble  personages.  Moreover,  Bruno  is  ever 
anxious  to  *  learn  men's  natures,  to  see  manners,  and,  if 
it  might  be,  to  acquaint  himself  with  some  novel  truth.' 

They  go  forward,  and  the  adventures  begin  again, 
though  the  route  becomes  less  traceable.  Near  Hhe 
pyramid  by  the  mansion  where  three  roads  meet,'  per- 
haps Charing  Cross,  Bruno  is  mobbed,  and  is  thankful 
(answering  Tanchi^  maester — *  thank  ye,  master ')  because 
he  is  merely  hustled,  and  does  not  receive  the  sharp- 
pointed  boss  of  the  ruffian's  buckler.  This  gives  occasion 
for  a  tirade  against  the  manners  of  the  English  populace, 
which  is  a  mere  sink  in  Bruno's  eyes,  and  the  most  raw 
and  barbarous  ever  bom  upon  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
The  scene  is  convincing,  and  we  feel  the  hot  breath  and 
clamour  of  Elizabethan  London  at  nightf alL 

*  The  artisans  and  shopf oik,  who  know  you  in  some  fashion 
to  be  a  foreigner,  snicker  and  laugh  and  grin  and  mouth  at 
you,  and  caU  you  in  their  own  tongue  dog,  traitor,  and 
stranger,  which  with  them  is  a  most  injurious  name,  qualify- 
ing its  object  to  receive  every  wrong  in  the  world,  be  he  young: 
or  old,  in  civic  dress  or  armed,  noble  or  gentle.  And  now,  if 
by  evil  chance  you  take  occasion  to  touch  one  of  them,  or  lay 
hand  to  your  arms,  lo,  in  a  moment  you  will  see  snourself ,  for 
the  whole  street's  length,  in  the  midst  of  a  host  that  has 
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sprung  up'quicker  than  the  men-at-arms^  in  the  fiction  of  the 
poets,  sprang  from  the  teeth  sown  by  Jason.  They  seem  to 
come  out  of  the  earth,  but  in  truth  they  issue  from  the  shops, 
and  give  you  a  most  lordly  and  noble  view  of  a  forest  of  sticks, 
long  poles,  halberds,  partisans,  and  rusty  pitchforks;  and 
these  things,  though  ^e  sbveriigti  .has  given  them  for  the 
best  of  uses,  they  haFve  eVer^ready  f or  this-  and  like  occasions. 
So  you  will  see  them  bome  aipon  y6u  with  a  i:feasant  fury, 
without  looking  where,  or  how,  ot^  why,  or  upon  whom,  and 
none  of  them  thinking  of  any  other  \  every  one  dischargix^ 
the  natural  despite  he  hath  against  the  foreigner ;  and*  if  he 
is  not  stayed  by  the  heels  of  the  rest  who  are  ctf  trying  .out  a 
like  intent^  you  will  find  hinx  taking  the  measure  of  your 
doublet  with  his  own  hand  or  his  own  rod^  and,  if  ypuare-  not 
wary,  hammering  your  hat  upon  your  head  withal/ 

>  .  *  *  * 

After  such  adventures  they  reach  ^revUte's  door, 

'The  various  i>eople  and  servants  in  Ito  hall,  without 
giving  way,  or  bowing  the  head,  or  making' any  reveionoe, 
and  showing  scorn  by  their  gesture,  did  us  the  favour  to  point 
us  to  the  right  door*  We  go  in  and  upstairs,  and  find  that» 
after  waiting  for  us  long,  they  had  sat  down  .to  table  in 
despair; 

This  behaviour  of  the  great  man's  retinue  leads  to  a 
curious  and  acute  digression  on  the  various  classes  of 
English  dependents — gentlemen's  needy  gentlemen  who 
wear  a  badge,  bankrupt  merchants,  runaway  sailors,  and 
rogues,  who  all  enter  service.  Then  the  supper-party  is 
described  in  the  same  vivid,  excited,  rather  distorted  way. 
What  eyes,  what  a  memory,  what  a  passion  of  learned 
hatred  are  needed  for  a  picture  like  this  of  the  Oxford 
doctor !  It  might  be  drawn  by  an  exasperated  candidate 
of  his  examiner  in  the  schools : — 

*  With  an  emphatic  visage — like  that  wherewith  Divom 
pater  is  described  in  the '  Metamorphoses '  as  sitting  in  the  midst 
of  the  council  of  the  gods,  to  fulminate  that  harsh  judgment 
against  the  profane  Lycaon — after  looking  at  his  golden  neck- 
lace— torqtiem  auream^  aureum  tnonile — ^and  then,  having 
glanced  at  the  breast  of  the  Nolan,  where  he  might  rather 
have  missed  a  button,  he  sat  up,  took  his  arms  off  the  table, 
shook  his  shoulders  a  little,  snorted  somewhat  with  his  mouth, 
set  his  velvet  cap  straight  on  his  head,  twirled  his  moustache , 
put  his  perf tuned  visage  into  gear,  arched  his  Ix^ws,  expanded 
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his  nostrils,  glanced  behind  him  and  adjusted  himself,  and 
leaned  his  left  hand  on  his  left  side.' 

The  two  doctors,  called  here  Torquato  and  Nnndinio, 
sat  on  each  side  of  an  unnamed  knight  who  took  the 
head  of  the  table.  Horio,  after  some  polite  parleying, 
sat  at  the  f  oot»  with  Greville  on  his  right  and  Bruno  on 
his  left.  Contemporary  portraits  help  the  sharp  outiiine 
of  the  scene.  Bruno,  spare,  short,  with  a  wide  persistent 
gaze  and  endless  vitcJity,  probably  not  yet  bearded,  care- 
less of  dress  and  copious  of  words ;  Greville,  with  smallish 
dear-modelled  features,  high-bred,  dignified,  and  dressed 
like  a  courtier,  with,  as  we  may  imagine,  a  halting,  fas- 
tidious utterance ;  Florio,  another  dark  Italian  face,  full 
of  cheerful  affectations  of  speech ;  the  cavalier,  possibly 
Sidney,  with  more  distinction  than  beauty;  the  excited 
rampant  doctors;  the  Latin  shouting  and  arguing  over 
diagrams,  the  plulosophers  crying  out  while  the  gentle- 
men keep  their  heads ;  the  ceremony,  so  disgusting  to 
Bruno,  of  passing  round  the  loving-cup ;  the  break-up  of 
the  party  in  confusion;  the  doctors  departing  without 
salutation,  having  been  easily  silenced  and  refuted ;  and 
all  this  about  the  motion  of  the  earth : — surely  few  scenes 
of ^  that  period  in  England  have  been  rescued  for  us  so 
clearly  from  the  darkness  of  time  I  The  conclusion  is  in 
keeping.  The  entertainers,  still  unperturbed,  beg  Bruno 
not  to  be  vexed  with  the  doctors,  but  to  pity  the  poverty 
of  the  land,  which  has  been  *  widowed  of  all  good  litera- 
ture so  far  as  touches  philosophy  and  mathematics.' 
Then,  after  courtesies,  Bruno  returns  in  the  dark  *  with- 
out coming  on  any  of  those  butting  and  kicking  beasts 
which  had  molested  our  advance.' 

V  The  years  1584  and  1585  were  the  most  fruitful  of 
Bruno's  life.  In  the  leisure  and  shelter  of  the  embassy 
he  wrote  the  five  or  six  Italian  dialogues  which  show  the 
full  compass  of  his  style  and  the  early  maturity  of  his 
philosophy.  Apart  from  the  Latin  poems  subsequently 
published,  they  contain  almost  every  seminal  thought 
which  Bruno  yielded  for  posterity.  It  is  wholly  certain, 
too,  that  they  were  issued  from  a  British  press,  though 
*  La  Cena '  mentions  no  place  at  aU,  while  the  others  bear 
the  imprint  of  Venice  or-  Paris.  Long  after,  at  his  trial, 
Bruno  explained  that  all  the  books  dated  from  Venice,  and 
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practically  all  dated  from  Paris  or  elsewhere,  were  really 
printed  in  England,  the  publisher  supposing  that  a  foreign 
imprint  would  increase  the  English  sales.  It  may  not 
have  been  easy  to  find  a  publisher,  for  works  which 
Angk^n  ftnd  Bomanist  would  alike.,  xepudiate.  A  tra- 
dition of  some  age,  found  in  a  note  of  Thomas  Baker 
the  antiquary,  steadily  asserts  that  Bruno  applied  to 
one  of  the  most  courageous  and  lettered  printers  in  Lon- 
don, Thomas  YautroUier,  a  learned  Huguenot,  who  had 
already  been  checked  and  fined  for  producing  Lutheran 
pamphlets,  and  who  fied  to  Scotland  (where  he  introduced 
a  new  era  in  printing)  because,  according  to  Baker,  he  had 
been  printer  to  Bruno.    Thft  whnl^^rftJH^'^^  i°  ^^rhtfi?? ; 

Jfortts^Italii«\  bpoks^  though  ftU  from  the.same  London 
press,  bear,  according  to  a  recent  expert  opinion,  no 

^resemblance  in  type  or  decorations  to  Yautrollier's  issues. 
Who  prinf:edjfchem  is  TffikflPWn. 

lus,  when  England  was  barren  of  philosophy,  at  least 
ten  years  before  Hooker's  treatise  and  twenty  before  the 
'  Advancement  of  Learning,'  the  Italian  refugee  had  pro- 
bably printed  in  London  the  dialogues  he  had  written 
within  a  bow-shot  of  Temple  Bar.  Each  of  them  shows 
his  temperament  colouring  a  different  problem.  *  De  la 
Causa,  Principio  et  Uno,'  seeks  the  final,  single,  and 
divine  principle  of  things,  which  is  infused  into  all  matter. 
'De  rinfinito,  Universo,  e  Mondi'  refutes  the  current 
notion  of  the  physical  universe  as  bounded  by  fixed  walls 
or '  flaming  ramparts.'  In  the '  Spaccio  della  Bestia  Trion- 
f ante,'  with  its  parasitic  '  Cabala  del  Cavallo  Pegaseo,'  a 
fresher  code  of  human  excellence  is  propounded,  and  the 
current  social  ethics  revised.  In  *Degli  eroici  Purori'  the 
upward  quest  of  the  soul  for  illumination  is  portrayed. 
Bruno  wove  no  system,  but  passed  on  to  further  develop- 
ments in  his  Latin  poems,  which  expound  his  view  of  the 
monad,  or  constituent  unit  of  all  things  and  thoughts. 

In  the  Italian  books  there  is  endless  Yesuvian  reek 
and  fulmination.  There  is  little  trace  of  the  serenity 
which  crowns  the  conversation  of  the  Platonic  Socrates, 
though  there  is  some  of  his  subtlety.  There  is  plenty  of 
sardonic  declamation  and  noise;  and  the  speakers  who 
disagree  with  Bruno  are  too  soon,  and  with  too  little 
slyness,  made  foolish.  But  the  style,  so  various,  often  so 
high,  and  always  alive  and  never  satisfied,  animates  the 
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formal  metaphysics,  disguising,  even,  the  outline  of  the 
new  thoughts  to  wluch  it  gives  all  that  impetus.  One  of 
Bruno's  needs  is  to  seek  and  absorb  as  much  of  the  pic- 
turesque manifold  of  life  as  possible.  He  will  have  every- 
thing, before  he  feels  ready  to  seek  the  unity  which  bonds 
the  pageant  together.  And  his  other,  his'  co-equal  need, 
is  to  seek  for  that  unity  in  life  itself,  in  spirit,  ip  divinity, 
whose  omnipresence  he  guesses  and  vehemently  asserts 
rather  than  approaches  by  steps  of  proof.  The  dialogues 
quiver  with  this  play  of  two  intellectual  passions — ^so  real 
can  the  metaphysical  quest  of  *  finding  the  one  in  the 
many*  be  when  thus  taken  to  heart!  To  such  a  quest 
the  widening  of  knowledge  in  his  own  day,  and  the  cor- 
responding liberation  of  human  dreams  and  aspirations, 
gave  reality. 

We  now  return  to  the  narrative  of  his  life  in  London, 
which  is  often  wrongly  told. 

There  is  no  other  record  of  Bruno  visiting  Fulke 
Greville ;  nor  is  there  anything  certainly  to  show  that 
the  *  cavalier'  at  the  supper  was  Sidney.  There  is  no 
reason  why  Sidney  should  not  have  been  named,  if  present; 
but  Bruno  seldom  names  him  before  the  later  dedications 
-^those  of  the  *8paccio'  and  the  'Furori' — ^though  we 
then  learn  that  Sidney  had  been  among  his  first  English 
acquaintances.  A  passage  in  the  dedication  to  *  La  Cena  * 
may  be  given  in  full,  as  it  is  the  main  source  of  what 
must  be  called  the  Bruno  legend : — 

'What  is  the  drift  of  this  banquet,  this  supper?  Not 
merely  to  muse  on  the  disposition  of  the  noble  and  well- 
conditioned  Slgnor  Fulke  Greville,  in  whose  honoured  dwelling 
we  met ;  nor  on  the  honourable  bearing  of  those  most  courteous 
gentlemen  who  were  there  present  to  see  and  hear.  But  our 
desire  is  to  see  how  far  nature  can  go  in  compounding  two 
fantastic  bugbears,  dreams,  shadows,  and  quartan  agues  [these 
are  the  two  Oxford  doctors].  And  while  the  historic  sense  of 
this  matter  is  first  sifted  and  then  chewed  and  digested,  there 
are  drawn  out  aptly  by  the  way  certain  speculations,  some 
toi)ographical,  some  geographical,  or  rational,  or  moral,  or 
again  metaphysical,  or  mathematical,  or  nattural.' 

Thus  Bruno 'merely  says  in  his  rapid  way  that  all 
kinds  of  digressions  may  be  looked  for  in  his  dialogue ; 
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jud  on  this  remark  appears  to  regtJbh^«tiniflf»hoponrad 
SfiiSiflftu^f  j5./.club/_  or  .  periodical    gathering,  of  which      v/ - 
SidnfiXjLiJjCeviiie,  and  Bruno  were  the  leaders^  and  which   /^ 
.XQolLtP,  \  discuss/  as  it  is  usually  put,  ^  moral  and  philoso- 
phic^L.SpeculatiQns.*    This  notion  seems  to  be  traceable 
to  a  remark  by  Warton  in  a  note  upon  a  line  of  Pope. 
He  says  that  Sidney  was  '  in  a  secret  club  with '  Bruno 
in  1587  (iric).     Prosy  Zouch,  the  biographer  of  Sidney, 
added  the  vivid  detail  that  'philosophical  and   meta- 
physical subjects  of  a  nice  and  delicate  nature  were  there 
discussed,  and  the  doors  of  the  apartment  in  which  they 
^let  kept  shut.'     Later  writers  have  seized  the  hook, 
which  is  baited  by  the  authentic  records  of  the  secret 
'atheistical'  sittings    that  were    charged    first    against 
Marlowe  and  then  against  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.     There  is 
no  proof  of  the  *clubV  existence,  and  everything  dis- 
jSS.QflllgJ^I^J^eprjj^  .Sidjaey  was  the  last  i^      in  England 
.  to_ deal  in  philosophical  heresy.  ..There  is  nofc  ft  aign  of        ^   i 
his  knowing  Bruno's,  views,  or  pf  his  having  any  real      .     L  - 
-ixi-tei:Q§.t  J51  -high    metaphysic  .  or   freethinkers'    ethics. 
Nor  do  the  pensive  and  stoical  poems  of  Greville  re- 
semble anything  in  Bruno. 

An  allied  fiction  has  it  that  Bruno  was  well  known  in  \ 
London  society,  and  personally  acquainted — so  the  list    ) 
usually  runs — ^with  Dyer,  Spenser,  Bacon,  Temple  (the    / 
translator  of  Ramus),  and,  as  it  sometimes  added,  with        .    / 
Walsingham  and  Ldcester  also.     Of  t-l^ia  t^ere  is  no     ,-  / 
evidence  at  all.    To  the  first  four  of  these  he  never 
seems  to  aHude,  and  to  the  last  two,  only  as  illustrious 
men.  Almost  every  modem  authority,  except  Mr  Symonds 
in  his  *  History  of  the  Renaissance,'  and  Dr  H5ffding  in 
his  ^  History  of  Modem  Philosophy '  (a  work  which  con- 
tains the  best  short  account  of  Bruno  extant,  and  can  be 
read  with  pleasure  by  the  man  of  letters  as  well  as  the 
philosopher),  repeats  fVi^  ^^Tif/wTiHAH  f.rA^fliti^i^-    Various 
forms  of  it  may  be  found  in  many  excellent  books,  such 
as  the  late  Mr  Owen's  'Skeptics  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance,' in  Mr  Fox  Bourne's  'Sir  Philip  Sidney,'  in  Miss  \ 
Frith's  work  on  Bruno,  in  the  standard  biography  of  ! 
Berti,  and  especially  in  the  popular  Italian  accounts  of 
Bruno,  which  swarm  with  mistakes  about  England.  ^  To 
aysribe  anv  such  prominence  to  Bruno  is  precisely  to 
conceal  .th0uUQatLJ2urio.ua  problenouJif  his  life  in  England, 
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namely,  why  he  waa  igporecL  Before  touching  on  this 
point  we  may  enquire  what  more  he  really  tells  us,  and 
what  may  safely  be  inferred  from  it. 

In  the  dedication  of  the  'Spaccio*  there  is  ardent  praise 
of  Sidney,  of  his  wit  and  manners,  and  of  his  truly 
heroical  disposition  and  merits, '  shown  to  me  at  my  very 
first  arrival  in  the  British  isle ' ;  and  Bruno  adds  that  he 
would  not  turn  his  back  on  that  fair  and  fortunate  land 
before  saluting  Sidney  in  gratitude,  a  remark  which  points 
to  the  'Spaccio'  having  been  issued  shortly  before  his 
departure.  With  this  greeting  he  couples  another  to 
Greville, 

'  who  resembles  you  in  his  many  inward  and  outward  x)erf ec- 
tions,  being  allied  to  you  in  the  long  and  strait  friendship 
wherein  you  have  been  reared  and  grown  together;  and  as 
to  myself,  he  was  the  first  to  proffer  me  his  services  after  you, 
who  were  first ;  and  I  should  have  taken  and  he  accomplished 
them,  if  the  jealous  Erinnys  of  mean  and  malignant  persons 
had  not  sprinkled  its  arsenic  betwixt  him  and  me.' 

He  adds  that  some  unnamed  calumniator  had  estranged 
Greville,  yet  he  keeps  another  book  in  reserve  to  inscribe 
to  him.  This  promise  was  not  kept.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  calumny  was;  but  Bruno  was  often  both 
waspish  and  sensitive,  and  his  prefaces  run  oy^f  with 
complaints  of  being  misconstrued  and  defamed.  Perhaps, 
after  the  exhibition  in  'La  Cena,'  Greville  had  politely 
dropped  him.  In  *  De  la  Causa  *  he  represents  himself  as 
a  victim  of  general  hatred,  envy,  and  persecution,  and 
Castelnau  as  his  one  protector.  It  might  not  be  unfair 
to  think  that  he  is  really  angry  at  not  being  noticed. 
He  hints  also  at  another  side  of  his  experience.  Among 
his  troubles,  and  the  last  drop  in  his  cup,  was  a  *  mad, 
malicious,  and  discourteous  feminine  scorn.'  But  the 
'  Furori,'  perhaps  a  year  after,  opens  with  an  indifferent 
sonnet  to  the  'fair  and  delectable  nymphs  of  England,* 
and  ends  with  a  long  and  confused  lyrical  parable  in 
honour  of  those  ladies, '  the  graces  of  the  Thames,*  and 
their  queen.  Perhaps  the  nymphs  are  the  same  referred 
to  later  still  in  the  'De  Immenso,'  where  Bruno  likens 
himself  to  the  hairy  Pan  —  'setosum  quia  me  natura 
creavit' — ^well  enough,  if  we  think  of  his  large,  indis- 
criminate zest  for  life,  and  his  fierce  buoyancy  of  temper. 
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His  tone  is  like  that  of  Walt  Whitman ;  he  is  strenuous, 
he  says,  and  invincible,  and  male ;  and  if  he  is  reproached 
he  has  his  answer  ready  for  all  the  Narcissi — *  peramarunt 
xne  quoque  nymphsB.'  Such  an  attitude  may  help  to 
show  why  his  ethics  did  not  appeal  to  Spenser  or  Sidney, 
the  sons  and  singers  of  chivalry.  Of  chivalry  he  had 
little  enough.  Crossing  his  Platonic  strain,  and  at  last 
overpowering  it,  is  the  decisive,  positive  spirit  of  a 
Southerner.  Sidney  may  have  scrupled  to  admire  a 
tirade  in  the  *Furori'  which  Shakespeare  might  have 
been  glad  to  invent  for  one  of  his  ebullient  personages. 
Taxed  long  after  by  the  Inquisitors  concerning  his  attitude  \ 
to  women,  Bruno  gave  conventional  answers;  but  the  ]  yl 
passage  in  question  recalls  the  tone  of  his  early,  rampant  /  ^^ 
comedy,  *  The  Candle-holder ' : —  ^ 

*  What  ?  Am  I,  x)erchance,  a  foe  of  generation  ?  Do  I  hate 
the  sun  ?  Am  I  vexed  that  I  and  others  have  been  put  into 
the  world  ?  Am  I  the  one  to  bar  the  holy  institute  of  nature  ? 
God  forbid.  ...  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  cold,  and  doubt  if 
the  snows  of  Caucasus  or  Riphteus  could  allay  my  heat. 
What  then  do  I  conclude?  This,  O  eminent  knight,  that  we 
should  render  imto  CaBsar  the  things  that  are  Cessar's,  and 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's.  I  mean  that  women 
should  be  loved  and  honoured — ^as  women  should  be.' 

Bruno  had  also  to  own  to  the  Inquisition  that  he  had  ^ 
been  guilty  of  praising  heretical  sovereigns.  But  he 
pleaded  that  he  had  praised  them,  not  as  heretics,  but  for 
their  moral  virtues.  He  admits  his  error  in  applying  the 
classical  adjective  diva  to  Elizabeth.  '  But  I  was  all  the 
readier  so  to  call  her,  because  she  knew  me,  as  I  went 
constantly  with  the  ambassador  to  court.'  This  is  his 
only  reference  to  his  personal  knowledge  of  the  queen. 
But  in  *  De  la  Causa '  he  falls  into  the  strain  of  high  but 
not  absurd  fancy  familiar  in  Spenser  and  Drayton.  He 
does  not  merely  dole  out  the  requisite  compliment;  he 
had  stayed  long  enough  to  catch  the  rising  tone  of 
patriotic  hope  and  triumph. 

*With  the  glory  of  her  eyes,  for  twenty-five  years  and 
more^  she  has  pacified  the  great  ocean,  who  with  perpetual 
ebb  and  flow  quietly  receives  into  his  bosom  his  beloved 
Thames;  and  he  without  fear  and  annoy  goed  on  gay  and 
aecure,  creeping  to  and  fro  along  the  grassy  shores.^ 
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The  *  rocks  unscaleable  and  roaring  waters  *  of  England 
stayed  in  Bruno*s  memory.  Part  of  his  Lucretian  poem, 
*De  Immenso,'  must  have  been  written  here;  and  we 
seem  to  trace  him  staying  on  the  south  coast.  He  argues 
that  the  eye  is  deceived  by  the  seeming  nearness  to  one 
another  of  the  fixed  stars,  as  conipared  with  the  distance 
of  the  planets,  *  just  as  a  comer  ot  this  house  seems,  from 
the  height  of  Calais,  to  be  farther  from  the  other  comer 
than  one  distant  end  of  Britain  from  another.*  Later  in 
the  same  work,  which  was  printed  in  1591,  we  catch  a 
far-off  echo  of  the  journeys  of  Drake,  and  a  kind  of 
naturalised  pride  in  the  English  fleet,  which  represents 
so  much  toil,  and  so  much  of  *  nimis  imperterrita  virtus,* 
triumphant  over  obstacles,  yet  bringing  sometimes,  he 
adds,  the  pests  and  maladies  of  other  landfl.  It  j^K  }^ 
I  .tk^.«tote  .suiDjnPX  of.  1585  that  Bruno  left  Enji^land  f or 
/  good.     There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  slanders 

<**  <*  '  .-^      r-rni.t 

about  which  he  is  eloquent  shortened  his  stay. .  It  .ended 
natiurally  with  that  of  the  ambassador,  who  took  hinT 
pack  to  the  Fi*ench  court.  He  resumed  his  wanderings, 
which  ceased  fourteen  years  later,  in  February  1600,  in 
his  martyrdom  on  the  Campo  di  Flora ;  not  dust  unto 
dust,  but  flame  unto  flame — a  death  of  which  any  thinker 
might  be  jealous. 


"T' 


^  Every  mention  of ^  Bruno's  life  in  England  comes  from 
himself,  ftnd  no  allusion  to  his  name  haa,iyerbeen  irac^. 
I  sofaras^we know,  in  the^ English  writings  of  )^ gixtaentl 

^^pturvT  Neitfiar  SidPfiy  JIO2L0raYiJlQ .  ^C^ksUSL^ini.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  phrase  *  sweet  enemy,'  which 
comes  in  Bruno's  sonnets  in  the  '  Furori,'  and  in  a  famous 
phrase  of  Sidney,  is  a  recollection ;  but  it  is  simply  one 
of  the  paradoxical  felicities,  like  Romeo's  *  cold  fire,  sick 
health,'  which  swarm  in  the  verse  of  the  time.  Bruno's 
books  were  not  reprinted  for  two  centuries  in  the  original, 
and  became  disregarded  rarities.  The  other  great  Italians 
were  freely  translated ;  Vautrollier  himself  issued  Fenton's 
version  of  Guicciardini.  Tasso,  as  well  as  Ariosto,  Uas- 
'tigUone,  and  many  lesser  men,  were  familiar  in  English. 
There  are  constant  allusions  to  the  presence,  or  signs  of 
the  influence,  of  other  visitors  from  Italy,  as  Mr  Einstein 
weU  shows  in  his  recent  work  on  '  The  Italian  Benaissance 
in  England.'    But  not  a  line  of  Bruno's  appears  to  have 
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been  quoted  or  even  allnded  to  as  his  until  the  davs  of  the 


Lould  serve  to  banish 
thejfancy  that  he  was  a  recognised  focus  o£  thought  and 
culture  in  London,  or  that  he  left  a  deep  imprint  on  the 
English  mind.    As  Dr  Hoffding  puts  it, 

'There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  there  was  any  real 
comprehension  of  his  views,  even  in  small  and  select  circles ; 
at  any  rate  no  trace  of  it  can  be  pointed  out.  .  .  .  Philoso- 
phical interest  in  England  ran  in  quite  another  direction  from 
that  taken  by  Bruno,  both  then  and  in  the  following  age.* 

We  may,  however,  ask  more  exactly,  not  only  why  so 
keen  and  rare  a  spirit  was  neglected,  but  whether  the   y 
neglect  was  total  after  alL    There  was  so  much  *  celestial 
thieving '  among,  the_E^zabethans— Spenser  seized  whole^ 
stamag  of  T'asso  silently — that  it  would  be  rash  ta  deny 
^fiiif.h  a  likftlihood. 

Bruno's  system  never  reached  cohesion ;  his  style  was 
foreign  to  that  of  all  contemporary  English  prose,  the 
nearest  analogue,  strange  as  it  sounds,  being  that  of 
Thomas  Nash.  FiH  ^ftnfty  A-r^  ttiiapirtinTi  were  not  very 
endearing,  and  he  may  have  seemed  to  the  superficial  a 
bundle  of  pretensions  and  fanta^sies.  He  did  not  speak 
Englisb.  But  the  causes  of  his  being  generally  forgotten 
li^y  deeper.  On  one  8idQjbL^-WflajwtvVej;y.origgMJ :  much 
of  his  Flatonism,  for  instance,  was  part  of  the  common 
stock  of  the  Benaissance. .   On  another  side  he  was  nmch 

W  ftrgUlflil  ftnff  p^^r^"*^''^  ^^  ^  undectttood  by  any  of  his 
hosts.  During  his  actual,  stay  there,  was  little  true  philo- 
sophicaji  life  in  England ;  and  the  rise  of  Hooker  or  Bacon 
could  only  deepen  the  oblivion  which  had  overtaken  the 
strange,  vehement  visitor,  so  soon  become  a  rumour.  Jf 
anywhere  it  is  among  the  poets  that  we  must  seek  his 
influence.  Had  he  any  upon  Shakespeare,  or  upon 
Spenser  ? 

In  1585,  when  Bruno  left  London,  Shcdcespeare  is  not 
known  to  have  reached  it*  Florio,  we  saw,  had  met 
Bruno ;  and  both  he  and  Shakespeare  became  clients  or 
friends  of  Southampton.  Florio  translated  Montaigne, 
and  somehow  Shakespeare  read  Montaigne.  Th^^jft  the 
sole  personal  channel  through  which  we  know  definitely 
that'Shakespeare  might  have  heard,  of  Bruno.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Italian  dialogues. is  much  hardex:  than  that 
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of  Cinthio  or  the  other  tale-tellers  whom  Shakespeare 
may  have  read  m  the  originaL  Still  various  scholars  have 
insisted  on  finding  Bruno's  thoughts  in  *  Hamlet  *  or  the 
Sonnets,  though  all  such  attempts  have  brought  mis- 
fortune. The  philosophical  ideas  which  recur  in  Shake- 
speare— ^not  as  a  doctrine  but  as  an  intermittent  motif  (if 
we  seek  for  more  we  are  led  as  by  Ariel's  music  into  many 
traps  and  pools) — are  usually  incompatible  with  those  of 
Bruno.  Dr  Beyersdorff  of  Oldenburg  proved  this  in  detail 
in  1889 ;  and  everything  confirms  his  sceptical  treatment 
of  two  laborious  Germans.  Tschischwits  and  KQimsu  .who 
were  not  content  till  they  had  found  many  parallels  be- 
'tween  the  two  authors.  Bruno  would  have  said  that  even 
Alexander'is  dust  had  its  share  of  the  anivia  mundi^  despite 
the  *  progress  of  a  king  through  the  guts  of  a  beggar.* 
Hamlet  refers  purely  to  physical  change,  and  no  one  could 
see  any  afSnity  to  Bruno's  theory  who  did  not  confound 
his  pantheism  with  atomic  materialism.  (Hamlet,  too, 
could  *'  count  himself  a  king  of  infinite  space,'  without  his 
creator  being  driven  to  the  '  De  1'  Infinito '  for  the  idea^ 
.^feakfiSPfiare,  in  .fnrir  shows,  no  .sign.,Qlj^ui];dnjg[.^tib^^ 
^  astronomy,  which  Bruno  helped  to  subvert, .  His  imagery 
is  firmly  tied  to  the  orbs  and  spheres,  even  as  his  sun 
'  rises  on  the  earth.'  It  is  their  music  that  is  hear^ulring 
by  Lorenzo,  it  is  their  predominance  over  human  fates 
that  is  doubted  by  Edgar.  There  is  no  sign  of  Bruno's 
daring  burglary  through  the  legendary  outer  sphere,  in 
which  the  fixed  stars  are  *  pegged,  panelled,  and  plastered ' 
as  in  a  kind  of  cupola.  Bruno's  conception,  which  acts  on 
his  fancy  like  a  drug  extending  the  appcurent  range  of 
vision,  is  that  of  endless  room  for  innumerable  worlds,  in 
one  of  which  the  sun  is  central ;  and  it  was  not  used  by 
our  poets  till  long  afterwards. 

It  is  hardly  fantastic  to  say  that  we  know  Shakespeare 
all  the  better  if  we  see  that  he  is  not,  after  aU,  at  the 
centre  of  the  new  philosophy,  any  more  than  the  earth, 
with  all  its  riches,  tempests,  and  entertainments,  of  which 
he  is  the  master  and  presenter,  is  at  the  centre  of  the 
new  bflRVfiTiQ.  Tn  thu^  ff^ffglfi  JDiSfP^rM  phya^^r  *  tibe  pro- 
phetic  soul  of  the  wide  ly^^^ldi'  thftfP  njigbti  ffSPf?  ^  prinn^^ 
at  Bruno  s  pantheism.  But  pantheism  was  not  peculiar 
at  this  epoch  to  Bruno  ;  and,  moreover,  Shakespeare  does 
not  elsewhere  seem  to  speak  of  pantheism  or  monism. 
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One  sceptical  phrase  of  Hamlet,  *  There  is  nothing  good 
or  had  but  thinking  makes  it  so/  is  far  more  likely,  as 
Dr  Brandes  has  shown  in  his  work  on  Shakespeare,  to  be 
an  echo  of  Montaigne  than  of  Bruno.  Again,  the  '  shadow  * 
and  'substance*  in  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  have  been 
compared  with  Bruno's  '  Umbras  Idearum ' ;  but  the  usage 
is  not  quite  the  same.  Add  to  this  that  no  contrast  or 
criticism  of  the  current  religions  is  to  be  surely  traced  in 
Shakespeare,  while  it  was  Bruno's  task  to  deride  many  of 
the  doctrines  common  to  the  old  faith  and  the  new.  What 
a  quicksand  the  study  of  verbal  parallels  may  be,  is  shown 
in  those  who  compare  the  allusion  in  *  Hamlet '  to  an  ex- 
ternal providence,  or  the  *  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,' 
with  Bruno's  profoundly  pantheistic  sentence,  that  *we 
have  a  divinity  dose  to  us,  nay,  it  is  more  within  us  than 
we  are  within  ourselves.' 

It  would   be  juatoral  Jio^Jieok. for  soma  intoUoetual 
contact'  between  Bruno  aad  ^J9|ytenflfirt  who  drank  far 

"more  deiaply  than  Shakesi>eare  of  Italian  thought  and 
poetry.  Both  of  them  drew  from  the  same  sources  of 
neo-Platonism--*-partly  from  Plato  himself,  or  Plotinus, 

^^Imflhdfelxninediately  from  the  recognised  expositions 
by  Ficino,  Pico,  and  BenivienL  From  Pico,  for  instance, 
could  be  learned  the  several  stages,  each  more  disinterested 
than  the  last,  by  which  the  soul  rises  to  the  apprehension 
of  a  beauty  divine  and  absolute.  By  the  others  the  con- 
trast of  vulgar  and  Platonic  love  was  developed  in  a  way 
that  is  familiar  through  the  '  Four  Hymns '  and  *  Comus.' 
There  are  passages  in  Bruno  to  match  anything  in  those 
T>oems,  but  we  must  not  ixitst  that  ^Bruno  wiis  the  creditor 
of  the  English  poetsr^ 

*  Love  is  not  a  ravishment  by  the  snares  of  bestial  affection, 
bound  imder  the  laws  of  an  unworthy  destiny ;  but  it  is  a 
rational  impulse,  which  follows  on  the  intellectual  apprehen- 
sion of  the  Grood  and  Fair,  which  are  known  to  it,  and  whereto 
it  would  fain  conform  itself ;  so  that  it  comes  to  be  kindled  by 
their  light  and  nobleness — comes  to  be  invested  with  a  quality 
that  makes  it  seem  worthy  and  noble.  ...  It  does  not  go 
stumbling  and  dashing  now  into  one  ditch,  now  another, 
or  ui)on  a  rock,  as  though  drunken  with  Circe's  cups ;  nor 
does  it  change  from  aspect  to  aspect  like  a  vagrant  Proteus ; 
but  it  conquers  and  contnds  the  monsters  of  terror  without 
any  jar  to>  harmony.  The. affection  that  is  well-conditioned 
Vol.  IW.—No.  992.  2  M 
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loves  bodies  and  bodUy  beauty  as  a  token  of  the  beauty  of  the 
spirit.  Nay,  what  enamours  us  in  the  body  is  a  certain 
spiritual  quality  which  we  see  therein  and  call  beauty.' 

Bruno  makes  as  much  of  Platonism  as  any  EngUsh- 
man  of  his  century.  Of  the  happiness  of  mystical  attain- 
ment he  uses  much  the  same  words  as  Spenser  makes  his 
tempter,  Despair,  use  of  the  mere  quiet  of  death  : 

There  is  the  fruit  of  toilsome  virtuei  there  is  joy,  there 
the  river  of  delights  .  .  .  there  is  the  term  of  tempestuous 
labours,  there  peace  and  rest,  thei*e  quiet  undisturbed.* 

The  Darallel  la  drwil^1ft«fli  juyjiin  ATI  ii^u»i#lftiif..  And  the 
turn  which  Bruno  gave  his  Platonism  removes  it  far  from 
that  of  Spenser  or  of  our  later  Cambridge  divines^  It  was 
a  single  affluent  of  bis  monism  or  pantheism,  which  was 
so  far  beyond  his  own  age  that  it  waited  for  development 
by  Spinoza  and  Leibnitz.  But  there  are  other  elements 
in  his  thought  which  it  seems  less  hazardous  to  discover 
working  upon  Spenser. 

We  do  not  know  if  it  has  yet  been  noticed  as  a 
possibility  that  Spenser  read  Bruno's  strangest  and  best- 
hated  book,  the  ^.Spacdo,*  which  has  a  •fitful  history  in 
English  literatureiStSrwards.  It  eioon  passed  out  of 
knowledge  or  was  misknown.  j^Scioppius,  whose  virulent 
letter  is  our  chief  authority  Tor  Bruno*8  martyrdom, 
thought  that  the  *  Triumphant  Beast*  was  the  Pope?^ 
Leibnitz,  despite  his  vast  reading,  never  seems  to  have 
actually  handled  the  book,  and  confused  the  word  spacciOf 
despatch  or  rout,  with  apecchio^  a  mirror.  Even  now  the 
work  is  often  ill  understood,  owing  to  the  cumber  and 
diffuseness  of  the  allegory,  ^t  shows  in  a  parable  Bruno'ii 
vision  of  a  new  society  on^earth,  which  is  preceded  by 
a  great,  vague  catastrophe.  The  reigning  vices  and 
cowardices  are  superseded  by  justice  and  truth.  This 
new  earth  Bruno's  ironic  fable  shows  under  the  guise  of 
a  new  heaven.  J  The  scene  is  the  pagan  Olympus.  Jove 
feels  old,  cannot  descend  any  more  to  earth  to  misbehave 
in  bestiid  disguises,  and  dreads  to  suffer  from  the  universal 
law  of  change.  Perhaps  he  may  die  into  something  which 
has  no  memory  of  Jove.  Like  a  man,  he  prays  to  Fate» 
while  knowing  that  it  cannot  alter,  and  resolves  on  a 
reformation  which  shall  begin  with  others.  The  god 
turns  pious,  rebuffs  Ganymede>  and  taunts  Venus  with 
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the  physical  omens  of  the  dowager  oondition.  On  the 
anniversary  of  the  fall  of  the  giants  he  assembles  the 
gods,  who  are  to  show  repentance  by  instituting  a  wholly 
fresh  chart  of  the  firmament.  In  the  sequel  there  is 
every  kind  of  guerilla  warfare  offtinst  Jewish  and  an- 
thropomorphic theology ;  but  the  chief  aim  is  to  construct 
a  new  idearof  human  etliics.  The  old  stars  and  constel- 
lations merely  blaze  out  the  rapine  and  amours  of  the 
gods.  The  ngn  of  Hercules  is  a  witness  of  Jove's  adultery, 
and  the  sky  is  thus  filled  with  symbols  of  squalid  vices, 
moral  and  intellectual.  (  Altogether,  these  make  up  '  the 
Triumphant  Beast '  who  has  to  be  despatched,/  Jove  goes 
steadily  through  the  work  of  degrading  each  of  them  and 
promoting  its  contrasted  excellence. 

The  etibical  ideal  that  results  is  one  of  the  most  signifi* 
cant  produced  by  the  Renaissance,  and  is  a  corrective  to 
that  set  forth  in  the  *  Faerie  Queene.'    It  is  one  of  noble 
daring,  magnanimous  free-thinking,  and  frank  respect 
for  human  needs  and  passions.    It  may  be  called  natur- 
alistic, while  Spenser*8  is  medieval  and  chivalrous.  Bruno's 
exposition,  though  his  fable  is  confused  and  crowded,  is 
instinct  with  that  sense  of  the  infinite  which  is  his  birth- 
right, and  intimates  much  that  we  are  still  trying  to 
express.    The  cardinal  virtues  are  Truth,  *  the  purest  and 
divinest  of  things,  nay  their  essential  purity  and  divinity, 
which  is  not  stirred  by  violence,  marred  by  age,  wrinkled 
by  time,  or  veiled  by  darkness';  Wisdom,  with  the  various 
sciences  in  her  train ;  high  Prudence,  her  mundane  coun- 
terpart; Law  and  Justice;  Courage,  which  is  described 
in  Aristotelicm  manner  as  midway  between  the  extremes 
of  Weakness  and  Meanness  on  one  side,  and  Insolence 
and  Savagery  on  the  other;  Indignation  which  is  just 
and  well  regulated ;  Love  of  the  Commonweal,  and  many 
more.    Sometimes  the  turn   given  is  quaint.    The  de- 
thronement of   Cruelty  suggests  a  tirade  against    the 
hunting  of  game — a  pursuit  only  worthy  of  butchers,  and 
fit  to  be  banished  to  England  or  at  least  to  Corsica.    The 
sign  of  the  Cup  must  disappear  and  be  given  to  the  chief 
tippler  produced  by  high  or  low  Gtermany,  where  Gluttony 
is  *  renowned  among  the  heroic  virtues,  and  Drunkenness 
among  the  heavenly  attributes.'    This  ancestral  foible  of 
the  North  had  been  taxed  for  centuries ;  yet  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  a  Oerman  pedant  tracing  a  debt  to  Bruno 
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in  Hamlet's  allusion  to  the  *  heavy-headed  revel '  of  the 
Danes.  As  a  whole,  Bruno's  ethics,  while  not  systematised, 
rank  as  high,  clear,  and  prophetic,  though  he  has  no  under* 
standing  of  the  Christian  virtues. 

Tn   anitft  nf    fhia  fligArAn#»A  nf  anirit  -uta   afill  gAAiYi    to 

gHd  AA^gfihat  of  Bruno  in  Spenser's  vexie.  The  broken 
cantos  *0n  Constancy'  recall  some  of  the  'Spaccio'  in 
their  machinery,  and  other  words  of  Bruno  in  their  ruling 
idea.  They  play  with  large  conceptions  of  change  and 
recurrence.  Here  also  is  a  conclave  of  gods  led  by  Jove 
and  discomfited  by  the  feeling  of  decay.  Mutability  is  a 
*  Titaness '  who  makes  a  struggle  to  revive  her  dynasty. 
She  pleads  before  the  gods  her  right  of  conquest.  So  far 
the  scenery  nearly  recalls  that  of  the  '  Spaccio,'  but  the 
sequel  differs.  Nature  sits  in  judgment,  and  before  her, 
in  proof  of  the  endlessness  of  Change,  passes  the  pomp  of 
the  Seasons,  Months,  and  Hours. 

'  For  who  sees  not  that  Time  on  all  doth  prey  ? 
But  times  do  change  and  move  continually, 
And  nothing  here  long  standeth  in  one  stay.' 

But  Nature  pronounces  that  if  all  things  change,  they 
change  in  a  fixed  cycle  (so  that  change  and  order  imply 
each  other). 

*  And  turning  to  themselves  at  length  again 
Do  work  their  own  perfection  so  by  fate. 
Then  over  them  Change  doth  not  rule  and  reign, 
But  they  rule  over  Change,  and  do  their  states  maintain.' 

The  notion,  which  appears  elsewhere  in  the  •Faerie 
Queene'  (III,  vi,  37,  38),  is  an  old  one,  but  had  been 
phrased  most  recently  in  the  'Eroici  Furori,'  though 
of  course  without  the  Christian  application  given  by 
Spenser. 

'Death  and  dissolution  do  not  befit  this  entire  mufis,  of 
which  the  star  that  is  our  globe  consists*  Nature  as  a  whole 
cannot  suffer  annihilation;  and  thus,  at  due  times,, in  fixed 
order,  she  comes  to  renew  herself,  changing  and  altering  all 
her  parts ;  and  this  it  is  fitting  should  come  about  with  fixity 
of  succession,  every  part  taking  the  place  of  all  the  other 
parts.  .  .  .  Thus  all  things  in  their  kind  have  the  vicissitudes 
of  lordship  and  slavery,  felicity  and  infelicity,  of  the  state 
that  is  called  life,  and  the  state  that  is  called  death ;  of  light 
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and  daxknesSy  and  of  good  and  evil.  And  there  is  nothing 
which  by  natural  fitness  is  eternal  but  the  substance  which  is 
matter.' 

.  The  references  in  English  to  Bruno  during  the  next 
century^  an  J  "a  haVt  are  usually  to  the  ^^Spaccio';  those 

to  his  name  are  cursory  and  show  no  sign 
of  studyr  But  the  '  Spaccio '  is  unexpectedly  to  be  traced 
in  an  English  masque  played  at  Whitehall  by  Charles  I, 
and  set  to  music  by  Milton's  friend  Henry  Lawes.    It  is 
unknown  how  Thomas  Carew  came  to  use  a  work  so  rare 
and  discredited  for  the  fabric  of  his  'Coelum  Britannicum' 
(1634).    He  had  been  in  Venice,  where  the  tale  of  Bruno 
and  copies  of  his  books  may  still  have  lingered.    He  does 
not  own  his  source,  which  we  believe  was  first  noted  by 
his  biographer  in  the  '  Encydopsedia  Britannica/  nor  does 
he  use  it  with  any  notion  of  its  scoi>e  or  grandeur.    But 
he  has  certainly  taken  its  setting  and  dipped  into  its 
episodes.    Momus,  the  satiric  god,  a  kind  of  Shakespearian 
fool  in  Bruno's  Olympus,  plays,  like  Mercury,  a  part  in 
the  masque.     Carew  makes  Mercury  promote  Charles 
and  his  queen  into  the  room  of  the  usurping  stars,  which 
are  plucked  down  as  in  the  'Spaccio.'    In  one  speech  a 
dozen  of  the  signs  are  saddled  with  the  same  vices  as 
Bruno  allots  to  them ;  while  Biches,  Poverty,  and  Fortune, 
as  in  the  original,  though  not  in  the  same  language,  make 
harangue.    The  rest  is  different;  but  it  is  curious  that  this 
show  should  have  appeared  in  the  same  year  as  '  Comus.' 
For  long  we  hear  no  more  of  Bruno  in  English  litera* 
ture,  except  a  few  casual  words  in  the  'Anatomy  of 
'Melancholy.'    Burton  alludes  to  his  physical  theories,  and 
calls  him  an  atheist,  which  he  was  not.    But  the  stigma 
helped  to  obliterate  his  work  in  England.    Hobbes  and 
Locke   both  worked   in   a  different   direction;    and   if 
Spinoza,   who   may   have  •  studied    the    Italian,  was    a 
misunderstood  name  of  terror,  Bruno  was  apparently 
quite  forgotten.    The  deistical  movement  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  produced  a  curious  little  current 
of  interest  in  his  work.    Copies  of  the  '  Spaccio '  rose  in 
price  at  the  book-sales  to  thirty  or  fifty  pounds;  and 
'nothing,'    began   Eustace   Budgell   in   the  'Spectator' 
(No.  389,  27th  May,  1712), '  has  more  surprised  the  learned 
in  England.'     The  work,  he  says,  might  be  thought  for- 
midable, as  it  was  written  'by  one  Jordanus  Brunus,  a 
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professed  atheist,  with  a  design  to  depreciate  religion/ 
Budgell,  however,  read  it,  and  found  it  so  little  danger- 
ous that  he  *  ventured '  to  give  a  cursory  and  bewildering: 
summary  of  its  contents.  Meagre  as  his  relation  is,  it 
tells  more  of  the  work  than  Bayle's  article  in  his  *  Dic- 
tionary '  published  fourteen  years  before.  So  Mandeville, 
in  his  *  Remarks  *  on  his  *  Fable  of  the  Bees,*  refers  to  the 
book  as  *  that  silly  piece  of  blasphemy.' 

In  1713  enough  interest  was  excited  for  a  transla- 
tion to  appear,  which  is  thus  far  the  only  one  in  English. 
Few  copies — ^it  is  said  a  hundred — were  printed,  and  the 
execution  is  so  creditable  that  it  might  well  be  revised 
and  re-issued,  though  the  preface  to  Sidney  is  not  ren- 
dered in  the  copy  we  have  seen.  He  translator  seems  to 
have  been  Morehead.  But  he  was  probably  inspired  by 
John  Toland,  whose  reading  was  wider  than  that  of  the 
other  deists,  and  to  whom  we  owe  the  only  notices  of 
real  interest  for  many  a  decade.  Toland  had  been  at- 
tracted already  to  Bruno.  He  had  summarised  the 
'Spaccio'  in  a  letter,  though  he  did  not  dare  to  name  the 
author.  Leibnitz,  with  whom  he  corresponded,  had,  as  we 
have  noted,  misunderstood  the  title.  Toland  then  ex- 
plains further,  but  *  the  matter  is  not  to  be  communicated 
to  every  one.*  However,  he  ventured  further.  In  another 
pamphlet  he  quotes  and  corrects  the  letter  of  Scioppius, 
mentions  the  '  De  la  Causa,'  gives  a  fuller  notice  of  the 
more  harmless  *  De  Y  Infinito,'  and  translates  its  preface. 
How  much  he  understood  may  be  judged  from  the  re- 
mark that  Bruno  considered  spirit '  only  a  more  movable 
and  subtle  portion  of  matter.*  But  Toland  was  tke  first 
Englishman,  and  one  of  the  few  men  of  his  day,  who 
showed  any  inkling  at  all  of  Bruno's  significance.  Allu- 
sions to  him  doubtless  exist  in  the  later  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, but  it  is  only  in  the  nineteenth  that  the  revival 
of  interest  in  his  thought  has  been  great.  Still  it 
remains  for  the  twentieth  to  produce  a  complete  and 
adequate  study  of  his  whole  life  and  thought.  His  own 
country  and  Germany  have  done  much,  and  England  has 
done  something.  He  should  be  pictured  by  some  one 
who  is  equally  versed  in  the  history  of  philosophy  and 
of  Italian  letters.  Is  there  no  young  Scotchman,  who 
understands  the  temper  both  of  Bums  and  of  Spinoza, 
who  will  rise  to  the  task  ? 
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Art.  Vn.— THE  EARLY  HANOVERIANS. 

1.  A  Foreign  View  of  England  in  the  Reigns  of  George  I 
and  George  IL  The  Letters  of  Monsieur  C4sar  de 
Saussure  to  his  Family^  Translated  and  edited  by 
Madame  Van  Muyden.    London :  John  Murray,  1902. 

2.  Caroline  the  Illustrious^  Queen  Consort  of  George  JI  and 
sometime  Queen  Regent.  A  Study  of  her  Life  and  Times. 
By  W.  H.  Wilkins.  Two  vols.  London :  Longmans,  1901. 

3.  BoUngbroke  and  his  Timss.  By  Walter  SicheL  Two 
vols.    London :  Nisbet,  1901-2. 

4.  Undercurrents  of  Church  Life  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Edited  by  Canon  Carter.    London ;  Longmans,  1899. 

5.  Reports  of  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission.  Carlisle 
Papers,  1897;  Portland  Papers,  1899;  Harley  Papers, 
1899 ;  Stuart  Papers,  1902. 

EiVBRT  century  supplies  its  own  special  contribution  to 
the  stream  of  history.  In  England  in  the  sixteenth  and 
Sevente^ith  centuries  that  contribution  took  the  shape  of 
great  religious  and  constitutional  movements.  In  the 
nineteenth,  combined  with  these,  we  have  to  note  more 
especially  the  progress  of  industry,  the  emancipation  of 
labour,  the  growth  of  scientific  discovery,  *  the  steamship 
and  the  railway  and  the  thoughts  that  shak^  mankind.' 
The  eighteenth  century  was  comparatively  a  stranger  to 
all  these  things,  and  lies  rather  like  an  interval  of  repose 
between  two  periods  of  tumultuous  activity.  Yet  it  had 
its  salient  characteristics.  Between  the  beg^inning  and 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  we  see  a  much  greater 
change  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  society  than  we 
see  between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  either  the 
seventeenth  or  the  nineteenth.  In  reading  Boswell's '  Life 
of  Johnson '  we  are  perfectly  at  home :  we  can  drink  tea 
with  Mrs  Thrale,  dine  with  Mr  Dilly,  and  sit  down  at 
Mrs  Abington's  supper-table  without  any  effort  of  the 
imagination.  But  most  of  the  works  whose  titles  are 
given  above  depict  a  state  of  society  to  which  we  are  com- 
plete strangers.  We  can  no  more  fancy  ourselves  the 
guests  of  Lord  Sparkish  than  the  guests  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  The  eighteenth  century  came  in  with  lace 
and  swords  and  full-bottomed  wigs  and  brocaded  coats, 
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with  hoops,  painty  and  powder;  it  went  out  with  the 
shepherdess  costume  for  ladies,  and  coats  and  breeches 
for  the  male  sex,  such  as  may  be  seen  on  the  statue  o£ 
Mr  Pitt  at  Westminster,  and  men  stiU  living  can  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  in  their  childhood. 

Here  was  a  gulf  indeed ;  but  it  was  only  in  externals. 
Our  remarks  apply  exclusively  to  manners.  In  morals 
there  was  little  change.  There  was  some,  indeed.  In 
George  IIFs  reign  the  Court,  at  all  events,  set  a  better 
example,  whereas  under  George  I  the  Court  played  high, 
and  the  King  drank  deep — an  example  which  his  loyal 
subjects  were  not  slow  to  follow.  In  the  'Carlisle  Papers' 
we  find  a  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  to  Lord 
Carlisle  at  the  beginning  of  George  ITs  reign,  in  which  he 
says  that  on  the  King's  birthday  the  gentlemen  all  got  so 
drunk  at  dinner  that  they  were  unable  to  go  to  the  baU 
afterwards,  and  the  ladies  were  at  a  loss  for  partners. 
He  himself  was  one  of  the  defaulters.  He  was  engaged 
to  a  lady,  but  was  obliged  to  go  home  instead,  being,  as 
he  says, '  quite  demolished.'  Lady  Cowper  records  in  her 
diary  that  in  1716  a  young  man  came  drunk  to  the 
Drawing-room  and  pulled  a  gentleman's  nose  in  the 
presence  of  royalty. 

Ladies  in  general  played  for  high  stakes  all  through 
the  early  Hanoverian  era.  According  to  Lord  Shelbume, 
the  fashion  was  only  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  by  Lady  Shrewsbury,  who  gave  card«parties  *  in  a 
small  house  which  af terwiurds  belonged  to  General  Con- 
way.' If  so,  her  ladyship  had  much  to  answer  for  in  the 
shape  of  ruined  fortunes,  shameful  compliances,  and 
domestic  misery  in  generaL  All  the  memoirs. and  bio- 
graphies of  the  period  teem  with  gambling  anecdotes; 
and  the  papers  published  by  the  Historical  MSS.  ConmiiB- 
sion  abundantly  confirm  all  that  we  find  elsewhere.  In 
the  confidential  correspondence  between  friends,  as  in  Sir 
Thomas  Robinson's  letters  to  Lord  Carlisle  just  quoted, 
we  get  at  particulars  not  always  to  be  found  in  other 
quarters.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  most  recent 
of  the  Historical  MSS.  publications  only  confirm  what  is 
told  by  the  earlier  ones,  and  fully  justify  the  description 
given  by  Lady  Cowper  (Lord  Carlisle's  sister)  of  London 
in  her  day.  ^  London,'  she  says, '  is  like  a  kept  mistress,  dis- 
solute in  principle,  loose  in  practice,  and  extravagant  in 
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pleasure.'  People  'eat,  drink,  give  balls,  and  run  into 
debt,  and  in  short  do  everything  but  pay/ 

In  politics  the  work  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
rather  digestive  than  creative.  The  great  struggles  of 
the  two  preceding  eras  being  now  at  an  end,  England 
was  engaged  in  realising  their  results  and  settling  down 
under  the  new  system.  The  problems  of  parliamentary 
government  were  being  worked  out  till  the  system  was 
finally  established  on  its  modem  basis.  The  process  was 
not,  however,  completed  without  considerable  friction,  for 
there  were  still  two  principles  in  conflict,  of  which  the 
respective  supporters  appealed  equally  to  the  Revolution  ; 
and  as  the  question  thus  at  issue  is  one  which  is  not  with- 
out a  close  political  bearing  on  the  controversies  of  our 
own  time,  we  shall  treat  the  political  aspects  of  the  early 
Hanoverian  reigns  at  some  length.  The  life  of  Boling- 
broke  alone  brings  up  before  us  once  more  the  whole 
vexed  question  of  Party,  and  the  many  vague  possibilities 
connected  with  it  which  are  from  time  to  time  ventilated 
by  ingenious  theorists. 

The  de  Saussure  letters,  which  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  were  composed  from  notes  taken  by 
a  Swiss  gentleman  in  the  course  of  a  visit  to  this  country 
between  1725  and  1730 ;  and  the  fresh  and  simple  style  in 
which  they  are  written  attests  the  fidelity  with  which  the 
author  has  recorded  the  impressions  left  upon  his  mind 
by  what  he  heard  and  saw.  Sometimes  indeed  we  are 
rather  at  a  loss  to  say  whether  he  is  to  be  taken  seriously 
or  not.  There  are  i>assages  which  might  imply  either 
that  he  was  a  humorist  of  some  merit,  or  the  dupe  of 
some  cruel  wag  who  took  advantage  of  his  ignorance 
of  the  English  lai^^uage  to  cram  him  with  the  grossest 
nonsense.  Of  this  some  specimens  shall  presently  be 
given.  While  in  England  de  Saussure  entered  into  the 
best  society,  both  in  town  and  country,  was  present 
in  Westminster  Abbey  at  the  coronation  of  George  II 
— of  which  he  has  left  a  long  and  circumstantial  de- 
scription— ^and  went  with  Lord  Kinnoul  to  (Constanti- 
nople as  chief  secretary  to  the  Embassy.  These  facts 
show  the  position  which  he  occupied  in  England  and 
prove  that  he  had  every  opportunity  of  discovering  the 
abstirdity  of  the  stories  palmed  off  upon  him.  But  he 
retained  his  innocence  to  the  last,  if  innocence  it  is ;  and 
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it  is  better  to  think  bo,  as  his  book  is  infinitely  more 
piquant  than  it  would  be  if  regarded  only  as  a  solemn 
joke. 

De  Saussure  believed  that  English  people  were  q>eci£Jly 
addicted  to  suicide,  and  he  frequently  recurs  to  the  sub^ 
ject.  He  thought  it  a  foolish  habifc^  and  eyen  the  English, 
he  tells  us,  thought  the  same  in  the  case  of  a  lady  of  the 
demi^'monde  who  hanged  herself  for  love  of  an  Irishman. 
That  a  woman  of  this  class  should  hang  herself  at  all 
occasioned  great  surprise;  but  what  they  could  under- 
stand least  of  all  was  her  doing  it  iot  the  sake  of  an 
Irishman.  We  commend  this  remarkable  instance  of 
Saxon  prejudice  to  the  attention  of  Mr  DiUon  and  his 
friends. 

From  suicide  we  pass  easily  to  murder ;  and  one  of  the 
greatest  social  changes  witnessed  in  the  eighteenth  oen- 
tury  relates  to  the  last-mentioned  crima  We  find  from 
these  Swiss  letters  that  in  England,  in  the  reign  of 
George  I,  the  wife  who  murdered  her  husband  was  burned 
alive,  while  the  husband  who  murdered  his  wife  was  only 
hanged.  To  M.  de  Saussure  this  seemed  an  invidious  dis- 
tinction of  which  he  could  not  conscientiously  approve ; 
nor  did  it  fit  in  with  his  ideas  of  justice  that  a  clergyman 
should  suffer  at  the  stake  for  murdering  a  bishop,  or  a 
servant  for  murdering  his  master.  Such  was,  no  doubt, 
actually  the  law  in  the  eighteenth  century,  at  least  with 
regard  to  married  women ;  but  we  need  hardly  remind 
our  readers  that  what  M.  de  Saussure  conceived  to  be 
stiU  the  practice  had  become  a  dead  letter. 

A  change  in  manners  was  certainly  the  characteristic 
change  of  the  eighteenth  century.  M.  de  Saussure  saw 
many  things  in  England  which  nobody  has  seen  since. 
He  saw  Oliver  Cromwell's  head  stuck  on  a  gate-post  at 
the  top  of  Ludgate  Hill.  He  witnessed  the  investiture  of 
thirty-six  Knights  of  the  Bath — an  order  to  which  no 
new  members  could  be  admitted  till  all  the  rest  were 
dead.  In  this  instance  they  had  been  dead  a  long  time, 
since  this  order  of  knighthood  was  only  revived  by 
George  I  in  1726 ;  and  this  is  how  M.  de  Saussure  came 
to  see  the  whole  number  knighted  at  once.  We  must 
not  repeat  too  many  of  our  Swiss  visitor's  remarks  on 
men  and  manners,  but  one  other  may  be  mentioned.  He 
was  astonished  at  the  cleanliness  6f  English  people.    The 
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dinner-table,  he  sajns,  ia  alwayn  remarkably  clean,  the 
linen  very  white,  the  plate  brilliant,  and,  what  is  more 
surprising,  *  knives  and  forks  are  changed  as  often  as  a 
plate  is  removed.'  He  is  also  credibly  informed  Hhat 
not  a  day  passes  by  without  English  men  and  women 
washing  their  hands,  arms,  faces,  necks,  and  throats  in 
cold  water ;  and  that  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer.  If 
all  the  wonders  he  was  told  of  had  been  as  real  as  this, 
his  book  would  have  been  less  amusing. 

We  learn  from  M.  de  Saussure,  what  is  new  to  us, 
that  in  the  reign  of  G-eorge  I  fallownleer  and  roe«deer 
roamed  at  large  in  the  parks,  x>&ssing  from  St  James's 
Park  to  Hyde  Park  as  they  chose.  The  roe-deer  were  so 
tame  that  they  would  eat  out  of  your  hand.  The  Mall 
was  then  the  same  kind  of  society-lounge  that  Hyde  Park 
is  now,  and  de  Saussure's  description  agrees  with  that  of 
Gk>ldsmith.  He  also  speaks  of  the  Elnglish  style  of  dress 
much  as  Goldsmith  does  in '  The  Citizen  of  the  World,' 
written  some  thirty  years  afterwards;  and  both  give 
nearly  the  same  reason  for  the  simplicity  of  an  English 
gentleman's  ordinary  attire,  namely,  that  foreigners  had 
made  '  finery  and  frippery '  ridiculous.  De  Saussure  says 
that  if  any  one  appeared  in  the  streets  with  a  braided 
coat,  a  feather  in  his  hat,  or  his  hair  tied  in  a  bow,  he 
would  be  mobbed  for  'a  French  dog.'  On  state  occa- 
sions, however,  he  tells  us  that  peers  and  persons  of  rank 
were  richly  dressed ;  and  nothing  is  more  striking  than 
the  minute  descriptions  which  are  given  to  each  other  by 
lady  correspondents  during  these  two  reigns  of  the  dresses 
worn  at  Drawing-rooms,  birthdays,  and  other  court  cere- 
monials by  the  men  as  well  as  by  the  women. 

One  marked  feature  in  the  history  of  the  early  Hano- 
verian kings  was  the  family  quarrels.  'That  family,' 
said  Lord  Carteret,  *  always  have  quarrelled,  and  always 
will  quarrel,  from  generation  to  generation.'  It  came  in 
time  to  be  regarded  as  a  family  tradition.  George  I 
quarrelled  with  George,  Prince  of  Wales;  George  II 
quarrelled  with  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  George  m 
quarrelled  with  the  fourth  George.  The  talk  of  society 
during  the  whole  of  George  I's  reign,  as  may  easily  be 
imagined,  turned  on  these  court  scandals.  The  '  Harley 
Papers,'  the  *Life  of  Queen  Caroline,'  Lady  Cowper's 
'Diary,'  tibie  'Carlisle  Papers,'  are  full  of  them.     The 
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quarrel  between  our  first  Hanoverian  monarch  and  his 
eldest  son  culminated,  as  we  shall  see,  at  the  baptism  of 
Prince  George  William,  but  it  did  not  begin  there.  There 
had  been  a  coldness  between  them  before  they  came  to 
England,  founded  on  the  King's  belief  that  the  Prince 
was  not  his  own  son.  The  Prince's  conduct  was  not 
calculated  to  remove  this  impression.  His  Majesty  com- 
plained that  his  son  put  himself  too  forward,  and  was 
jealous  of  the  popularity  which  he  and  the  Princess  did 
all  they  could  to  attract  to  themselves,  and  which  George  I 
was  never  able,  perhaps  never  tried,  to  acquire. 

The  Eang's  absence  on  the  Continent  appears  to  have 
been  felt  as  a  great  relief  by  the  Court.    The  maids  of 
honour  looked  back  with  regret,  years  afterwards,  to  the 
merry  summers  they  spent  with  the  Prince  and  Princess 
at  Hampton  Court,  when  all  was  fresh,  and  they  kne^w 
neither  fatigue  nor  ennui.     The  mornings  were  often 
passed  upon  the  river;  and  in  the  heat  of  the  day  the 
barge  would  be  drawn  up  under  the  trees,  while  Mary 
Bellenden  sang  to  them,  or  their  cavaliers  recited  verses 
and  epig^rams  of  their  own  composing.    They  came  back 
to  dinner  at  two,  after  which  the  Prince  went  to  bed,  and 
the  Princess  received  visitors.    She  then  wrote  her  letters, 
and  was  ready  to  go  out  again  with  her  husband  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening.    They  strolled  about  the  gardens 
attended  by  those  charming  young  ladies  whose  beauty, 
after  nearly  two  centuries,  is  still  a  household  word,  and 
by  the  crowd  of  fine  gentlemen,  their  admirers,  who  were 
a  good  deal  more  than  mere  ^  exquisites.*    Who  would  not 
give  something  considerable  to  find  himself  under  the 
lime-trees  and  the  chestnuts  listening  to  the  *  dalliance 
and  the  wit,'  which  had  not  then  acquired  its  modem 
appellation  of  '  chaff ' ;  seeing  Mary  Lepel  toss  her  head 
at  some  whispered  compliment  from  Pulteney,  or  free- 
spoken  Mary  Bellenden  aiming  her  saucy  shafts  at  the 
veteran  lady-killer,  Peterborough  ?    Then  the  gentlemen 
were  called  away  to  play  a  game  of  bowls  with  the 
Prince,  while  the  ladies  took  tea  under  the  pavilions 
which  stood  at  each  comer  of  the  bowling-green.    After 
this  diversion  the  gallant  company  went  into  supper, 
which  was  followed  by  cards    or   dancing.      On  some 
evenings  the  Prince  and  Princess  retired  to  their  own 
private   rooms  and    enjoyed    the    conversation    of   the 
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DuchegB  of  Monmouth,  who  told  them  piquant  anecdotes 
of  the  Court  of  Charles  II,  or  listened  to  Dr  Samuel 
Clarke  discoursing  of  time  and  space  and  the  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity.  Both  alike  were  equally  welcome 
to  Caroline.  On  these  evenings,  which  perhaps  the  lovely 
Maries  liked  best  of  all,  there  were  little  parties  going 
on  all  over  the  palace.  Among  the  most  popular  were 
Mrs  Howard's,  at  which  her  admirer,  the  Prince,  not 
sorry,  perhaps,  to  escape  from  Dr  Clarke,  was  a  frequent 
visitor. 

Mary  Lepel,  when  Lady  Hervey,  looked  fondly  back 
on  these  days,  and  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Suffolk  declared 
that  a  little  flirtation  would  do  more  to  benefit  her  health 
than  either  exercise  or  hartshorn.  She  and  her  sisters, 
indeed,  seem  to  have  thought  the  prescription  as  good  for 
the  health  of  their  souls  as  for  the  health  of  their  bodies ; 
and  they  behaved  so  badly  in  church  that  Bishop  Burnet 
was  obliged  to  complain  to  the  Princess.  Their  presence 
in  the  Chapel  Royal  drew  all  the  young  men  of  fashion 
to  the  same  place;  and  while  the  Prince  talked  aloud 
during  the  sermon,  they  kept  up  a  running  fire  of  nods 
and  smiles  and  winks  with  their  various  male  acquaint- 
ances. It  was  poor  Sophy  Howe  who,  when  rebuked  by 
the  Duchess  of  St  Albans  for  giggling  in  church,  and  told 
she  could  not  do  a  worse  thing,  replied,  *I  beg  your 
Grace's  pardon,  I  can  do  a  great  many  worse  things.' 
The  Princess  herself  rebuked  the  girls  for  their  behaviour, 
but  with  so  little  effect  that  their  pew  had  to  be  boarded 
up  high  enough  to  prevent  them  from  either  seeing  or 
being  seen.  They  were  highly  indignant,  of  course,  and 
got  Lord  Peterborough  to  write  a  squib  on  the  bishop. 
His  lordship  rather  fancied  himself  as  a  writer  of  vers  de 
80ci4t^y  and  Thackeray  calls  his  effusions  charming ;  but 
we  should  doubt  if  this  particular  specimen  gave  the 
worthy  bishop  much  pain.  Lepel  and  Bellenden  and 
Sophy  Howe  and  Miss  Howard  were  all  of  them  then  in 
the  heyday  of  their  youth  and  high  spirits,  amusingly 
careless  of  decorum,  and  laughing  at  proprieties  which  at 
the  present  day,  we  presume,  are  generally  respected. 

The  time  came,  however,  when  they  found  that  the 
life  of  a  maid  of  honour  had  its  rough  as  well  as  its 
smooth  side.  It  was  not  all  parties  on  the  river  and 
flirtations  under  the  lime^^trees,  and  dancing  or  quadrille 
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at  night.  Their  poedtion  was  no  sinecure ;  and  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  maid  of  honour's  life  was  the 
most  miserable  life  in  the  world.  What  they  most  dis- 
liked was  being  obliged  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning  to 
go  out  hunting  with  the  Prince  and  Princess,  who  never 
spared  them.  They  found  fault  with  their  breakfasts, 
which  conmsted  only  of  WestphaUan  ham.  They  had 
to  ride  all  day  across  countxy  on  borrowed  hacks,  and 
come  home  to  dinner  in  a  fever  and,  what  was  worse, 
with  a  red  mark  on  their  foreheads  from  a  tight  hat. 
These  things  were  no  doubt  hard  to  bear ;  but  they  seem 
to  have  got  plenly  of  sport  to  dilute  their  miseries  with 
after  all.  If  they  were  bumped  about  over  hedges  and 
ditches  all  day,  they  had  dancing  and  flirting  and  gambling^ 
all  night  to  make  up  for  it.  But  the  fun  of  the  fair  was 
oyer  by  the  time  de  Saussure  arrived.  C!ouId  he  only  have 
seen  the  Howes,  Lepels,  and  Bellendens  at  morning  ser- 
vice his  remarks  on  them  would,  we  are  sure,  have  been 
charming. 

The  ill-will  between  the  King  and  the  Prince,  which 
had  long  been  smouldering,  kept  alive  by  the  gaieties  in 
which  the  father  could  not  share,  and  resented  in  con- 
sequence, broke  into  open  hostility  at  the  christening  of 
Prince  George  William  in  November  1717.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  wished  his  imcle,  the  Duke  of  York,  to  be  god- 
father. The  King  ordered  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to 
appear  at  the  font  instead,  which  was  naturally  regarded 
by  the  Prince  as  a  deliberate  insult.  After  the  ceremony 
was  over  the  Prince  told  the  Duke  he  was  a  villain,  which 
the  King  in  turn  chose  to  consider  as  an  outrage  on  him- 
self. He  ordered  his  son  to  remain  under  arrest  in  his 
own  apartments,  and  soon  afterwards  commanded  him  to 
quit  the  palace.  The  Prince  and  Princess  set  up  their 
Court  at  Leicester  House,  which  henceforth,  for  two  suc- 
cessive reigns,  became— with  brief  interruptions — ^the  head- 
quarters of  opposition.  But  in  spite  of  the  King's  order 
that  no  one  who  visited  the  offending  couple  should  be 
received  at  Court,  they  had  no  laok  of  attendance.  The 
company  at  their  first  ball,  says  the  'News-letter,'  was 
numerous  and  magnificent.  There  were  grand  illumina- 
tions; and  the  park  guns  would  have  been  fired  had  not  his 
Majesty  forbidden  it.  On  the  19th  of  December  the  same 
purveyor  of  intelligence  reported  that  the  terms  on  which 
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the  Prince  and  Princess  would  be  readmitted  to  the  palace 
had  been  fixed. 

'It  is  said  this  day  that  the  King  has  acquainted  their 
Highnesses  with  the  conditions  and  terms  which  he  expects 
from  them,  in  order  to  their  returning  to  his  palace;  and 
they  say  that  he  demands  a  surrender  of  their  patents  for 
lOOyOOOZ.,  and  that  he  shall  not  pretend  to  the  Regency  when 
the  King  goes  abroad,  and  that  he  shall  go  with  him  to 
Hanover,  and  that  he  shall  have  none  about  him  but  what 
are  approven  by  his  Majesty,  and  go  into  the  same  measures 
with  his  own  servants.  All  this  is  said  with  great  assurance, 
but  whether  true  or  not  is  not  certain  or  to  be  depended 
upon.' 

The  Prince  rejected  these  terms,  the  first  of  which, 
indeed,  the  King  had  no  power  to  enforce ;  and  the  rest, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Begency,  were  abandoned.  The 
Prince  and  Princess,  however,  were  not  reinstated  in 
St  James's  Palace,  and  they  seem  no  longer  to  have  kept 
up  a  rival  Court  at  Leicester  House.  The  King,  as  he 
grew  older,  was  less  inclined  for  gaiety,  to  which  indeed 
he  had  never  been  much  addicted.  Society  had  been 
hard  hit  by  the  South  Sea  business.  Many  of  the  leaders 
of  fashion,  both  male  and  female,  were  retrenching  at 
their  country  seats  ;  and  the  maids  of  honour,  finding  life 
becoming  rather  slow,  began  to  think  of  getting  married. 

Miss  Lepel  was  married  to  John  Hervey,  afterwards 
Lord  Hervey  of  Ickworth,  in  October,  1720;  and  Miss 
Bellenden  to  John  Campbell,  afterwards  Duke  of  Argyle, 
early  in  the  same  year.  The  marriage  was  not  announced 
till  June ;  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  very  angry  when 
he  heard  of  it.  He  had  promised  Miss  Bellenden,  who 
had  rejected  his  lover*like  advances  with  great  emphasis, 
that  if  she  did  not  marry  without  telling  him,  he  would 
do  something  for  her  husband.  But  Mary  seems  to  have 
treated  the  one  offer  with  as  much  scorn  as  the  other. 

The  'Newsletter,*  so  often  referred  to  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  day,  answered  pretty  closely  to  the  letters 
of  'Our  London  Correspondent'  at  the  present  time.  The 
composition  of  these  letters  was  a  regular  business,  by 
which  the  writers  got  a  living.  These  men  scoured  the 
town  for  information,  exhausted  the  gossip  of  the  coffee- 
houses, pushed  their  way  into  the  law-courts,  where  we 
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fancy  some  evil-minded  Templars  must  often  have  played 
them  the  same  kind  of  tricks  that  the  young  Scotch  advo- 
cates played  on  'poor  Peter  Peebles/  and  picked  up  all 
the  on  dita  to  be  met  with  between  the  Royal  Exchange 
and  St  Jameses  Street.  Their  budget  of  news  was  copied 
by  clerks,  who  despatched  it  to  the  various  subscribers ; 
and  'many  of  these  curious  journals/  says  Lord  M£bcaulay, 
*  might,  doubtless,  still  be  detected  by  a  diligent  search  in 
the  archives  of  old  families/  The  Historical  MSS.  Com- 
mission have  discovered  many  interesting  specimens  of 
this  '  London  Letter/  as  it  was  known  to  our  ancestors  in 
the  early  Georgian  era,  not  differing  very  materially  from 
the  valuable  communications  with  which  readers  of  pro- 
vincial newspapers  are  familiar  in  the  present  day. 

No  flattering  portrait  of  our  first  Hanoverian  sovereign 
is  drawn  by  de  Saussure.  He  describes  the  King  as  short 
of  stature  and  very  corpulent;  his  cheeks  are  pendent, 
and  his  eyes  are  too  big.  He  is  fond  of  women,  and, 
though  much  attached  to  his  mistress,  the  Duchess  of 
Kendal,  he  occasionally  amuses  himself  with  passing  in- 
trigues. The  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Gtoorge  II,  is  a 
better  figure  and  is  fond  of  fine  clothes.  The  Princess 
has  grown  too  stout,  but  is  *  witty  and  well-read,  and  very 
charitable  and  kind.'  On  the  death  of  Sophia  Dorothea 
the  King  took  to  himself  a  second  mistress,  a  dark-eyed 
beauty,  the  daughter  of  Savage's  Lady  Macclesfield,  by 
her  second  husband,  Ciolonel  Brett.  The  young  lady 
named  a  coronet  as  the  price  of  her  dishonom:,  to  which 
the  King  agreed.  But  unluckily  for  poor  Miss  Brett^  her 
royal  lover  died  before  she  received  her  reward ;  and  she 
was  promptly  kicked  out  of  the  palace  only  a  few  months 
after  she  had  entered  it.  She  retired  with  a  pension 
which  Gtoorge  I  had  settled  on  her,  €uid  some  years  after- 
wards married  a  Sir  WiUiam  Leman.  During  her  short- 
lived reign  she  had  shown  herself  fit  to  be  a  king  s 
favourite ;  and  the  row  in  the  palace  is  a  curious 
instance  of  what  was  possible  in  the  eaxly  Hanoverian 
days. 

*Her  apartments/  says  Mr  Wilkins,  'adjoined  those  of  the 
King's  grand-daughters,  Anne,  Amelia  and  Caroline;  and 
Mistress  Brett  ordered  a  door  leading  from  her  rooms  to  the 
garden  to  be  broken  down.  The  Princess  Anne  ordered  the 
door  to  be  blocked  up  again.' 
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It  was  pulled  down  a  second  time  by  Miss  Brett*s  com- 
mand, and  replaced  a  second  time  by  the  Princess  Anne*s. 
While  the  dispute  was  at  its  height,  news  came  from 
Hanover  that  the  King  was  dead ;  and  the  Princesses 
made  short  work  of  'the  baggage/  But  the  King's  death 
did  something  more  than  disappoint  a  pretty  girl.  It  was 
the  ruin  of  a  great  statesman.  Bolingbroke  now  steps 
upon  the  stage  ;  and  a  wider  scene  opens  before  us.  His 
aUiance  with  the  Duchess  of  Kendal  for  the  purpose  of 
supplanting  Walpole  in  the  King's  favour  forms  the  drop- 
scene,  so  to  speak,  of  G^rge  I's  reign. 

The  Duchess  was  very  likely  jealous  of  Walpole's  in- 
fluence ;  but  this  was  not  all.  In  1723,  when  Bolingbroke 
returned  from  France,  Walpole  was  becoming  not  only 
the  exclusive  counsellor,  but  the  boon  companion  of 
George  I.  The  Duchess  must  have  known  very  well 
that  the  King's  life  was  not  a  very  good  one,  and  may 
have  regarded  with  some  anxiety  those  suppers  at  Rich- 
mond Lodge  when  Walpole  and  his  master  sat  smoking 
and  drinking  half  the  night,  rarely  separating  till  they 
had  seen  the  bottom  of  the  third  bowl  of  punch.  It  is  by 
no  means  unlikely  that  this  'sippling  and  tippling,'  as 
Miss  Oldbuck  called  it,  over  'the  common  gude  o'  the 
burgh,'  may  have  shortened  George's  life;  and  in  the 
Duchess's  desire  to  put  an  end  to  these  symposia  most 
women  of  well-regulated  minds  will  sympathise.  The 
readiest  way  to  do  this  was  to  sow  distrust  between 
the  two  topers;  and  to  this  work  did  Bolingbroke  and 
the  Duchess,  of  course  for  very  different  reasons,  seriously 
incline  themselves.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  time 
was  always  against  Bolingbroke.  Had  Queen  Anne  lived 
two  years  longer,  he  would  probably  have  made  himself 
the  most  powerful  subject  in  Europe.  Had  George  I 
reached  the  allotted  age  of  man,  it  is  at  least  highly 
probable,  as  both  Mr  Sichel  and  Mr  Wilkins  believe,  that 
he  would  have  stepped  into  Walpole's  shoes,  and,  perhaps, 
had  as  long  a  lease  of  power.  Had  Wyndham  not  died 
when  he  did,  Bolingbroke's  dream  of  a  national  party 
might  at  least  have  had  a  fair  trial.  It  matters  little 
whether  Walpole's  account  of  the  intrigues  set  on  foot  by 
the  two  confederates  is  correct  or  not.  He  himself  was 
far  too  wise  to  put  any  sangume  construction  on  the 
King's  words.  None  knew  better  that  the  influence  of 
Vol.  196.— iVb.  392.  2  N 
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the  Duchess  of  Kendal  would  be  sure  to  assert  itself  in 
the  long  run,  notwithstanding  any  temporary  check. 
Supported  by  the  genius  of  Bolingbroke,  whose  con- 
summate knowledge  of  affairs  enabled  him  to  supply 
her  at  any  moment  with  the  arguments  best  calculated 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  Eang,  it  must,  Walpole  was 
convinced,  prevail  in  the  end.  *  I  need  not  add,^  he  said, 
'  what  must  or  might  have  been  the  consequences.'  He 
was  with  difficulty  prevented,  in  the  spring  of  1727,  from 
resigning  office,  and,  according  to  one  report,  retiring 
with  a  peerage.  But  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought 
against  Bolingbroke.  After  George  I's  death  he  gave  up 
aU  hope  of  a  return  to  public  life,  and  devoted  himself  to 
vengeance  on  his  enemies. 

In  the  'Stuart  Papers'  there  is  a  very  interesting 
correspondence  between  Bolingbroke  and  James  II,  and 
between  Bolingbroke  and  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George, 
from  which  we  learn  quite  clearly  what  Bolingbroke 
meant  by  saying  that  at  the  Queen's  death  there  was  no 
*  formed  plan'  among  the  Tories  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts.  This  statement,  contained  in  the  letter  to 
Wyndham,  has  often  been  censured  as  disingenuous ;  but 
only  because  the  censor  was  ignorant  of  what  Bolingbroke 
meant  by  a  '  formed  plan/  In  1715,  before  the  insurrec- 
tion of  that  year,  he  wrote  to  James  saying  that  a  formed 
plan  was  exactly  what  was  wanting,  and  advising  him  to 
postpone  action  till  one  had  been  concerted.  An  organised 
scheme  must  be  prei>ared,  by  which  all  James's  friends  in 
England  and  Scotland  should  rise  simultaneously  at  a 
given  time,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  distracting 
and  perplexing  the  enemy,  and  give  the  Jacobites  the 
chance  of  striking  a  decisive  blow  before  their  adversaries 
were  prepared.  A  coup  de  main  of  this  kind  might 
compensate  for  their  inferiority  in  everjrthing  except 
numbers.  For  Bolingbroke  was  very  dear  on  this  point. 
He  never  deceived  himself.  He  told  the  Chevalier  that 
everything  but  numbers  was  against  him : 

'  the  face  of  authority,  the  legislature  as  now  constituted,  the 
standing  forces,  the  fleet,  the  greatest  part  of  the  old  nobility, 
the  moneyed  interest,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  French 
refugees,  who  are  more  desperate  and  better  disciplined  than 
any  other  class  of  men  in  England.' 
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It  is  a  curious  thing  that  both  conspiracies,  those  of  the  '15 
and  the  *4S,  'exploded  prematurely'  without  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Jacobite  party  ever  having  been  brought 
into  the  field.  A  'formed  plan'  might  at  either  time 
have  changed  the  course  of  English  history. 

The  better,  to  appreciate  the  political  theories  which 
are  usually  dissociated  with  the  name  of  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
we  may  glance  at  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Continent 
about  the  middle  of  George  I's  reig^,  on  which  a  good 
deal  of  light  is  thrown  by  a  correspondence  printed  in 
the  •  Harley  Papei*s '  under  the  date  1720.    At  this  time 
there  were  two  parties  in  Europe — Spain  and  Austria  on 
the  one  side,  and  France  and  England  on  the  other — each 
party  striving  after  objects  of  its  own,  with  which  it  is 
not    necessary  to  trouble  our  readers.      One  of    these 
was  called   the   Oerman,  the  other  the  French  party. 
Stanhope  and  Sunderland,  at  the  head  of  the  government 
in  England,  were  the  chief  8upx)orters  of  the  French 
party.     But  their  colleagues,  Townshend  and  Walpole, 
who  had  been  taken  into  the  ministry  m  the  spring  of 
1720  on  terms  with  which  they  were  very  much  dissatisfied, 
might,  it  was  thought,  be  got  at.    In  the  document  about 
to  be  mentioned,  they  and  their  friends  are  spoken  of  as  the 
*  disgusted  Whigs,'  while  Stanhope,  Sunderland,  and  their 
party  are  the  *  Cabal.'    The  Oermans  accordingly  endeav- 
oured to  gain  over  the  'disgusted  Whigs'  to  their  own  side, 
and  to  induce  them  to  make  such  representations  to  the 
King  as  would  dispose  him  to  change  his  ministry  and 
throw  over  the  French  alliance.    Their  plan  is  sketched 
out  in  a  long  letter  addressed  by  Count  Bemsdoff,  the 
King's  Minister  at  Hanover,  to  Count  Zinzendorf,  the 
Foreign    Secretary  at  Vienna.      A    translation  of   this 
letter  came  into   Lord  Oxford's    hands  and  is  printed 
among  the  'Harley  Papers.'    The  project  which  it  unfolds 
is  remarkable  for  many  reasons.    The  '  disgpisted  Whigs ' 
were  to  endeavour  to  convince  the  King  that  the  '  Cabal ' 
intended  'to  alter  the  constitution,  and  so  to  establish 
themselves  that  they  should  be  able  in  future  to  give 
laws  to  the  King  and  his  son,  and  even  remove  them 
when  they  shall  think  proper/ 

According  to  de  Saussure^  it  was  commonly  said  by 
the  Tory  party  that  the  Whigs  were  at  heart  republicans, 
'desirous  of  taking  all  authority  and  power  from  the 
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sovereign  and  leaving  him  no  more  rights  than  are 
allowed  to  a  Doge  of  Venice/  In  other  words,  their 
object  was,  as  Gomit  Bemsdoff  put  it»  to  '  run  the  nation 
into  an  Aristocracy/  i.e.  an  oligarchical  republic,  which 
is  exactly  what  Lord  Beaconsfield  always  said.  This  is 
the  earliest  mention  of  the  '  Venetian  Constitution  *  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  showing,  at  all  events,  that  it 
was  not  invented  by  his  lordship.  Curiously  enough, 
Towushend  and  Walpole  were  themselves  accused  of 
nourishing  the  very  same  designs  as  those  for  which  they 
denounced  Stanhope  and  Sunderland.  Edward  Harley, 
Auditor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  brother  of  Lord  Oxford, 
asserts  unhesitatingly  in  his  'Memoirs  of  the  Harley 
Family' — an  appendix  to  the  Portland  MSS. — ^that  such 
a  scheme  was  on  foot  in  1716,  and  that  this  was  the  real 
meaning  of  the  Septennial  Act. 

This  convergence  of  evidence  may  be  taken  as  pretty 
good  proof  that  the  object  which  the  Whigs  had  in  view 
from  1688  onwards  was  something  more  than  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Protestant  succession  and  the  security  of 
parliamentary  government ;  and  that  the  description  of 
their  policy  in  *  Coningsby,'  which,  when  it  first  appeared, 
was  treated  as  a  fantastic  fiction,  has  a  solid  historical 
basis.  It  is  clear  that  the  'sham  system,'  condemned 
by  Lord  Shelbume  many  years  afterwards,  began  under 
George  I;  and  if,  as  Mr  Sichel  asks  us  to  do,  we  try 
honestly  to  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  Bolingbroke  or 
one  of  his  contemporaries,  we  may  perhaps  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  much  of  the  abuse  lavished  on  the  Tory 
party  of  that  date  has  been  undeserved.  Mr  Sichel,  we 
believe,  misunderstands  Bolingbroke,  but  he  sees  clearly 
enough  that  to  judge  him  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  the  grossest  injustice. 

Bolingbroke's  career,  from  the  death  of  George  I  in 
1727  to  the  formation  of  the  Pelham  ministry  in  1744,  is 
replete  with  the  liveliest  interest,  both  personal  and 
political  While  the  Duchess  of  Kendal  wa^s  working 
for  him  in  private,  he  was  resolved  to  fight  the  battle 
with  his  own  hand  in  public;  and  for  that  purpose  he 
established  a  weekly  journal  which,  tmder  the  name  of 
*  The  Craftsman,'  appeared  on  the  5th  of  December,  1726, 
and  lasted  over  nine  years,  that  is,  till  the  17th  of  April, 
1736.  Bolingbroke  and  Pulteney,  between  whom  there  was 
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a  close  alliance,  were  the  chief  contributors ;  but  most  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  day  had  a  hand  in  it— Pope,  Swift, 
Arbuthnot,  Oay,  Chesterfield.  The  editor  was  Nicholas 
Amhursty  otherwise  Caleb  d'Anvers — an  able  man  who 
wrote  a  good  deal  for  the  journal,  but  was  left  to 
starve  when  it  stopped.  Mr  SicheFs  chapter  on  *The 
Craftsman'  will  repay  perusal.  No  doubt,  as  he  says, 
'  its  success  was  unbounded ' ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  most 
ably  written  and  had  a  very  large  circulation.  That  it 
would  make  no  impression  on  Walpole's  Swiss  Guards, 
arrayed  in  triple  brass,  might  be  taken  for  granted.  But 
th9  Opposition  were  encouraged  and  kept  together  by 
seeing  their  case  so  ably  stated ;  while,  if  the  power  of 
the  pen  is  good  for  anything,  the  vigour,  the  logic,  and 
the  satire  of  'The  Craftsman'  must  have  told  on  the 
class  of  men  described  by  M.  de  Saussure,  *  men  without 
foolish  prejudices  or  personal  interests«'  It  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  the  decline  of  the  ministerial  majority  at 
the  general  election  of  1734  was  due  in  part  to  the  efforts 
of  '  The  Craftsman.'  But,  for  political  journalism  to  exer 
cise  a  decisive  effect  on  public  affairs,  a  large  reading* 
public  and  independent  constituencies  are  required.  In 
1734  there  was  no  large  reading-public ;  and,  of  such  in- 
dependent constituencies  as  then  existed,  the  majority 
already  carried  Tory  colours  and  required  no  persuasion. 
The  founders  of  the  new  periodical,  which  constitutes 
an  epoch  in  British  journalism,  had  no  lack  of  matter. 
The  secret  letter  of  George  I  consenting  to  the  cession  of 
Gibraltar,  the  existence  of  which  had  been  denied  by 
Walpole  in  the  House  of  Commons;  the  refusal  by 
England  of  the  offer  made  to  her  by  Spain  that  she 
should  act  as  sole  mediator  between  the  courts  of  Vienna 
and  Madrid ;  the  Porto  Bello  expedition ;  the  treaties  of 
Hanover,  Seville  and  Vienna,  were  all  turned  to  excellent 
account  by  these  skilled  controversialists.  Walpole  em- 
ployed Bishop  Hoadley,  under  the  signature  of  *  Publicola,' 
to  defend  the  ministry  on  the  question  of  Gibraltar ;  and, 
if  the  reader  wishes  to  see  an  adversary  completely 
doubled  up  in  Bolingbroke's  best  style,  let  him  turn  to 
the  fourth  volume  of  'The  Craftsman,'  where,  in  an 
article  dated  January  4,  1729,  and  in  two  others  in  the 
Appendix,  he  will  find  a  good  specimen  of  the  merciless 
artillery  to  which,  for  nine  years  and  a  half,  Walpole  was 
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continuouBly  exposed.  Whatever  its  effect — and  that  it 
was  considerable  if  not  immediate  can  hardly  be  doubted 
— *The  Craftsman*  will  always  possess  this  special  element 
of  interest,  that  it  was  the  first  deliberate  and  wellnsus* 
tained  attempt  which  had  yet  been  noiade  by  statesmen 
and  scholai:^,  by  men  like  Bolingbroke  and  Pulteney»  to 
write  down  a  government. 

The  history  of  the  Tory  Opposition  from  1726  to  1736 
is  one  long  protest  against  this  series  of  blunders,  this 
constant  and  unskilful  intervention  in  continental  affairs 
demanded  by  our  new  German  interests,  and  entailing,  of 
course,  an  ever-accumulating  debt.  If  this  was  the  price 
we  had  to  pay  for  the  Revolution,  the  Tory  gentlemen  of 
1730  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  not  quite  grasping  the 
situation.  The  new  government  and  the  new  system 
were  then  a  novel  experiment,  of  which  the  ultimate 
tendencies  were  invisible,  while  the  immediate  disadvan- 
tages were  flagrant.  It  was  a  system  which  seemed  to 
retain  aU  the  vices  of  personal  government  without  its 
virtues,  and  to  combine  equal  facilities  for  the  exercise 
of  arbitrary  power  with  greater  facilities  for  concealing  it. 

The  general  election  of  1734  was  fought  with  un- 
common severity  all  over  the  kingdom.  A  very  amusing 
account  of  it  is  given  in  the  Weutworth  Papers,  describ- 
ing the  contest  between  the  Whig  and  Tory  parties  in 
Yorkshire.  The  Tory  candidates  were  Sir  Miles  Stapylton 
and  Mr  Wortley,  and  their  opponents  were  Mr  Turner 
and  ^ir  Rowland  Winn.  Sir  Miles  came  in  at  the  head 
of  the  poll  with  a  naajority  of  seventeen  over  Mr  Turner, 
who  was  returned  with  him.  This,  although  the  Tories 
did  not  carry  both  seats,  was  considered  a  great  party 
triumph.  Yorkshire  was  a  stronghold  of  Whiggism ;  and 
preparations  had  been  made  for  a  grand  ball  at  York  to 
celebrate  this  victory.  The  Whig  ladies  felt  their  defeat 
acutely.  Lady  Winn  shed  tears;  Lady  Malton,  whose 
husband  belonged  to  the  Whig  branch  of  the  Strafford 
family,  turned  away  a  maid-servant  who  was  heard  to 
cry,  'Stapylton  for  ever.'  Her  ladyship  had  ordered  'a 
fine  suit  of  close '  for  the  occasion ;  but,  when  the  i>oll  was 
made  known,  the  box  remained  unopened.  The  disappoint- 
ment was  all  the  greater  because  liord  Malton's  people 
had  treated  the  Sheffield  voters  with  wine,  while  Sir 
Miles  Stapylton's  agent  had  only  given  them  ale.     The 
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*  Castle  interest'  was  defeated  in  Leicestershire.  Two 
Tories  were  returned  for  Gloucestershire — ^a  thing  which 
had  not  happened  since  the  Bevolution.  '  The  Craftsman/ 
of  course,  had  worked  the  Excise  Bill  for  all  it  wa^s  worth ; 
and  it  was  this  more  than  anything  else  which  robbed  the 
Whigs  of  such  county-seats  as  stiU  belonged  to  them. 
But  their  overwhelming  borough  interest  was  still  suffix 
cient  to  turn  the  scale.  Walpole  met  Parliament  again 
in  the  following  summer  with  a  diminished  majority,  but 
one  strong  enough  to  make  him  safe  for  another  seven 
years.  'The  Craftsman'  lingered  on  for  about  fifteen 
months  longer;  but  Bolingbroke  left  England  in  the 
following  year,  and  arrived  at  Ghanteloup  on  the  23rd  of 
Juno,  1735. 

Bolingbroke  was  then  only  fifty-seven — an  age  at  which 
few  pubHc  men  give  up  the  game,  even  after  the  severest 
disappointment.  Various  explanations  of  his  retirement 
at  this  moment  have  been  offered ;  but  probably  Mr  Sichel 
is  right  in  thinking  that  the  symptoms  of  a  schism  in 
the  Opposition,  which  became  visible  after  the  general 
election  of  1734,  were  the  principal  cause  of  it.  Pulteney 
and  his  party  had  been  out  in  the  cold  for  ten  years, 
buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that,  supported  as  they  were 
by  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  day,  they  would  in  the 
long  run  prevail  over  a  government  guilty  of  many  great 
mistakes,  notorious  for  its  corruption,  and  unpopular  with 
the  country  at  large.  We  do  no  injustice  to  Pulteney  in 
supposing  that,  on  finding  himself  mistaken,  he  was  un- 
willing to  serve  another  seven  years  for  his  Rachel.  He 
was  tired  of  patriotism,  tired  of  that  will-o'-the-wisp 
'a  national  party';  and  he  began  to  cast  about  for  the 
best  means  of  turning  out  Walpole  without  changing  his 
system,  thus,  in  Bolingbroke's  words,  only  substituting 
one  faction  for  another.  It  was  impossible  for  Boling- 
broke to  work  with  a  colleague  who  was  prejiared  to  '  go 
about '  and  abandon  the  one  great  object  for  which  both 
had  worked  together  so  long. 

Other  reasons  may  have  concurred  with  this  to  induce 
Bolingbroke  to  leave  England,  at  all  events  for  a  time ; 
and  he  may  perhaps  have  believed  that  when  he  was 
gone  he  would  be  missed.  And  so  indeed  he  was.  Had 
he  been  upon  the  jspot  during  the  last  three  years  of 
Walpole's  administration,  things  might  have  turned  out 
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differently.  But  in  his  absence  the  rift  in  his  party  gre^ve 
wider.  His  advice  was  disregarded;  and  at  last,  when, 
after  the  general  election  of  1711,  a  combined  attack  by 
the  different  sections  of  the  Opposition  would  have 
ensured  Walpole's  defeat,  many  of  the  *  discontented 
Whigs  *  refused  to  support  it,  and  the  consequent  failure 
gave  Walpole  two  more  years  of  power. 

Thus  was  BoIingbroke*s  grand  idea  knocked  on  the 
head.  His  notion  was  that  a  fusion  might  be  brought 
about  between  the  '  discontented  Whigs,*  the  Tories,  and 
the  Jacobites,  which  would  constitute  '  a  national  party,* 
as  opposed  to  what  Stair  and  others  always  called  '  the 
gang.*  It  is  not  improbable  that  Pulteney  saw  through 
the  weakness  of  this  design,  plausible  as  it  might  appear 
on  paper.  It  could  not,  at  all  events,  have  been  carried 
out  without  other  changes,  as  Bolingbroke  was  very  well 
aware,  changes  foreshadowed  in  'The  Patriot  King,*  to 
which  we  will  now  for  a  moment  turn  our  attention,  as 
Mr  Sichels  conception  of  that  famous  work,  however 
ingenious,  will  not,  we  think,  bear  examination. 

Bolingbroke,  we  must  remember,  had  known  only  the 
worst  aspect  of  the  party  system.  Of  personal  govern- 
ment he  could  give  good  examples  to  match  the  bad. 
As  a  set-off  against  a  Richard  II  or  a  James  II,  he  had 
Edward  III  and  Elizabeth.  But  the  party  system,  as  it 
flourished  down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  for  some  years  afterwards,  would  seem  to  him  to 
possess  no  one  redeeming  feature.  No  doubt,  as  M.  de 
Saussure  observes,  there  were  those,  even  in  the  reign 
of  George  I,  who  saw  the  general  advantages  of  the  party 
system  under  all  its  anomalies  and  abuses.  They  thought 
that  without  party  we  should  be  in  danger  either  of 
despotism  or  of  anarchy  which  must  end  in  despotism. 
*  These  prudent  politicians,'  as  he  calls  them,  *are  con- 
vinced that  this  form  of  government  is  the  happiest  in 
the  world,  and  sometimes  side  with  the  weaker  party  to 
preserve  *  the  baliance  (p.  351).  Here  we  see  *  the  balanced 
interests  and  periodical  and  alternate  command  of  rival 
oligarchical  connections'  spoken  of  in  'Sibyl,'  which, 
according  to  its  author,  'could  subsist  only  by  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  sovereign  and  the  degradation  of  the 
multitude.'  It  was  for  a  long  time  Mr  Disraeli's  conviction 
that  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  was  destined  to  destroy  this 
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system*  It  is,  of  course,  a  highly  artificial  one,  worked  by 
very  complicated  machiiiery,  and  naturally  repugnant  to 
that  class  of  minds  which  are  enamoured  of  simplicity. 
Bolingbroke,  however,  would  have  replied  to  the  prudent 
politicians  aforesaid  that  the  balance  was  not  preserved ; 
and  that,  from  the  death  of  Anne  to  the  death  of  Gteorge  II, 
party  was  based  upon  the  principle  of  proscription,  and 
would  never  have  come  into  being  had  not  that  policy 
been  insisted  on  by  the  Whigs  in  1714.  That  it  could 
ever  develope  into  a  really  useful  organ  of  parliamentary 
government  never  occunred  to  him.  Hence  the  twin 
conceptions  of  a  *  National  Party '  and  a  *  Patriot  Eling  * — 
for  the  two  must  be  taken  together.  Bolingbroke  was 
too  clearH9ighted  not  to  be  aware  of  what  Mr  Sichel  does 
not  altogether  understand — ^that  a  national  party  means 
in  fact  no  party.  Party  government  presupx)oses  the 
existence  of  two  ]K>litical  connexions,  the  one  in  power, 
the  other  in  opposition.  A  national  party,  including  both 
sides,  would  leave  no  scope  for  an  opposition ;  and  with- 
out  an  opposition  the  minister  or  the  sovereign  becomes 
absolute ;  that  is  to  say,  the  idea  of  a  national  party,  if 
fully  carried  out,  inevitably  means  personal  government. 
And  Bolingbroke  did  mean  it.  If  we  read  his  observations 
on  Edward  Ill's  reign  in  ^Oldcastle's  Remarks,'  as  well 
as  'The  Patriot  King,'  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  under- 
stand what  he  had  in  his  mind  all  along. 

'  Much  misconception '  (says  Mr  Sichel)  *  has  perverted  the 
significance  of  this  famous  treatise,  which  is  constantly  re- 
garded, like  its  author,  in  isolation  from  its  period  and  from 
its  comjianion  works.  .  .  •  What  Bolingbroke  desired  was,  in 
truth,  simply  what  we  now  x)ossess,  a  king  at  once  popular  and 
constitutional.  The  whole  point  of  ''The  Patriot  ELing"  is 
that  he  is  to  be  the  interpreter  as  well  as  the  director  of  the 
nation.  It  is  not  to  George  the  Third,  but  to  Queen  Victoria 
and  King  Edward  Vll  that  we  must  turn  as  iUustrations  of 
the  Patriot  King.' 

We  should  be  the  last  to  impugn  the  patriotism  of 
either  sovereign ;  but  the  kingship  is  another  question. 
If  the  king  is  to  be  the  '  interpreter  of  the  nation,'  he  will 
put  his  own  interpretation  on  its  wants  and  wishes ;  and 
who  is  to  guarantee  the  correctness  of  his  reading?  But 
in  truth  no  such  conception  of  a  sovereignty  as  Mr  Sichel 
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imputes  to  Bolingbroke  had  ever  dawned  upon  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  weia  not  yet  bom.  Such  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  construction  which  Mr  Disraeli  placed  on 
'  The  Patriot  King,* '  recalling  to  the  English  people  the 
inherent  blessings  of  their  old  free  monarchy/  that  is, 
the  pre-Bevolution  monarchy.  He  refers  us  to  Carteret 
and  Shelbume  as  the  true  depositaries  of  the  Bolingbroke 
doctrine ;  and  his  language  in  *  Coningsby  *  is  wholly  in- 
consistent with  Mr  SicheFs  theory.  According  to  'The 
Patriot  King/  the  sovereign,  being  above  all  parties 
and  factions,  is  to  prevent  the  government  of  the  country 
from  being  monopolised  by  any  one  of  them.  He  is  to 
select  his  ministers  from  all  alike  at  his  own  discretion. 
He  is  to  take  the  initiative  in  government.  It  is  he  who 
is  to  direct  our  foreign  and  domestic  policy  into  the 
channel  most  conducive  to  the  public  welfare.  He  is  to 
be,  in  fact,  the  mainspring  of  the  whole  government 
machine.  This  was  the  lesson  which  George  III  learned 
from  'The  Patriot  King,*  and  partly  carried  out.  But 
that  such  is  a  fair  description  of  the  Victorian  r4gime, 
who  but  Mr  Sichel  would  assert?  We  may  appeal  to 
Mr  Gladstone  as  well  as  to  Mr  Disraeli  in  support  of  our 
own  interpretation  of  '  The  Patriot  King ' : 

'The  day  when  George  IV,  in  1829,  after  a  struggle,  re- 
newed the  Charter  of  the  Administration  of  the  day,  and 
thereby  submitted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Belief  Act,  may  be 
held  to  denote  the  death  of  British  kingship  in  its  older 
sense,  which  had  in  a  measure  survived  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  and  had  even  gained  in  strength  during  the  reign  of 
George  III.'    (*  Gleanings,'  i,  38.) 

This  was  the  kingship  which  Bolingbroke  had  in  his 
eye;  and  this  was  the  kingship  which  Mr  Disraeli  found  in 
the  pages  of  '  The  Patriot  King.'  To  assert,  as  Mr  Sichel 
does,  that  it  is  represented  by  the  monarchy  of  to-day  is, 
with  due  deference  to  so  accomplished  and  well-informed 
a  writer,  to  strain  after  novelty  at  the  expense  of  conunon- 
sense,  and  to  read  into  Bolingbroke's  words  a  meaning 
which  it  is  not  only  impossible  that  they  should  bear,  but 
of  which  our  whole  parliamentary  history  for  the  last 
seventy  years  is  a  standing  refutation. 

As  might  be  expected,  Mr  Sichel  adopts  Bolingbroke's 
view  of  Carteret's  foreign  policy,  but  he  does  not  write 
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as  if  he  fully  comprehended  all  that  Carteret  was  amung 
atb  This  was  nothing  less  than  a  European  combination 
which  should  have  the  effect  of  shutting  the  gates  of 
Germany  against  France  for  ever,  and,  by  depriving  her 
of  a  pretext  for  interfering  in  German  affairs,  should 
dry  up  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  European  war. 
The  nature  of  his  scheme,  and  the  selfish  means  by  which 
it  was  defeated  when  success  was  all  but  assured,  are 
recorded  in  Mr  Ballantyne's  *  life  of  Lord  Carteret,'  and 
sunmiarised  in  the  Quarterly  Beview  for  January  1888, 
It  was  natural  that  Bolingbroke  should  look  askance  at 
any  pretext  for  reviving  the  Grand  Alliance.  He  had  had 
enough  of  such  alliances.  He  was  all  for  pressing  the  war 
against  France,  but  not  by  these  means.  The  Tory  plan 
will  be  found  in  the  Marchmont  Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  81.  It 
was  to  call  home  all  our  troops,  throw  our  whole  strength 
into  the  navy,  harass  all  French  and  Spanish  coasts  by 
perpetual  descents  upon  them,  burning  their  ports,  destroy- 
ing their  shipping,  and  annihilating  their  commerce  till 
thoy  should  be  glad  to  make  peace  on  any  terms.  That 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  this  system  we  admit ; 
but  it  would  not  have  ensured  the  object  which  Carteret 
was  anxious  to  effect.  It  would  not  have  created  a 
united  Germany,  which  was  his  ideal ;  nor  would  it  have 
had  the  cordial  support  of  Bang  George  II.  It  might  be 
said  that  this  was  no  business  of  ours,  and  that  our  policy 
was  to  stand  aloof  from  aU  Grerman  complications.  Which 
of  the  two  plans  was  the  better  one  in  the  abstract  is  too 
large  a  question  to  embark  upon  in  this  article.  But  with 
a  George  I  or  a  George  II  on  the  throne,  only  one  was 
possible ;  and  Carteret  probably  preferred  that  one  for 
its  own  sake.  It  was  a  bold  and  brilliant  policy,  just  the 
thing  to  captivate  a  mind  like  his. 

The  last  scene  in  which  Bolingbroke  took  any  active 
part  was  in  the  formation  of  the '  Broad-bottom  Adminis- 
tration.* But  it  was  only  to  discover  that  a  national 
party  was  a  theory  too  refined  for  political  human  nature 
as  it  then  existed.  '  After  a  short  vibration,'  says  Gibbon, 
whose  father  was  Tory  member  for  Southampton  in  the 
parliament  of  1741,  *  the  Pelham  Government  was  fixed  on 
the  old  basis  of  the  Whig  aristocracy';  and  thus  ended  the 
first  attempt  of  the  early  Hanoverian  monarchy  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  party.    Carteret  advised  George  II  to 
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appeal  to  the  people,  but  his  Majesty  declined  the  sugges- 
tion ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  so  hazardous  an  experi- 
menty  which»  carried  out  under  totally  different  conditions 
and  by  totally  different  means,  was  partially  successful  in 
the  next  generation,  would  have  been  equally  fortunate 
in  1744.  'A  National  Party'  was  a  capital  cry;  and  a 
capital  cry  we  think  it  is  destined  to  remain.  It  has 
never  been  wholly  lost  sight  of.  But  we  shall  not  now 
repeat  the  reasons  which  we  have  assigned  on  several 
former  occasions  for  thinking  the  revival  of  it  at  the 
present  day,  at  least  in  the  form  contemplated  by  Boling- 
broke,  a  practical  impossibility.  What  time  may  have  in 
store  for  us  no  man  can  say.  As  we  said  twelve  years 
ago, '  the  almost  intolerable  evils  which  the  party  system 
has  brought  upon  us  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
are  enough  to  make  men  look  in  any  direction  for  relief.' 
But  a  national  party,  look  at  it  how  we  may,  means 
personal  government ;  and  when  the  country  is  prei>ared 
for  the  one  it  will  be  time  enough  to  talk  about  the 
other. 

The  Church  of  England  is  not  commonly  supposed  to 
have  shown  to  much  advantage  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
But  on  de  Saussure  the  London  clergy  seem  to  have 
made  a  good  impression.  They  have,  he  says,  a  very 
comfortable  appearance.  They  pass  for  being  lazy,  but 
de  Saussure  rather  thinks  they  are  maligned.  He  likes 
their  style  of  preaching:  their  sermons  combine  both 
eloquence  and  brevity.  They  employ  none  of  the  trans- 
ports and  gesticulations  which  make  preaching  seem  so 
exaggerated  in  France.  There  are  many  first-class 
scholars  to  be  found  among  them,  whose  writings  are 
sound  and  convincing,  showing  serious  thought  and  very 
great  ability.  Our  Swiss  friend  may  not  have  been  an 
altogether  competent  judge ;  and  we  must  go  elsewhere 
for  the  character  of  the  English  clergy  in  the  eighteenth 
century — a  period,  says  Mark  Pattison,  which  the  High 
Churchman  blots  from  his  calendar.  Undoubtedly  the 
Whig  ministries  from  1714  to  1760  did  their  best  to  lower 
the  character  of  the  episcopate.  Walpole,  indeed,  was  too 
wise  to  try  a  fall  with  the  Church  of  England ;  and  when 
Gibson,  Bishop  of  London,  refused  to  consecrate  Dr  Bundle 
to  the  see  of  Gloucester  because  he  was  an  Arian,  Wal- 
pole gave  way,  and  provided  for  Bundle  in  Ireland — ^in 
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those  days  the  common  refuge  of  the  destitute,  both  in 
Church  and  State.  So  late  as  1764  George  Grenville  said 
that  he  considered  bishoprics  to  be  of  two  kinds — '  bishop- 
rics of  business  for  men  of  ability  and  learning,  and 
bishoprics  of  ease  for  men  of  family  and  fashion/  Among 
the  last  he  reckoned  Durham  and  Winchester.  By  *  busi- 
ness' was  not  meant  active  discharge  of  spiritual  and 
episcopal  duties,  frequent  visitation  of  the  clergy,  and  so 
forth,  but  due  care  of  their  estates,  and  the  propagation 
of  Whig  principles  in  their  respective  dioceses. 

A  great  gulf  was  thus  formed  between  the  bishops  and 
the  clergy.  The  Tory  fox-hunter  in  Addison's '  Freeholder,' 
bewailing  the  existence  of  meeting-houses  in  his  own 
county,  dwelt  on  the  happy  condition  of  the  neighbouring 
shire,  in  which  *  there  was  not  a  single  Presbyterian 
except  the  Bishop.'  The  gulf  kept  widening  as  time  went 
on,  and  as  the  bishops  appointed  during  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II  and  Queen  Anne  were  gradually  replaced  by 
the  nominees  of  Stanhope  and  Walpole.  Among  the  first 
was  Hoadley,  who  in  1715  was  made  Bishop  of  Bangor, 
and  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  employed  many  years  later 
to  answer  'The  Craftsman.'  He  was  Bishop  of  Bangor 
for  six  years,  during  which  time  he  never  once  visited  his 
diocese,  but  occupied  himself  with  preaching  and  writing 
against  the  received  doctrines  of  the  Church.  These 
services  to  Christianity  greatly  endeared  him  to  the 
Whigs ;  ^  and  when  Convocation  condemned  him,  our 
newly-imported  defender  of  the  faith  was  advised  to 
suppress  that  institution,  to  which  he  readily  agreed. 
This  was  the  first  great  blow  which  the  Church  received 
from  the  early  Hanoverian  monarchy.  But  there  was 
more  for  Hoadley  to  do  yet.  He  was  engaged  by  the 
government  to  trick  the  Dissenters  into  supporting  Wal- 
pole at  the  general  election  of  1734  by  leading  them  to 
believe  that  in  the  next  parliament  he  would  repeal  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  which,  as  Hoadley  well  knew, 
he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  doing.  For  this  pious 
fraud  he  was  rewarded  with  the  see  of  Winchester,  a 
*  bishopric  of  ease '  being  clearly  the  proper  return  for  his 
services  as  a  *  bishop  of  business.'  Hare  and  Sherlock, 
two  of  the  royal  chaplains,  were  both  dismissed  for  ven- 
turing to  write  against  Hoadley ;  though,  owing  i>erhaps 
to  the  influence  of  Queen  Caroline,  both  were  afterwards 
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promoted,  Sherlock  to  Bangor  in  1728  and  to  Salisbury 
in  1734,  and  Hare  to  Chichester  in  1731.  Sherlock  ulti- 
mately became  Bishop  of  London. 

On  the  episcopal  bench  and  among  the  higher  clergy, 
especiaUy  in  the  larger  towns,  there  were,  during  these 
two  reigns,  many  men  of  great  learning  and  abiUty ;  but 
not  men  representing  the  catholic  side  of  the  Church  of 
England,  op  disposed  to  exercise  any  vigilant  supervision 
over  their  rural  vicars  and  rectors,  who  were  left  to  go 
pretty  much  their  own  way.    Their  own  way  conducted 
them  to  the  hunting-field  and  the  bowling-^een,  and  to 
all  the  ordinary  diversions  of  rural  life,  which  they  shared 
with  the  country  gentlemen — their  chief,  if  not  their  only 
associates.  The  poorer  men  among  tiiem,  curates  or  others, 
could  not,  of  course,  indulge  in  these  amusements  or  mix 
with  the  same  class  of  society ;  but  they  had  no  higher 
sense  of  duty,  and  in  too  many  cases  contracted  habits 
which  have  been  falsely  represented  as  those  of  the  whole 
body.    There  were  bright  exceptions  to  be  found  in  all 
grades  of  the  clergy;  nor  had  'the  ancient  religion,'  as 
Newman  calls  it,  entirely  died  out  among  them.     The 
torch  of  catholic  truth  had  still  been  kept  alive,  and 
burned  dimly  through  the  mists  of  selfishness,  indolence, 
and  ErastiaiEiism  which  filled  the  atmosphere.     But  on 
the  whole  the  condition  of  the  Church  and  the  resident 
country  clergy  was  what  might  have  been  expected  in 
the  circumstances.  .  There  was  no  one  to  recall  them  to 
any  consciousness  of  their  spiritual  obligations.    Neither 
the  'bishops  of  ease'  nor  the  'bishops  of  business'  ap- 
pointed by  the  early  Hanoverians  thought  it  any  part  of 
their  duty  to  interfere  with  the  parson's  recreations,  or 
to  enforce  any  stricter  stajidard  of  clerical  effidiency ;  and, 
when  at  length  Bishop  Biitler  lifted  up  his  voice  against 
that '  neglect  of  external  religion '  which  was  the  natural 
consequence,  he  was  accused  of  Romanism. 

It  is  likely  enough  that  many  of  the  parochial  clergy 
may  have  been  only  too  glad  of  this  excuse  for  neglecting 
his  advice.  What  was  calculated  stiU  further  to  lead 
them  in  the  same  direction  was  the  growth  of  Methodism, 
which,  whatever  its  ultimate  efiPect  in  awakening  the 
Church  of  England  from  her  torpor,  had  the  immediate 
effect  of  creating  a  general  prejudice  among  the  clergy 
against  anything  approaching  f anatioiam  or  enthusiasm. 
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Men  thought  they  were  showing  their  antipathy  to  these 
dangerous  excesses  by  running  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  decrying  all  spiritual  earnestness  as  either  hysterical 
or  hypocriticaL 

Parson  Trulliber  and  Parson  Adams  are,  of  course, 
gross  caricatures.  The  Church  was  fair  game  for  a  Whig 
littirateur.  But  in  an  age  when  the  Prime  Minister  could 
make  a  man  a  bishop  on  condition  that  he  married  one  of 
his  illegitimate  daughters,  and  when  the  King' could  con- 
sent to  the  appointment  of  another  whom  he  called  a 
rascal  and  a  scoundrel,  there  is  no  want  of  charity  in 
supposing  that  the  popular  estimate  of  the  clergy  in 
general  during  the  reign  of  George  II  contains  a  large 
element  of  truth.  Yet  one  eminent  English  writer  is 
clearly  of  opinion  that  the  Church  of  England  in  those 
days  stood  on  firmer  ground,  and  had  far  more  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  people  than  she  has  now.  Referring 
to  the  Trullibers  and  the  Adamses  of  that  period,  Froude 
contends  that  such  men  may  still  be  found  in  the  Church, 
and  that  they  were  just  as  exceptional  in  the  Georgian 
era  as  in  the  Victorian. 

*  If  in  some  places  there  was  spiritual  deadness  and  slovenli- 
ness, in  others  there  was  energy  and  seriousness.  Clarissa 
Harlowe  found  daily  service  in  the  London  churches  as  easily 
as  she  could  find  it  now.'   C  Short  Studies ' :  Essay  on  Progress.) 

But  Froude  partially  answers  himself.  «The  rural  clergy  in 
the  eighteenth  century — and  Fielding's  novels  were  pub- 
lished exactly  in  the  middle  of  it — are  described  by  the 
historian  in  a  passage  which  has  often  been  quoted,  but 
which  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  quoting  once 
again : 

'Their  of&cial  duties  sat  lightly  on  them.  .  •  .  They  farmed 
their  own  glebes.  They  were  magistrates  and  attended  Quarter 
Sessions  and  petty  sessions,  and  in  remote  districts,  where 
there  were  no  resident  gentry  of  consequence,  they  were  the 
most  effective  guardians  of  the  public  peace.  They  affected 
neither  austerity  nor  singularity.  They  rode,  shot,  himted,  ate 
and  drank  like  other  people ;  and  occasionally,  when  there  was 
no  one  else  to  take  the  work  upon  them,  they  kept  the  hounds.* 

We  are  far  from  denying  that  such  men  formed  a  very 
useful  class  of  society,  and  did  a  gteat  deal  of  good  in 
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their  day.  A  later  generation  of  them  found  a  votes  saeef" 
in  George  Eliot.  But  it  could  not  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  reflecting  men  in  any  age  that  such  were  not  the  duties 
for  which  the  clergy  were  ordained,  or  that  gleb^  and 
tithes  were  not  assigned  them  that  they  might  grow  com 
and  cattle,  shoot  partridges,  and  keep  the  hounds.  If 
these  pursuits  could  be  combined  with  the  due  discharge 
of  more  sacred  functions,  well  and  good.  There  would  bo 
no  harm  in  them,  rather  the  reverse.  An  admixture  of 
secular  with  clerical  occupations  is  calculated  rather  to 
increase  than  to  diminish  the  legitimate  ttifluence  of  the 
clergy.  But  we  fear  that  a  proper  balance  was  very  far 
from  being  preserved  in  Fielding's  day,  when,  as  Froude 
euphemistically  puts  it,  the  official  duties  of  the  clei^^y 
*  sat  lightly  on  them.'  Here  and  there  might  be  a  Jones 
of  Nayland ;  but  the  predominating  tjrpe,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  were  men  like  Johnson's  friend,  Dr 
Taylor,  whose  talk  was  of  oxen,  or  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
who  'rode  a-hunting'  in  the  mornings  and  spent  the 
evening  in  dancing  and  forfeits.  In  Mr  Here's  history  of 
'  The  Church  in  England  from  William  III  to  Victoria '  we 
have  a  description  of  it  in  the  early  Georgian  era  of  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy,  fully  justifying 
the  strictures  which  Froude  protests  against.  Never, 
says  he,  had  the  prospects  of  the  English  Church  looked 
brighter  than  they  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  less  than  fifty  years  they  had  so  completely 
clouded  over  that  when,  in  1747,  Butler  refused  the 
Primacy,  the  Church  had  sunk  so  low  that  he  declared  it 
was  too  late  to  save  her. 

Of  the  abuse  bestowed  upon  the  eighteenth  century  in 
general,  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have 
come  in  for  their  full  share,  with  probably  about  the 
same  admixture  of  truth  and  error  as  is  contained  in  the 
popular  tradition  concerning  the  state  of  the  Church. 
Gray  went  to  Cambridge  in  1734  and  Gibbon  to  Oxford 
in  1752;  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  their  accounts,  the 
lethargy  which  descended  on  both  Church  and  Crown 
with  the  incoming  of  the  Hanoverian  regime  extended  to 
both  Universities,  and  especially  to  Oxford.  But  in 
Dr  Johnson,  who  entered  Pembroke  in  1727,  and  Bishop 
Lowth,  who  entered  New  College  in  1729,  we  have  wit- 
nesses for  the  defence  who  tell  a  very  different  story. 
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When  Oxford,  in  Mark  Pattison's  words,  'lay  torpid 
under  the  besotting  inflaence  of  Jacobite  and  High 
Church  politics/  undergraduates  were  expected  to  at- 
tend college  lectures  as  they  are  now ;  and  many  of  the 
tutors  were  men  of  learning  and  ability.  College  exer- 
cises were  then  a  reality ;  and,  if  they  were  very  good, 
the  writer  might  obtain  a  university  reputation  by  them. 
Lowth,  who  took  his  M.A.  degree  in  1737,  declares  that 
he  passed  the  interval  *  in  a  well-regulated  course  of  dis- 
cipline and  studies*;  and  he  profited  thereby.  His  prelec- 
tions, says  Mark  Pattison,  no  willing  witness,  *  combined 
the  polish  of  a  past  generation  long  gone  with  the  learning 
of  a  new  period  to  come.  The  lore  of  Michaelis  was  here 
clothed  in  Latin  as  classical  as,  and  more  vigorous  than, 
Addison's.'  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Oxford  in  those 
days  was  still  regarded  rather  as  a  place  for  independent 
study  than  as  a  great  continuation-school  intended  to 
finish  a  boy's  education  before  he  went  out  into  the 
world ;  rather  as  an  abode  for  scholars  and  men  of  letters 
than  as  the  temporary  residence  of  young  men  in  quest 
of  a  degree.  Oxford  was  fast  losing  this  character  during 
the  second  half  of  the  century,  but  it  clung  to  it  as  late 
as  Gribbon's  time ;  and  traces  of  it  lingered  in  the  saying 
attributed  to  Gaisf  ord,  that  the  new  examination  system 
instituted  in  1802  would  be  the  ruin  of  scholarship.  Gi'ay's 
account  of  Cambridge  only  goes  to  show  that  he  disliked 
mathematics,  and  that  in  his  opinion  classical  studies 
there  were  at  a  low  ebb.  Yet  Bentley  was  then  Master 
of  Trinity  and  at  the  height  of  his  reputation  as  one  of 
the  first  classical  scholars  in  Europe. 

Of  coiurse  there  was  a  good  deal  of  port  wine  consumed 
in  both  Universities;  but  it  did  not  become  the  beverage 
of  statesmen  till  a  later  period.  Carteret,  after  his  day  s 
pheasant-shooting  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  no  doubt  regaled 
himself  with  Burgundy.  This  was  also  Bolingbroke's 
favourite  drink,  and  he  probably  took  plenty  of  it  when 
he  came  home  tired  after  following  the  wolf  or  wild-boar 
in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  whither  he  had  his  English 
hunters  sent  over  to  him.  We  do  not  know  what  was 
Pulteney's  particular  •vanity*;  but  he  was  so  fond  of 
shooting  that,  even  when  the  most  important  business 
was  on  hand,  nothing  could  keep  him  in  town  over 
September  1st.  Gteorge  11  himself  was  very  partial  to 
Vol.  190.— A^o.  392.  2  o 
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the  gun,  and  kept  up  a  large  flock  of  wild  turkeys  in 
Richmond  Park.  They  were  hunted  with  dogs  and,  when 
driven  into  the  trees,  afforded  pretty  potshots  for  his 
Majesty ;  hut  they  so  encouraged  poaching  and  caused  so 
many  fatal  affrays  that  they  were  destroyed  before  the 
end  of  his  reign.  Hunting  in  all  its  forms — the  stag,  the 
hare,  and  the  fox — ^was  fashionable  under  the  first  Hano- 
verians. At  court,  besides  the  Master  of  the  Buckhounds, 
there  was  also  a  Master  of  the  Harriers.  The  Duke  of 
Grafton  of  that  date  kept  hounds  in  Surrey.  The  Duke 
of  Wharton  hunted  the  fox  in  Yorkshire  so  early  as  1721, 
^d  in  that  year  we  hear  of  his  wanting  a  good  terrier. 
But  fox-hunting  did  not  attain  its  final  supremacy  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  century,  perhaps  not  till  the 
French  Revolution  cut  off  the  dandies  from  the  Ck>ntinent, 
and  it  became  'the  correct  thing*  to  hunt  in  Leicester- 
shire. 

The  early  Hanoverian  age  was  not  favourable  to  works 
of  imagination.  It  was  the  age  of  reason  and  6ommon- 
sense,  of  solid  pudding  and  of  sound  prose.  The  whole 
nation,  in  fact,  was  in  a  mood  to  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry,  to  sit  under  its  vines  and  its  fig-trees.  It  was 
weary  of  ideas  and  revolutions,  and  inclined  to  rest 
and  be  thankful.  Such  a  frame  of  mind  is  not  very 
favourable  to  earnestness  of  any  kind,  but  rather  to  self- 
indulgence,  and  to  such  views  of  things  in  general  as  do 
not  trouble  the  intellect,  disturb  slumber,  or  interfere 
with  digestion.  Such  was  the  general  character  of  the 
early  Hanoverian  period,  gradually  waning  with  the  fierce 
political  struggles  which  ensued  under  Gteorge  III,  and 
disappearing  altogether  under  the  influence  of  the  French 
Revolution.  They  were  the  days  of  Old  Leisure,  *  who  did 
not  concern  himself  with  the  causes  of  things,  being 
satisfied  with  the  things  themselves.'  He  came  in  with 
the  two  first  Georges  and  went  out  with  the  two  last, 
oppressed  by  a  moral  atmosphere  in  which  he  felt  he 
could  no  longer  breathe. 
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Art,  VIII.— THE  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY  OP  JAPAN. 

1.  Memorandum  on  the  Com/parative  Statistics  of  Popula- 
tion^  Industry^  and  Com^merce  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  some  leading  Foreign  Countries.  By  Sir  Alfred 
Bateman,  K.C.M.O.  Board  of  Trade;  Commercial  De- 
partment, 1902. 

2.  Japan  and  its  Trade.  By  J.  Morris.  International 
Commerce  Series.  London  and  New  York:  Harper,  1002* 

3.  Japan  in  Transition.  By  Stafford  Bansome.  London 
and  New  York :  Harper,  1899. 

4.  The  Mastery  of  the  Paxnflc.  By  Archibald  R.  Colquhoun. 
London :  Heinemann,  1902. 

5.  Reports  on  the  Trade  and  Shipping  of  Japan.  By  Mr 
Consul  Longford.  Foreign  Office  Reports.  London, 
1886-1901. 

6.  Report  on  the  State  of  Trade  in  Japan.  By  Byron 
Brenan,  C.M.G.    Foreign  Office  Reports,  1897. 

7.  Anmial  Return  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  Japan.  Depart- 
ment of  Finance.    Tokio,  1902. 

8.  R6sum4  Statistique  de  FFmpire  du  Japon,  Statistical 
Department,  Lnperial  Cabinet.    Tokio,  1902. 

And  other  works. 

In  a  previous  article  (July,  1902)  we  traced  the  political 
development  of  Japan.  We  showed  how  a  nation  secluded 
from  the  world,  bound  with  the  iron  fetters  of  a  rigid 
feudalism,  distracted  by  internal  anarchy,  and  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  an  ignorant,  down-trodden,  and 
unenterprising  multitude,  has  become  a  strong  and  con- 
solidated state,  ready  and  able  to  make  its  voice  heard 
and  respected  in  the  great  councils  of  the  world,  with  a 
constitutional  government  successfully  tried  by  over  ten 
years*  working  experience,  a  powerful  army  and  navy, 
and  a  patriotic,  courageous,  and  determined  people, 
actively  sharing  in  the  administrative  affairs  of  the 
empire,  and  displaying  a  high  degree  of  political  enter- 
prise, both  domestic  and  international.  The  object  of  the 
present  article  is  to  show  that  Japan*s  commercial  and 
industrial  progress  has  been  no  less  marked  than  her 
military  and  political  development ;.  and  that,  starting 
fron^  equally  unpromising  beginmng6«  it  has  already 
advanced  to  a  stage^  not  only  of  substantial  importance 
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in  the  present,  but^  if  the  experience  of  the  past  is  a 
trustworthy  guide,  of  the  fairest  promise  for  the  future. 
To  Englishmen  all  subjects  connected  with  the  progress 
of  Japan  should  be  of  especial  interest.  The  defensive 
alliance  recently  concluded  with  her,  alone  among  all  the 
Powers  of  the  world,  causes  her  military  and  political 
condition  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  us.  Her  commercial 
and  industrial  condition  is  rendered  of  no  less  importance 
by  the  fact  that  for  many  years  we  have  held  a  com- 
manding position  in  her  import  trade ;  that  the  United 
Kingdom  now  supplies  her  vdth  manufactured  goods  to 
the  average  annual  value  of  over  six  millions  sterling; 
and  that,  as  manufacturing  communities,  Great  Britain 
and  Japan  meet  as  friendly  rivals  in  the  Far  East,  equally 
eager  to  secure  by  honourable  competition  the  lion's  share 
in  its  markets. 

No  apology  is  therefore  needed  for  dealing  with  such 
a  subject ;  and  we  are  fortunately  provided  with  ample 
materials  for  doing  so.  Sir  Alfred  Bateman's  able  memo- 
randum on  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
its  princii>al  industrial  and  trading  competitors,  shows 
clearly  the  increasing  competition  which  we  are  now 
experiencing  on  the  part  of  both  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  which  nowhere  threatens  us  more  seri- 
ously than  in  Japan  and  other  Eastern  markets.  In  the 
works  of  Mr  Bansome,  Mr  Colquhoun,  and  Mr  Morris, 
Japanese  trade  and  industry  are  handled  in  varying 
degrees  of  fullness  and  accuracy.  Mr  Brenan's  report 
is  exhaustive  and  interesting;  while  the  reports  sent 
home  from  time  to  time  by  Mr  Longford,  our  consul  at 
Nagasaki,  are  full  of  original  information,  and  constitute 
a  complete  and  detailed  summary  of  the  trade  of  the 
empire. 

From  Mr  Longford's  reports,  and  from  an  interesting 
pai>er  by  the  same  official,  read  before  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  during  the  present  year,  we  propose  to  borrow 
lai^ely.  Numerous  statistical  publications,  issued  in  the 
English  language  by  the  Japanese  government,  provide 
valuable  material  for  testing  the  soundness  of  the  pro- 
positions advanced  by  the  writers  we  have  mentioned. 
One  i>aramount  le^«on  is  to  be  learned  from  all — ^it  is 
inculcated  by  Sir  Alfred  Bateman  generally,  but  is  specially 
applicable  to  Japan — ^that  we  cannot  maintain  our  past 
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pre-eminence  without  strenuous  effort,  and  that  unless 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  warning,  that  the  '  old  country  must 
wake  up,'  is  taken  seriously  to  heart,  we  shall  fail,  not  only 
to  advance,  but  even  to  Tnaintain  the  position  in  the  trade 
of  the  Far  East  which  we  have  hitherto  held. 

'  We  are  still  ahead  *  (says  Sir  A.  Bateman) '  of  our  two  great 
rivals  in  our  power  of  manufacture  for  export,  but  •  •  •  each 
country  is  travellmg  upwards  more  rapidly  than  we  are  who 
occupy  a  higher  eminence.* 

Sir  Alfred  Bateman  is  referring  to  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  but  we  may  apply  the  remark  with  equal 
reason  to  Japan.  That  country  is  steadily  developing 
manufacturing  and  industrial  power.  Its  population  is 
rapidly  increasing  and  setting  towards  the  towns ;  each 
year  will  add  to  its  acquired  capital  and  skill;  and  its 
competition  with  us  in  the  Eastern  markets,  and  even,  it 
may  be,  in  those  of  Australia,  will  become  increasingly 
serious. 

The  International  Commerce  Series  now  being  issued 
by  Messrs  Harper,  of  which  six  volumes  have  already 
appeared,  should,  if  properly  carried  out,  prove  a  valuable 
assistance  both  to  manufacturers  and  merchants.  The 
objects  of  the  series  are  to  supply  accurate  information 
about  the  commerce,  resources,  and  requirements  of  the 
principal  countries  of  the  world,  the  conditions  under 
which  great  nations  are  competing  for  its  markets,  and 
the  wealth  of  those  nations.  We  are  here  only  concerned 
with  the  volume  which  deals  with  Japan,  and  we  cannot 
but  regret  that  it  very  imperfectly  fulfils  the  admirable 
objects  of  the  series.  It  is,  we  believe,  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  since  its  compiler  had  direct  experience  of 
Japan.  All  his  information  as  to  the  present  must  there- 
fore be  secondhand ;  and  even  so,  he  has  not  sufficiently 
availed  himself  of  the  sources  that  were  open  to  him. 
In  some  instances  he  is  guilty  of  what  it  is  not  too  severe 
to  term  slovenliness.  His  statistics  on  kindred  subjects 
are  carried  in  some  cases  only  down  to  1898,  in  others  to 
1899,  and  in  others  again  to  1900,  while  there  was  ample 
material  for  extending  all  to  the  close  of  1901.*    His  ten 

*  His  values  in  speolfio  tnittftnoeH  are  aometimes  quite  inooiTeet.  He 
givee,  for  ingtanoe,  the  value  of  the  import  in  1900  of  grey  shlrtingB  as 
748,000{.  from  Great  Britain,  and  nearly  80001.  from  other  countries,  and  of 
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years*  comparative  table  of  exports  and  imports  is  totaUy 
misleading,  owing,  we  presume,  to  the  conversion  for  the 
earlier  years  of  the  decade  of  the  native  silver  currency 
into  sterling  at  the. exchange  of  the  present  day  instead 
of  the  far  higher  one  that  then  prevailed^  The  result  is 
that  he  represents  the  whole  value  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  Japan  in  1890  and  1801  as  about  14,000,000{.,  whereas 
the  correct  amount  was  about  23,000,0002. 

In  his  preface  Mr  Morris  states  that  the  &KrQign  mer* 
chant  and  manufacturer  attempting  to  establish  himself 
in  any  part  of  the  Japanese  empire  is  confronted  with 
the  initial  difficulty  that  perpetual  leases  are  not  granted 
to  aliens,  overlooking  the  fact  that  perpetual  leases  have 
been  granted  at  all  the  former  open  ports,  at  which  alone 
even  yet  foreigfners  are  established  in  any  considerable 
number,  ever  since  treaty  relations  existed  with  Japan ; 
and  that  foreigners  can  now  obtain  such  leases,  ^s  distinct 
from  freeholds,  in  any  part  of  the  empire.  Even  if  we 
admit  without  qualification — ^which  we  do  not — the  dis- 
ability which  he  describes  of  the  tenure  known  as  *  super- 
ficies,' he  igfnores  the  provisions  of  Japanese  law  which 
constitute  partnerships  or  companies,  created  and  regis- 
tered in  Japan,  even  though  composed  entirely  of 
foreigners,  juridical  persons,  and  confer  on  them  in  that 
capacity,  where  not  specifically  excepted,  all  the  rights  of 
persons,  including  that  of  the  absolute  ownership  of  the 
land.  In  his  list  of  established  foreign  firms  in  Japan, 
those  at  Nagasaki,  an  important  and  rising  port,  are 
entirely  omitted;  while  the  list  of  those  at  Tokohatkia 
and  Kobe  contains  no  mention  of  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co., 
Butterfield  &  Swire,  Lane,  Crawford  &  Co.,  perhaps  the 
oldest  and  most  important  British  firms  in  Jai>an,  though 

white  shirtings,  in  like  manner,  as  13S,0002.  and  6811.  The  flgorea  first 
quoted  i^present  Uie  total  import  into  Japan  during  the  year  of  all 
shirtings,  grey,  white  and  twilled ;  and  all  the  latter  figure^,  .as  well  as 
34,000/.  for  twilled  shirtings,  form  part  of  It,  not  additions,  as  represented 
by  Mr  Morris.  The  value  of  the  import  of  cotton  prints  In  th«  same  year, 
on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  be  largely  undetstatad,  tibat  from  Great 
Britain,  given  as  96,0002.,  having;  exceeded  195,0002. 

Our  fellow-subjects  In  the  Australian  Confederation  are  using  their  best 
efforts  (in  which  they  are  cordially  seconded  by  the  Japanese)  to'  extend 
their  trade  with  Japan,  and  this  book  should  therefore  have  a  large  circula- 
tion among  them.  It  will  be  news  to  them  that  Australia  sent  00,0002. 
worth  of  refined  sugar  to  Japan  In  1809,  and  followed  it  up  by  an  export  In 
1900  valued  at  316,8662.    Australia  is,  of  course,  an  error  for  Austria. 
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it  includes  one  firm  which  more  than  a  year  ago  liquidated 
into  non-existence.  Nor  is  any  discrimination  made  be- 
tween the  firms  mentioned  which  might  guide  a  manu- 
facturer in  England  seeking  a  suitable  agent  in  Japan, 
though  the  business  of  one,  for  example,  is  solely  the 
export  of  what  we  may  call '  articles  du  Japon '  (curios, 
matting,  etc.),  of  another  the  import  of  metals  and 
machinery,  and  of  another  again  the  import  of  yams 
and  piece-goods.  Again,  there  is  no  mention  whatever 
of  the  great  Japanese  firms  of  high  repute  which  have 
established  their  own  branches  in  Liondon,  though  all  of 
them  are  in  direct  communication  with  our  manufac- 
turers, and  cany  on  a  rapidly  increasing  trade. 

But  Mr  Morris's  worst  blunder,  one  that  might  easily 
entail  disastrous  consequences  on  any  merchant  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  rely  on  him,  is  in  his  chapter  on  tariff  and 
customs  regulations,  which  should  have  been  thoroughly 
exhaustive,  but  in  which  he  simply  quotes  in  extenao  the 
statutory  tariff  of  Japan  as  originally  established.     He 
ignores  entirely  the  conventional  tariffs,  and  the  specific 
duties  which  have  been  substituted  for  ad  valorefm  duties 
on  many  of  the  most  important  articles  in  the  trade. 
He  does  not  mention  the  Customs  Tariff  Law,  Certificates 
of  origin  (which  are  all-important),  the  countries  entitled 
to  *  most-fiavoured-nation '   treatment,  the   rules    under 
which  duties  are  calculated  and    measurements  naade, 
tonnage  dues,  and  statutory  changes  made  in  the  tariff 
«  since  its  initiation.    He  represents  the  duties  on  alcohol 
and  tobacco,  for  example,  as  40  per  cent.,  whereas  they 
are  now  respectively  250  per  cent,  and  150  per  cent.    He 
gives  those  on  refined  sugar  and  kerosene  oil  as  20  per  cent, 
and  10  per  cent,  respectively,  whereas  both  have  been  con- 
verted into  specific  rates  on  a  very  much  higher  scale. 
The  increase  in   the  latter  is,  however,  mentioned    in 
another  part  of  the  book.    The  book  contains  a  mass  of 
interesting  statistical  information ;  but  these  errors,  which 
we  have  found  on  a  random  and  very  far  from  exhaustive 
examination,  considerably  impair,  if  they  do  not  nullify, 
its  value.    It  is  to  be  hojied  that  other  volumes  of  the 
series  are  free  from  such  blemishes. 

From  the  imperfections  which  mar  this  book  it  is^a 
pleasure  to  turn  to  the  works  of  Mr  Bahsome  and  Mr 
Colquhoun,  in  both  of  which  the  chapters  on  trade  and 
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industry  are  full  of  interesty  and,  in  Mr  Ransome's  case, 
of  detailed  and  accurate  information,  which  may  well  be 
taken  to  heart  by  every  British  trader. 

Economic  history  as  compared  with  political  is  usually 
regarded  as  dull,  and  appeals  only  to  the  few.  But  Japan 
has  ever  been  a  land  of  romance ;  and  even  the  story  of 
it«  commercial  development  is  not  entirely  devoid  of 
romantic  incidents.  During  the  sixteenth  century,  while 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  were  meeting  with  marked  success 
among  Japanese  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  and  enjoyed  the 
powerful  protection  of  the  Shogun  Nobunaga,  a  Portu- 
guese trading-colony  was  established  in  Japan,  and  its 
commercial  progress  rivalled  the  spiritual  trimnphs  of 
the  missionaries.  Unfortunately,  it  took  into  its  service 
a  Dutchman  named  Unschoten,  and  his  accounts  of  the 
high  profits  gained  by  the  Portuguese  traders  induced 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company  to  send  a  vessel  to  Japan 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  venture  succeeded ; 
and  further  vessels  were  subsequently  sent  from  Amster- 
dam, carrying  political  officers  charged  with  the  mission 
of  negotiating  a  treaty  with  the  Japanese  government. 
They  were  favourably  received  at  the  capital,  had  an 
audience  of  the  Shogun,  and  obtained  a  charter  conferring 
the  same  privileges  of  trade  throughout  the  empire  as 
were  already  enjoyed  by  the  Portuguese.  Thereupon 
ensued  a  struggle  between  the  two  European  nations. 
To  commercial  rivalry  was  added  bitter  reUgious  antagon- 
ism ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  Dutch  began  a  series 
of  unworthy  intrigues  against  the  Portuguese  which  cul- 
minated in  the  forcible  ezpidsion  of  the  latter  from  Japan. 
Nobunaga's  encouragement  of  the  Christian  missionaries 
had  been  replaced  by  the  relentless  persecution  of  his 
immediate  successors.  The  Dutch  encouraged  this  persecu- 
tion, and  accused  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of  being  political 
agents,  aiming  at  the  conquest  of  Japan.  They  repudiated 
any  sympathy  with  Christianity,  and  supplied  the  govern- 
ment with  firearms  and  ammunition,  which  were  effectively 
used  at  the  storming  of  Shimabara,  when  the  last  native 
Christian  stronghold  was  destroyed  and  the  converts 
annihilated. 

The  reward  of  the  Dutch  was  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  trading  with  Japan;  and  this  monopoly,  which  they 
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retained  for  over  two  hundred  years,  was  a  source  of 
enormous  profits  to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  at 
large,  and  to  its  individual  members  who  were  its  agents 
in  Japan.  But  these  profits  were  earned  by  abject  sub- 
mission to  exacting  and  humiliating  conditions.  That  the 
Dutch  were  Christians  after  all  was  speedily  discovered ; 
and  the  discovery  brought  with  it  the  utter  contempt  of 
the  Japanese  for  those  whom  conunercial  cupidity  had 
induced  to  deny  their  religion.  The  Dutch  factory  was 
rigidly  confined  to  the  small  island  of  Desima  in  the 
harbour  of  Nagasaki ;  and  its  members  were  locked  into 
their  quarters  at  night,  constantly  guarded  by  police,  and 
strictly  forbidden  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  the  people. 
No  conmiercial  transactions  could  take  place  except 
through  officials ;  all  goods  landed  had  to  be  sold  within 
one  year ;  the  number  of  ships  was  gradually  restricted 
until  only  one  annual  voyage  was  permitted;  and  even 
that  one  ship  was  always  compelled  to  sail  on  the  date 
fixed  by  the  government.  Each  year  the  chief  of  the 
factory  was  obliged  to  visit  the  capital,  a  journey  of  over 
eight  hundred  miles  each  way  by  land,  performed  in 
sedan-chairs  carried  at  a  slow  walking  pace.  He  was 
rigidly  g^uarded  throughout  the  entire  distance;  and,  as 
an  example  of  what  the  Dutch  were  willing  to  submit  to, 
it  may  be  stated  that  trampling  on  the  cross  was  one 
of  their  enforced  experiences  while  in  the  capitaL  The 
history  of  the  Dutch  factory  in  Japan,  originating  in 
treachery  and  deceit,  was  true  to  its  origin  throughout ; 
and  the  contempt  into  which  everything  connected  with 
trade  fell  in  Japan  during  the  regime  of  the  Tokugawa 
Shoguns  owed  not  a  little  to  the  scorn  engendered,  in 
the  minds  of  men  to  whom  death  was  always  preferable 
to  dishonour,  by  the  unworthy  merchants  of  whom  alone 
the  Japanese  had  any  experience. 

The  harbour  of  Nagasaki  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world,  though  the  progress  of  the  great 
shipbuilding  industry  that  is  now  carried  on  in  it,  and 
the  erection  of  powerful  fortifications,  is  depriving  it  of 
much  of  its  old  picturesqueness.  As  one  approaches 
from  the  sea  through  a  chain  of  pine-clad  isLeuids,  the 
harbour  is  reached  through  an  entrance  scarcely  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  width.  It  is  perfectly  land-locked,  and 
sunrounded  by  well-wooded  hills,  which  rise  to  a  height 
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of  over  one  thousand  feet.  At  its  upper  end,  directly 
facing  the  entrance,  lies  the  little  island,  scarcely  a 
couple  of  acres  in  area,  which  was  for  two  hundred  years 
the  home  or  prison  of  the  Dutchmen,  some  of  whose 
houses  remain  to  this  day.  It  still  preserves  many  of  its 
old  features,  but  these  will  soon  be  swept  away  by  the 
extensive  harbour  works  now  in  progress. 

There  is  one  interesting  historical  incident  connected 
with  it  which  we  cannot  remember  to  have  previously 
seen  in  print.  In  1810  Holland  was  annexed  by  Napoleon 
to  the  French  empire,  and  ceased  to  exist  as  an  indepen- 
dent kingdom ;  but  the  little  colony  in  JaiMin  was  for- 
gotten alike  by  conquerors  and  conquered.  No  ship  was 
sent  to  it,  and  its  members  remained  in  ignorance  of  the 
great  events  that  were  occurring  in  far-distant  Europe. 
During  four  years,  until  the  fall  of  Napoleon  restored  the 
mother-country  to  independence,  the  Dutch  flag  v^as 
daily  hoisted  in  the  factoty;  and  this  was  the  one  and 
only  spot  in  the  world  in  which  it  was  fljring.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  the  eager  look-out  that  must  have 
been  kept  by  the  imprisoned  traders  for  the  ship  that 
never  came,  their  home-sick  longing,  and  the  daily  dis- 
appointment of  their  hopes  of  release.  Great  indeed 
must  have  been  the  gains  that  could  compensate  for  such 
a  banishment. 

In  1859  Japan  was  by  treaty  thrown  open  to  foreign 
intercourse  and  trade,  and  the  Dutch  monopoly  came  to 
an  end ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything 
more  unpromising  of  a  brilliant  commercial  future  than 
the  condition  of  affairs  which  then  prevailed.  The 
government  of  the  Shogun,  in  which  was  vested  the 
entire  control  of  the  national  administration,  was  tot- 
tering to  its  fall,  and  civil  war  was  imminent  after  more 
than  two  hundred  years  of  peace.  Pressed  on  the  one 
side  by  the  Court  at  Kioto,  with  all  the  semi*divine  autho- 
rity of  the  legitimate  sovereign,  to  free  the  land  frotn  the 
hated  pollution  of  the  foreigners,  and  on  the  other  by 
those  same  foreigners,  backed  by  irresistible  naval  forces, 
to  open  the  country  to  their  trade  and  residence,  the 
bewildered  Shogim,  ignorant  of  international  usages,  and 
advised  only  by  ministers  as  ignorant  as  himself,  was 
driven  to  accept,  for  the  sake  of  momentary  relief,  any 
terms  which  the  masterful  strangers  laid  before  him. 
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The  customs  regulations,  to  which  he  assented,  opened 
the  way  to  gross  frauds  on  the  reyenue,  not  seldom 
perpetrated  by  those  who  professed  to  represent  the  com- 
mercial honour  of  enlightened  countries.  The  currency 
was  in  what  seemed  to  be  hopeless  confusion.  The  relative 
values  of  gold  and  silver  were  out  of  all  proportion  to 
those  outside  the  limits  of  Japan ;  and  an  export  of  gold 
therefore  took  place  which  threatened  4qpeedily  to  ex- 
haust the  entire  national  supply.  Financial  embarrass- 
ment tempted  the  government  to  issue  a  debased  coinage, 
which  gave  rise  to  large  claims  for  compensation ;  and, 
even  after  the  ratio  of  gold  and  silver  had  been  fixed  on 
a  proper  basis,  further  difficulties  arose  in  the  exchange 
of  the  native  and  foreign  eiilver  ci^rrencies,  and  inequitable 
obligations  were  pitilessly  imposed. 

With  all  this  to  contend  against,  the  commercial 
history  of  the  country  is  one  of  almost  unbroken  progress, 
steadily  maintained  through  civil  war  and  financial 
anarchy,  and  triumphantly  overcoming  national  ignorance 
and  inexperience,  as  well  as  foreign  contempt  and  oppres- 
sion. In  1870  the  value  of  the  foreign  trade  was  estimated 
by  the  late  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  then  our  minister  in  Japan, 
at  10,000,0002.,  more  than  half  of  which  was  in  British 
hands;  but  it  was  not  until  two  years  later  that  the 
Japanese  customs  service  began  to  be  conducted  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  enable  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the 
real  value  to  be  formed ;  and  it  was  not  until  1883  that 
the  customs  returns  began  to  distinguish  between  the 
countries  of  origin  of  imports  and  destination  of  exports. 
In  the  latter  year  the  value  of  the  whole  trade  was 
nearly  13,000,0002.,  and  that  of  the  imports  alone  was 
nearly  6,000,0002.,  of  which  considerably  more  than  half 
were  of  British  manufactures,  while  little  more  than  one 
twentieth  came  from  Germany.  The  United  States  had  not 
yet  entered  the  field  at  all  as  a  supplier  of  manufactured 
goods.  In  1901  the  value  of  the  whole  trade  was  nearly 
52,000,0002.  If  we  follow  the  example  of  Sir  Alfred 
Bateman  in  taking  an  average  of  five  years  (1896-1901), 
we  find  that  the  annual  import  trade  of  Japan  has  grown 
to  nearly  26,000,0002.,  four  and' a  half  times  what  it  was  in 
1883,  while  the  annual  export  is  over  20,000,0002.  Such 
a  rate  of  increase,  during  what  in  the  history  of  a  nation 
is  a  short  period,  may  fairly  be  described  as  unprecedented. 
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This  rapid  oommerciai  advance  beoomeB  all  the  more 
striking  when  contrasted  with  that  of  the  neighbour- 
ing empire  of  China,  where  an  industrious,  intelligent, 
frugal,  honest  population,  seven  times  as  numerous  as 
that  of  Japan,  inhabiting  a  country  rich  in  all  the  most 
alluring  potentialities  of  trade  and  industry,  has  made 
so  little  progress  that  after  half  a  century's  ezi>erience, 
its  total  purchasing  capacity  amounts  only  to  35,000,0002^ 
while  its  exports  are  valued  at  little  over  25,000,0002. 
It  is  the  custom  to  picture  the  commercial  future 
of  China  as  presenting  visions  of  wealth  surpassing 
the  dreams  of  avarice.  It  may  be  that,  if  ever  the 
administration  of  that  vast  empire  falls  into  the  hands 
of  an  honest  and  capable  government,  these  visions 
may  be  fulfilled ;  but  what  in  China  are  only  visions  are 
already  tangible  realities  in  Japan.  Here  a  people  no 
less  industrious  and  intelligent  than  the  Chinese,  g^ded 
by  statesmen  of  imquestioned  integrity  and  enlighten- 
ment, who  make  the  encouragement  of  trade  and  industry 
one  of  the  foremost  planks  in  their  platform,  may  be 
expected  to  show  in  the  future  a  progress  not  less  marked 
than  that  of  the  past,  and  gradually  to  raise  their  beloved 
country  to  a  foremost  position  among  the  great  conuner- 
cial  powers  of  the  world. 

Not  only  British  manufacturers  but  statesmen  and 
writers  have  been  too  apt  to  disregard  the  actualities  of 
Japan  for  the  possibiUties  of  China;  but  the  time  has 
come  when  we  must  give  the  fullest  recognition  to 
Japan's  conmiercial  importance,  and  *  wake  up '  to  the 
conditions  of  a  new  competition  which  threatens  to  oust 
us  from  our  hitherto  predominant  share  in  it.  Sir 
Alfred  Bateman  regards  France,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  as  our  principal  commercial  rivals.  In 
Japan  it  is  only  the  last  that  we  need  seriously  dread. 

The  imports  from  France  in  1001  were  less  in  value 
than  those  from  Belgium  or  Austria,  and  their  most 
substantial  items  were  goods  which  we  do  not  attempt 
to  produce.  Those  from  Germany  amounted  to  nearly 
3,000,0002.,  more  than  half  the  value  of  those  from  Oreat 
Britain,  more  than  tenfold  what  Germany  supplied  to 
Japan  in  1883;  and,  with  the  exceptions  of  sugar  and 
wool,  all  the  items  composing  them  were  such  as  are  in 
active  competition  with  British  manufactures.    Carefully 
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fostered  by  goTemment,  and  aided  by  the  co-operation 
of  state-owned  railways  and  subsidised  steamers  of  the 
largest  freight-carrying  capacity,  by  industrial  banks 
granting  long  credits,  by  cheap  and  highly  disciplined 
labour,  Gtorman  competition  in  foreign  trade  must  always 
be  a  serious  factor.  But  experience  has  shown  that 
^  made  in  Germany '  is  not  the  best  of  reconmiendations 
in  Japan ;  and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  cheapness  may 
win  the  preference  for  German  woollen  goods,  drugs, 
dyes,  and  many  miscellaneous  articles,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  all  metal  manufactures  and  machinery,  the  import  of 
which  offers  the  highest  promise  for  many  years  to  come, 
German  comi>etition  may  be  regarded,  if  not  with  com- 
placency, at  all  events  without  extravagant  alarm  by 
British  manufacturers.  Yety  different  is  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  which,  till  a  few  years  ago,  hardly  any  one 
contemplated  as  a  possible  manufacturing  competitor 
with  Great  Britain  within  a  calculable  period.  In  1883 
United  States  imports  to  Japan  were  little  over  600,000Z. 
in  value,  and  consisted  mainly  of  kerosene  oil,  flour,  and 
tobacco.  In  1801  this  total  had  nearly  doubled,  and  it 
then  included  manufactures  to  the  value  of  about  160,0002. 
In  1901  the  total  amounted  to  nearly  4,500,00M.,  of  which 
three  products — raw  cotton,  kerosene  oil,  and  flour — ^repre<> 
sented  2,750,0002.  The  balance  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  manufactures,  among  which  instruments,  machinery, 
and  metals  were  the  main  items. 

The  principal  British  imports  to  Japan  are  cotton-yarn 
and  piece-goods,  woollen  piece-goods,  steamships,  and  the 
three  classes  of  goods  last  mentioned  among  those  from 
the  United  States.  Both  the  spinning  and  weaving 
industries  in  Japan  are  now  making  such  progress  that 
not  only  can  an  indefinite  continuance  of  the  cotton 
import  trade  no  longer  be  confidently  looked  for,  but 
Lancashire  may  within  no  remote  period  find  in  Japan 
a  formidable  competitor  in  the  Chinese  market.  Flannels, 
rugs,  blankets,  and  shawls  are  already  being  made  in 
Japan;  and,  as  experience  teaches  the  Japanese  the 
superiority,  in  their  changeable  climate,  of  wool,  as  a 
material  for  clothing  and  bedding,  to  their  native  silk 
and  cotton,  it  may  be  assumed  that  their  characteristic 
energy  will  stimuL&te  them  to  supply  their  own  require* 
ments. 
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During    the   last    five  years    Japan    has    purohased 
merchant  steamships  to  the  value  of  two  and  a  half 
millions  sterling.    Casualties,  wear  and  tear,  the  ambi- 
tion to  extend  and  improve  the  ahready  large  and  well- 
eonduoted  mercantile  marine,  will  necessitate  constant 
renewals  of  the  fleet,  which  cannot  be  fully  supplied  by 
the  native  shipyards,  however  remarkable  the  progress 
made  by  them  within  a  very  few  years ;    and  in  this 
respect  it  may  be  hoped  that  British  builders  will  retain 
their   supremacy.     But,    as    previously   remarked,    the 
metal  and  kindred  trades  are  those  from  which  most  is 
to  be  expected.    Spinning,  weaving,  printing,  and  sugar- 
refining  machinery,  electrical  appliances,  railway  rolling- 
stock    and    material,    water-works   appliances,    bridges, 
boilers,  fire-engines,  ari^s  and  munitions  of  war,*  will 
all  be  largely  required  for  many  years  to  come.    The 
spinning  and  weaving  industries  cure  growing  year  by 
year,  as  is  the  printing  of  newspapers  and  books.    Refined 
sugar  has  heretofore  been  one  of  the  most  imporfaEuit 
items  of  the  import  trade,  second  in  value  only  to  that 
of  raw  cotton;  but  a  heavy  duty  has  now  encouraged 
the  establishment  of   refineries  in    Japan.      These  are 
being  pushed  on  with  keen  and  enterprising  activity; 
and  the  necessary  machinery  for  them  must  be  obtained 
from  abroad.     The  water-power  that  is  abundant  al- 
most everywhere  renders  electric  lighting  and  traction 
practicable  even  in  remote  villages;  and  for  this  also 
foreign  machinery  is  required.    The  exceptionally  hilly 
nature  of  the  country  causes  the  wear  and  tear  of  rail- 
way rolling-stock  to  be  far  heavier  than  in  our  own. 
Bridges  of  the  most  solid  and  substantial  nature  may  be 
destroyed  in  one  day  by  floods  or  earthquakes;  storms 
play  havoc  with  telegraph,  eleotric,  and  telephone  wires ; 
and  terrible  epidemics  of  cholera  have  thoroughly  taught 
the  people  the  value  of  a  sanitary  water  supply. 

These    circumstances    imply  a    large    and    growing 

demand  for  mechanical  appliances;    but  in  few  of  the 

items  in  question    has  production  in  Japan   advanced 

beyond  the  empirical  stage;    and  it  depends  upon  the 

'  British  manufacturer  Inmself  whetJier  he  can  work  out 

*  The  value  of  anns  and  munitions,  vessels  of  war  and  naval  materials, 
(mported  by  the  Japanese  government  In  1901,  and  not  included  in  the 
general  trade  returns,  exceeded  2,600,000^. 
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his  own  salvation,  and  maintain  the  position  he  has  held 
in  the  past  against  his  new  and  energetic  rival  from  the 
United  States.  The  latter  is  favoured  by  geographical 
position,  by  the  fiscal  policy  which  gives  him  large 
profits  at  home  and  enables  him  to  sell  the  surplus  of 
his  products  cheaply  abroad,  by  the  co-operation  of 
intelligent  and  ambitious  workmen,  by  his  freedom  from 
the  methods  and  traditions  of  the  past.  Energy,  fore- 
sight, and  ungrudging  adaptation  to  the  new  conditions 
of  the  world  will  alone  enable  the  British  manufacturer, 
who  can  rely  on  no  state  assistance,  to  fight  successfully 
against  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  his  enlightened  and 
progressive  rival ;  but  the  struggle  is  well  worth  his 
efforts.  In  Japan  Great  Britain  has  not  of  late  years 
held  her  ground.  Twenty  years  ago  she  possessed  far 
more  than  half  of  the  import  trade.  In  1901  her  share 
was  less  than  one  fifth.  It  is  true  that  its  value  is  now 
nearly  double  what  it  was,  and  that  it  is  still  far  ahead 
of  that  of  her  competitors;  but  its  advance  has  been 
relatively  much  slower.  If  this  state  of  things  continues, 
Great  Britain  must  soon  expect  to  be  left  behind  in  a 
race  in  which  she  had  a  long  start;  and  the  lead,  once 
lost,  will  hardly  be  recovered. 

We  will  now  turn  to  industrial  Japan,  to  Japan  as  a 
manufacturer  and  exporter  and  a  possible  competitor 
with  ourselves  in  the  supply  of  manufactured  goods  to 
the  markets  of  the  East.  We  find  here  an  advance  more 
startling  even  than  that  which  has  taken  place  in  her 
foreign  trade  in  general,  an  advance  which  gives  ample 
evidence  of  the  increasing  technical  skill,  enterprise,  and 
enei^^  of  the  people,  and  the  successful  policy  of  the 
government  in  fostering  native  manufactures.  Thirty 
years  ago  the  exports  from  Japan  were  worth  little  over 
4,000,0002.;  and  manufactures  took  a  very  paltry  share 
among  them.  In  1901  her  export  trade  amounted  to 
nearly  26,000,0002.,  40  per  cent,  of  which  consisted  of  agri- 
cultural products,  showing  that  agriculture  still  remains 
the  chief  national  industry ;  mining  and  fishing  products 
furnish  nearly  28  per  cent. ;  and  manufactures  the  rest, 
that  is,  nearly  one  third  of  the  whole. 

Increased  national  expenditure,  necessitated  by  the 
newly-acquired  international  status  of  the  empire,  re- 
quires new  sources  of  wealth.    The  population  is,  as  will 
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be  presently  shown,  increasing  at  a  marvellous  rate ;  and 
it  may  well  be  estimated  that,  should  this  rate  continue, 
Japan  may,  in  the  course  of  another  century,  be  called 
upon  to  provide  for  a  population  of  over  120,000,000  souls. 
The  resources  of  domestic  agriculture  must  have  a  natural 
limit,  and,  even  if  that  limit  is  extended  to  the  utmost, 
they  will  prove  insufficient  to  supply  the  demand  long 
before  the  population  has  reached  the  numbers  we  have 
ventured  to  prophesy.  Japan  is  already  a  great  importer 
of  food-stuffs;  she  is  yearly  tending  more  and  more  in 
that  direction,  and  her  only  hope  of  being  able  to  i>ay  in 
future  years  for  her  growing  requirements  in  this  respect, 
as  well  as  for  the  large  cost  of  internal  administration 
and  the  maintenance  of  her  great  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  world,  lies  in  the  development  of  the  manufacturing 
industries  and  the  gradual  conversion  of  an  agricultural 
into  a  manufacturing  people.  To  this  end  the  best  ener- 
gies of  the  government  are  being  devoted ;  and  no  oppor- 
tunity is  lost  of  stimulating  the  people  towards  its  attain- 
ment, both  in  the  press  and  in  public  addresses  by  statesmen 
and  the  great  leaders  of  trade.  How  much  has  been 
already  achieved  a  very  few  figures  will  show. 

In  1872  the  exports  from  Japan  consisted  entirely  of 
agricultural,  mining,  and  fishing  products,  raw  silk,  silk- 
worm eggs,  tea,  rice,  copper,  coal,  vegetable-wax,  timber, 
and  seaweed;  and  the  only  manufactured  articles  were 
paper,  fans,  lacquer  and  porcelain  ware,  and  miscellaneous 
curios,  the  whole  value  of  which,  out  of  a  total  export 
trade  of  4,250,0002.,  did  not  exceed  00,0002.  In  1001  the 
value  of  exported  manufactures,  exclusive  of  those  not 
enumerated  in  the  customs  returns,  reached  a  total  of 
nearly  8,500,0002.,  and  included,  in  addition  to  her  original 
manufactured  exports,  cotton-yam,  cotton  and  silk  tex- 
tiles, straw-plaits,  glass,  cigarettes,  matches,  floor-matting, 
umbrellas,  all  to  large  or  at  least  substantial  values; 
while,  if  a  complete  list  of  the  non-enumerated  goods 
could  be  provided,  it  would  be  found  that  there  is  scarcely 
one  single  class  of  manufactures  in  which  the  Japanese 
are  not  now  endeavouring  to  compete  with  European  and 
American  producers.  Prominent  items  in  such  a  list 
would  be  beer,  boots  and  shoes,  buttons,  clocks,  engines, 
and  machines  of  various  kinds,  hats  and  caps,  lamps, 
paper,  photographic  appliances,  safes,  soaps,  stoves,  port- 
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manteaus,  tooth-brushes,  towels ;  and,  as  an  instance  of 
the  distance  to  which  Japanese  manufactures  have  pene- 
trated, we  may  mention  that  we  recently  found  Japanese 
tooth-brushes,  of  excellent  appearance,  for  sale  in  Brighton, 
while  in  the  United  States  they  are  vigorously  competing, 
both  in  price  and  quality,  with  those  made  in  France. 
Taking  only  the  principal  staples,  the  advance  in  the 
exports  is  shown  by  the  following  figures : — 

Valubs  of  Pbincipal  Exports  (in  thousands). 


- 

Silk  piece-goods  and  handkerchiefs 
Cotton  piece-goods.        .        .        .        . 

Cotton-yam 

Matches 

Matting 

Straw-braiding 

Porcelain  and  lacquer  ware    • 

Total 


1897. 


1800. 


1801. 


4 
1,343 

232 

1»370 

673 

328 

323 

203 


4,432 


2,210 
622 

2,101 
688 
337 
410 
361 


6,629 


2,978 
606 

2,183 
764 
564 
306 
366 


7,634 


With  the  exception  of  the  last,  it  may  be  repeated,  not  a 
single  one  of  these  staples  was  exported  in  1872. 

In  1872  Japan's  entire  import  trade  may  be  said  to 
have  consisted  of  manufactured  articles.  Raw  material 
had  then  no  place  among  imports ;  but  a  very  rough  esti* 
mate  of  the  material  imported  for  manufacturing  pur* 
poses  in  1001  shows  its  value  to  have  been  very  little  short 
of  8,000,0002.  The  import  of  machinery  also  furnishes  a 
fair  criterion  of  Japan's  progress  in  manufacturing  indus- 
try. In  1872  machinery  of  all  kinds  was  imported  to  a 
value  of  36,0002.  In  the  following  year  this  grew  to 
75,0002. ;  but  imtil  1887  little  advance  was  made  in  any 
one  year,  nor  was  the  import  ever  considered  to  be  of 
such  importance  as  to  merit  more  than  a  passing  refer- 
ence in  consular  reports.  It  was  only  in  1888,  when  the 
prospects  of  the  spinning  industry  began  to  attract  atten- 
tion, that  the  import  of  machinery  for  the  jQrst  time 
reached  a  substantial  value.  During  eight  years  (1894- 
1001)  the  value  of  machinery  imported,  exclusive  of  loco- 
motives and  boilers,  exceeded  6,000,0002. ;  besides  which  it 
Vol.  196.— iVb.  392.  2  P 
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is  to  foe  rememfoered  that  the  Japanese  have  learned  to 
make,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  also  for  exporij  a 
great  deal  of  machinery  of  the  simpler  sorts  from  foreign 
models,  and  that  mmierous  foundries  are  now  in  active 
work  in  every  industrial  centre  in  the  empire. 

Following  Sir  Alfred  Bateman's  system,  and  using  his 
words,  we  will  now  refer  •  to  points  connected  with  Japan's 
progress  and  development  when  looked  at  from  a  more 
general  point  of  view  than  that  afforded  by  trade  statistics.' 
The  population  of  the  empire,  exclusive  of  the  newly 
acquired  colony  of  Formosa,  has  increased  from  33,110,793 
in  1872  and  40,072,020  in  1889  to  44,260,604  in  1899 ;  and 
taking  the  average  of  five  years  (1895-99),  we  find  that  the 
steady  annual  increase  may  be  estimated  at  nearly  490,000. 
Detailed  statistics  are  only  available  to  us  firom  1894  to 
1898;  but  as  it  was  in  1894,  the  year  of  the  war  with 
China,  that  the  great  industrial   movement  in  Japan 
began  to  assume  its  present  proportions,  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  note  the  subsequent  gppowth  of  the  population. 
In  1894  it  numbered  41,813,215,  of  which  the  urban  popu- 
lation (Le.  that  of  towns  with  over  10,000  inhabitants) 
was  6,732,808,  and  the  rural  35,080,407.    There  were  then 
35  towns  with  populations  of   from  30,000  to  100,000 
(aggregate  1,620,394),  and  six  towns  with  populations  of 
over  100,000  (aggregate  2,585,746).     By  1898  the  whole 
population   had   grown    to   43,763,163,    an   increase   of 
1,949,938;  but,  while  the  increase  in  the  rural  popula- 
tion was  only  673,500,  that  in  the  urban  was  1,276,438. 
The  towns  with  populations  of  between  30,000  and  100,000 
had  increased  to  39  (aggregate  1,770,512)  and  those  with 
over  100,000  to  eight  (aggregate  3,497,910);  the  increase  in 
the  last-mentioned  aggregate  being  no  less  than  912,164, 
or  nearly  half  the  total  increase  in  the  whole  population 
of  the  empire.    In  every  instance  the  increase  is  largest 
in  those  towns  that  are  the  seats  of  the  most  recently 
introduced  industries— Osaka,  Tokio,  Nagoya,  Kobe,  and 
Nagasaki ;  and  as  the  rural  districts  of  Japan  have,  as  in 
Germany,  been  long  settled,  and  the  area  available  for 
profitable  cultivation  is  fully  occupied,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  future  increase  in  the  population  will,  in  even  a 
greater  degree  than  during  these  five  years,  take  place  in 
the  urban  portion  of  it,  and  that  the  manufacturing  in- 
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dustri^  will  be  further  crtimtilated  by  the  ^rowiBg  severity 
of  the  struggle  for  exist^ilce  that  must  ensue. 

The  production  of  coal  during  the  same  period  (1894r-S8) 
increased  from  4,261,000  tons  to  6,896,000  tons,  and  the 
internal  consumption  from  2,560,000  tons  to  4,510,000 
tons,  all  these  figures  being,  however,  only  very  roughly 
estimated.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  is  practi- 
cally no  domestic  use  of  coal  by  the  Japaneae  people  for 
either  cooking  or  warming;  and  the  internal  consump- 
tion is  therefore  exclusively  for  industrial  purposes  or 
those  of  communication.  In  1804  the  total  length  of 
railways  in  Japan  was  2118  miles ;  in  1001  it  was  3915 
miles.  In  1894  Japan  possessed  a  mercantile  steam 
marine  of  only  273,419  tons;  in  1901  its  tonnage  was 
577,660.  It  is  now  almost  entirely  composed  of  vessels  of 
the  highest  and  most  modem  types  of  construction,  some 
of  the  largest  of  which  have  been  built  in  Japan,  well 
equipped,  efficiently  maimed  by  seamen  of  Japanese 
nationality,  and  regularly  displaying  the  merchant  flag 
of  Japan,  not  only  on  the  coast  of  China,  but  in  all  the 
leading  commercial  ports  of  the  world. 

To  this  rapid  growth  there  are,  however,  certain 
drawbacks.  Formerly  the  supply  of  labour  in  Jai>an 
was  as  cheap  as  it  was  abundant.  The  Japanese  work- 
man was  handy,  intelligent,  quick  to  learn,  and  extremely 
docile,  and  his  simple  requirements  for  existence  or 
pleastu^e  were  satisfied  at  little  cost  and  permitted  a  very 
low  scale  of  wages.  All  this  is  no  longer  the  ease.  Many 
of  his  old  f  aulte  remain.  He  continues  to  be  less  energetic 
than  his  European  conrtfrhre^  less  thorough  in  the  execu- 
tion of  what  is  entrusted  to  him,  and  therefore  requires 
more  supervision.  He  is  inclined  to  reduce  his  day's  out- 
put by  long  i>auses  for  rest  and  recreation,  and  he  takes 
frequent  holidays.  To  these  engrained  defects  have  been 
added  an  arrogant  disi>osition,  imi>atience  of  legitimate 
discipline,  unwillingness  to  undergo  the  long  training 
that  alone  can  render  him  an  efficient  workman,  and 
a  keen  appreciation  of  the  might  of  combination 
and  the  strike  as  an  effective  method  of  settling  in 
his  favour  disputes  with  his  employers.  The  standard 
of  comfort  has  greatly  risen,  and  what,  were  formerly 
regarded  as  luxuries  to  be  only  occasionally  enjoyed  have 
become  daily  necessaries,  so  that  the  scale  of  wages  in 
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every  industry  has  of  necessity  largely  risen,  while  the 
artisan's  natural  tastes  and  habits  have  to  be  eradicated 
to  some  extent  before  he  can  accommodate  himself  to  the 
conditions  inseparable  from  industry  on  a  large  scale  and 
from  factory  life.  Thus  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  the 
Japanese  manufacturer  in  cheap  labour  is  yearly  decrease 
ing  in  a  greater  degree  than  can  be  counterbalanced  by 
the  growth  of  population ;  nor  can  his  management  be 
said  to  equal  that  of  the  European  in  efficiency  or  cheap- 
ness. His  advance  towards  the  desired  goal,  which  is  the 
control  of  the  markets  of  the  East,  will  therefore  not  be 
without  difficulties;  but  his  confidence  in  himself  is 
immeasurable,  and  that  he  will  ultimately  reach  it  he  is 
fully  convinced. 

The  lessons  to  be  derived  from  this  outline  of  the  com- 
mercial  and  industrial  history  of  Japan  are  that,  while 
she  is  still,  and  is  likely  for  some  time  to  be,  a  large  pur* 
chaser  of  many  articles  which  we  can  supply,  the  time 
should  be  anticipated  when  she  will  be  an  active  and  for* 
midable  competitor  with  us  in  the  great  Eastern  markets, 
in  which  her  geographical  propinquity,  her  knowledge  of 
Eastern  peoples  and  their  habits,  and  her  close  sympathy 
with  many  of  their  customs  and  traditions,  will  give 
her  valuable  advantages.  A  most  interesting  sketch  of 
business  methods,  with  valuable  suggestions  for  their 
future  conduct,  is  to  be  found  in  Mr  Bansome's  exhaustive 
chapters  on  *  Business  Relations '  and  '  Modem  Industrial 
Japan.'  Many  of  these  suggestions  have  been  anticipated 
in  the  consuLeur  reports,  and  it  is  disappointing  to  find 
that  they  have  had  so  little  effect.  Send  out  to  Japan, 
Mr  Bansome  says,  experts,  technical  men  who  thoroughly 
understand  the  details  of  their  particular  specialities.  We 
find  precisely  the  same  st^gestion  made  in  the  strongest 
terms  in  reports  dated  so  far  back  as  1886  and  1896.  The 
local  British  traders,  according  to  Mr  Bansome,  speak  less 
Japanese,  and  associate  less  with  people  of  the  country, 
than  any  other  section  of  the  foreign  community;  and 
the  great  obstacle  to  satisfactory  trade  with  Japan  is  the 
defective  knowledge  of  the  Japanese  language  possessed 
by  our  traders.  A  consular  report  of  1886  states  that^ 
though  nearly  twenty  years  had  then  elapsed  since 
British  merchants  first  began  to  reside  in  Japan^  they 
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had  not  advanced  one  single  step  towards  intimacy  with 
the  genuine  commercial  classes ;  and  that  they  conducted 
their  dealings  with  middlemen  of  low  class,  with  whom 
alone  they  were  in  direct  contact,  not  in  the  Japanese 
language,  but  in  a  vulgar  and  degraded  patois,  bearing  as 
much  resemblance  to  Japanese  as  the  gibberish  of  a  West- 
Indian  negro  does  to  the  English  spoken  by  a  highly 
educated  London  merchant.  The  conunercial  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  a  knowledge  of  the  language  and  by  the 
cultivation  of  more  intimate  relations  with  the  better 
classes  of  the  people  were  urged  in  the  same  report  in 
terms  almost  equally  strong. 

Even  then  foreign  rivals  were  beginning  to  encroach 
on  assumed  British  preserves,  and  to  display  unsus- 
pected qualities  of  commercial  enterprise.  Competi- 
tion then  only  threatened,  has  since  become  an  active 
and  formidable  reality ;  and,  unless  both  merchants  and 
manufacturers  awake  from  the  apathy  engendered  by 
the  unquestioned  superiority  of  former  years,  they  may 
see  the  rest  of  their  trade  reft  from  them  by  more 
energetic  and  progressive  rivals.  The  resident  British 
merchants  in  Japan  are  worthy  representatives  of  the 
best  traditions  of  British  commerce  in  regard  to  industry 
and  scrupulosity  in  all  transactions.  They  remain,  how- 
ever, fettered  by  conditions  which,  unavoidable  in  the 
past,  are  now  no  longer  necessary.  Though  the  whole 
country  is  open  to  them,  though  intercourse  and  com- 
mercial partnerships  wifli  the  people  are  unrestricted, 
they  continue,  with  very  few  exceptions  on  the  part  of 
some  progressive  firms,  to  conduct  their  business  entirely 
at  the  former  open  ports,  the  original  seats  of  trade,  with 
the  enriched  descendants  of  the  low-class  adventurers 
with  whom  they  were  first  brought  in  contact.  Their 
sphere,  as  the  first  intermediaries  between  the  European 
manufacturers  and  the  ultimate  native  buyer,  is  being 
steadily  encroached  on  by  native  merchants  of  the  best 
classes,  who  are  now  rapidly  acquiring  as  full  a  know- 
ledge of  foreign  business  methods  as  they  themselves 
possess. 

Moreover,  the  interests  of  the  British  merchant  are 
not  always  identical  with  those  of  the  British  manu- 
facturer. Just  as  the  manufacturer  will  sell  his  goods  to 
the  best  purchaser,  regardless  whether  he  is  English  or 
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Japanese,  so  the  British  merchant  in  Japan  will  place 
orders  with  the  seller  who  hest  satisfies  his  requirements, 
regardless  whether  he  is  Oerman,  American,  or  British. 
In  this  respect  neither  manofacturer  normerchant  is  in  a 
position  to  cast  a  stone  at  the  other.  But,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  flag  will  carry  the  day ;  and,  if  the  British 
manufctottirer  will  bring  himself  to  show  the  same  con- 
sideration for  the  requirements  of  Japan,  in  regard  to 
time  (a  most  essential  element  in  all  Japanese  contracts), 
quality,  suitability  to  peculiar  needs,  and  price,  he  may 
assuredly  rely  on  the  cordial  co-operation  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  on  the  spot. 

The  struggle  to .  maintain  the*  marked  predominance 
which  has  hitherto  distinguished  British  trade  in  the  East 
will  undoubtedly  be  severe.  Japan  herself  is  now  bound 
to  us,  it  is  true,  by  strong  ties  of  political  gratitude  and 
friendship,  and  her  interests  in  the  Far  East  are  common 
with  our  own ;  but  neither  political  alliance  nor  friendly 
sentiment  can  override  the  hard  facts  of  trade ;  and,  ivhile 
she  evinces  in  every  way  the  keenest  desire  to  extend 
commercial  relations  with  us,  it  can  only  be  expected  that 
her  trading  classes  will  bestow  her  most  valuable  favours 
on  those  who  most  assiduously  strive  to  win  them. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  British  manu- 
facturer can  rely  on  no  assistance  from  the  state.  That 
appears  to  be  a  fixed  principle  of  British  economic  policy, 
into  the  merits  of  which  we  do  not  propose  now  to  enter. 
But  we  cannot  acquit  successive  governments  of  a  certain 
culpability  in  neglecting  to  promote,  or  even  to  maintain, 
our  commercial  position  in  Japan,  and  in  failing  to  render 
to  British  merchants  legitimate  assistance  entirely  within 
their  power  and  compatible  with  accepted  rules  of  policy. 
For  example,  a  short-sighted  economy  in  the  withdrawal 
of  the  postal  subsidy  has  driven  our  mail-steamers  fol- 
lowing the  Bed-Sea  route  from  Japanese  waters,  and  has 
surrendered  the  entire  control  of  the  passenger  service, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  carrying  trade,  to  Gtorman 
lines.*  We  shall  await  with  interest  the  report  of  the 
Steamship  Subsidies  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
now  sitting  on  this  subject.    Again,  although  commercial 


*  Interim  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Steamship  Subsidies.    Printed  hj 
order  of  the  House  of  Commoiia.    H.M.  Stationery  Officei  1901, 
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secretaories  have  been  appointed  to  our  diplomatic  mis- 
sions in  many  European  countries,  aa  well  as  in  China, 
no  secretary  has  been  appointed  in  Japan,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  such  an  appointment  was  urged  in  the  strongest 
terms  nearly  five  years  ago  by  Mr  Brenan,  when  specially 
sent  by  the  Foreign  Office  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  condition  of  British  trade  with  that  country.  Finally, 
the  neglect  of  the  consular  service,  to  which  we  have 
already  more  than  once  called  attention,  is  at  least  as 
marked  in  Japan  as  elsewhere. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  dishonesty  of 
Japanese  merchants ;  their  incapacity  to  keep  a  contract, 
no  matter  how  solemnly  made,  when  it  involves  a  loss ; 
the  impossibility  of  trusting  them  as  sellers ;  their  in* 
sensibility,  not  only  as  individuals,  but  as  a  class,  to 
criticism  or  exposure  when  clearly  guilty  of  flagrant 
breaches  of  trust;  and  their  deficiency  in  the  sense  of 
honour  that  should  be  the  primary  foundation  of  all 
commercial  transactions.  A  very  few  months  ago  Baron 
Shibusawa,  the  president  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of 
Conmoierce  and  Japan's  greatest  merchant,  visited  London. 
In  a  conference  with  the  London  Chamber  of  Conunerce, 
in  which  he  invited  suggestions  for  the  promotion  of 
commercial  intercourse  between  England  and  Japan,  the 
members  of  that  corporation  impressed  on  him,  with 
more  vigour  than  good  taste,  the  evil  consequences  of  the 
commercial  immorality  which,  according  to  the  chairman, 
is  almost  a  national  characteristic 

Now  the  Jai>anese  nation  as  a  whole  is  not  dishonest. 
The  government  has  always  scrupulously  observed  every 
engagement  made  by  it,  and  even  when,  as  not  unfre- 
quently  happened  in  its  early  days  of  inexperience, 
shamelessly  tricked,  it  invariably  fulfilled  the  obligations 
it  had  inadvertently  assumed.  There  are  old-established 
mercantile  firms  of  which  the  same  notay  be  said,  firms  to 
which  credit  may  be  and  is  constantly  given  with  the 
same  confidence  as  to  British  firms  of  the  best  standing. 
The  writer,  throughout  a  long  experience,  has  found  the 
Japanese  tradesman  compare  favourably  with  the  English, 
and  has  met  with  many  striking  incidents  of  honesiy  in 
its  best  form  on  the  part  of  domestics,  artisans,  and 
labourers.    A   Japanese  policeman  is  absolutely  incor- 
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ruptible,  and  a  railway-guard  or  a  postman  would  look 
upon  a  *  tip '  as  an  insult. 

That  Jai>anese  merohants,  as  a  class,  have  earned  for 
themselves  an  evil  reputation  is  only  the  natural  result  of 
their  history.  During  the  regime  of  the  Tokugawa  Shoguns, 
traders  were  regarded  almost  as  social  pariahs.    Foreign 
trade  was    rigidly   forbidden,  and    internal   trade  veas 
hampered  by  monopolies,  by  guilds  as  arbitrary  as  the 
most  bigoted  of  our  own  trade-unions,  by  different  cur- 
rencies, and  by  the  total  absence  of  communication  or 
intercourse   between   adjoining  provinces  governed    by 
rival  and  independent  feudal  chiefs.    When  Japan  wbs 
opened  in  a  limited  degree  to  foreign  trade,  respectable 
native   traders,  dulled  by  centuries  of  oppression  and 
restriction  to  narrow  spheres,  naturally  failed  to  grasp 
the  new  opportunities  that  were  afforded  them ;  while  on 
the  other   hand  needy  and    unscrupulous  adventurers, 
destitute  of  every  sentiment  of  honour,  and  guided  in  all 
transactions  solely  by  the  desire  for  gain  by  any  means, 
foul  or  fair,  and  with  no  reputation  to  lose  among  their 
own  countrymen,  flocked  to  the  open  ports,  and  speedily 
secured  for  themselves  a  practical  monopoly  of  foreign 
trade.    It  was  with  these  men  that  British  merchants  in 
Japan  were  first  brought  into  contact.    It  is  with  their 
descendants — ^many  of  them  now  enriched  beyond  what 
their   progenitors   could    have   foreseen    even   in  their 
wildest  dreams,  but  largely  preserving  the  inherited  taints 
of  trickery,  dishonesty,  and  disregard  of  good  name— that 
the  majority  of  resident  merchants  continue  to  deal,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  still  continue  to  suffer  at 
their  hands  almost  as  severely  as  in  past  times.     Is  it 
surprising  that,  with  an  experience  limited  to  men  of 
this  class,  there  should  be  many  bitter  memories  of  broken 
contracts,  fraud  and  deceit,  or  that  the  sufferers  should  be 
tempted  into  hasty  generalisation  about  a  whole  people  ? 

Better  days  are  now  dawning.  Even  in  the  feudal 
times  there  were  great  mercantile  houses  in  Japan,  and 
we  find  their  successors  in  many  Japanese  firms  which 
have  entered  the  field  in  late  years  and  now  carry  on  a 
arge  part  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country.  Against 
these  no  lack  of  probity  in  its  best  form  has  ever  been 
charged.  Commercial  schools  are  inculcating  commercial 
morality  as  an  essential  part  of  business  enterprise ;  trade 
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is  no  longer  confined  to  those  destined  for  it  by  descent ; 
and  youths  of  gentle  birth,  freely  adopting  commercial 
careers — as  they  now  do  in  large  numbers — ^bring  with 
them  traditional  ideas  of  honour.  An  instance  which 
occurred  not  many  months  ago,  in  which  a  native  bank 
endeavoured  by  a  contemptible  quibble  to  shuffle  out  of 
a  contract  with  a  foreign  bank,  affords  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  change  for  the  better  which  has  come  over 
the  country.  The  action  of  the  Japanese  bank  was  con- 
demned in  the  strongest  terms  in  the  courts  of  justice 
and  the  press,  by  other  native  banks  and  by  public 
opinion,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  speedily  forced  to 
withdraw  from  the  position  it  had  taken;  while  eight 
years  ago  a  similar  action  on  the  part  of  a  dealer  in  cotton- 
yams  towards  a  British  firm,  a  most  unscrupulous  evasion 
of  a  petty  contract  by  a  man  of  great  wealth,  not  only 
passed  unnoticed  in  the  press  but  was  cordially  and 
vigorously  supported  by  the  whole  guild  of  yam-dealers. 
Mr  Chamberlain,  in  his  book,  *  Things  Japanese,'  has  given 
a  full  account  of  this  incident,  mentioning  the  defaulter 
by  name ;  but  he  has  omitted  to  state  that  the  personage 
in  question  was  almost  immediately  afterwards  elected  a 
member  of  the  municipal  council  of  Yokohama,  and  is 
still  a  director  of  one  of  the  greatest  banks  in  Japan. 

However,  things  are  doubtless  steadily  improving. 
Since  the  day,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  Emperor, 
on  the  opening  of  the  first  railway  in  Japan,  gave  recog- 
nition to  the  principle  that  trade  might  not  be  wholly 
dishonourable  by  receiving  an  address  from  a  deputation 
of  Japanese  merchants,  and  when  Baron  Shibusawa  re- 
signed high  official  rank,  to  which  birth  and  talent  had 
elevated  him,  in  order  to  adopt  a  commercial  career,  the 
social  status  of  the  trader  has  been  steadily  rising.  The 
successful  merchant  now  freely  mixes  on  equal  terms 
with  the  best  in  the  land ;  and  Baron  Shibusawa  is  not 
the  sole  representative  of  his  class  in  the  peerage.  May 
we  not  then,  on  our  part,  hope  that  the  one  blot  which 
stains  tlie  commercial  progress  of  Japan  will  soon  be  re- 
moved, and  that  her  merchants  as  a  class  will  in  no  long 
time  attain  a  standard  of  honour  and  upright  dealing 
which  will  place  them  on  a  level  with  our  own  ? 


(    660    ) 

Art.  IX.— WELSH  ROMANCE  AND  FOLKLORE. 

1.  The  Text  of  the  Mabinogion^  and  other  Welsh  Tales  from 
the  Bed  Book  of  Hergest  Edited  by  John  Rhys,  M.A., 
and  J.  Gwenogvryn  Evans.  Two  vols.  Oxford :  J.  G. 
Evans,  1887. 

2.  Lea  Mabinogiony  traduits  en  enlier  pour  la  premihre  fois 
en  FranqaiSy  avec  un  commentaire  explieatif  et  des  notes 
critiques.  Par  J.  Loth.  Two  vols.  Paris:  Ernest  Thorm, 
1889. 

3.  Celtic  Folklore^  Welsh  and  Manx.  Two  vols.  By  John 
Rhys,  M.A.,  D.Litt.    Oxford :  Clarendon  Press,  1901. 

4.  The  Mabinogion.  Mediasval  Welsh  Romances.  Trans- 
lated by  Lady  Charlotte  Guest.  New  edition,  with  notes, 
by  Alfred  Nutt.  London :  Nutt,  1902.  (First  edition, 
in  three  volumes.    London :  Longmans,  1840.) 

Of  the  three  poetic  matters  which,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  were  pronoimced  by  an  old  French  trouvire*  to  be 
worthy  of  concern,  one  alone,  the  *  matter  of  Britain, 
retains  its  vitality  for  the  maker,  as  distinguished  from 
the  reader  and  the  student,  of  literature.  It  was  the 
latest  of  the  three  to  become  known  in  Europe  generally, 
but  it  ousted  the  other  two  from  literary  favour  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  Compared  with  the  *  matter  of 
Rome  the  great'  which,  while  signifying  to  the  French 
poet  not  much  more  perhaps  than  the  tales  of  Troy  and 
of  Alexander,  embraced  well-nigh  all  known  antiquity, 
but  had  none  the  less  been  all  but  exhausted,  the  sudden 
and  predominant  vogue  of  the  'matter  of  Britain'  was 
largely  due  to  its  novelty.  But  it  could  not  claim  any 
advantage  in  this  respect  over  the  *  matter  of  France,' 
which  had  to  do  with  events  of  a  much  later  date  and 
more  determinate  character,  and  had  besides,  for  French 
writers  at  least,  its  patriotic  interest  to  recommend  it. 
The  Carlovingian  romances,  however,  even  in  France 
itself,  speedily  and  hopelessly  lost  ground  before  the 
sweeping  advance  of  the  Arthurian  legends.  '  Alexcmder,' 
as  M.  Jusserandf  tersely  puts  it — and,  we  may  add,  Charle- 

*  Jean  Bodel,  in  the  thirteenth  centoiy  '  Chanson  des  Saianes,*  i,  6,  7  : 

'  Ne  aont  que  trois  matidres  k  nnl  home  antandant, 
De  France,  et  de  Bretaigne  et  de  Borne  la  grant.' 

t  *  Literazy  History  of  the  English  People,'  vol.  i,  p.  131. 
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magii«p— *had  been  an  amusement;  Arthur  became  a 
passion.' 

Tiiis  triumph  of  the  *  matter  of  Britain '  over  the  other 
two  was  due  mainly  to  its  adaptability  to  the  conditions 
and  demands  of  a  time  ripe  for  new  literary  enterprises. 
In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  lettered  classes 
in  Europe  were  no  less  bent  upon  experiment  and  adven- 
ture than  the  crowd  of  writers  who,  three  hundred  years 
afterwards,  felt  the  impetus  of  the  great  Italian  Renais- 
sance ;  and  the  Arthurian  legend  prevailed  with  them,  in 
a  word,  because  of  its  unrivalled  possibilities  of  literary 
exploitation.  It  lent  itself  even  to  the  reconciliation  of 
the  seemingly  incompatible  ideals  of  knight-errantry  and 
of  the  Church ;  and  the  strange  blend  of  chivalric  with 
ecclesiastical  and  remote  pagan  elements,  which  the  fully 
developed  legend  eventually  became,  cast  over  the  imagin- 
ation of  Europe  a  spell  which  has  not  yet  lost  its  potency. 
When,  in  course  of  time,  the  allegorical  capacity  of  the 
legend  came  to  be  fully  realised,  its  literary  triumph  was 
complete.  Romance  and  allegory,  fable  and  symbolism 
were  wedded  in  the  legend  of  Arthur  as  in  no  other; 
hence  its  strange  fascination  for  almost  every  type  of  the 
poetic  temperament. 

As  in  the  nature  of  things  it  should  be,  that  fascination 
has  been  felt  most  of  all  by  British  poets ;  but  it  is  not  its 
British  origin  alone  that  accounts  for  the  persistent 
domination  of  the  story  of  Arthur,  evoking,  as  it  has,  even 
in  nineteenth  century  England,  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
poetic  achievement  of  the  time.  It  is  its  superexcellence 
as  a  purely  romantic  subject  that  has  given  Arthurian 
fable  its  vogue  and  interest  in  England  as  elsewhere. 
British  though  the  legend  unquestionably  isin  its  origin  and 
in  its  rudimentary  literary  form,  yet,  as  Renan  has  said, 
'  the  heroes  of  the  **  Mabinogion  "  have  no  fatherland ' ; 
and  the  matter  of  Britain  owes  *  its  astonishing  prestige 
throughout  the  whole  world '  to  its  ideal  and  representa- 
tive character.*  To  only  two  or  three  British  bards  at 
most  has  it  been  given  to  rise  to  the  full  height  of  what 
poetic  argument  the  Arthurian  legend  has ;  and  the  very 
difficidty.of  capturing  its  secret  may  be  another  of  the 


*  *  EsfULls  do  Morale  et  de  Critique '  (Paris,  1869)—*  La  Fo^sle  des  Baces 
Celtiqucs,'  p;  410. 
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cauBes  of  its  importunate  charm.  Few  poets  have  been 
able  to  leave  it  alone.  In  England,  at  any  rate,  ever  since 
Sir  Thomas  Malory  quarried  among  fonnless  masses  of 
medieval  romance  and  pieced  out  of  them  the  mosaic  of 
his  matchless  prose  narrative,  no  poet  of  quality  has  been 
without  concern  for  the  story  of  Sang  Arthur,  or  has 
withstood  the  impulse  to  venture  on  some  fresh  Arthurian 
quest.  The  fairy  Arthurian  recJm  still  claims  the  poets 
as  its  citizens,  and  among  them  the  fellowship  of  the 
questing  knights  is  still  preserved.  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  them  among  the  living*  finds,  indeed,  but 
little  substance  in  some  of  these  *  wan  legends '  of  early 
Britain  as  compared  with  the  more  solid  *  matter  of  Rome 
the  great,'  and  laments  that 

*  Dead  fancy's  ghost,  not  living  fancy's  wraith, 
Is  now  the  storied  sorrow  that  survives 
Faith  in  the  record  of  these  lifeless  lives.* 

But  he  is  fain  to  justify  himself  for  dallying  with  them 
by  citing  illustrious  precedent : 

*  Yet  Milton's  sacred  feet  have  lingered  there, 
His  lips  have  made  august  the  fabulous  air.' 

It  is,  however,  Milton's  misfortune  that  he  has  to  be  classed 
with  Dryden  as  one  who 

'  In  immortal  strain 
Had  raised  the  Table  Bound  again,' 

but  for  other  preoccupations.  The  prime  glories  of 
achievement  remain  with  Spenser  and  Tennyson,  and— 
shall  we  say? — with  Mr  Swinburne  himself. 

The  Arthurian  legend  has  in  our  time  ceased  to  be  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  poet  and  the  romancer.  An 
army  of '  Arthurian  specialists '  in  the  various  departments 
of  mythology,  philology,  ethnology,  and  folklore  has 
recently  annexed  whole  provinces  of  the  legend,  and  is 
busily  engaged  in  assigning  prosaic  causes  and  explana- 
tions to  incidents  and  names  which  the  lover  of  mere 
literature  has  for  centuries  been  content  to  leave  inviolate 
in  the  dim  atmosphere  of  romance.  Matthew  Arnold, 
perhaps,  little  expected  what  was  in  store  for  those  who 

*  Mr  Swinburne  in  the  Dedloatton  to  his  tragedy  of  *Loorl2ie.* 
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(^Anld  lifter  him  when,  in  his  lectures  on  '  The  Study  of 
Celtic  literature/  he  recommended  the  application  of  the 
*  science  des  origines'  to  the  oldest  monuments  of  the 
literature  of  Wales  and  Ireland.  But,  even  without  his 
advice,  the  study  of  Arthurian  origins  would  have  been 
prosecuted  with  sufficient  zest.  For  the  peculiarity  of 
the  'matter  of  Britain*  is  that  it  takes  us  back  to  a  pre- 
Christian  era  so  indeterminate  and  remote  that  a  philo- 
logical and  mythological  inquirer  comes  to  feel  that  he  is 
on  a  scientific  equality  with  the  geologist.  There  is  a 
detritus^  to  quote  Matthew  Arnold's  own  words,  to  be  got 
at  and  'disengaged.'  And  the  attempt  to  disengage  this 
detritus  may  be  followed  by  all  who  have  the  patience 
to  do  so  in  the  pages,  mainly,  of  recent  French  and  German 
periodicals.  No  Celtic  scholar  in  this  country  cem  now 
afford  to  approach  any  Arthurian  subject  witiiout  some 
loiowledge  of  what  Foerster  and  Zimmer  among  the  Ger- 
mans, and  Gaston  Paris,  Joseph  Loth,  and  Ferdinand  Lot 
among  the  French — to  name  only  the  protagonists  in  a 
profound  and  often  fierce  debate — ^have  written.  America 
also  has  begun  to  send  trained  emissaries  on  these  critical 
quests ;  while  in  England  Dr  John  Bhys  and  Mr  Alfred 
Nutt,  with  several  younger  scholars  in  their  train,  attack 
the  various  problems  suggested  by  the  legend  with  a 
knowledge  and  insight  unsurpassed  by  any  other  worker 
in  the  field.  Some  of  Professor  Rhys's  and  Mr  Nutt's 
more  recent  labours  will  claim  our  attention  by  and  by. 
Our  more  immediate  concern*  is  with  the  literary  side  of 
the  Arthurian  legend,  and  with  those  primitive  Welsh 
presentments  of  it  which,  in  spite  of  the  accumulation  of 
critical  lore  that  now  surrounds  them,  have  lost  none  of 
their  charm  for  the  student  of  letters. 

The  literary  popularity  of  the  'matter  of  Britain*  began 
with  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  He  it  was  who  first  opened 
the  eyes  of  French  poets  and  romancers  to  the  value  of 
Arthurian  story  for  purposes  of  literary  entertainment. 
Geoffrey  himself,  we  hold,  was  much  more  of  the  deliberate 
romancer  than  of  the  sober  historian.  He  was  a  man  of 
his  time,  responding  instinctively  to  the  new  impulses 
that  were  at  work,  and  alert  for  an  opportimity  of 
supplying,  himself,  some  fresh  stimulus  to  the  imagina- 
tion. Had  he  lived  in  later  times  he  might  have  been 
another  Defoe  or  a  first-rate  special  correspondent.    He 
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is  one  of  the  most  artful  and  complacent  ret^^s  of 
fiction  in  an  age  when,  in  the  words  of  ProfeeBor  Ker, 
<the  dealers  in  romantic  commonplaces  were  as  folly 
conscious  of  the  market  value  of  their  goods  as  any  lat^ 
poet  who  has  borrowed  from  them  their  giants  and 
enchanters,  their  forests  and  magic  castles '  (*  Epic  and 
Bomance/  p.  371).  Oeoffrey  knows  when  he  has  a  good 
thing  in  hand,  and  employs  all  his  cunning  to  make  the 
best  of  it,  taking  just  sufficient  care  not  to  arouse  the 
suspicions  of  the  ingenuous  readers  who  were  invited  to 
accept  his  fables  as  authentic  history.  He  conforms  widi 
the  conventions  of  his  time  by  adopting  the  chronide 
as  his  literary  form,  and  mcdces  a  bid  for  patriotic 
sympathy  by  his  adroit  use  of  the  traditional  descent  of 
the  British  race  from  Trojan  and  Roman  heroes,  thus 
giving  that  engaging  fiction  a  currency  which  imposed 
upon  some  Welsh  historians  even  down  to  the  nineteenth 
century.  So  in  form  the  famous  '  History  of  the  Kings 
of  Britain '  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  other  chronicles 
of  the  time,  but  in  substance  and  spirit  it  is  charged  to 
the  full  with  the  seductive  magic  of  romance. 

But  while  Geoffrey  must  be  regarded  as  a  more  or 
less  deliberate  romancer  masquerading  in  the  garb 
of  a  chronideri  he  is  not  so  much  an  inventor  as  a 
deft  literary  manipulator  of  matter  which  he  found  at 
his  command.  Although  the  manuscripts  of  Oeoffrey  s 
History  are  older  than  any  texts  of  French  and  Welsh 
romances  which  have  come  down  to  us,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  assume  that  the  quasi-historical  form  of  the 
legend  is  older  than  its  purely  romantic  elements. 
Whether  Geoffrey  was  acquainted  with  any  primitive 
forms  of  Welsh  romance  can  never  be  determined ;  bat 
there  is  strong  presumption  that  he  was  familiar  with  a 
mass  of  popular  tradition  which  was  current  either  in 
Wales  or  in  Brittany,  or  in  both,  and  that  he  incorporated 
much  of  it  in  his  book.  William  of  Mabnesbury,  writing 
probably  before  Geoffrey  began  his  History^  speaks  of 
Arthur  as  one  *  about  whom  the  idle  tales  of  the  Britons 
rave  even  to-day '  ;*  and  certain  monks  of  Laon  tell  us 
that  they  raised  a  tumult  in  Cornwall  in  1113  by  refusing 

■    '       '  '  ■    1'  — 

*  'DequoBrltonnmnagsBhodiequedeUrant.*  <'GeBtaB«gimiAiiglonxmi' 
i,  8.) 
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to  believe  that  Arthur  still  lived.*  Geoffrey  had  doubt- 
less written  documents  to  his  hand  besides  the  chronicle 
of  Nennius,  but  that  he  borrowed  largely  from  oral 
tradition  does  not  admit  of  doubt.  His  claim  to  literary 
distinction  is  that  he  perceived  the  value  of  the  romantic 
material  which  through  various  channels  came  in  his 
way,  and  put  it  into  a  form  which  at  oiice  arrested 
attention.  The  appearance  of  his  History  is  the  chief 
literary  event  of  the  twelfth  century.  Its  popularil^  is 
still  attested  by  the  extraordinary  number  of  manuscript 
copies  of  the  work  scattered  among  public  and  private 
libraries. 

Geoffrey  professed  to  have  translated  a  certain '  British 
book*  which  was  given  him  by  Walter,  archdeacon  of 
Oxford,  but  which  no  other  writer  of  his  own  time 
appears  to  have  seen  and  no  subsequent  research  has 
been  able  to  discover.  It  matters  little  whether  the  book 
was  Welsh  or  Breton,  or  whether  it  existed  at  all.  What 
we  certainly  know  is  that  Geoffrey  incori>orated  in  his 
own  book  a  mass  of  matter  which  is  Welsh  in  origin; 
and  this  matter  is  the  most  specifically  romantic  i>art  of 
his  History.  It  is,  however,  remaikable — and  of  this  fact 
some  of  the.  students  of  origins  make  much — ^that  there 
is  comparatively  very  little  in  common  between  Gteoffrey 
and  the  oldest  examples  of  Welsh  romance  which  we 
possess.  A  few  of  these  romances,  although  preserved 
in  manuscripts  of  a  later  date  than  Geoffrey's  EQstory, 
are  palpably  much  more  archaic  in  character  and  content 
than  Gteoffrey.  In  four  of  them  Arthur  does  not  appear 
at  all ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  of  these  tales — ^the 
'  Mabinogion '  proper — Geoffr^  had  ever  heardf  Again, 
the  later  Welsh  romances,  in  which  Arthur  becomes  an 
imposing  figure,  and  which  are  in  their  incidents  sub- 
stantially identical  with  well-known  French  romances, 
show  very  few,  if  any,  traces  of  Geoffrey's  infiuence. 
The  notable  thing  about  the  'Mabinogion' — ^including 
under  that  terna  all  the  stories  to  which  liady  Charlotte 

*  'Sed  sicut  Britones  solent  Jurgari  cum  FranciB  pro  rege  Artuxo,  idem 
vir  coepit  rizarl  cum  uno  ex  famulis  noetrlB  .  •  •  dicens  adhuc  Arturum 
vivere.  Unde  non  parvo  tumultu  exorto  cum  annis  ecclesiam  irruunt 
plurimi.'    (Migne,  <  Batiologia,'  vol.  166,  col.  983.) 

t  Llyr,  or  Lear,  indeed,  figures  in  GeaStrefs  book,  but  what  la  told 
about  him  there  has  no  oonaezion  with  the  atoriea  of  the  *  Mabinogion/ 
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Gruest  applied  it  in  her  famous  translation — is  their 
almost  complete  independence  of  Geoffrey.  Their  redac- 
tion into  the  literary  form  in  which  we  have  them  be- 
longs virtually  to  (Geoffrey's  time,  or  to  a  time  when  his 
influence  was  widely  felt ;  but  they  are  a  presentment  of 
the  '  matter  of  Britain  *  quite  distinct  from  and  strangely 
unaffected  by  the  writer  who,  above  all  others,  launched 
that  matter  on  the  full  tide  of  European  literature. 

Hence  their  unique  value  and  interest.  The  *  Mabino- 
gion '  may  claim  to  be  the  most  authentic  and  character- 
istic, as  they  are  certainly  the  most  delightful,  expression 
of  the  early  Celtic  genius  which  we  possess.  The  only 
other  considerable  body  of  ancient  Celtic  literature  which 
has  come  down  to  us  is  the  Irish  prose  literature  of  tiie 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  But  the  Irish  tales,  fall 
though  they  are  of  a  strange  barbaric  power,  are  inferior 
to  the  *  Mabinogion '  in  those  subtle  qualities  of  selection^ 
of  arrangement,  of  tone,  of  style  which  show  the  hand  of 
the  conscious  and  sensitive  artist.  There  is  a  finish  about 
the  Welsh  tales  which  bespeaks  a  curiously  alert  literary 
intelligence.  They  are  the  products  of  a  trained  literary 
class ;  and  the  distinction  of  this  class  in  Wales  in  the 
twelfth  century  was  that,  while  it  doubtless  owed  much 
to  Christian  and  classical  culture,  it  managed  to  preserve 
its  native  idiosyncrasies,  and  to  keep  the  national  subjects 
ui>on  which  it  exercised  its  literary  art  free  from  the 
contamination  of  that  culture.  What  the  culture  of  the 
Church  did  for  the  Welsh  story-tellers  was  to  inform  and 
refine  their  natural  literary  capacity,  with  the  result  that 
no  medisBval  prose  surpasses  the  '  Mabinogion '  in  delicate 
precision  of  form  and  in  its  admirable  adaptation  to  the 
matter  with  which  it  deals.  This  is  why  Wales,  far  more 
than  Ireland,  influenced  the  literature  of  mediaBval  Europe, 
and  why  the '  Mabinogion,'  even  in  a  translation,  continue 
to  attract  and  delight  the  most  cultured  reader.  *  Wales,' 
writes  Mr  Nutt* — ^by  preference  an  admirer  and  devoted 
student  of  Irish  rather  than  of  Welsh  story — 

'  unlocked  the  gates  of  the  older  fairy  world,  but  she  attenu- 
ated what  in  its  aspect  might  have  been  too  fantastic,  too 
uncouthly  strange.  It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  tbe 
Norman  who  went  to  Ireland  remained  unaffected  by  the 

*  Notes  to  his  edition  of  Lady  Guest's  *  Mabinogion,*  p.  900. 
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varied  and  splendid  Irish  literature,  while  from  Wales  he 
brought  back  the  Arthurian  romance.  The  explanation  of 
this  fact  holds  good  to-day.  For  one  modem  reader  who  can 
grasp  the  significance  and  appreciate  the  excellence  of  such 
Irish  stories  as  the  *  Tain  bo  Gualgne '  or  the  *  Destruction  of 
Daderga's  Hostel,'  fifty  can  feel  and  respond  to  the  charm  of 
the  'Four  Branches'  or  the  'Lady  of  the  Fountain.'  In  the 
one  the  barbaric  world  appears  under  an  aspect  which  at  first 
bewilders  and  estranges;  in  the  other,  whilst  retaining  its 
richness  and  its  savour,  it  has  shed  whatever  fails  to  allure 
and  to  fascinate.' 

Unique  specimens  as  they  are  of  what  was  soon  to  be- 
come, even  in  Wales  itself,  a  lost  art,  the  '  Mabinogion  * 
have  been  singularly  fortunate  in  their  English  trans- 
lator. It  is  by  this  time  perfectly  well  known  that  Lady 
Charlotte  Guest  did  not  perform  )ier  work  single-handed ; 
and  it  is  only  right  that  the  scholarly  clergyman  who 
assisted  her  should  have  the  credit  which  is  his  due.  A 
Welshman  of  the  Welshmen  by  name  and  education — ^the 
Rev.  John  Jones  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  better  known 
to  his  countrymen  by  his  bardic  pseudonym  *  Tegid ' — ^he 
deserves  to  be  remembered  as  the  man  who  furnished 
Lady  Guest  with  her  copy  of  the  text  of  the  *  Mabino- 
gion,' and  who  helped  her  to  the  sense  of  the  more  diffi- 
cult passages.  The  absence  of  any  reference  to  his  share 
in  the  undertaking  is  a  fault  we  have  to  find  with  the 
compact  and  comprehensive  notes  which  Mr  Nutt  appends 
to  his  most  acceptable  new  edition  of  Lady  Guest's  book. 
As  a  literary  artist,  however.  Lady  Guest  had  powers  to 
which  Tegid  could  lay  no  claim.  She  had  so  signal  an 
instinct  for  the  right  language  in  which  to  present  these 
primitive  Welsh  tales  in  English  that  she  may  well  be 
said  to  have  been  by  nature  endowed  with  a  special  gift 
for  translating  the  *  Mabinogion.'  Mr  Nutt  does  full  justice 
to  her  genius  for  this  particular  work ;  and  one  can  wish 
for  no  better  tribute  than  that  which  he  pays  to 

Hhe  mingled  strength  and  grace  of  her  style,  the  unerring 
skill  with  which  she  selects  the  right  word,  the  right  turn  of 
phrase,  which  suggests  an  atmosphere  ancient,  remote,  laden 
with  magic,  without  any  resort  to  pseudo-archaism,  to  Ward- 
our-Street  Bnglish.' 

The  success  of  Lady  Ghiest's  achievement  is  felt  most  of 
Vol.  IW.—N0.  392.  2  Q 
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all  by  those  who  have  attempted  to  translate  the  'Mabino' 
gion '  themselves.*  It  is  possible  to  better  her  work  in 
the  matter  of  strict  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  text, 
but  hopeless  to  attempt  to  produce  anything  which,  as  a 
whole,  so  well  preserves,  not  merely  the  tone  and  the 
'atmosphere/  but  the  very  form  and  pressure  of  the 
original. 

Some  few  years  ago  a  highly  meritorious  French  trans- 
lation of  the  '  Mabinogion '  was  published  by  M.  Joseph 
Loth ;  and  Mr  Nutt  pronounces  M.  Loth's  work  to  be 
superior  in  point  of  accuracy  to  Lady  Guest's.  M.  Loth 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  having  at  his  conmiand  a  much 
better  copy  of  the  text  of  the  Bed  Book  of  Hergest  than 
Lady  Guest  had.  Instead  of  Tegid's  imperfect  tran* 
scription,  he  had  before  him  the  diplomatic  edition  of 
the  Red  Book  text  by. Professor  Bhys  and  Dr  Gwenog- 
vryn  Evans.  M.  Loth*s  translation  certainly  corrects  Lady 
Guest's  in  many  places  and  supplies  what  the  author  calk 
the  '  lacunes  volontaires '  of  her  work,  omissions  imposed 
upon  her  by  her  desire  to  make  the  tales  suitable  for  *  the 
edification  of  youth,*  although,  as  it  happens,  there  is 
scarcely  any  real  grossness  in  the  *  Mabinogion/  Con- 
sidered as  literature,  however,  M.  Loth's  work  is  not  of 
the  quality  of  Lady  Charlotte  Guest's.  It  may  be  a  more 
exact  translation — ^though  we  ourselves  have  found  it  in 
many  places  to  approach  perilously  near  a  paraphrase— 
and  may  give  in  a  less  attenuated  form  '  des  erudite  de 
langage  et  des  brutalit^s  de  moeurs  qui  sont  cependant 
loin  d'etre  sans  int^ret  et  sans  importance  pour  I'histoire 
et  la  critique '  (Pref  .,  p.  3).  But  even  one  who  but  im- 
perfectly appreciates  the  felicities  of  French  prose  style 
must  feel  that  M.  Loth's  version  falls  short  of  Lady 
Guest's  in  suggesting  the  delicacy  and  the  simple  chann 
of  the  original  Welsh.  We  value  M.  Loth's  work  chiefly 
for  its  extensive  and  exceedingly  helpful  apparatus  of 
critical  notes,  t 

Fortunate  as  they  have  been  in  their  translators,  the 


*  The  present  writer  Ls  one  of  these.  He  has  had,  however,  the  hardi- 
hood to  essay  only  a  few  passages ;  and  as,  here  and  there,  Lady  Guest's 
translation  does  lose  somewhat  by  its  rather  free  rendering  of  oertain  chat' 
acteristically  Welsh  touches  in  the  original,  some  of  these  attempts  at  a 
more  accurate  version  are  given  further  on.  When  Lady  Guest's  transla- 
tions are  quoted,  xef erenoes  to  Jtfr  Nutt's  edition  ore  given  in  eaioh  case.  J  j 
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*  Mabinogion '  have  perhaps  been  even  more  fortunate  in 
engaging  the  interest  of  two  of  the  most  brilliant  literary 
critics  of  our  age.  The  poetry  of  Tennyson  undoubtedly 
sent  many  eager  readers  to  Lady  Charlotte  Ouest's  trans- 
lation ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  even  Tennyson  did 
so  much  to  popularise  and  direct  Attention  to  the '  Mabin- 
ogion' as  Benan  and  Matthew  Arnold.  Benan  was  no 
Celtic  scholar^  and  he  wrote  before  Celtic  scholarship  had 
achieved  some  of  its  most  striking  results  in  determining 
the  age  and  the  comparative  values  of  ancient  docu- 
ments ;  yet  his  essay  on  *  The  Poetry  of  the  Celtic  Races  * 
remains  one  of  the  most  illuminating  and  suggestive 
literary  treatises  on  that  subject  which  we  possess.  No 
one  has  brought  out  more  felicitously  than  he  the  dis- 
tinctive literary  traits  of  the  *  Mabinogion' — ^the  simple 
grace  of  their  narrative,  their  delicacy  and  tenderness  of 
sentiment,  their  feeUng  for  nature,  their  charm  as  re- 
flecting the  '  aimable  s^r^nit^  de  la  conscience  celtique,  ni 
triste  ni  gaie,  toujours  suspendue  entre  un  sourire  et  une 
larme;  no  less  than  their  significance  as  the  channels  of  a 
new  and  potent  influence  upon  the  literature  of  Europe. 

Following  Renan  came  Matthew  Arnold  with  his 
memorable  'Lectures  on  Celtic  Literature,'  delivered 
from  the  chair  of  Poetry  at  Oxford.     He  protests  that 

*  an  unlearned  belletristic  trifler '  like  himself  is  not  the 
man  to  do  justice  to  the  work  of  Celtic  scholars  who,  by 
their  prolonged  researches  among  obscure  manuscripts, 
provide  the  material  which  helps  us  to  '  know  the  Celt 
and  his  genius.*  But  a  '  beUetristic  trifler '  like  Matthew 
Arnold  often  goes  much  farther  than  the  most  laborious 
scholar  in  divining  the  secret  and  in  getting  at  the  very 
heart  of  an  ancient  literature.  Arnold,  amid  much  that 
is  irrelevant  but  always  entertainmg,  exhibits  in  these 
lectures  a  marvellous  instinct  for  the  essential  things  in 
Celtic  literature,  for  what  was  of  value,  and  likely  to  be 
of  value,  in  the  labours  of  Celtic  scholars,  as  well  as 
for  the  significant  literary  qualitie9  of  the  older  Welsh 
prose  and  poetry.  He  has  a  good  deal  that  is  fanciful, 
perhaps,  to  say  about  the  Celtic  magic,  the  Celtic  senti- 
ment, the  Celtic  Titanism,  with  its  *  indomitable  reaction 
against  the  despotism  of  fact.'  But  his  critical  insight 
enables  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  disentangle,  with  a  pre- 
cision wonderful  in  one  who  knew  no  Welshi  the  true 

2  Q  2 
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from  the  false,  the  archaic  from  the  late  and  spturioiid, 
the  vital  and  the  salient  things  from  the  trivial  and  the 
jejune  in  the  poems  and  romances  which  he  discusses. 
Thus  he  goes  at  once  to  the  root  of  the  problems  sug- 
gested by  the  'Mabinogion '  when  he  says,  in  an  oft-quoted 
passage: 


'The  very  first  thing  that  strikes  one,  in  reading  the  ''Bfabin- 
ogion,*'  is  how  evidently  the  mediaaval  story-teller  is  pillaging 
an  antiquity  of  which  he  does  not  fully  possess  the  secret ;  he 
is  like  a  peasant  building  his  hut  on  the  site  of  Halicamassus 
or  Ephesus ;  he  builds,  but  what  he  builds  is  full  of  materials 
of  which  he  knows  not  the  history,  or  knows  by  a  glimmermg 
tradition  merely;  stones  ''not  of  this  building,"  but  of  an 
older  architecture,  greater,  cunninger,  more  majesticaL  In 
the  medisBval  stories  of  no  Latin  or  Teutonic  people  does  this 
strike  one  as  in  those  of  the  Welsh.' 

It  may  appear  ungracious  to  utter  here  a  word  of 
complaint  against  men  who  have  done  so  much  to  inter- 
pret the  Celtic  genius  as  Benan  and  Arnold,  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  they  have  done  some  disservice  to  Celtic 
literature  by  encotftaging  'belletristic  triflers'  of  lesser 
calibre  to  indulge  in  a  good  deal  of  random  talk  about 
'  traits '  and '  tendencies.'  We  hear  nowadays  of  a  *  Celtic 
renaissance '  and  a  '  Celtic  movement,'  of  attempts  to  re- 
produce the  Celtic  ma^^c  and  glamour,  and  to  give  new 
expression  to  the  Celtic  sentiment,  and  so  forth.  But,  in 
spite  of  much  pretentious  and  illusory  literary  effort  which 
the  term  is  made  to  cover,  there  is  at  the  present  time  a 
genuine  Celtic  'renaissance'  in  the  shape  of  a  serious 
endeavour  to  get  at  the  actual  matter  and  meaning  of 
the  older  Celtic  literature.  Ireland  has  hitherto  shown 
the  way ;  and  the  great  work  done  of  late  years  by  the 
editors  and  translators  of  old  Irish  texts  is  one  of  the 
most  heroic  enterprises  of  modem  scholarship.  But 
Wales  has  not  been  far  behind.  Ever  since  Edward 
Uwyd  in  1707  complained,  in  his '  ArchsBologia  Britannica,' 
that  he  might  have  given  many  manuscript  treasures  to 
the  world  but  for  'the  instigation  of  certain  persons, 
pseudo-politicians  rather  than  men  of  letters,'  there  have 
been  Welshmen  who  made  great  efforts  to  collect  and 
publish  the  unprinted  remains  of  old  Welsh  literature. 

To  Owen   Jones— 'the  Denbighshire  statesman,*  aB 
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Matthew  Arnold  calls  him — ^f  rom  the  vale  of  My  vyx,  and 
his  coadjutor  William  Owen  Pughe,  belongs  the  credit 
of  having  brought  together  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  the  largest  and  most  valuable  repertory  of  Welsh 
literature  ever  published,  the  *  Myvyrian  Archaeology  of 
Wales/  ,  But  the  era  of  accurate  Welsh  scholarship  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  dawned  until  Professor  Rhys 
began  to  settle  down  to  his  work  in  the  Oxford  chair  of 
Celtic.  It  is  to  him,  and  to  one  whose  exceptional  gift 
for  i>al£eographical  work  received  its  first  serious  direction 
in  Professor  Bhys's  classes — ^Dr  GKvenogvryn  Evans — ^that 
we  owe,  not  only  an  exact  printed  copy  of  the  Bed  Book 
text  of  the  '  Mabinogion/ *  but  a  series  of  Welsh  texts, 
and  of  catalogues,  collations,  and  transcripts  of  Welsh 
manuscripts  surpassing  in  value  anything  hitherto  done 
for  the  literature  of  Wales.  Their  edition  of  the  '  Mabin- 
ogion '  has  placed  in  the  scholar's  hands  as  exact  a  repro- 
duction of  Lady  Charlotte  Guest's  original  as  it  is  possible 
to  give.  The  Bed  Book  text,  it  should  be  said,  is  not  the 
oldest  extant  text  of  the  '  Mabinogion.'  It  is  based  upon 
that  of  the  White  Book  of  Bhydderch,  a  MS.  in  the 
Peniarth  library,  of  which  Dr  Qwenogvryn  Evans  is  under- 
stood to  be  preparing  a  diplomatic  edition.  Welsh  scholars 
are  already  under  an  immense  debt  to  Dr  Evans ;  and  it 
is  impossible  in  any  discussion  of  the  'Mabinogion'  to 
leave  unnoticed  a  work  which  challenges  comparison 
with  anything  of  its  kind  in  the  whole  field  of  pakeo- 
graphy. 

The  Bed  Book  of  Hergest  is  a  corpus  of  Welsh  prose 
and  poetry,  transcribed  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
includes,  among  a  rich  variety  of  curious  matter,  all  the 
tales  translated  by  Lady  Charlotte  Ouest  except  the 
*  History  of  Taliesin.*    Lady  Guest  printed  and  translated 


*  Their  edition  of.  the  'Mabinogion'  is  a  diplomatic  reproduction  of  the 
text  of  the  Bed  Book  of  Hergest  after  a  method  which  Dr  Evans  claims  to 
have  been  at  the  time  (1887)  unique  in  this  country.  The  different  founts 
of  type  employed  are  in  themselves  a  study,  and  the  editors,  while  not 
professing  to  satisfy  every  taste  in  their  style  of  printing,  maintain  that 
they  have  '  made  their  reproduction  final,  for  every  proof-sheet  was  collated 
with  the  original  manuscript  at  least  three  times — collated  backward  as 
well  as  forward.'  They  have  so  printed  the  MS.  that '  every  scholar  who 
has  any  knowledge  of  manuscripts  will  be  able  to  restore  in  his  mind's  eye 
the  exact  spacing  of  the  original,  while  the  be^^iimer  will  not  be  bewildered 
hj  treatin^^  simple  words  as  cQmpounds.' 
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that  famous  compilation,  whence  Thomas  Love  Peacock 
drew  most  of  his  matter  for  *  The  Misfortunes  of  Elphin/ 
from  two  manuscript  fragments  of  a  late  date.  ^  Taliesin«* 
in  the  form  we  have  it,  is  of  undeniably  late  composition, 
and  is  a  strange  medley,  assorting  but  ill  with  the  other 
romances.  It  was  in  *  Taliesin,'  however,  that  Matthew 
Arnold  saw  the  detritus  which,  'instead  of  being  called 
recent,  because  it  is  found  in  contact  with  what  is  recent,* 
should  be  *  disengaged  and  made  to  tell  its  own  story ' ; 
and  Mr  Nutt  defends  its  inclusion  among  the  so-called 

*  Mabinogion '  on  the  score  of  *  its  interest  and  importance 
at  least  to  the  student  of  Celtic  mythology.*  * 

The  name  *  Mabinogion  *  is  strictly  applicable  to  only 
four  of  the  twelve  stories  in  Lady  Guest's  book.  Pro- 
fessor Rhys*s  explanation  t  of  the  term  mabinog  as  sig- 
nifying a  'literary  apprentice,*  and  of  mabinogi  as  his 
matter  or  *  stockrin-trade,*  is  a  very  doubtful  one.  There 
is  no  evidence  other  than  that  of  the  lolo  MSB. — ^a  notori- 
ously untrustworthy  authority  as  to  many  matters  affect- 
ing old  Welsh  literature  and  tradition — ^for  the  use  of 
mabinog  in  this  sense ;  and  no  cause  has  been  shown  why 
nuibinogi  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  '  tales  of  youth,* 
or  *  tales  for  the  young  *  J — ^not  necessarily  *  nursery-tales,' 
as  Lady  Guest  seems  to  have  regarded  them,  but  tales 
for  the  entertainment  of  youth,  told,  probably,  by  a  pro- 
fessional class.  Each  of  the  four  *  Mabinogion*  proper 
is  called,  in  Welsh,  'ceinc  y  Mabinogi,'  which  means  *a 
branch  of  the  Mabinogi';  and  the  correct  title  for  the 
group  should  be '  the  four  branches  of  the  Mabinogi.'   The 

•  four  branches  *  are  the  tales  known  as  *  P  wyll,  Prince  of 
Dyved ' ;  *  Branwen,  the  Daughter  of  Llyr  * ;  *  Manawyddan, 
the  Son  of  Llyr ' ;  and  *  Math,  the  Son  of  Mathonwy.*  These 
constitute  a  separate  and  distinctive  group  which  Mr  Nutt« 
in  his  rearrangement  of  Lady  Charlotte  Guest*s  collection, 
places  first,  under  the  general  title  of  '  The  Mythology  of 
Ancient  Britain.'    His  second  group,  entitled  *  Romantic 


*  Some  of  the  points  it  suggests  to  a  student  of  mythology  are  touched 
upon  by  Professor  Bhys  in  his  <  Celtic  Folklore,*  voL  ii,  pp.  61S-617,  where 
he  deals  with  '  transformations  and  rebirth/ 

t  Preface  to  the  Oxford  'Mabinogion'  (18B7). 

t  Professor  Rhys  himself,  in  a  note  to  his  'Arthurian  Legend'  <p.  2), 
'  reminds  us  that  the  Welsh  equivalent  for  the  title  of  the  apocryphal  gospel, 
•Infantia  Jesu  Chrlsti,'  te'«  Mabinogi  lesu  Grist.' 
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British  History,*  comprises '  The  Dream  of  Maxen  Wledig  * 
and  '  The  Story  of  Lludd  and  lievelys.'  These  two  stories 
are  probably  later  than  Geoffrey's  History,  and  are  more 
closely  related  to  that  work  than  any  of  the  other  tales ; 
they  are  certainly  inferior  to  the  rest  in  interest.  Under 
the  heading,  'Arthur,  Champion  of  Britain,'  Mr  Nutt 
includes  'Kulhwch  and  Olwen'*  and  *The  Dream  of 
Rhonabwy ' — ^two  Arthurian  stories  apparently  of  purely 
British  origin  and  of  quite  a  different  character  from  the 
French  Arthurian  romances.  *  Arthur,  Flower  of  Knight- 
hood,* is  the  title  which  Mr  Nutt  gives  to  the  later  and 
better  known  group  of  Welsh  Arthurian  romances — *  The 
Lady  of  the  Fountain ' ;  *  Geraint,  the  Son  of  Erbin  * ; 
a>nd  'Peredur,  the  Son  of  Evrawc*  These  three  tales 
correspond  respectively  to  Chretien  de  Troyes'  *Le 
chevalier  au  lion,' '  Erec,'  and  *  Le  conte  del  Graal.'  t 

The  exact  relation  in  which  the  Welsh  romances  stand 
to  Chretien's  poems  is  a  matter  of  sore  controversy,  among 
some  French  and  Oerman  critics  in  particular,  into  which 
we  have  neither  the  space  nor  the  inclination  to  enter. 
Mr  Nutt  gives  a  concise  summary  of  the  main  points  in 
dispute,  and  himself  favours  the  view  of  Gaston  Paris 
that  these  tales,  after  passing  through  the  hands  of 
Anglo-Norman  story-tellers,  came  back  to  Wales,  and 
were  rewritten  *  freely  and  with  added  colouring  and 
detail  drawn  from  the  older,  purely  native  versions.'  As 
literature,  and  as  examples  of  romantic  narrative  where 
^  is  to  be  heard  the  indescribable  plaintive  melody,  the 
sigh  of  the  wind  over  the  enchanted  ground,  the  spell  of 
pure  Romance,' $  these  prose  tales  rank  far  above  the 
French  poems. 

The  *  Four  Branches,'  or  the  *  Mabinogion '  proper,  deal 
with  what  is  probably  the  most  archaic  body  of  Welsh 


*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr  Nutt  should  write  Kilhwch  rather  than  the 
CQirect  Welsh  form,  KtUhioch. 

t  '  Le  conte  del  Oraal '  is  only  in  part  the  work  of  Chretien. 

t  W.  P.  Ker,  *Epic  and  Bomanoe/  p.  888.  Of.  Benan,  *La  Po^ie  des 
Baces  Celtiques,*  p.  393.  *  C'est  le  r^it  limpide  d*an  enfiuxt,  sans  distinc- 
tion de  noble  nl  de  valgaire,  qnelqne  chose  de  ce  monde  douoement  anim^, 
de  cet  idM  tranqnille  et  oalme  oii  nous  transportent  les  stances  de  I'Arioste. 
Le  bavardage  des  demiers  imitateurs  frangais  et  aUemands  du  moyen  £ge 
ne  peut  donner  une  Id^e  de  cette  charmante  manidre  de  raconter.  L'habile 
Chretien  de  Troyes  lui-mdme  reste  en  cela,  ce  me  semble,  fort  au-dessous 
des  conteuzs  gallois.' 
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tradition  that  we  possess,  and  they  are  largely  mytho- 
logical in  character.  Their  redaction  into  something  like 
the  form  in  which  we  have  them  took  place,  approxi- 
mately, in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  But  that 
they  must  have  heen  current  long  before  the  great  out- 
burst of  the  Arthurian  legend  with  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
is  almost  certain,  for  Arthur  does  not  appear  in  them  at 
all.  Professor  Bhys  maintains  that  they  are  tales  em- 
bodying traditions  peculiar  to,  though  not  necessarily 
indigenous  among,  the  Goidels  of  Britain;  and  he  pro- 
pounds in  his  'Celtic  Folklore*  (ii,  562)  the  somewhat 
startling  theory  that  'the  stories  which  I  have  loosely 
called  Ooidelic  may  have  been  largely  aboriginal ;  and  by 
that  I  mean  native,  pre-Celtic,  and  non- Aryan.'  To  this 
adventurous  hypothesis  we  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
returning  by  and  by. 

The  'Four  Branches,'  as  they  stand,  suggest  many 
points  of  analogy  with  the  mythic  tales  of  Ireland.  They 
deal  chiefly  with  the  fortunes  of  three  g^reat  families,  the 
children  of  Ddn,  the  children  of  Llyr,  and  the  family  of 
PwylL  Of  the  three  the  house  of  Llyr  first  predominates; 
but  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  expedition  to  Ireland  imder 
Br&n  the  Blessed  leads  to  the  disappearance  of  the  sons 
of  Llyr  and  the  supremacy  of  the  children  of  Ddn.  The 
Uyr  family  had  connexions  with  that  of  Pwyll ;  and  it 
was  in  the  country  of  Pwyll's  son,  Pryderi,  that  Mana- 
wyddan,  son  of  Llyr,  ended  his  days.  In  consequence  of 
the  deceit  practised  upon  him  by  the  magician  Owydion, 
the  son  of  Ddn,  as  related  in  the  'mabinogi'  of  Math, 
Pryderi  makes  war  on  Math  and  the  children  of  Don. 
In  this  war  Pryderi  falls  and  his  army  gives  hostages  to 
Math.  The  disappearance  of  the  children  of  Llyr  to  make 
way  for  the  children  of  Ddn  '  corresponds  closely  enough 
to  the  relation  between  the  Tuatha  D^  Danann  and  the 
Lir  family  in  Irish  legend.'  * 

The  mythological  significance  of  these  tales,  their  in- 
terpretation in  terms  of  the  struggle  between  light  and 
darkness,  their  ethnological  and  topographical  connexions, 
and  such  problems,  have,  no  doubt,  their  f  ctscination ;  and 
for  those  who  delight  in  these  things  Professor  Bhys  pro- 


*  Bhys,  'Celtlo  Folklore,'  U,  648.    In  this  brief  summaiy  of  Uie  'Foor 
Branches,'  Professor  Bbys's  account  has  been  followed. 
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vides  in  his  *  Celtic  Folklore '  an  abundance  of  suggestive 
matter.  We  prefer,  however,  to  deal  with  them  as  litera- 
ture, as  the  embodiment  of  the  fantastic  visions  of  a 
young-eyed  people  fleeting  their  time  carelessly  in  an 
atmosphere  of  wonder  and  enchantment.  Here,  if  any- 
where, do  we  come  in  touch  with  the  real '  Celtic  magic,' 
with  the  true  enchanted  land  where,  in  the  words  of 
Benan,  Hhe  eternal  illusion  clothes  itself  in  the  most 
seductive  hues.'  Although  these  stories  are  the  product 
of  a  lettered  class,  and  were  in  their  time  highly  finished 
models  of  art,  they  are  to  us  full  of  a  na.^ve  charm 
which  suggests  anything  but  an  artificial  literary  crafts- 
manship. In  them  the  supernatural  is  treated  as  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world ;  and  the  persons  who 
exercise  superhuman  powers  are  made  to  move  about  and 
speak  and  behave  as  perfectly  normal  human  beings. 
These,  indeed,  are  those  very  *  antiquities '  referred  to  by 
Spenser  *  as  witnesses  to  the  existence  of  *  that  happy 
land  of  Faery,'  which 

'  None  that  breatheth  living  aire  doth  kQOw.' 

Few,  if  any,  fairy-tales  can  compete  with  the  '  Mabino- 
gion,'  for  they  were  told  in  that  Celtic  twilight  which 
gives  to  the  most  extravagant  illusions  the  most  conf- 
vincing  verisimilitude,  in  which  men  find  it  at  once 
natural  and  imperative  to  talk  in  superlatives,  in  which 
all  objects,  after  their  quality  and  kind,  are  *  the  greatest, 
the  best,  the  fairest  in  the  world.' 

Though  they  are  primarily  tales  of  magic  and  wizardry, 
there  is  scarcely  any  trace  in  them — ^which  is  all  the 
more  surprising  when  we  bear  in  mind  their  professional 
character — of  what  we  may  call  a  thaumaturgic  appar- 
atus, of  deliberate  resort  to  artificial  appliances  war- 
ranted to  'make  one's  flesh  creep.'  The  most  miraculous 
happenings  are  related  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way 
everything  is  clear,  straightforward,  ingenuous.  The 
story-tellers,  unlike  so  many  ancient  and  modem  dealers 
in  the  marvellous,  are  not  consciously  deceiving  you; 
they  postulate  in  their  readers  their  own  implicit  and 
unaffected  belief.  They  are  conscious  that  what  they 
tell  you  is  all  very  wonderful,  but  they  have  matter  in 


*  *Ffteri9  Queene,'  1^1(.  ii,  Iatro4« 
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hand  at  which  it  is  natural  and  right  to  wonder.  There 
never  were  men  so  powerful,  so  generous,  so  well-graced 
as  their  heroes,  or  women  so  fair  and  love-compeUing  as 
their  heroines.  When  Arawn  entered  the  hall  of  Pwyll's 
castle 

.  *  ho  saw  the  household  and  the  host  enter  in,  and  the  host  was 
the  most  comely  and  the  best  equipped  he  had  ever  seen ;  and 
with  them  came  in  likewise  the  Queen,  who  was  the  fairest 
woman  that  he  had  ever  yet  beheld.' 

Teimon  Twryv  Vliant,  who  appears  later  in  the  same 
tale,  'was  lord  of  Gwent  Is  Coed,  and  he  was  the  best 
man  in  the  world.*    Pryderi,  the  son  of  Pwyll, 

*  was  brought  up  carefully,  as  was  fit,  so  that  he  became  the 
fairest  youth,  and  the  most  comely,  and  the  best  skilled  in  all 
good  games,  of  any  in  the  kingdom.' 

Branwen,  again,  was  not  only  'one  of  the  three  chief 
ladies  of  this  island,*  but '  the  f  cdrest  damsel  in  all  the 
world.'  Kynon,  in  the  'Lady  of  the  Fountain,'  relates 
how,  on  a  certain  adventure,  he  came  across 

'  f our^nd-twenty  maidens  sewing  satin  at  a  ifindow.  And 
this  I  tell  thee,  Eai,  that  to  my  thinking  the  least  fair  of 
them  was  fairer  than  the  fairest  maiden  thou  hast  ever  seen 
in  the  island  of  Britain;  and  the  least  lovely  of  them  was 
lovelier  than  Gwenhwyvar,  the  wife  of  Arthur,  when  she  has 
appeared  loveliest  at  the  Mass  on  Christmas  or  Easter  day.' 

Even  nature  in  their  imagination  assumes  gigantic  pro- 
portions  consonant  with  the  prowess  and  the  endowments 
of  their  superlative  heroes.  Kay  and  Bedivere,  for  exam- 
ple, are  once  met  with  on  the  top  of  Plynlimmon,  and  the 
breeze  which  plays  around  them  there  must  needs  be '  the 
greatest  wind  that  ever  was  in  the  world.'  * 

What  first  of  all  strikes  even  a  casual  reader  of  the 
'  Mabinogion '  is  their  supreme  excellence  as  examples  of 
direct  and  vivid  prose  narrative.  It  may  confidently  be 
claimed  for  the  Welsh  of  these  tales  that  it  surpasses  in 
style  and  formal  precision  any  prose  of  the  same  date  to 
be  found  in  the  vernacular  literatures  of  Europe.  Its 
qualities,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  can  be  appreciated  to 

•  •Kulhwch  and  Olwen*  (Nutt's  ed.,  p.  137) 
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the  full  only  by  those  who  read  and  speak  Welsh  with 
ease ;  and  what  the  Welsh  reader,  after  mastering  a  few 
technical  difficulties,  will  become  conscious  of  is  the  near- 
ness of  the  language  of  the  '  Mabinogion '  to  that  which 
he  uses  and  hears.  A  Welshman  finds  these  twelfth- 
century  tales  much  easier  and  more  familiar  reading 
than  an  Englishman  finds  English  of  the  same  period. 
The  best  colloquial  Welsh  of  to-day,  it  may  be  said, 
retains  far  more  of  the  native  idiom  than  does  the 
average  so-called  *  literary '  Welsh — ^the  Welsh  of  the 
newspapers  amd  the  pulpit;  and  it  is  surprising  how 
similar  in  all  the  picturesque  and  vivid  turns  of  expres- 
sion is  the  language  of  these  old  romances  to  that  which 
is  spoken  in  the  less  anglicised  parts  of  modem  Wales. 
That  language  inevitably  loses  much  of  its  flavour  in  a 
tra];isIation ;  but  Lady  Charlotte  Guest  has  succeeded,  as 
far  as  it  is  in  the  translator's  art  to  do,  in  preserving,  not 
perhaps  all  the  nuancea  and  subtle  felicities  of  the  origi- 
nal, but  certainly  the  main  and  essential  qualities  of  the 
narrative— its  vividness,  its  fluency,  and  its  simple  force. 
Let  one,  and  a  fairly  familiar,  instance  from  the  story  of 
*  Branwen '  suffice. 

*  And  at  the  close  of  the  seventh  year  they  went  forth  to 
Gwales  in  Penvro.  And  there  they  found  a  fair  and  regal 
spot  overlooking  the  ocean ;  and  a  spacious  hall  was  therein. 
And  they  went  into  the  hall,  and  two  of  its  doors  were  open, 
but  the  third  door  was  closed,  that  which  looked  towards 
Cornwall.  "See,  yonder,"  said  Manawyddan,  "is  the  door 
that  we  may  not  open."  And  that  night  they  regaled  them- 
selves and  were  joyful.  And  of  all  they  had  seen  of  food  laid 
before  them,  and  of  all  they  had  heard  of,  they  remembered 
nothing;  neither  of  that,  nor  of  any  sorrow  whatsoever. 
And  there  they  remained  fourscore  years,  unconscious  of 
having  ever  spent  a  time  more  joyous  and  mirthful.  And 
they  were  not  more  weary  than  when  first  they  came,  neither 
did  they,  any  of  them,  know  the  time  they  had  been  there. 
And  it  was  not  more  irksome  to  them  having  the  head  with 
them,  than  if  Bendigeid  Yran  had  been  with  them  himself. 
And  because  of  these  fourscore  years,  it  was  called  the  enter- 
taining of  the  noble  head.  The  entertaining  of  Branwen  and 
Matholwch  was  in  the  time  that  they  went  to  L:eland. 

*  One  day  said  Heilyn,  the  son  of  Qwynn,  "  Bvil  betide  me, 
if  I  do  not  open  the  door  to  know  if  that  is  true  which  is  said 
concerning  it."    So  he  opened  the  door  and  looked  towards 
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Cornwall  and  Aber  Henvelen.  And  when  they  had  looked, 
they  were  as  conscious  of  all  the  eyils  they  had  ever  sub- 
tained»  and  of  all  the  friends  and  companions  they  had  lost, 
and  of  all  the  misery  that  had  befallen  them,  as  if  all  had 
happened  in  that  very  spot ;  and  especially  of  the  fate  of  their 
lord.  And  because  of  their  perturbation  they  could  not  rest, 
but  journeyed  forth  with  the  head  towards  London.  And 
they  biuied  the  head  in  the  White  Mount.'    (Nutt's  ed.,  p.  41.) 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  Welsh  romances,  of 
the  older  mythological  tales  quite  as  much  as  of  the 
later  Arthurian  stories,  is  what  Benan  calls  '  the  extreme 
nuldness  of  manners '  which  pervades  them.*  With  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  'Branwen,'  where  we  have  incidents 
of  brutal  cruelty  told  without  any  apparent  sign  of  regret, 
they  are  all  disting^shed  by  a  singular  refinement  and 
tenderness  of  feeling,  a  courtesy  of  address  and  behaviour, 
a  hun[ianenes8,  a  sense  of  social  obligation  and  friendship 
which  one  cannot  help  contrasting  with  the  fierce  delight 
in  bloodshed  of  the  Teutonic  sa^fOj  and  of  the  Irish  tales 
as  illustrated  in  Lady  Gregory's  recent  translation  of  the 
story  of  CuchuUain.  The  story  of  Pwyll  alone  abounds 
in  examples  of  the  capacity  for  devotion,  of  *  the  exquisite 
loyalty*  of  these  primitive  Cymric  heroes.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  incident  of  the  restoration  by  Teimon  of 
her  lost  son,  Fryderi,  to  his  mother  Bhiannon,  who  had 
long  been  suspected  of  having  murdered  him. 

* "  Teimon,"  said  Pwyll, "  God  requite  thee  for  having  reared 
this  boy  tmto  this  hour ;  and  right  it  is  that  he,  if  he  be  true 
to  his  gentle  birth,  should  repay  thee."  "  Lord,"  said  Teimon, 
**  but  the  woman  who  nursed  him — no  one  in  the  world  hath 
greater  grief  at  parting  with  him  than  she.  'Tis  right  that 
he  should  remember  what  I  and  that  woman  have  done  for 
him."    "  Be  God  my  witness,"  said  Pwyll,  "  that  while  I  live 

*  '  Ce  qnl  frappe  au  premier  conp  d*oeil  dans  les  compositions  Iddales  des 
races  celtiques,  surtout  quand  on  les  compare  &  celles  des  races  geixnAn* 
iques,  c'est  I'extrdme  donceor  de  moeurs  qui  j  respire.  Point  de  ces 
vengeances  efllh)yable8  qui  rempUssent  YSdda  et  les  Nibelungen»  Com- 
pareJB  le  h^ros  celtlque  et  le  h^ros  germanique,  Beowulf  et  P^rMor  par 
exemple.  Quelle  difli&renoe !  TAt  toute  I'hoireur  de  la  barbarie  d^uttante 
de  sang,  Teniyrement  du  carnage,  le  goiit  d^int^ress^,  si  J'ose  le  dire,  de 
la  destruction  et  de  la  mort ;  Icl,  au  contralre,  un  profond  sentiment  de  la 
Justice,  une  grande  exaltation  de  la  fiert^  indlTlduelle,  11  est  vral,  mais 
auasi  un  grand  besoin  de  d^Touement,  one  ezquise  loyaut^/  ('Sssais  de 
Morale  et  de  Criti<|ue/  Paris,  1989.) 
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I  will  maintain  thee  and  thy  possessions  as  long  as  I  am  able 
to  keep  mine  own.  If  he  live,  meeter  is  it  that  he  should 
maintain  thee  than  I.  And  if  this  ooimsel  seem  good  to  thee 
and  to  these  noblemto  here,  since  thou  hast  reared  him  up  to 
this  time,  we  will  give  him  to  be  brought  up  henceforth  by 
Pendaran  Dyved,  and  you  shall  be  his  companions  and  his 
foster-parents."  **  That  is  good  counsel,"  said  they  all.  And 
thereupon  was  the  boy  given  to  Pendaran  I)yved,  and  the 
noblemen  of  the  land  went  away  with  him.  Ajid  Teimon 
Twryv  Yliant,  and  his  companions,  set  out  for  his  country 
and  his  possessions  with  love  and  gladness ;  and  he  went  not 
without  being  offered  the  fairest  jewels  and  the  best  horses 
and  the  choicest  dogs.    But  he  would  take  nothing  at  all.' 

Allied  to  this  loyalty  and  courtesy  of  social  intercourse 
is  the  chivalrous  treatment  of  women  in  the '  Mabinogion/ 
'No  other  human  family,'  says  Benan,  'has  conceived 
with  more  delicacy  the  ideal  of  won[ian,  or  been  more  fully 
dominated  by  it.'  We  may  not  find  in  the  'Four 
Branches'  such  notable  examples  of  the  chivalric  ideal 
as  in  the  Arthurian  romances,  but  even  in  these  archaic 
stories  we  are  in  the  presence  of  people  who  had  formed 
a  singularly  high  conception  of  the  honour  and  loyal 
service  due  to  women.  In  the  tale  of  Manawyddan, 
for  example,  when  Kicva  has  for  the  time  lost  her 
husband  Pryderi  and  finds  herself  alone  in  the  palace 
with  Manawyddan,  we  read : 

*  When  Eicva,  the  daughter  of  Owynn  Oloew,  saw  that  there 
was  no  one  in  the  palace  save  herself  and  Manawyddan,  she 
sorrowed  so  that  she  cared  not  whether  she  lived  or  died. 
And  Manawyddan  observed  this.  ''Indeed,"  said  he,  "thou 
art  in  the  wrong  if  for  fear  of  me  thou  grievest.  I  pledge 
thee  before  God  that  thou  hast  never  seen  a  truer  friend  than 
thou  shalt  find  in  me,  so  long  as  God  wills  that  thou  shouldst 
be  thus.  Be  God  my  witness,  were  I  in  the  prime  of  my 
youth  I  would  keep  faith  with  Prjrderi;  yea,  for  thy  sake 
would  I  keep  it^  Let  no  fear  be  upon  thee,"  said  he,  "for 
God  be  my  witness  that  thou  shalt  get  from  me  all  the  friend- 
ship which  thou  canst  wish,  and  which  it  is  in  my  power  to 
give  thee,  so  long  as  it  shall  be  God's  will  to  leave  us  in  this 
trouble  and  care."  "  God  reward  thee,"  said  she,  "  for  that  is 
what  I  thought  likely  of  thee." " 

With  this  incident  may  be  compared  Math's  treatment 
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of  the  maid  Goewin,  who  had  beeu  wronged  by  his 
nephews,  Owydion  and  Oilvaethwy : 

*"TTnto  me  they  did  wrong,"  says  Qoewin,  "and  unto  thee 
dishonour."  "  Verily,"  Math  replies,  **  I  will  do  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power  concerning  this  matter.  But  first  will  I  csause 
thee  to  have  compensation,  and  then  will  I  have  amends  made 
unto  myself.  As  for  thee,  I  will  take  thee  to  be  my  wife,  and 
the  possession  of  my  dominions  will  I  give  unto  thy  hands." ' 
(Nutfs  ed.,  p.  64.) 

In  these  and  similar  examples,  of  lojal  behaviour  towards 
women  we  find  the  beginnings  of  that  idtimate  ideal  of 
chivalry  which  came  to  be  embodied  in  such  a  character 
as  Peredur,  or  Percival,  pre-eminently  the  knight  9cm8 
peur  et  aana  reproche  of  the  Welsh  romances.  If  there 
is  one  '  purple  patch '  in  the  *  Mabinogion '  better  known 
than  another  it  is  Peredur's  description  of  'the  lady 
whom  best  he  loved ' ;  and,  familiar  though  the  passage 
may  be  in  Lady  Ouest's  beautiful  translation  of  it,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  an  attempt  to  give  it  here  in  words 
as  close  to  the  original  Welsh  as  we  can  find.  Gwalchmai, 
the  Gawain  of  French  and  English  romcmce,  is  in  quest 
of  Peredur  and  finds  him  resting  on  his  spear,  deep  in 
thought. 

' "  Did  I  know,"  said  Gwalchmai, ''  that  it  were  good  unto 
thee  as  it  is  to  me,  I  would  converse  with  thee.  For  I  am 
a  messenger  unto  thee  from  Arthur,  to  beg  of  thee  to 
come  and  see  him.  And  two  men  have  been  on  this  errand 
before  me."  **  That  is  true,"  reidied  Peredur,  *'  and  unamiably 
they  came.  They  fought  with  me,  and  that  was  not  to  my 
liking,  for  I  was  loth  to  be  drawn  from  the  thought  that  I 
was  in.  I  was  thinking  of  the  lady  whom  beet  I  loved ;  and 
this  i»  how  I  caxue  to  have  her  in  xay  mind.  I  was  looking 
upon  the  snow,  and  upon  the  raven,  and  upon  the  drops  of 
the  blckxi  of  the  bird  which  the  hawk  had  killed  in  the  snow. 
And  I  was  thinking  that  her  whiteness  was  like  that  of  the 
snow,  and  that  her  hair  and  her  eyebrows  were  as  black  as 
the  raven,  and  that  the  two  spots  of  red  upon  her  cheeks 
were  like  the  two  drops  of  blood."  Said  Gwalchmai,  "No 
ignoble  thought  was  that,  and  I  wonder  not  that  it  was 
unpleasant  to  thee  to  be  drawn  from  it." ' 

In  one  of  the  *  Four  Branches,'  however,  we  have  an 
instance  of  harsh   treatment   meted  out  to  a  woioan 
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which  stands  out  in  marked  contrast  to  what  we  find, 
elsewhere  in  the  tales.  The  vengeance  which  the  men  of 
Matholwch,  king  of  Ireland,  took  for  the  insult  received 
by  him  in  Britain  '  was  to  drive  Branwen  from  the  same 
chamber  with  him,  and  to  make  her  cook  for  the  Court, 
and  they  caused  the  butcher,  after  he  had  cut  up  the 
meat,  to  come  to  her  and  to  give  her  every  day  a  blow 
upon  the  ear.'  This,  as  it  happens,  is  but  a  mild  example 
of  cruelty  compared  with  two  or  three  other  incidents 
in  the  same  story ;  *  and  it  wiU  afford  some  consolation 
to  those  who  are  jealous  for  the  Celt's  reputation  for 
good  manners  to  know  that  Mr  Nutt  find  others  find  in 
'Branwen'  many  evidences  of  the  sinister  influence  of 
Teutonic  saga. 

One  cannot  leave  the  story  of  Branwen  without 
allusion  to  the  tragic  fate  of  the  heroine,  which  is  told 
with  a  simple  pathos  not  easily  matched  in  any  literature. 
After  obeying  the  command  of  Br&n  the  Blessed  that 
they  should  cut  off  his  head,  the  seven  survivors  of  his 
expedition  to  Ireland  set  sail  for  Britain. 

*And  Branwen  was  the  eighth  with  them.  And  at  Aber 
Alaw  in  Talebolyon  came  they  to  land,  and  there  they  stayed 
and  took  their  rest.  And  she  gazed  upon  Ireland  and  upon 
the  Island  of  the  Mighty,  as  much  of  them  as  she  could  see. 
*'  Ah,  Son  of  Ood !  '*  said  she,  '*  woe  is  me  that  ever  I  was  bom, 
for  two  good  islands  have  been  wasted  because  of  me  I "  And 
she  heaved  a  great  sigh  and  therewith  brake  her  heart.  And 
they  made  for  her  a  four-sided  gp^ve,  and  buried  her  there  on 
the  banks  of  the  Aiaw.' 

Although  Renan  and  Matthew  Arnold,  and  others 
who  have  followed  their  lead,  have  written  much  about 
'the  feeling  for  nature'  revealed  in  the  ' Mabinogion,' 
it  cannot  be  said  that  nature  has  in  these  tales  the 
imperious  interest  it  had  for  Dafydd  ap  Gwilym,  for 
example — the  bard  of  the  woodland,  of  the  sunlight, 
of  the  birds— of  whom  we  have  written  in  a  recent 
number  of  this  Review.  We  find  in  them,  indeed,  not 
merely  the  *  weird  power  and  the  fairy  charm '  of  nature, 
but  also  something  of  that  intimacy  which  transforms 
the  brute  creation  into  intelligent  beings  and  the  friends 

*  £.g.  Evnissyen's  slaughter  of  the  two  hundred  Irish  warriors,  and  hia 
casting  of  Branwen's  child  into  the  fire. 
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of  man.  Branwen,  in  her  distress,  rears  a  starling 
and  teaches  it  to  speak,  and  sends  it  over  to  the  Island 
of  the  Mighty  with  a  message  to  her  brother.  In 
'Kidhwch  and  Olwen/  Gwrhyr,  'the  interpreter  of 
languages,'  and  his  companions,  in  the  course  of  their 
search  for  the  lost  Mabon,  the  son  of  Modron,  come  to 
seek  information,  in  turn,  from  a  stag,  a  thrush,  an  owl, 
an  eagle,  and  a  salmon.  And,  surely,  nowhere  else  can 
we  readily  find  so  charming  an  example  of  instinctive 
comradeship  between  man  and  beast  as  the  following, 
from  the  same  story : 

'  And  as  Gwythyr,  the  son  of  Greida wl,  was  one  day  walk- 
ing over  a  mountain,  he  heard  a  wailing  and  a  grievoua 
cry;  and  it  was  pity  to  hear  it.  And  straightway  he  hied 
him  to  the  place,  and  when  he  came  there  he  drew  out  his 
sword  and  cut  the  ant-hill  dose  to  the  ground;  and  so  he 
saved  them  from  the  fire.  And  the  ants  said  unto  him,  "  Take 
'  unto  thee  God*s  blessing  and  our  own,  and  what  man  can 
never  compass,  that  will  we  give  unto  thee."  And  they 
afterwards  brought  the  nine  vessels  full  of  linseed,  which 
Y8i)addaden  Feu  Kawr  had  enjoined  upon  Kulhwch,  all  of 
full  measure  save  that  one  seed  was  lacking;  and  that  the 
lame  ant  brought  in  before  night.' 

It  is  the  '  fairy  charm '  of  nature,  perhaps,  that  enters 
into  the  famous  description  of  Olwen,  whose  hands  and 
fingers  were  'fairer  than  the  blossoms  of  the  wood- 
anemone  amidst  the  spray  of  the  meadow  fountain,'  and 
who  caused  'four  white  trefoils  to  spring  up  wherever 
she  trod ' ;  and  into  that  of  Blodeuwedd — '  Flower^f ace  '— 
the  maiden  formed  from  *  the  blossoms  of  the  oak,  and 
the  blossoms  of  the  broom,  and  the  blossoms  of  the 
meadow-sweet,  the  fairest  and  the  most  graceful  that 
man  ever  saw.*  There  are  not  many  such  fanciful 
touches  as  these,  however,  in  the  '  Mabinogion  * ;  and, 
while  they  take  us  through  forests  and  streams  and 
flowered  meadows  without  number,  what  we  miss  is  an 
eye  for  nature  in  her  variety  of  detail  and  colour.  This 
is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  the  story-tellers,  in 
their  descriptions  of  castle  halls,  of  knights'  accoutre- 
ments, of  women's  dress  and  the  like,  revel  in  gorgeous 
colour  and  in  minute  enumeration  of  details.  No  one 
can  read  the  '  Dream  of  Bhonabwy,'  for  example,  without 
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being  astonished  by  what  Mr  Nutt  calls  its  'craft  of 
miniature  paintings  carried  out  with  such  infinite  perfec- 
tion of  formal  detail,  such  glowing  and  pellucid  purity  of 
colour.*    To  all  this  the  landscape  serves  but  as  a  hazy 
background,  not  indeed  an  inhospitable  land  of  phantoms 
and  'beckoning  shadows  dire' — ^for  the  heroes  of  the 
'Mabinogion'  penetrate  everjrwhere  open-eyed  and  un- 
afraid— ^but  a  vast   featureless    country  of  no  definite 
latitude  or  clime.    This,  perhaps,  only  the  better  serves 
the  purpose  of  romantic  '  illusion,'  for  it  is  a  truism  that 
fairyland  vanishes  at  the  touch  of  a  too  precise  and 
formal  artist.    Whether  some  of  the  old  Welsh  story- 
tellers are  conscious  dealers  in '  nature-myths '  is  a  subject 
of  concern  to  a  few  intrepid  students ;  for  ourselves  this 
aspect  of  their  *  feeling  for  nature '  possesses  little  attrac- 
tion. Kulhwch,  we  are  told,  represents  the  bard,  or  perhaps 
mere  Man ;  and  the  long  series  of  labours  in  his  quest  of 
Olwen  symbolises  his  efforts  to  master  the  secret  of  nature 
and  to  subdue  her  to  his  uses  and  his  wilL    We  doubt  it ; 
but  we  would  rather  leave  the  solution  of  the  problem  to 
better  interpreters  of  allegory  than  we  can  pretend  to  be. 
'Kulhwch  and  Olwen,'  forming  with  the  'Dream  of 
Rhonabwy'  the  group  which  Mr  Nutt  entitles  'Arthur, 
Champion  of  Britain,'  is  at  once  the  most  fascinating  and 
the  most  difficult  tale  in  the  whole  body  of  old  Cymric 
literature.    Mr  Nutt  claims  it  to  be,  in  its  matter,  'of 
prehistoric  antiquity,  far  transcending  in  age  any  historic 
Arthur,*  and,  'saving  the  finest  tales  of  the  "Arabian 
Nights,"  the  greatest    romantic  fairy-tale,  even  in   its 
present  fragmentary  condition,  the  world  has  ever  known.' 
Arthur  in  this  romance  appears  in  a  milieu  almost,  if  not 
quite,  totally  unaffected  by  Anglo-Norman  and  French 
influences.    With  many  of  the  attributes  of  a  fairy  king, 
overcoming  strange  and  monstrous  enemies  by  his  own 
and  his  followers'  magic,  he  is  lord  of  what  is  to  the 
story-teller  a  very  determinate  realm.    One  of  the  most 
notable  features  of  '  Kulhwch  and  Olwen '  is  the  preci- 
sion of  its  topography.      Even  now,  with  the  help  of 
BO  resourceful  a  guide  as  Professor  Rhys,*  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  locating  most  of  its  place-names  on  our  maps. 
The  topography  becomes  most  particular  and  ascertain- 
'■I  ■-■■i-i  .iii  ■■■■■■ 

*  See  hia  tracing  of  the  route  of  the  boar  hunt  in  *  Celtic  Felklerei'  ii,  512i  • 
ToL  1W.—NQ.  392i  2  B 
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able  in  the  account  of  the  boar  hunt,  or,  the  *  Huntiz^  of 
Twrch  Trwyth ' — ^the  Porcus  Troit  of  Nennius — ^which  is 
one  of  the  main  incidents  of  the  story ;  and  one  cannot 
help  coming  to  Professor  Rhys's  conclusion  that  one  of 
the  objects  of  the  original  story-teller  was  to  find  either 
a  true  or  a  plausible  account  for  certain  place-names**  It 
is  after  guiding  us,  with  a  wealth  of  philological  comment 
and  of  illustrations  drawn  from  modem  Welsh  folklore, 
along  the  track  of  *  Twrch  Trwyth '  that  Professor  Rhys 
breaks  off  into  a  luminous  generalisation  which  proves 
that  even  he  is  not  so  exclusively  preoccupied  with 
philology  as  to  be  incapable  of  an  occasional '  belletristic  * 
excursion. 

*  The  common  point  of  view  from  which  our  ancestors  liked 
to  look  at  the  scenery  around  them  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
fondness  of  the  Goidel,  in  Wales  and  Ireland  alike,  for  inci- 
dents to  explain  his  place-names.  He  required  the  topo- 
graphy— indeed,  he  requires  it  still,  and  hence  the  activity  of 
the  local  etymologist — ^to  connote  story  or  history :  he  must 
have  something  that  will  imi)art  to  the  cold  light  of  physical 
nature,  river  and  lake,  moor  and  mountain,  a  wanner  tint,  a 
dash  of  the  xmthetic  element,  a  touch  of  the  human,  borrowed 
from  the  light  and  shade  of  the  world  of  imagination  in 
which  he  lives  and  dreams.' 

Even  more  remarkable  than  the  topographical  detail 
of  'Kulhwch  and  Olwen'  is  the  congeries  of  fabulous 
names  which  the  story-teller  has  grouped  around  Arthur. 
This  feature  is,  possibly,  evidence  of  the  somewhat  lata 
redaction  of  the  tale  as  we  have  it,  for  it  reminds  one  of 
the  long  catalogue  of  names  found  in  Geoffrey,  inspired 
by  the  ambition  to  exalt  Arthur  to  a  pedestal  of  dignity 
and  imperial  influence  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than»  any* 
thing  claimed  for  Alexander  or  Charlemagne.  But  here, 
as  much  as  anywhere  else  in  the  tale,  the  story-teller  is 
drawing  upon  a  palpably  archaic  body  of  traditions,  often 
upon  the  barest  remnants  of  some  lost  saga^  and  seeking 
to  give  some  new  life  to  personages  whose  names  alone 
are  obscurely  syllabled  on  the  sands  and  shores  of  old 
romance.    It  is  curious  to  notice,  as  a  subsidiary  trait, 

*  Obvious  examples  of  the  same  motive  are  also  found  in  the  *Foizr 
Branches.'  Bhys  calls  attention  to  one  of  them  in  *  Celtic  Folklore,'  ii,  525. 
Cf.  also  *Talebolyon'  (Nutt's  ed.,  p.  31)  and  «Lldch  Gronw'  (ib.  p.  80). 
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that  the  story-teller  appears  to  delight,  as  Geoffrey  but 
too  plainly  does,  in  taking  liberties  with  his  fantastic 
material,  and  in  giving  the  rein  to  a  deliberately  mis- 
chievous humour.  Thus  Gwevyl,  the  son  of  Gwestad, 
*on  the  day  that  he  was  sad,  would  let  one  of  his  lips 
drop  below  his  waist,  while  he  turned  up  the  other  like  a 
cap  upon  his  head.'  Kai  is  described  as  having  several 
'  peculiarities,'  of  which  not  the  least  remarkable  was  the 
heat  of  his  body,  so  that, '  when  it  rained  hardest,  what- 
ever he  carried  remained  dry  for  a  handbreadth  above  and 
a  handbreadth  below  his  hand ;  and  when  his  companions 
were  coldest  it  was  to  them  as  fuel  with  which  to  Hght 
their  fire.'  Clust,  the  son  of  Clustveinad,  *  though  he  were 
buried  seven  cubits  beneath  .the  earth,  would  hear  the 
ant  fifty  miles  off  rise  from  her  nest  in  the  morning.' 
There  is,  however,  no  mistaking  the  antiquity  of  what  the 
story-teller  works  in ;  and  it  is  a  passage  from  *  Kulhwch 
and  Olwen '  that  leads  Matthew  Arnold  to  make  the  elo- 
quent comment,  already  quoted,  on  the  archaic  character 
of  the  *  Mabinog^on '  as  a  whole. 

The  most  attractive,  albeit,  perhaps,  the  most  debat- 
able, part  of  Professor  Rhys's  studies  in  Celtic  folklore  is 
his  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  this  archaic  material.  His 
contention,  briefly  stated,  is  that  the  '  Mabinogion ' — that 
is  to  say  the  '  Four  Branches '  and  their  kindred  Welsh 
stories— are  of  GoideUc  origin, '  coming  from  this  country's 
Goidels,  who  never  migrated  to  the  sister  island,  but  re- 
mained here  eventually  to  adopt  Brythonic  speech.'  It 
is  on  this  point  that  Professor  Bhys  meets  with  most 
opposition,  as  other  Celtic  scholars  maintain  with  much 
show  of  learning  that  the  only  Goidels  who  ever  came  to 
this  country  were  Goidelic  invaders  from  Ireland;  and 
that  the  Welsh  stories  were  borrowed  from  the  Irish  some 
time  about  the  ninth  century,  and  were  preserved,  with 
embellishments  and  additions,  by  oral  reciters. 

Professor  Bhys's  defence  of  his  theory  carries  him  far ; 
and  his  final  chapter  on  'Bace  in  Folklore  and  Myth' 
opens  up  a  track  of  ethnological  and  philological  specula- 
tion along  which  few  scholars  indeed  are  w^ell  enough 
equipped  to  venture  with  safety.  Certain  {toculiarities 
of  Welsh  syntax,  and  some  of  the  curious  physiological 
traits  of  the  Welsh  people,  have  led  Professor  Bhys  and 
others  to  assign  a  non- Aryan  origin  to  certain  linguistic 
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and  racial  characteristics  of  the  Celtic  stock.  The  race 
to  whose  influence  he  attaches  most  significance  is  that  of 
the  Picts,  a  race  *  with  affinities  that  appear  to  be  Libyan, 
possibly  Iberian.'  'It  is  the  widely  spread  race  of  the 
PictSy  conquered  by  the  Celts  of  the  Celtican  or  Goidelic 
branch  and  amalgamating  with  their  conquerors  in  the 
course  of  time,  that  has  left  its  non- Aryan  impress  on 
the  syntax  of  the  Celtic  languages  of  the  British  Isles.* 
Professor  Rhys  connects  the  Picts  with  the  literature 
with  which  we  have  been  dealing  by  claiming  that  to 
them  belonged  the  great  family  groups  figuring  in  the 
'Mabinogion*  and  in  the  corresponding  class  of  Irish 
stories. 

Fortunately,  to  appreciate  the  *  Mabinogion '  it  is  un- 
necessary to  be  able  to  follow  the  experts  in  ethnology 
and  comparative  philology  along  these  devious  paths. 
Lovers  of  literature  are  quite  at  their  ease  in  reading 
these  ingenuous  tales, 

<  Contented  if  they  may  enjoy 
The  things  which  others  understand.' 

Not  to  everybody  is  given  the  insatiable  curiosity  to  ex- 
plore the  source  of  a  myth  or  to  determine  the  signifi- 
cance of  a  place-name.  Our  own  experience  in  reading 
the  'Mabinogion,'  under  the  shadow  of  the  formidable 
mass  of  critical  apparatus  built  up  around  them,  reminds 
us  of  nothing  more  than  of  old  Mr  Edwards's  reflection 
upon  the  philosophical  humour  of  Dr  Johnson ;  '  I  have 
tried,  too,  in  my  time  to  be  a  philosopher,  but,  I  don't 
know  how,  cheerfulness  was  always  breaking  in.'  We, 
too,  have  tried  haxd,  and  seldom  without  profit,  to 
keep  pace  with  Professor  Rhys  and  the  rest  in  their 
deep  mythological  and  linguistic  excursions,  but  we 
must  confess  to  having  often  been  obliged  to  desist, 
exhausted  if  not  despondent.  When  we  turn,  however, 
to  the  limpid  Welsh  narrative  of  the  Bed  Book,  or  to 
the  graceful  pages  of  Lady  Charlotte  Guest,  our  cheer- 
fulness inevitably  returns.  For,  after  all,  the  charm  of 
the  '  Mabinogion '  lies  in  their  simple  literary  beauty  and 
in  their  unrivalled  power  of  transporting  us  into  that 
enchanted  world  in  which  mankind,  in  its  less  strenuous 
moments,  Mrill  delight  to  wander  to  the  end  of  time/ 
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Art.  X.— THE  ROMAN  INDEX. 

1.  Index  Librorum  Prohihitorum^  SSmi  D.  N.  Leonts 
XIII JU88U,  et  auctoritate  recognitus  et  editus.  Rome: 
Typis  Vaticanis,  1900. 

2.  Der  Index  der  Verbotenen  Bilcher.  Von  Dr  Fr.  Hein- 
rich  Reusch.    Bonn,  188^-1885. 

3.  Da8  Kirchliche  BilcherverhoL  Von  Joseph  Fessler. 
Freiburg  im  Breisgau :  Herder,  1869. 

And  other  works. 

By  his  Constitution  '  0£Glcioruin  et  Munerum  *  of  January 
25th,  1897,  Leo  XIII  abrogated  the  rules  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  which  had  regard  to  the  printing,  reading,  and 
censure  of  books  in  the  Latin  Church,  putting  forth  in 
their  stead  fifteen  chapters  or  forty-nine  ordinances  of 
his  own.    The  aim  of  this  somewhat  elaborate  legislation, 
as  the  Pontiff  declared,  was  to  make  the  observance  of 
the  law  more  feasible,  by  acconmiodating  its  provisions 
to  modem  times.    But    the    Roman    Index  hsA  lately 
undergone  a  searching  criticism  at  the  hands  of  Professor 
Reusch  of  Bonn,  whose  monumental  find  exhaustive  work 
assumes  almost  the  character  of  what  was  once  termed 
a  'detection,*  so  great  is  the  disorder  and  so  numerous 
are  the  slips  which  it  lays  bare  in  every  edition  of  that 
famous    catalogue,  from   1559,  when  it  was  originally 
published,  down  to  1881,  its  last  appearance  under  the 
old  rules.    Professor  Reusch  drew  the  eyes  of  scholars 
everywhere  to  this  remarkable  state  of  things;  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  he  stirred  up  the  Roman  Congre- 
gations themselves  to  attempt  a  task  for  which  he  had 
placed  the  necessary  learning  at  their  disposal.    A  new 
Index  was  accordingly  announced.    It  saw  the  Ught  on 
September  ITth,  1900,  find,  thanks  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  animadversions  of  Reusch,  it  is  far  the  least  in- 
accurate that  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world.   Apostolic 
Letters  enjoining  it  on  the  faithful  ushered  it  in ;  a  pro- 
logue by  Father  Thomas  Esser,  the  Dominican  secretary 
of  the  Index,  explained  its  use  and  method.    We  will 
point  out,  as  we  go  forward,  the  changes  which  have 
thus  been  effected  in  the  Roman  censorship;  but  we 
propose,  first  of  aU,  to  sketch  its  general  history  since  the 
invention  of  printing. 
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That  history,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  begins 
in  Bhineland.  Ghitenberg  had  finished  the  Latin  Bible, 
his  first  production,  not  later  than  1456.  Yet  twenty- 
three  years  elapsed  ere  Sixtus  lY,  on  March  17th,  1479, 
empowered  the  Rector  and  Dean  o£  the  University  of 
Cologne  to  infiict  spiritual  penalties  on  the  *  printers, 
purchasers,  and  readers  of  heretical  books.*  Against  this 
regulation  the  booksellers  of  Cologne  petitioned,  by  their 
procurator  in  Rome,  but  without  success.  Alexander  VI 
confirmed  the  edict  in  1501.  Henneberg,  Archbishop  of 
Mayence,  a  munificent  patron  of  learning,  ordained  in 
January  1486  that  no  translations  of  Greek,  Latin,  or 
other  works  shoidd  be  made  into  the  vulgar  tongue  ex- 
cept with  the  approval  of  f oiur  masters— one  for  each  of 
the  faculties — ^in  the  University  of  Erfurt.  This  decree 
was  meant  to  hinder  the  unlicensed  printing  of  litui^cal 
and  Canon-law  books,  but  especicJly  of  the  German 
Scriptures,  at  that  time  widely  diffused  in  their  various 
portions  among  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 

The  earliest  known  censure  of  a  printed  book  dates, 
however,  from  Venice  and  the  year  1491,  when  Franco, 
Bishop  of  Treviso,  acting  as  pai)al  legate,  singled  out 
for  reproof  the  *  Monarchia '  of  Antonio  Roselli  and  the 
'  Theses '  of  Pico  della  Mirandola.  Under  pain  of  excom- 
munication these  works,  wherever  found,  were  to  be 
burnt  in  the  principal  church;  they  might  nevermore 
be  printed,  bought,  or  retained.  The  venom  of  Roselli's 
treatise,  which  was  dedicated  to  Foscari,  Doge  of  Venice, 
consisted  in  its  maintaining  the  juristical  or  conciliar 
view  of  papal  authority ;  it  heads  the  long  series  doomed 
on  this  account  to  figure  among  prohibited  writings. 
Pico  was  charged  with  heresy,  but  submitted,  and  won 
his  absolution  from  the  Pope  in  1493. 

Alexander  VI,  of  whom  it  is  curious  to  read  in  such 
a  connexion,  inaugurated  the  new  censorship  by  his 
bull,  'Inter  Multiplices,'  of  June  1st,  1501,  addressed  to 
the  Bishops  of  Cologne,  Mayence,  Treves,  and  Magdeburg. 
He  allowed  the  manifold  benefits  of  the  printing-press, 
deplored  its  abuses,  and  forbade  publication  of  any  kind 
soever  without  leave  obtained  from  the  Ordinary,  who 
was  himself  bound  to  have  the  volumes  examined  by 
competent  persons.  The  penalty  was  excommunication 
and  a  fine  in  money,  to  be  paid  into  the  Apostolic  ex- 
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chequer.  Nor  was  that  all.  Books  heretofore  published, 
if  suspect  of  heresy,  must  be  given  up,  searched  into,  and, 
if  found  culpable,  suppressed  and  burnt.  This  decree 
was  to  affect  communities,  universities,  find  colleges,  no 
less  than  individuals ;  if  necessary,  the  secular  arm  might 
be  invoked,  in  which  case  it  would  share  half  the  fine  for 
its  exertions.  Leo  X,  in  the  fifth  Lateran  Council,  May 
3rd,  1515,  on  similar  grounds,  appointed  the  Master  of  the 
Sacred  Palace  censor  in  Rome  and  the  Papal  States,  and 
committed  an  equal  authority  to  diocesan  bishops  and 
other  inquisitors.  Books  not  so  licensed  were  to  be 
destroyed;  the  printers  of  them  might  be  suspended 
during  a  yeckr  from  business,  paying  meanwhile  a  hundred 
ducats  to  the  '  f  abrica '  of  St  Peter's  and,  of  course,  lying 
under  excommunication. 

In  1512  Hermann  van  Bjnswick,  a  secular  priest,  was 
burnt  with  his  books  at  the  Hag^e.  One  of  his  judges 
was  Hoogstraaten  the  inquisitor,  whose  ten  years'  cam- 
paign against  Reuchlin,  though  illustrating  our  present 
subject,  cannot  detain  us  now.  Enough  that,  on  June 
23rd,  1520,  Beuchlin's  '  Augenspiegel '  was  at  last  con- 
demned by  Leo  X,  and  that  Paul  IV  reckoned  its  author 
among  heretics  of  the  second  class  in  1559.  It  is  remark- 
able that  his  ^Speculum'  should  appear  only  under  a 
French  title  in  Benedict  XIV's  list  of  1757.  However, 
it  may,  be  fairly  set  down  as  the  first  book  of  any  import- 
ance submitted  to  the  Roman'  tribunals.  This  honour 
will  be  disputed  by  a  much  more  famous  volume,  to 
which  Beuchlin  furnished  an  occasion,  the  'Epistles  of 
Obscure  Men,'  a  work  associated  with  Ulrich  von  Hutten, 
but  in  large  part  comi>osed  by  Crotus  Bubianus.  Bold, 
amusing,  and  not  seldom  highly  indecorous,  that  collec- 
tion of  satires  on  the  monks  and  on  a  scholar  whose 
reputation  it  has  unjustly  dimmed,  Ortuin  Gratius,  fell 
under  the  sentence  of  Leo  X  in  1517.  The  Louvain 
Index  of  1558  transfixed  it ;  but  it  escaped  the  observa- 
tion of  Paul  lY,  and  was  not  again  proscribed  in  Borne 
before  the  days  of  Clement  YIII.  Beuchlin,  therefore,  is 
still  entitled  to  the  first  place  among  the  condemned. 

As  a  herald  merely  of  Luther — ^we  hasten  to  add  ;  for 
it  was  with  the  Austin  friar's  ninety-five  theses  on 
Indulgences,  and  with  the  bull,  •  Exurge  Domine,'  of  June 
15th,  1520,  that    the  world's    debate    seriously  opened, 
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which  four  centuries  of  argument  by  fire  and  sword  and 
printing-press  have  not  concluded.  In  the  Middle  Ag^es 
heretics  had  snatched  from  the  burning  only  the  scantiest 
tale  of  volumes.  Until  now  they  had  printed  very  little. 
But  while  the  ancient  classics  commanded  a  market  in 
Italy  and  absorbed  the  minds  of  men  like  Bembo  and 
Sadoleto,  the  great  German  book-fairs  were  to  be  flooded 
with  publications  in  the  vernacular  which  disputed  or 
denied  innumerable  points  of  Canon  Law  and  Boman 
dogma.  Luther  led  the  way  when,  in  1519,  he  put  out  & 
book  of  488  pages  dealing  with  Indulgences,  the  Eucharist, 
and  Confession.  Censured  immediately  at  Cologne  and 
Louvain,  as  well  as  by  the  Sorbonne  in  1521,  the  volume 
is  no  longer  extant.  But  on  a  memorable  day  in  December 
1520  Luther  himself,  acting  the  inquisitor's  part,  publicly 
cast  into  the  fire  Pope  Leo's  bull,  the  Canon  Law  itself, 
and  the  writings  of  Eck  and  Emser.  Aleander  retorted 
with  the  burning  of  Luther's  works  in  Belgium  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine — *  a  beautiful  execution/  as 
he  called  it  In  the  place  of  Navona  at  Rome  the  spectacle 
was  heightened  by  making  an  auto-de-J^  of  the  reformer's 
effigy.  Objections  were  raised  by  Wolsey  in  London  that 
he  had  not  the  papal  authorisation  for  a  similar  act ;  but 
Leo  X  at  once  granted  hun  the  additional  powers,  and 
the  books  were  burnt  at  Paul's,  with  King  Henry's  leave, 
Bishop  Fisher  preaching  the  sermon.  It  is  significant 
of  the  times,  no  less  than  of  the  canonical  routine,  that 
Aleander  would  not  grant  even  to  Erasmus  the  per- 
mission, which  that  scholar  sought,  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  Luther's  pamphlets.  He  was  compelled 
to  ask  it  directiy  of  the  Pope  through  Paolo  Bombasio. 

In  accordance  with  long-established  usage,  the  secular 
arm  was  now  called  upon  to  enforce  ecclesiastical  judg- 
ments. Roused  up  by  Aleander,  Charles  Y,  on  May  8th, 
1521,  issued  the  Edict  of  Worms  in  condemnation  of 
Luther,  his  followers,  and  their  'libellous  writings,'  which 
were  assimilated  to  acts  of  high  treason*  But,  except  in 
Bavaria,  the  edict  was  not  very  strictiy  observed.  In 
fact,  during  the  next  thirty  years  no  real  censorship  of 
Protestant  books  could  be  established  among  Germans. 
The  so-called  Peace  of  Religion  altered,  but  did  not,  from  a 
Roman  point  of  view,  greatiy  improve  the  situation.  It 
seemed  to  indicate  that  henceforward  two  nations  would 
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e^st  side  by  side  in  the  Empire,  each  putting  to  the  ban 
what  the  other  believed*  Toleration,  whether  of  books 
or  of  persons,  was  foreign  to  the  age.  German  writings, 
therefore,  almost  until  we  come  within  sight  of  the  Thirty 
Tears'  war,  continued  to  engage  the  attention,  though  less 
and  less  accessible  to  the  study,  of  divines  in  Rome.  Those 
which  were  composed  in  Latin  could  be  understood ;  the 
religious  utterances  of  heretics  in  the  vernacular  must 
surely  be  unsound ;  what  they  published  might  be  known 
from  the  market  catalogues,  and  the  sum  total  might  be 
transferred  to  the  Roman  Index,  now  forming  by  accre- 
tions from  particular  lists,  from  the  '  placets '  of  Charles 
y  at  Brussels,  the  decisions  of  Louvain,  Cologne,  and 
Antwerp,  and  the  judgments  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
in  which  these  latter  were  frequently  embodied. 

The  first  catalogue  deserving  to  be  considered  an 
orderly  4ndex  librorum  prohibitorum '  is  that  of  Louvain, 
published  in  1546  by  direction  of  Charles  Y.  It  exhibits 
a  series  of  Bibles  in  Latin,  French,  and  Low  Dutch, 
together  with  an  alphabetical  list  of  other  Latin  prints, 
and  of  works  forbidden  in  the  Imperial  *  placet '  of  1540. 
A  second  Louvain  Index,  four  years  later,  was  due  to  the 
University,  not  to  the  school  of  divines.  It  condemned, 
without  distinction,  all  the  writings  of  heresiarchs  {Hav/pU 
ketzer)i  and  included  among  these  Bucer,  Bullinger,  Calvin, 
and  Peter  Martyr.  This  Index,  adopted  in  1551  by  Yaldes, 
the  Spanish  inquisitor,  was  taken  over  by  the  Venetian, 
and  carried  thence  into  the  Roman.  Perhaps  the  best 
known  name  in  it,  besides  those  we  have  recited,  is  that 
of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  sceptic  and  dabbler  in  the  black  art. 
In  1546  as  many  as  twenty-five  Latin  Bibles  and  three 
New  Testaments  were  forbidden  at  Louvain;  in  1550 
only  one,  that  of  Robert  Estienne,  'with  double  trans- 
lation and  notes ' ;  but  in  almost  every  instance,  as  Pro- 
fessor Reusch  justly  observes,  the  censure  fell  upon  those 
notes  or  references  which  had  become  the  stalking-ground 
of  anti-Roman  polemics.  No  Index  appeared  in  Germany, 
except  a  short  one  drawn  up  by  the  synods  of  Cologne, 
1549-1550,  until  that  of  Miinster  in  1582.  But,  in  general, 
works  were  prohibited,  including  school-books,  satirical 
poems,  and  *f amiliar  dialogues,'  in  which  the  new  opinions 
found  expression. 

France,  with  its  tradition  of  royal  omnipotence,  has 
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never  formally  accepted  the  Boxnan  Index;  and  it  is  often 
supposed  that  Francis  I  looked  f  avonrably  on  the  Bef  orma- 
tion.    But  though  a  *  patron  of  letters  and  learned  men,* 
he  was  also,  as  Mark  Pattison  rightly  affirms,  *the  auHior 
of  a  series  of  edicts,  each  rising  above  its  predecessor  in 
the  comprehensiveness  of  its  clauses  and  the  rigour  of  its 
penalties,  for  restraining  the  liberty  of  the  press.*    The 
French  inquisitors,  of  whom  we  hear  much  after  1524, 
were  royal  officers — ^two  councillors  and  two  doctors  of 
divinity,  named  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Paris  and  other  prelates,  who  were  comi>elled  to  bestow 
upon  them  judicial  authority.  Clement  Vll,  in  1625,  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  approving  them,  and  hence- 
forth they  were  entitled,  not  without  a  touch  of  irony, 
'  judges  delegated  by  the  Poi>e.'    Books  were  handed  over 
for  examination  to  the  Sorbonne,  and,  if  deemed  guilty, 
the  Parliament  published  their  names.    From  March  1521 
onwards  a  previous  censure  was  required  for  all  books 
dealing  with  religion.  In  1542  this  condition  was  extended 
by  the  Parliament  to  all  publications  of  whatever  kind. 
Francis  I,  by  letters-patent  in  1534,  had  even  threatened 
with  death  any  printer  who  should  dare  to  publish  his 
work   before  seeking  the   royal  imprimatur;   but  this 
*  senseless  ferocity '  overshot  its  mark,  and  Parliament 
would  not  register  the  decree.    An  ordinance  of  1547 
submitted  all  books  on  Holy  Scripture  to  the  preliminary 
judgment  of  the  Sorbonne;  and  the  Edict  of  Chateau- 
briand, in  1551,  exhibited  a  summary  of  repressive  legis- 
lation in  twenty-one  articles,  which  dealt  with  authors, 
printers,  readers,  and  booksellers  in  rigorous  terms  cuid 
in  the  most  arbitrary  fashion.     These  enactments  re- 
mained in  full  force  imtil  1577,  when  the  Edict  of  Peace, 
confirmed  by  Henry  HI,  to  some  extent  modified  them 
in  favour  of  his  evangelical  subjects.    The  Sorbonne  drew 
up  several  lists  of  censured  books  between  1544  and  1551, 
and  thus  contributed  to  form  the  Boman  Index  of  Paul 
rV.  We  have  named  Bobert  Estienne,  whose  twenty  years' 
struggle  with  the  Sorbonne  ended  in  his  flight  to  Geneva. 
In  his  company  may  be  mentioned  the  unwearied  trans- 
lator and  commentator  on  Scripture,  Le  F^vre  d'Etaples, 
a  French  Tyndale,  more  fortunate  than  the  English,  since 
only  his  books,  and  not  himself,  were  taken  in  execution* 
Le  F6vre  escaped  to  Strassburg  and  died  an  exile  in  1536. 
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His  versions  of  the  Bible,  when  revised  and  corrected  at 
Louvain,  were  not  forbidden. 

By  this  time  the  reaction  which  was  to  bring  forth 
the  Council  of  Trent  had  begun  in  Borne.  Its  leader  was 
that  obstinate  but  sincere  enthusiast  Cardinal  Caraffa, 
Bishop  of  Chieti,  who  exercised  no  small  influence  over 
the  once  worldly-minded  Paul  III.  On  his  reconmienda- 
tion  six  cardinals,  himself  at  their  head,  were  appointed 
in  1542  as  'Commissioners  and  inquisitors  of  the  faith 
throughout  the  whole  Christian  republic  on  both  sides  of 
the  Alps."  In  what  relation  these  inquiaitarea  genercU- 
iasimi  stood  towards  the  great  and  independent  Spanish 
tribunal,  we  shall  consider  by  and  by  ;  their  jtirisdiction 
was,  in  the  event,  confined  pretty  much  to  Italy  and,  at 
last,  to  the  States  of  the  Church.  They  proceeded  in  1543 
to  layttheir  commands  on  booksellers  in  Bome  and  the 
peninsula,  forbidding  them  to  sell  heretical  works  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  a  fine  of  one  thousand  ducats, 
confiscation  of  the  books,  and  three  strokes  with  the  lash. 
For  a  second  offence  the  bookseller  was  suspended  from 
business.  In  like  manner  aU  printers  and  custom-house 
officers  were  threatened  with  fines  and  deprivation  should 
they  reproduce  or  admit  from  abroad  works  of  an  unsound 
tendency.  The  inquisitor  of  Ferrara,  Brother  Thomas 
Maria,  was  deputed  to  search  in  all  libraries,  printing* 
offices,  bookshops,  private  houses,  churches,  and  convents, 
for  prohibited  volumes,  and  to  bum  them  in  public  or 
otherwise  as  he  might  deem  expedient.  Julius  III,  in 
1550,  went  farther  still.  He  revoked  all  permissions  to 
keep  or  read  forbidden  books — ^they  were  allowed  even  to 
inquisitors  only  during  their  term  of  office — and  ordered 
them  to  be  given  up  within  sixty  days.  In  what  degree 
this  difficult  mandate  was  fulfilled  it  would  be  interesting 
to  learn ;  like  others  of  as  peremptory  a  kind,  it  was,  no 
doubt,  evaded,  or  for  private  considerations  underwent 
relaxation  in  the  case  of  students  or  officials,  to  whom 
a  certain  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  opinion  in 
northern  Europe  was  necessary.  Not  less  indispensable 
were  the  editions  of  classical  works,  nay,  of  the  Greek  or 
Latin  Bible  and  the  Fathers,  issued  by  reformed  scholars. 
The  claims  of  learning,  the  duties  of  controversy  itself, 
must  have  speedily  made  such  ordinances  as  those  of 
Julius  III  a  dead  letter. 
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Caraffa  was  elected  Pope  in  1555,  at  the  age  of  seventy^ 
nine,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Paul  lY.  His  policy 
may  be  stated  in  a  sentence ;  it  was  resistance,  repression, 
and  reform.  He  quarrelled  even  with  Philip  II.  The 
Spaniards  had  found  a  way  to  reconcile  with  an  orthodoxy 
beyond  suspicion  their  national  independence  in  Church 
and  State.  Nothing  would  persuade  them  to  allow  the 
jurisdiction  of  Roman  inquisitors  or  Roman  Index 
wherever  their  flag  waved;  and  Sicily,  Naples,  the 
Milanese,  the  Netherlands,  obeyed  only  those  edicts  which 
were  countersigned  by  the  Escurial  or  its  lieutenants. 
Other  Italian  powers,  and  Venice  in  particular,  disputed 
or  remoulded  the  orders  issued  from  Rome;  while  France, 
which  had  long  maintained  its  Galilean  privileges,  de- 
clined to  admit  the  bull '  In  Coena  Domini,'  appointed  its 
own  inquisitorial  officers,  refused  the  discipline  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  under  Henry  of  Navarre  came  to 
terms  with  its  Protestants. 

Under  an  energetic  chief  like  Ghislieri,  afterwards 
Pius  V,  the  Inquisition  might  exercise  on  suspected  per- 
sons and  denounced  books  severe  acts  of  repression;  to 
these,  undoubtedly,  it  was  owing  that  movements  in  the 
direction  of  free-thought  came  to  an  end  among  Italians. 
Fonzio,  the  Minorite,  was  executed  by  drowning  at  Venice 
in  1562 ;  Camesecchi  perished  in  1567 ;  Bruno  was  burnt 
with  his  writings  at  Rome  in  1600 ;  and  Yannini  at  Tou- 
louse in  1623.  But  the  scheme  of  a  great  central  authority 
sitting  in  Rome,  and  judging  by  ecumenical  decree  the 
entire  literature  of  heresy  or  unbelief,  could  never  be  ful- 
filled. During  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  Index  it  was,  to 
some  extent,  on  its  trial;  and  every  Protestant  writer 
might  hope  for  condemnation  in  solemn  form  at  Santa 
Maria  sopra  Minerva,  where  the  Inquisition  held  its  Thurs- 
day sessions,  or  in  the  Vatican  itself,  under  the  Pope*s 
presidency.  When  the  seventeenth  century  saw  an  un- 
conquerable Holland,  a  Puritan  England,  a  German  Em- 
pire wrapt  in  cannon-smoke,  these  Roman  Congregations 
abandoned  the  enterprise  which  Paul  lY  had  taken  up  so 
vigorously.  Their  censures  of  Protestant  works  or  persons 
became  rare  and  fitful;  they  turned  to  domestic  quarrels ; 
and  the  Index  for  three  hundred  years  past  has  served  in 
the  main  as  a  pillory  of  Catholic  writers  delated  in  Rome 
by  enemies  of  their  own  house. 
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Paul  IV  issued  the  first  papal  Index  in  1559.  It  had 
been  printed  two  years  before,  and  it  owed  much  to  the 
catalogues  already  named,  while  borrowing  also  from  those 
of  Milan  and  Venice  in  1554.  lists  of  medieval  heretics 
had  been  furnished  to  the  latter  by  Bernard  Lutzenburg 
(1522),  who  himself  relied  on  Eymeric's  'Directorium 
Inquisitorum.*  For  modems,  Gesner*s  'Bibliotheca'  and 
'Api>endix'  (1545-1556)  were  consulted;  and  all  corre- 
spondents found  in  the  letters  of  (Ecolampadius  and 
Zwingli  (1536)  went  to  swell  the  throng  without  further 
examination.  One  consequence  of  this  hasty  proceeding 
at  Venice  was  that  the  Roman  Index  fell  into  strange 
confusion.  It  fixed  upon  writers  of  no  authority,  con- 
demned, under  pompous  Latin  titles,  German  fiy-sheets  of 
a  few  pages,  included  without  warrant  orthodox  Catholics 
such  as  Geiler  of  Keysersberg,  and  some  who  had  not 
published  on  religious  matters  at  alL  To  what  extent 
this  state  of  things  has  been  remedied  by  the  Index  of 
Leo  Xin  is  a  difficult  enquiry. 

We  read  in  his  first  chapter  that 

'all  books  coodemned  before  1600  a.d.  by  the  Pope  or  an 
(Ecimienical  Council,  and  not  recorded  in  this  new  catalogue, 
stand  condemned  as  hitherto,  except  those  permitted  in  the 
present  general  decrees.' 

But,  since  no  details  are  given,  the  critical  task  of  judging 
between  clean  and  unclean,  with  the  ancient  list  in  hand, 
still  awaits  fulfilment ;  and  the  process  is  intricate. 

From  the  outset  much  confusion  was  introduced  by 
adopting  a  twofold  and  irreconcilable  arrangement  of 
classes  and  authors.  The  recension  was  to  be  alphabetical, 
but  under  eaxsh  letter  came  three  categories:  first,  the 
heresiarchs,  all  whose  writings,  on  whatever  subject, 
past  or  future,  were  prohibited;  second,  writers  some 
of  whose  productions  fell  under  the  law  as  tending  to 
heresy  or  impiety — ^these  were  often  works  of  magic,  to 
which  were  added  books  dangerous  to  morals;  third, 
other  writings,  chiefly  anonymous,  but  unwholesome  in 
their  doctrine.  The  first  class  was  made  up  of  mere 
names,  such  as  Luther,  Melanchthon,  and  Babelais,  with 
particular  mention  of  Ercismus,  who  holds  an  anomalous 
position  in  the  Index,  as  he  did  in  his  lifetime,  between  the 
rival  camps  of  theologiansi    One  hundred  of  these  names 
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were  taken  from  Gesner,  with  curious  misprints  and 
little  regard  to  what  they  denoted  Under  *  libri '  in  the 
third  class  more  general  prohibitions  follow.  All  publica- 
tions of  the  last  forty  years  are  condemned  which  do  not 
bear  the  names  of  author  and  printer,  with  date  and 
place ;  and  all  books,  it  is  said,  must  henceforward  be 
subject  to  previous  censure.  The  Fathers  of  Trent,  in 
1546,  while  condemning  anonymous  works,  had  required 
censorship  only  for  religious  productions. 

Furthermore,  according  to  the  Pauline  statutes,  every 
kind  of  pseudo-mantic  literature  was  to  be  rooted  out;  pas- 
quils  against  Pope,  Church,  saints,  and  sacraments  were 
denounced ;  many  Latin  editions  of  the  Scriptures  shared 
the  same  fate;  and  no  Bibles  in  the  vulgar  idiom — 
German,  French,  Italian,  English,  and  Flemish  are  specified 
— ^might  be  printed  or  used  without  licence  from  the  Holy 
Office.  Moreover,  sixty-one  printers  were  now  named  as 
heretical,  and  all  works  emanating  from  their  types 
forbidden.  With  the  exception  of  Robert  Estienne  and 
F.  Bruccioli  of  Venice,  these  were  all  Germans ;  seventeen 
of  them  kept  their  rank  in  the  first  class  of  heresiarchs 
during  the  whole  period,  from  1559  to  1900.  In  the  now 
Index  they  no  longer  find  a  place.  Albert  of  Brandenburg 
and  Henry  VllI  figure  alongside  of  these  mechanics, 
while  Philip  of  Hesse  stands  below  them  in  the  second 
order.  Beza  is  overlooked ;  but  Staupitz,  who  died  in 
the  Roman  communion,  makes  up  for  Beza*s  absence.  To 
the  second  rank  are  assigned  comparatively  few,  among 
them  Raymund  de  Sabunde  (or  'de  Sabaudia*),  whose 
*  Natural  Theology,'  translated  and  afterwards  criticised 
by  Montaigne,  is  familiar  to  every  reader  of  the  *  Essays.* 
But  we  feel  some  astonishment  on  seeing  here  'Merlin 
the  Englishman's  Book  of  Obscure  Visions,'  the  'Fables 
of  Ogier  the  Dane,'  and  'Arthur  of  Britain.'  King  Arthur 
abode  among  the  heresiarchs  until  Benedict  XIY  put  in 
his  stead  a  certain  Thomas  Arturus,  who  flourished  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  third  class  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  pamphlets,  satires,  and  occasional  pieces  bearing  on 
the  history  of  the  time,  that  are  now  known  scarcely  even 
to  the  curious  in  literature. 

But  so  large  a  proscription  of  authors,  and  such  an 
intended  ruin  of  the  great  printing-houses,  struck  amaze* 
ment  into  all  who  read  or  heard  of  the  Pauline  Index, 
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'How  can  you  dream  of  publidhmg  new  books/  wrote  the 
orthodox  Latinius,  in  January  1559,  from  Rome,  to  his  friend 
Masius,  *  in  a  time  when  nearly  all  the  old  are  taken  away  ? 
For  years  to  come,  I  fancy,  none  of  our  people  will  write 
anything  but  letters.' 

And  he  says  of  the  late  regulations,  *  Shall  I  term  them  a 
shipwreck  or  a  burning  up  of  literature  ? '  A  cleric  dared 
to  remind  Cardinal  Ghislieri  that  even  in  Spain  volunaies 
such  as  students  could  not  go  without  were  expurgated, 
not  reduced  to  ashes.  The  cry  went  abroad,  and  was 
echoed  by  men  like  BuUinger,  that  the  Pope  was  burning 
all  Erasmus,  and  would  make  a  holocaust  of  Jerome  and 
Cyprian,  smirched  by  Erasmian  conunentaries.  Literally 
to  execute  the  decsree  became  impossible.  On  Paul's  death, 
in  August  1559,  a  mob  invaded  the  prison  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, released  seventy-two  captives,  and  wounded  Scotti 
the  inquisitor.  At  Naples  and  Milan  the  Spanish  viceroys 
refused  to  publish  the  Index.  Florence  protested  against 
it  on  commercial  grounds.  In  Paris  the  Sorbonne  delayed 
printing  it  indefinitely.  In  Venice  it  appears  never  to 
have  been  in  force.  Spain  would  not  suffer  it  to  be 
printed.  The  Council  of  Trent  acknowledged  that  it  laid 
an  excessive  burden  on  learned  n^en.  Ghislieri,  by  com- 
mand of  Pius  IV  in  1561,  so  far  qualified  it  as  to  permit 
non-Catholic  editions  of  the  Fathers  and  other  inoffensive 
writings  to  be  used  by  licensed  readers,  on  condition  that 
names,  observations,  summaries,  scholia,  and  the  like, 
furnished  by  heretics  of  the  first  class  to  such  works,  had 
been  previously  erased  or  made  thoroughly  illegible. 
Yolumes  which  have  undergone  this  process  may  still  be 
met  witli  in  libraries ;  and  there  was  a  standing  rule  that 
in  all  old  books  epithets  or  additions  which  gave  honour 
to  enemies  of  the  faith  should  be  struck  out. 

On  the  whole,  this  attempt  at  an  Index  proved  un- 
successful When  the  Fathers  of  Trent  assembled  a  third 
time,  in  1562,  they  were  empowered  by  a  papal  brief  to 
take  up  the  problem  once  more.  In  its  fourth  session,  as 
we  have  seen,  held  in  April  1546,  and  concerned  with  the 
authority  of  the  Yulgate,  the  Council  had  ordained  a 
previous  censorship  of  religious  works.  In  1562  a  com- 
mission was  appointed,  consisting  of  four  archbishops, 
nine  bishops,  the  generals  of  the  Augustinians  and  Obser- 
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vantines,  and  a  Benedictine  abbot.  The  Archbishop 
of  Prague  was  president,  and  was  the  only  Oerman  in- 
cluded, as  he  complains  in  his  remarkable  correspon- 
dence with  the  Emperor.  After  much  discussion,  the 
'  ten  rules  *  were  a.greed  on ;  the  Pauline  Index  was  to  be 
amended;  and  an  expurgated  edition  to  be  prepared  of 
writers  so  unlike  as  Erasmus,  Boccaccio,  and  Savonarola. 
Of  these  literary  undertakings  no  result  came.  Nor 
did  the  Council  itself  pass  a  distinct  sentence  on  the 
authors  in  question.  It  accepted  the  general  rules, 
and  left  subsequent  measures  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Holy  See;  from  which  we  conclude  that  the  Index 
of  Pius  lY,  published  after  the  Council  had  broken  up, 
was  a  papal  rather  than  a  synodical  document.  Those 
who  drew  it  up  were  chiefly  Italians  and  Spaniards.  Yet 
Philip  II,  in  October  1562,  objected  that  Spain  had  an 
Index  of  its  own ;  his  ambassador  at  Trent,  Count  Luna, 
wrought  against  the  Conmiission ;  Vargas  protested  on 
his  behalf  in  Rome ;  and  Pius  lY  promised  that  nothing 
should  be  done  without  the  E[ing*s  knowledge.  A  year 
was  spent  in  correcting  the  errors  of  Paul  IVs  catalogue ; 
but  still  Erasmus  gave  trouble;  he  could  be  neither 
acquitted  nor  condemned ;  and  the  of&cial  acts  of  German 
Diets  were  equally  embarrassing,  as  the  Archbishop  of 
Prague  wrote  to  his  master.  All  along,  few  had  been 
called  to  Trent  who  'understood  the  manners  or  the 
heresies  of  the  Germans,*  said  this  good  archbishop.  But 
the  majority  were  of  opinion  that  heretical  writings 
needed  no  firesh  examination.  The  amended  Index  came 
out  with  Apostolic  authority  in  March  1564 ;  it  has  ever 
since,  through  some  hundred  editions,  afforded  the  ground- 
work of  the  catalogues  which,  in  Leo  XIII*s  recension, 
are  gathered  up  and  renewed. 

Of  the  ten  rules  established  at  Trent,  this  may  be  taken 
as  the  sum.  All  writings  forbidden  by  popes  or  councils 
previous  to  1515  remained  in  that  state,  except,  added 
Sixtus  y,  *  those  which,  despite  their  errors,  the  Church 
allowed  as  witnesses  to  her  customs  and  traditions.* 
Reference  is  indicated  to  the  Formulary  of  Grelasius  (496), 
which,  however,  did  not  forbid  the  reading  of  auUiors, 
but  rejected  them  as  tmsound.  Nearly  all  books  con- 
demned in  the  medieval  period  were  mentioned  by  the 
Index  of  1664i    Writings  of  heresiarehs  were 
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without  distinction ;  but  the  tajsk  was  left  to  inquisitors 
of  deciding  whether  all  works,  or  only  those  dealing  with 
religion,  were  proscribed  in  particular  cases.  Transla- 
tions of  the  Fathers,  by  heretics  of  the  first  category, 
were  permitted,  if  otherwise  sound.  Their  Latin  versions 
of  the  Old  Testament  might  be  used  by  learned  Catholics 
to  throw  light  upon  the  Vulgate,  but  not  tliose  of  the 
New;  and  in  every  instance  notes  and  conmients  of 
heretics  must  be  carefully  blotted  out  by  some  theological 
faculty  or  the  Roman  Inquisition. 

The  fourth  rule  allows  the  reading  of  the  vernacular 
Bible  only  to  those  who  have  a  reputation  for  piety,  and 
who  get  from  their  ecclesiastical  superiors — ^bishops,  in- 
quisitors, heads  of  Orders — a  licence  in  writing.    Sixtus  V 
restricted  this  power  to  the  Holy  See.     Clement  YIII 
did  away  with  the  Sixtine  gloss,  but  subjoined  that  local 
authorities  could  not  give  permission  if  the  conmiand  or 
custom  of  Home  had  withdrawn  it.    In  other  words,  a 
bishop  needed  special  'faculties,*  as  they  are   termed, 
before  he  could  grant  leave  to  read  the  Bible  in  the 
vulgar  tongue.    Alexander  YII,  in  1664,  consigned  to  the 
Index  *  Biblia  vulgari  quocunque  idiomate  conscripta ' — an 
ordinance  which  Benedict  XIY  struck  out.     The  law, 
however,  at  all  times  was  that  such  reading  could  not  be 
permitted  without  a  licence,  special  or  general,  while  the 
practice  varied  indefinitely.    Yald^,  the  Spanish  inquisi- 
tor, forbade  all  translations  (1551,  1559) ;  Quiroga  (1583) 
would  not  hear  of  rendering  into  the  vernacular  any 
portions  of   the    Bible,  except  quotations    in    Catholic 
authors  and  the  parts  read  at  Mass  when  furnished  with 
conunentaries.    In  Portugal,  measures  yet  more  extreme 
were  taken ;  and  lengthy  quotations  from  Scripture  in  any 
book  whatsoever  fell  under  the  ban.    But  north  of  Alps 
and  Pyrenees  another  custom  prevailed.    During  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  versions  of  the  Vulgate 
appeared  in  French,  English,  German,  Czechish,  Hun- 
garian, and   Polish.      The  fourth   Tridentine   rule  was 
hardly  known,  and  never  recognised,  in  France.    Even 
the  canonist  Ferraris  observes  that '  in  France,  Germany, 
England,  and  Poland  the  Bible  has  been  repeatedly  trans- 
lated, and  its  promiscuous  reading  is  tolerated  by  the 
Holy  See.'     It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  numerous 
editions  of  the  whole  Bible  and  all  its  parts  were  accessible 
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between  1460  and  1524,  the  date  of  Luther'B  first  version, 
to  Germans,  Flemings,  French,  Dutch,  and  Italians,  ixi 
their  respective  languages.  The  restrictions  of  Trent 
were  still  further  increased  by  CHement  Vlll,  who  for- 
bade summaries  and  Bible  histories  as  well  as  the  ver- 
nacular Scriptures;  but  this  ordinance,  again,  was  set 
aside  by  Benedict  XIY. 

While  the  fifth  rule  allowed  lexicons,  concordances, 
and  the  like,  after  due  expurgation,  the  sixth  laid  works 
of  controversy  under  much  the  same  regulations  as  the 
Bible.  It  was  desired,  above  all  things,  that  the  questions 
in  dispute  should  be  removed  from  the  market-place. 
All  controversy  was  intolerable,  but  at  least  it  might  be 
carried  on  among  the  learned,  and  in  a  language  not 
understood  of  the  people.  Where,  as  in  German  lands, 
this  could  scarcely  be  hoped  for,  a  board  of  censors  was 
to  correct  and  expurgate  Catholic  writers  who  had  fallen 
into  error,  and  then  might  permit  them.  Elsewhere  such 
polemical  writings  were  likely  to  do  more  harm  than 
good ;  they  must  not  be  circulated  at  all.  In  the  Spanish 
Peninsula  even  works  directed  f^ainst  Jews  and  Moham- 
medans could  be  read  by  Christians  only  after  leave 
given.  When  Paul  lY,  in  1558,  withdrew  the  licences 
hitherto  granted,  among  the  grounds  which  he  alleged 
was  this,  that '  various  oi  the  clergy,  secular  and  regular, 
who  had  imagined  they  could  refute  the  Lutherans  and 
had  extorted  permission  to  study  their  writings,  had 
themselves  fallen  into  heresy.'  Not  every  one  was  fitted 
by  nature  for  this  high  and  difficult  enterprise.  And,  in 
fact,  as  M.  Benan  has  shown  in  his  *  Souvenirs  de  Jeun- 
esse,*  acquaintance  with  the  works,  or  even  the  fragments 
quoted  from  them,  of  anti-Roman  authors  tended  to 
procure  for  their  arg^uments  an  influence  in  seminaries 
conducted  on  strict  principles  of  seclusion;  how  much 
more,  then,  in  the  great  universities  of  France,  Belgium, 
and  Germany  ?  To  these  indirect  sources  may  be  traced 
in  part  the  systems  of  Baius  and  Jansenius,  which  fill 
with  their  expositions  many  pages  of  the  later  Index. 

In  the  seventh  rule,  books  tending  to  corrupt  morals 
are  utterly  proscribed ;  the  ancient  classics  are  permitted, 
but  not  without  caution  where  young  scholars  have  to  be 
taught.  The  eighth  is  a  general  order  of  expurgation, 
which  was  accomplished  by  erasures,  blottings,  and  other 
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mechanical  devices.  Astrological,  necromantic,  and  occult 
literature  falls  under  the  ninth  rule,  to  which  Clement  YIII 
gave  strength  by  adding  that  local  inquisitors  might  pro- 
ceed on  the  bull  of  Sixtus  Y,  published  in  1585,  against 
follies  of  this  kind.  The  tenth,  a  very  important  decree, 
is  concerned  with  printers  and  publishers.  It  establishes 
a  universal  preliminary  censorship,  to  which  the  penalties 
of  the  Fifth  Lateran  are  annexed  as  a  sanction.  Book- 
shops and  printing-houses  must  be  regularly  visited  by 
authorised  searchers ;  and  no  books  may  be  sold  which 
have  not  found  a  place  in  their  lists.  Notice  of  imports 
and  exports  is  required.  In  like  manner,  all  volumes, 
or  at  least  a  catalogue  of  their  titles,  left  by  deceased 
persons  must  be  shown  to  the  inquisitor  before  they  can 
be  disposed  of.  The  usual  punishment  wa43  excommuni- 
cation ;  and,  as  to  continue  under  it  (aordeacere  was  the 
technical  term)  rendered  a  man  liable  to  suspicion  of 
heresy,  we  remark  that  it  became  the  first  step  in  many 
such  trials  to  charge  the  accused  with  reading  or  retaining 
forbidden  books. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  Roman  Index,  to 
which  these  rules  serve  as  a  prologue,  did  not  meet  with 
universal  acceptance.  While  the  tradition  of  the  Curia 
looks  upon  decrees  published  in  Rome  urbi  et  orbiy  ss  every- 
where  binding,  the  jurists  of  Spain,  France,  and  the  Empire 
have  always  demanded  that  such  documents  should  obtain 
a  regal  exequatur  if  they  were  to  have  the  force  of  law. 
So  it  came  to  pass  that  this  body  of  enactments  did  not 
enter  into  the  legislation  of  any  foreign  country  except 
Belgium,  Bavaria,  and  Portugal ;  nor  was  it  ever  admitted 
in  the  whole  of  Italy.  The  Sorbonne  still  prepared  its 
French  Index  by  order  of  the  King,  as  we  see  in  1566.  Pro- 
testant books  continued  to  appear  from  Galilean  presses. 
In  1576  Gregory  XIII  complained  of  the '  extreme  licence' 
in  reading  which  prevailed  at  Constance  and  Freiburg. 
The  Imperial  authorities  acted  on  no  definite  plan,  but  it 
is  certain  that  they  were  not  guided  by  the  rules  of  Trent. 
On  the  other  hand,  literary  intercourse  between  the  great 
German  centres  and  Venice,  which  was  their  nearest 
neighbour,  came  almost  to  an  end  during  the  next  few 
years.  The  Italian  book-market  was  cut  oft  from  the 
North,  and  isolated,  if  not  ruined.  There  was  no  longer 
any  likelihood  of  a  religious  revolution  in  the  Peninsula ; 
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bat  that  divimon  of  Christendom  which  dogmatic  con* 
troTersy  had  begmi  tamed  out  to  be  a  breaking  up  of  the 
intellectaal  society  and  general  movement  of  letters, 
dating  from  a  handred  and  thirty  years  before,  which  is 
known  to  us  as  the  Renaissance.  It  ends  with  the  Council 
of  Trent ;  its  epitaph  is  written  in  the  Index  of  Pius  IV . 

Rich  additions  were  brought  to  that  Index  when 
the  Duke  of  Alva  undertook  to  pacify  the  Netherlands. 
In  1560  Plantin,  at  Antwerp,  printed  a  catalogue,  which 
was  published  next  year  with  the  Roman  Index  and 
an  edict  of  Philip  11  in  Latin,  French,  and  Flenodsh. 
Books  absolutely  forbidden  were  to  be  burnt  within 
three  months  and  nevermore  printed  or  sold ;  the  others 
must  be  delivered  up  during  the  same  period  for  correc- 
tion. This  appendix,  mcorporated  almost  whoUy  with 
the  lists  of  Quiroga,  was  adopted  thence  into  his  own  by 
Sixtus  y,  and  so  has  come  down  to  us.  Arias  Montanus, 
who  edited  the  Polyglot  Bible  of  1568,  superintended 
this  faulty  production,  in  which  names  are  distorted 
beyond  knowledge,  and  an  extraordinary  confusion 
reigns  between  the  first  and  second  category  of  heretical 
writers.  But  worse  remains  behind.  The  compiler  made 
abundant^  though  ama2singly  uncritical  use  of  the  German 
publishers'  catalogues,  which,  from  1564,  appeared  half- 
yearly  ;  and,  with  a  calmness  possible  only  to  the  official 
temper,  transferred,  as  they  chanced  to  meet  him,  good  and 
bad,  great  and  small,  from  the  Fair  of  Frankfort  to  the 
limbo  of  the  Index.  His  first  class  nets  such  minnows 
as  Christoph  Obenhin,  Johann  Tetelbach,  and  Georg 
Fladorius.  Until  now  the  Index  had  mercifully  over- 
looked female  writings.  But  Montanus  thrust  into  the 
pillory  as  a  first-class  culprit  Magdalena  Haymairin, 
calling  herself  '  teutsche  Schulmeisterin  zu  Chamb.*  Her 
offence  (and  it  may  have  been  considerable)  was  'The 
Sunday  Epistles  for  the  whole  year  set  out  song^wise '  for 
the  use  of  reformed  theologians — St  Paul  in  feminine 
metre.  Both  her  names  underwent  many  vicissitudes  in 
Italy;  sometimes  she  api>eared  as  * Aymairus'  and  occasion- 
ally as '  Magdalenus.'  She  was  joined  in  course  of  time  by 
poor  Anne  Askew,  another  female  divine,  and  long  after- 
wards by  George  Sand,  who  did  not  versify  St  Paul,  but 
dissented  from  his  views  of  marriage  and  celibacy  in  very 
exquisite  French.    Near  this  solitary  schoolmistress  are 
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discernible  unlucky  publishers,  whom  Montanus  xnistook 
for  their  own  authors,  a  pleasing  *  Comedy  of  Errors* 
indeed.  Thus  he  transformed  into  heresiarchs  Andreas 
Petri  of  Eisleben  and  Conrad  Dreher  of  Erfurt.  Heresi- 
archs they  were  down  to  1900,  and  such  they  may  still 
be  if  the  new  Index  has  not  bettered  their  condition. 
Behind  them  a  great  company  of  Dutch  and  Belgian 
preachers  trooped  into  prison.  But  of  all  these  warriors 
we  find  neither  trace  nor  memory  in  the  modem  world ; 
victors  and  vanquished  sleep  in  peace  together.  Henri 
Estienne,  son  of  Robert,  is  the  single  name  that  we  pause 
over.  With  his  parent  he  lies  transfixed.  Three  other 
instances  of  father  and  son  thus  coupled  do  we  remember 
in  the  vast  collection — the  Scaligers,  the  Amaulds,  and 
Alexandre  Dumas  senior  and  junior.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  unkind  to  pass  by  Johann  Wier,  physician,  whom 
Sixtus  y  calls  Yiverus,  'De  prsastig^  daemonum  et  in- 
cantationibus  et  veneficiis*  (1563) — a  book  decried  by 
Foppens  as  *  praiseworthy  only  to  heretics,'  but  one  that 
spoke  the  first  word  of  sense  in  the  dreadful  business  of 
witch-buming.  It  was  often  reprinted,  and  has  made  its 
mark  m  the  history  of  toleration. 

Passing  over  much  curious  lore,  we  touch  on  the  year 
1571,  when  Pius  Y  set  up  the  Congregation  of  the  Index, 
and  arrive  at  Sixtus  Y ,  Franciscan  friar,  who  bestowed  on 
it  dictatorial  powers  in  the  bull  *  Immensa  *  (January  22nd, 
1587),  and  projected  a  revision  of  the  catalogues  in  use.  The 
Dominican  Ning^uarda  had  been  legate  of  Pope  Gregory 
Xin  in  Bavaria.  In  1582  he  published  the  Tridentine 
recension,  with  an  enlargement  of  more  than  three  hun- 
dred fresh  names.  Whence  derived  ?  They  were  appro- 
priated bodily  from  the  Frankfort  tables,  *  Protestantium 
theologorum  scripta  de  rebus  sacris,*  or  the  like,  and 
handed  on  without  discrimination  to  future  edicts.  Sixtus 
accepted  nearly  all  for  his  great  first  class.  But  neither 
the  extent  of  their  writings  nor.  their  genius  merited  a 
distinction  which,  to  be  effective,  ought  to  be  rare.  We  are 
reminded  of  the  fate  that  overtook  Flacius  Illyricus  who, 
in  1563,  gave  to  the  world  a  protest  against  the  Council  of 
Trent,  signed  by  thirty-four  Lutheran  preachers.  Straight- 
way all,  including  Flacius,  were  advanced  to  the  supreme 
rank  of  heretics,  one  only  being  omitted,  doubtless  by  an 
oversight.    Quiroga,  in  1584,  issued  a  new  Index  for  Spain, 
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without  alluding  to  the  Roman,  but  not  without  borrow- 
ing largely  from  it.  Sixtus  Y  entrusted  to  the  sacred  C!on- 
gregation,  in  1588,  the  task  of .  compiling  an  Index  more 
satisfactory  than  the  Tridentine.  For  the  ten  rules  he 
substituted  tweniy-two ;  and  in  1590  he  printed  his  im- 
proved edition,  with  a  bull  ordering  it  to  be  observed. 
But  in  August  of  the  same  year  he  expired,  and  with  him 
the  new  legislation.  How  this  came  to  pass  we  do  not 
know  in  detail,  but  some  portion  of  the  story  is  ascertain- 
able, and  it  is  highly  instructiTe. 

During  his  five  years'  reign  Sixtus  4iad  proved  himself 
a  restorer  of  Rome  and  the  Papacy  in  no  common  degree. 
From  him  we  date  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  edifices 
and  the  modem  arrangement  of  the  city.  He  distin- 
guished the  various  Congregations,  portioned  out  their 
work,  and  regulated  their  procedure.  But  when  he 
attempted  an  edition  of  the  Vulgate  in  accordance  with 
the  decrees  of  Trent,  he  satisfied  neither  scholars  nor 
saints ;  and  his  Latin  Bible,  disfigured  by  a  multitade 
of  errors,  was  withdrawn  from  circulation.  The  cardinals, 
under  whose  advice  Clement  Yin  suppressed  his  pre- 
decessor's Vulgate,  may  have  raised  objections  no  less 
weighty  to  an  Index  that  repealed  the  laws  of  a  General 
Council. 

But  there  were  also  other  reasons.  Sixtus  main- 
tained, with  medieval  canonists  of  an  extreme  type,  that 
as  supreme  pontiff  he  possessed  direct  and  absolute 
temporal  dominion  over  the  world, '  Papam  esse  dominum 
directum  totius  mundi.*  This  teaching  had  been  set  aside, 
in  the  course  of  his  polemic  with  Protestants,  by  the 
Jesuit  Bellarmine,  who  yet  conceded  an  indirect  temporal 
power  which  many  at  a  distance  from  Rome,  though 
good  Catholics,  would  scarcely  have  allowed.  He  quoted 
in  defence  of  his  juste  milieu  Francis  de  Victoria,  the 
celebrated  Dominican,  who  died  in  1546,  and  is  knos^ 
in  the  Schools  as  •  Magister  Magistrorum.'  Sixtus,  how- 
ever, did  not  look  with  a  favourable  eye  upon  the 
Company  of  Jesus,  nor  was  he  likely  to  take  the  word 
of  a  Dominican  when  the  extent  of  his  sovereign  power 
formed  the  question  at  issue.  In  spite  of  cardinals  and 
learned  men,  says  the  official  Jesuit  narration,  Sixtus 
himself  had  this  work  inscribed  on  the  Index.  *  A  little 
more,'  Bellarmine  whi8i>ered  to  Fronton  le  Due,  so  the 
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story  ran,  'and  my  book  would  have  been  handled  by 
the  Inquisitors.*  These  violent  proceedings  against  the 
most  papal  of  religious  orders,  and  one  of  its  foremost 
champions,  did  not  approve  themselves  to  Clement  Yin^ 
then  in  course  of  negotiation  with  Henry  IV  of  France 
and  desirous  to  win  him  over  from  the  Huguenots. 
He  refused  to  publish  the  Sixtine  catalogue;  but  he 
made  his  own  the  materials  which  it  had  carelessly 
heaped  up,  including  two  hundred  names  of  heresiarchs 
or  principal  heretics,  many  omitted  by  Trent  from  the 
list  of  Paul  IV,  and  many  more  of  Catholic  writers  in  the 
second  class,  with  the  formula  'donee  corrigatur'  The 
lexicon  of  Frisius  furnished  140  victims,  but  so  unskil- 
fully manipulated  that  even  orthodox  prelates  like 
Gritius,  the  Polish  Archbishop  of  Gnesen,  and  Caspar 
Macer,  the  auxiliary  Bishop  of  Ratisbon,  were  included. 
These  two  had  opposed  Luther  valiantly ;  they  were  now 
set  down  as  if  Lutherans,  and  some  other  Catholics  along 
with  them.  Sixtus  had  also  made  extensive  use  of 
Quiroga ;  but,  translating  into  Latin  various  titles  which 
the  Spanish  gave  in  their  original  languages,  especially 
French  and  Flemish,  he  added  his  share  to  the  confusion, 
already  perplexing  enough,  that  was  to  give  confessors 
and  casuists  occupation  during  the  next  two  centuries. 

In  1596  Clement  YIII  restored  the  Tridentine  rules  and 
confirmed  the  newest  Index,  which  became  a  law  and  a 
standard  until  Benedict  XIV  moulded  it  once  more  in 
1767.  But  additions  were  constantly  made,  and  Alex- 
ander VII,  by  the  bull  *  Speculatores '  (1664),  set  them  down 
in  alphabetical  order.  Every  class  and  each  letter  now 
had  its  appendix.  Regulations  for  the  printing  and 
correction  of  authors  were  sent  to  bishops  and  inquisitors, 
whose  authority  these  measures  enhanced.  Many  astro- 
logers, poets,  and  Spanish  writers  were  omitted.  Editions 
that  had  undergone  expurgation  must  declare  that  fact 
on  their  title-page,  as  thus,  *  Bibliotheca  ...  a  Conrado 
Gesnero  Tig^rino,  damnato  auctore,  olim  edita  ac  prohi- 
bita,  nunc  jussu  superiorum  expurgata  et  permissa.'  The 
Clementine  Index  has  been  printed  much  more  frequently 
than  any  other ;  it  circulated  in  the  Empire,  was  known 
in  France  and  Belgium,  and  received  formal  acknowledg- 
ment in  Venice,  though  after  strong  protests,  and  only 
by  virtue  of  the  celebrated  Concordat  of  1596.    Becom- 
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mended  in  many  local  synods,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have 
met  with  universal  submission.  Governments,  however 
Catholic,  preferred  to  keep  the  licensing  of  books  as  much 
as  possible  in  their  own  hands.  Neither  Venice,  France, 
nor  Spain  would  tolerate  prohibitions  that  had  not  been 
approved  by  the  secular  authority. 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  practice  throughout  Europe; 
and  at  this  point  we  may  remind  ourselves  that  the 
liberty  of  unlicensed  printing  would  have  been  held  by 
the  Bef  ormers,  as  much  as  by  those  whom  they  with- 
stood, to  be  a  liberty  tending  to  perdition.  Calvin 
had  burned  Servetus  with  his  books  on  the  ground 
of  heresy  expressed  in  them;  and  Melanchthon  had 
applauded  his  action  in  the  most  emphatic  terms.  Henry 
YIII  had  prohibited  the  books  of  Luther  and  Tyndale; 
he  had  discouraged  the  English  Bible,  then  allowed  it, 
last  of  all  had  confined  its  reading  to  persons  of  condi- 
tion ;  and  his  catalogues  of  forbidden  heretical  books,  in 
1526  and  1529,  were  examples  of  a  royal  jurisdiction 
which  little  regarded  the  Pope.  In  1530  books  of  Sacra- 
mentaries  and  Anabaptists  fell  under  Henry's  censure; 
and  in  1646  it  W£is  ordered  that  no  work  of  a  religious 
character  printed  in  English  outside  the  kingdom  should 
be  brought  into  it.  Confiscation  and  burning  of  Ana- 
baptist books  were  expressly  commanded  in  a  letter 
addressed,  October  1538,  to  Cranmer.  Elizabeth,  in  1564, 
charged  the  Bishop  of  London  to  have  foreign  vessels 
searched  for  'seditious  and  libellous  books.'  In  1586 
it  was  ordered  that  libels,  schismatic  and  seditious  works 
should  be  given  up  to  the  bishops.  Books  written  in 
defence  of  the  'Family  of  Love'  were,  in  1580,  con- 
demned to  be  burnt ;  and  Archbishop  Whitgif  t,  in  1586, 
went  so  far  as  to  propose  a  kind  of  Index  for  Roman 
Catholic  publications  from  abroad,  which  ought  be 
allowed  to  special  persons. 

The  (German  reformed  princes  were  sometimes  them* 
selves  censors ;  and,  while  they  regularly  forbade  popish 
works,  they  often  stretched  out  their  hands  against  other 
Protestant  publications,  as  when  the  Elector  of  Saxonj 
prohibited,  under  a  fine  of  3000  gulden,  the  printing  of 
Melanchthon's  '  Corpus  DoctrinaB ' ;  and  Frederick  11  of 
Denmark  would  not  suffer  the  '  Formula  of  Concord '  to 
be  imported  into  his  dominions.    In  1574  the  Elector  of 
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Saxony  forbade  Saoramentarian  writings  to  be  sold  or 
studied  in  Luther^s  University  of  Wittenberg.  At  Leipzig 
severe  measures  were  taken  with  the  printers;  and  in 
1579  Julius,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  expressed  the  hope  that 
a  general  synod  would  compile  a  list  of  tmsound  authors 
and  set  up  a  rigorous  censorship.  The  rules  published  at 
Tubingen  in  1593  might  have  been  copied  from  the 
Roman  Index.  We  have  anticipated  in  speaking  of 
Calvin's  procedures.  It  must  now  be  added  that  Gentilis, 
in  1566,  was  condemned  at  Gteneva  to  do  public  penance 
in  his  shirt,  and  to  bum  his  own  books,  after  which  he 
was  to  be  imprisoned.  He  contrived  to  escape,  but  was 
captured  and  his  head  struck  off  in  Berne.  It  was  an  ordi- 
nance constantly  enforced  that  nothing  should  be  printed 
at  Geneva  without  leave  of  the  (Government.  Ochino, 
the  Socinian,  was  condemned  at  Zurich  for  a  work  which 
he  had  printed  at  BaseL  The  States  of  Holland,  which  was 
to  be  the  home  of  free  printing,  put  forth  enactments  in 
1581  and  1588  against  *  forbidden  books  and  papistical 
superstitions';  while  ten  years  later  they  confiscated 
Socinian  writings  in  Amsterdam,  had  them  solemnly 
condemned  as  heretical  by  the  University  of  Leyden,  and 
cast  into  the  flames  at  the  Hague. 

But  during  the  fifty  years  which  had  elapsed  between 
Paul  lY's  sketch  of  an  Index  and  its  completion  by 
Clement  YIII,  a  crisis  had  been  travelled  over;  the 
modem  map  of  Europe  was  drawn ;  and  on  neither  side 
of  the  Alps  could  effective  means  be  taken  to  make  an 
end  of  controversy.  The  Boman  Church  had  recovered 
France ;  she  was  even  now  confident  that  Austria  and 
South  Germany  would  come  back  to  their  allegiance ;  in 
the  Belgian  provinces  her  power  was  assured.  Beyond 
these  lines  a  confederacy  of  peoples  was  forming,  as 
resolutely  Protestant  as  their  ancestors  had  been  de- 
votedly Catholic;  not  yet,  indeed,  acquainted  with  the 
true  principles  of  science,  and  often  indifferent  or  hostile 
to  learning,  but  a  world  in  themselves,  and  unconquer- 
able. The  savage  cruelties  and  barbaric  devastations  of 
the  Thirty  Tears'  war  did  not  greatly  change  the  situa- 
tion of  Europe  as  it  had  appeared  in  1600 ;  and  a  balance 
of  power  so  carefully  adjusted  could  not  fail  to  recom- 
mend toleration  while  it  protected  freedom.  No  burning 
of  Anabaptist  volumes  hindered  the  growth,  as  rapid  as 
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it  was  stealthy,  of  opinions  which  tended  more  and  more 
in  the  direction  of  a  natural  Christianity.  As  little  did 
the  anathema  set  upon  Montaigne's  first  *  Essays  *  of  1580, 
or  upon  Charron,  prevent  their  countrymen  from  culti- 
vating a  witty  scepticism,  prophetic  already  of  Voltaire. 
Lutheranism  might  be  kept  out  of  Spain;  it  raged 
in  Saxony.  English  Protestant  divines  were  piling  up 
their  volumes  like  a  new  tower  of  Babel;  BeUarmine^s 
controversies  did  not  confound  their  too  voluble  speech. 
On  neither  hand  was  a  single  important  book  of  this 
period  successfully  put  down,  nor  was  one  destroyed  be- 
yond recovery. 

In  truth,  the  conditions  which,  during  medieval  times, 
had  made  it  possible  to  bum  not  only  heretics  but  their 
writings,  no  longer  existed.  Each  party,  as  it  was 
threatened  in  one  city,  could  flee  to  another.  English 
Catholic  books  might  be  printed  at  Bheims  or  Douay, 
and  French  Protestant  books  in  Holland.  When  the 
new  movement  in  science  and  philosophy  was  looked 
upon  askance  by  orthodox  teachers  of  every  school,  the 
Dutch  press  could  give  Descartes  to  the  world,  as  by  and 
by  it  gave  even  Spinoza.  There  was,  indeed,  a  closed 
circle,  comprising  the  Spanish  dominions  and  aU  Italy ; 
inside  those  bounds  no  gemune  heretical  wares  could  be 
imported.  But  when  the  time  came,  and  Voltaire  was 
ready,  the  danger  spread  under  a  more  terrible  form,  and 
free-thought  broke  open  a  passage  that  heresy  could  not 
win  for  itself. 

In  these  circmnstances,  when  Clement  Vlll  had  en- 
larged to  the  utmost  his  German  catalogues,  he  left  them 
and  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  fierce  domestic  quarrels 
that  make  of  the  Catholic  seventeenth  century  one  long 
civil  war.  In  1602  he  uttered  a  loud-sounding  bull  in 
condemnation  of  the  prince  of  regalists,  Charles  du 
Moulin,  *  damnatsB  memoriffi,  homo  impius  et  hffireticus,' 
of  whom  Cardinal  Granvella  had  written  that  he  was 
worse  than  Luther.  Du  Moulin,  whose  life  (1500-1566) 
was  a  succession  of  tragic  adventures,  had  interpreted  the 
*  Decretum  Gratiani '  in  the  old  French  manner,  adverse 
to  the  Court  of  Borne,  and  highly  Gallican ;  he  had  taken 
an  active  part  with  Henry  II  in  his  campaign  against 
Julius  III,  and  had  done  his  best  to  hinder  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Tridentine  decrees  in  France.    That  all  his 
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works  should  be  forbidden  was  a  matter  of  course.  But 
in  1612  they  were  reprinted  at  Paris ;  they  went  through 
numerous  editions ;  and  though  uniformly  excejited  from 
the  licence  given  to  read  prohibited  books,  they  have 
furnished  the  French  anticlerical  psucty  with  weapons 
from  their  first  appearance  unto  this  day. 

Many  jurists  were  to  be  denounced  in  company  with 
Da  Moulin;  but  a  name  as  provoking  in  the  opposite 
camp  was  Mariana,  the  Spanish  Jesuit,  whose  king-killing 
book,  ^  De  Rege,'  the  Parliament  of  Paris  hurled  into  the 
fire  in  1610.  At  Rome  Mariana  underwent  no  censure  in 
any  edition  of  the  Index.  James  I  was  then  entangled 
in  a  controversy  with  Bellarmine  touching  the  English 
oath  of  allegiance.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  prohibited 
Bellarmine's  reply,  as  well  as  that  of  another  Jesuit,  the 
Belgian  Lessius ;  and,  though  Paul  Y  complained,  he  could 
get  no  satisfaction.  A  third  Jesuit^  Martin  Becanus,  took 
up  the  quarrel,  and,  apjiealing  to  the  high-priest  Jehoiada, 
who  had  deposed  and  executed  Athaliah,  maintained,  on 
behalf  of  the  Poi>e,  an  equal  jurisdiction.  This  doctrine, 
within  seven  years  from  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  was,  to 
speak  it  gently,  unseasonable.  A  mighty  uproar  followed. 
The  French  Queen— ^Henry  IV  had  been  murdered  by  a 
religious  fanatic  two  years  before — ^would  not  suffer  the 
Parliament  to  move;  but  the  Sorbonne  protested,  and 
would  have  gone  a  step  farther,  when  it  was  announced 
from  Rome  that  Paul  Y  had  put  Becanus  on  the  Index. 
Aquaviva  censured  him  in  a  letter  to  P^re  Goton;  the 
nuncio  displayed  before  the  Sorbonne  a  decree,  excep- 
tional in  date,  of  the  Roman  Congregation,  prohibiting 
his  work  '  donee  carrigatur:  Hereupon  proceedings  were 
stayed  in  Paris.  But  by  a  singular  mishap  the  decree 
which  censured  Becanus  has  never  appeared  in  the  pub- 
lished Index.  The  profoundly  learned  Suarez,  a  greater 
than  Becanus,  held  and  taught  similar  doctrine,  though 
not  in  such  repulsive  terms.  His  tractate,  composed  by 
order  of  Paul  Y,  printed  at  Coimbra  and  Cologne,  was 
burnt  in  Paris  by  the  common  hangman. 

Thus  German  disputes  concerning  dogma  fall  into  the 
background,  while  French  and  Belgian  political  pamphlets, 
often  bulky  volumes,  engage  the  attention  of  Rome  for 
the  next  hundred  and  sixty  years.  A  threefold  cord  is 
not  easily  broken,  and  here  we  may  indicate  the  names 
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of  Richer,  Jansenius,  and  Pascal,  who  combine  theology, 
canon  law,  and  literature  against  the  medieval  view  and 
the  later  Jesuit  teaching  on  grace,  free-will,  and  moral 
obligation.  With  a  severe  doctrine  which  resembled 
Calvinism — and  Calvin  was  French  in  style  and  spirit — 
these  men  united  a  strong  conviction  that  the  crown  was 
independent  of  Rome,  and  the  King's  divine  right  unim- 
peachable. Richer,  Servin,  Pithou,  De  Marca,  fill  the 
period  from  1613  to  1662  with  a  series  of  writings,  all 
deeply  Erastian  in  tone,  condemned  as  they  appeared  by 
the  Index,  but  popular  among  French  jurists  and  not 
altogether  hateful  to  the  French  clergy.  Yet  Richer  and 
De  Marca  both  recanted,  and  the  latter  died  Archbishop 
of  Paris  in  1662.  Cornelius  Jansen,  last  of  the  heresiarchs, 
won  his  bishopric  of  Ypres  by  writing  *  Mars  GaUicus ' 
(1635),  which  is  a  truculent  defence  of  his  native  Flanders, 
He  came  into  the  field  as  a  Spanish  David  against  the 
new  Gk>liath  of  France,  Richelieu — a  bold  act,  which  his 
comrade  and  spiritual  successor,  the  Abb^  de  Saint  Cyran« 
expiated  later  on  in  the  seclusion  of  Yincennes. 

But  a  mixed  multitude  of  southern  King's  men — 
Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  Neapolitans — ^found  them- 
selves now  on  the  Roman  black  list ;  nor  have  they  ever 
been  set  free,  although  highly  favoured  at  home.  Among 
them  Cevallos  and  Salgado  were  condemned  by  Urban 
Yin,  despite  the  loud  expostulations  of  Philip  m  and 
Philip  lY.  We  shall  come  by  and  by  to  the  strange 
eventful  history  of  Giannone,  the  most  remarkable  man 
after  Yico  that  Naples  has  produced  in  literature,  and 
a  striking  instance  of  antipapal  tradition  among  the 
lawyers.  But,  as  that  sharp  critic  Richard  Simon  observed, 
the  kings  of  Spain,  whose  civil  and  spiritual  jurisdiction 
was  as  supreme  in  Palermo,  Naples,  Milan,  and  Brussels 
as  in  Madrid  or  in  Mexico,  while  pretending  a  reverence 
for  the  Pope  which  might  put  Frenchmen  to  the  blush, 
'  folded  up  the  bulls '  of  the  Roman  Chancery  when  they 
did  not  approve  of  them,  and,  with  very  low  bows  to  his 
Holiness,  disobeyed  his  commands.  Thus  Philip  II  broke 
into  passionate  protests  on  learning  that  Pius  Y  had 
dared  without  his  consent  to  excommunicate  Elizabeth  in 
1570,  nor  would  he  permit  the  bull, '  Regnans  in  Excelsis,* 
to  be  published  in  Flanders.  He  *  supplicated ' — such  was 
the  mild  expression — ^against  receiving  the  bull,  *  In  Coena 
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Doxninit'  under  Pius  and  Oregory  XIII.  To  *  retain/  or 
in  other  words  to  suppress,  i>apal  documents  of  which 
the  tenor  was  not  agreeable  to  them,  became  the  rule 
with  Spanish  ministers ;  and  the  *  Monarchia  Sicula/  in 
virtue  of  privileges  dating,  according  to  the  jmists,  from 
Urban  II,  made  the  king  legate  in  spirituals  of  the  Pope 
over  Sicily. 

Hence  it  would  be  impossible  to  name  any  consider- 
able State  in  which  decrees  of  the  Curia  were  admitted 
without  imdergoing  severe  scrutiny  and  requiring  an 
tfnprtnuiturf  not  by  any  means  freely  given,  during  the 
two  hundred  and  seventy  years  that  lie  between  Luther's 
uprising  and  the  French  Revolution.  This  royal  suprem- 
acy, acknowledged  or  endured,  left  to  the  Pope  a  mere 
remnant  of  power  in  spiritual  causes,  which  was  itself 
susi>ended  whenever  he  seemed  to  touch  the  hem  of 
national  pride  and  the  crown's  pretensions.  Even  Baronius, 
though  furnished  with  ample  authority  in  Rome,  saw  his 
eleventh  volume  mangled  by  an  Antwerp  printer,  and  on 
the  ground  of  it  was  excluded  by  Si>ain  from  his  chance 
of  the  Papacy  in  1605.  He  had  written  in  its  pages 
against  the  Sicilian  usage.  It  was  forbidden  in  Sicily 
under  a  fine  of  five  hundred  scudi,  with  imprisonment 
for  nobles  and  the  galleys  for  plebeians,  if  they  did  not 
surrender  their  copies  within  twenty  days. 

It  was  in  France,  however,  that  the  Roman  Congrega- 
tions discovered  their  chief  pasture-ground  during  this 
period.  So  early  as  1559  the  Index  had  proscribed  in  its 
first  class  Rabelais,  the  unfrocked  Franciscan,  father  of 
Panurge  and  Pantagruel.  It  had  dealt  more  gently  with 
Montaigne,  whose  first  volumes  were  taken  from  him  in 
Rome  (1580),  scored  here  and  there,  and  given  back  that 
he  might  correct  them  himself.  But  in  1676  the  '  Essays ' 
were  prohibited  in  every  language — an  edict  which  seems 
to  have  had  no  influence  on  their  reproduction  at  home 
or  abroad.  Charron's  *  De  la  Sagesse,'  commonly  quoted 
as  a  prelude  to  the  modem  movement  of  scepticism,  was 
condenmed  in  1606.  It  is  still  on  the  Index.  But  these 
works  roused  little  animosity  compared  with  writings 
either  strictly  theological  or  regalist,  and  we  must  look 
to  the  names  of  Jansenius,  Launoy,  Dupin,  Nicole,  Quesnel, 
to  the  melancholy  author  of  the  'Pens^es'  and  the 
captivating  F^nelon,  if  we  would  follow  the  lines  upon 
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which  books  were  bamied  or  burnt  under  orthodox: 
supervision,  until,  somewhat  late  in  his  career,  Rome 
found  out  that  Voltaire  was  a  more  formidable  enemy 
than  all  these  put  together. 

Roman  cardinals  were  seldom  acquainted  with  any 
languages  except  Italian  and  Latin.  No  English  books 
fell  under  their  observation  unless  rendered  into  these 
dassic  tongues,  and  even  French  writings  would  have 
perplexed  the  Consultors,  had  they  been  left  to  their  own 
resources.  It  is  therefore  significant  of  a  great  change 
moving  forward  upon  many  paths  when  we  notice  that 
in  every  direction  the  French  were  condenmed  by  the 
Vatican  divines,  or  only  just  escaped  censure.  F^nelon 
is  the  most  memorable  of  prelates  diminished  by  a  head, 
on  account  of  his  *  Maxims  of  the  Saints.'  But,  as 
Benedict  XIV  observes  in  his  epistle  to  the  Spanish 
inquisitor  (1748),  Bossuet,  for  the  defence  of  the  Gallican 
Articles,  published  long  after  his  death,  narrowly  escaped 
the  Index  under  Clement  XII;  and  his  'l^l^vations  sur 
les  Myst^res '  was  attacked  as  JansenisticaL  Louis  Ellies 
Dupin,  the  historian  (1657-1719),  fills  a  column  of  Leo 
XIII's  catalogue.  His  topics  will  throw  light  on  his  con- 
demnation :  he  deals  with  ancient  church  discipline,  the 
Council  of  Trent,  excommunication,  the  Inquisition  at 
large,  and  the  Pope*s  jurisdiction  over  princes.  Launoy, 
who  was  a  critic  of  documents  and  swept  away  many 
pious  legends,  while  upholding  the  juridical  view  of  royal 
prerogatives,  has  a  whole  page  to  Mmself .  Twenty-seven 
of  his  works  are  forbidden,  beginning  with  a  decree  of 
Alexander  VII  in  1662  and  coming  down  to  one  of 
Clement  XI  in  1704. 

A  stiU  more  celebrated  man  was  Richard  Simon,  like 
Sixtus  Senensis  of  Hebrew  descent,  whose  *  Critical 
History  of  the  Old  Testament '  was  prohibited  in  1682  at 
the  instance  of  Bossuet,  and  by  ihsA  illustrious  prelate 
described  as  *a  mass  of  unpieties  and  a  rampart  of  free- 
thinking  (libertinagey  It  opens  the  modem  era  of  Bible 
studies  on  scientific  principles.  Five  works  of  Simon  are 
kept  on  the  condemned  list  by  Leo  XHI,  including  his 
French  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  This  latter 
undertaking  was  assailed  in  unmeasured  terms  by  the 
Bishop  of  Meaux  in  his  correspondence  and  pastoral  in- 
structions ;  nor  did  he  rest  until  the  royal  privilege  was 
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withdrawn  and  the  book  forbidden  in  Borne.  Simon 
fought  hard  all  along  the  line  ;  but  his  *  Critical  History ' 
was  confiscated  and  burnt  by  order  of  the  Chancellor,  Le 
Tellier,  and  he  was  himself  turned  out  of  the  Oratory 
and  disowned  by  his  brethren.  A  new  edition  of  the 
work  appeared  at  Rotterdam  in  1685,  ostensibly  by  a 
Protestanty  but  in  fact  by  Simon.  Amauld,  in  1602, 
denounced  him  to  Rome  as  a  Socinian  who  wrote  too 
mildly  about  the  Turks,  and  who  held  heterodox  views 
touching  the  Eastern  Church  and  the  first  Christian 
centuries.  Bossuet  judged  that  his  learning  was  small, 
his  malignity  supreme.  This  entirely  novel  apparition  in 
a  world  to  which  the  positive  metibod  of  dealing  with 
phenomena  was  unintelligible,  provoked  furious  outcries 
on  every  side,  not,  however,  without  reason.  We  have 
termed  Jansenius  last  of  the  heresiarchs ;  Richard  Simon 
has  made  good  his  claim  to  be  the  first  of  the  critics ;  and 
in  doing  so  he  has  antiquated  Bossuet  as  well  as  Amauld, 
the  impugners  no  less  than  the  defenders  of  systems  that 
are  now  to  be  found  only  in  the  libraries. 

For  Western  divines  during  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
the  'Augustinus'  of  Bishop  Jansen  was  the  'affaire' 
which  would  let  no  one  rest  night  or  day;  it  is  the 
*  Jamdyce  and  Jamdyce'  of  the  Roman  Chancery,  and  we 
can  seldom  turn  a  page  in  the  Index  that  we  do  not  light 
upon  its  traces.  This  interminable  dispute  begins  with  a 
decree  of  the  Inquisition  (August  1st,  1641),  which  con- 
demns the  great  folio  and  other  writings  on  the  ground 
that  they  reopened  a  controversy,  *  De  Auxiliis,'  on  divine 
grace,  already  closed  though  not  decided  by  the  Holy  See. 
It  was  the  letting  out  of  waters  which  covered  Europe  with 
a  fiood.  From  this  moment  the  quarrel  raged  down  to 
the  year  1794,  when  Pius  VI,  in  his  bull, '  Auctorem  Fidei,* 
anathematised,  sentence  by  sentence,  the  'Acts  and  Decrees 
of  the  Synod  of  Pistoja,'  held  eight  years  previously. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  Jansenist  troubles  that  they 
affected  devotions  as  readily  as  dogmas,  raised  political 
storms,  and  stirred  up  strife  between  bishops  and  their 
clergy,  leaving  untouched  scarcely  a  point  of  disdpline. 
Questions  of  law  and  fact,  of  history  and  jurisdiction, 
supplied  fresh  fuel  to  this  amasdng  conflagzation,  in  which 
the  energy  of  the  Galilean  Church  spent  itself  without 
hope  of  retrieval.     The  first  tumults  were  stilled   by 
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dement  IX  in  1668,  bj  which  date  one  hundred  books, 
now  deservedly  forgotten,  including  twenty  by  Antoine 
Amauld,  had  found  their  way  into  the  Index.  A  single 
volume  has  survived  and  is  immortal,  the  'Letters  written 
to  a  Provincial,'  by  Louis  de  Montalte.  No  greater  good 
fortime  could  have  befallen  the  Jansenists  than  their 
conquest  of  the  man  who  was  destined  to  open  the 
succession  of  classic  writers  in  French  prose.  Pascal  is 
their  Plato,  as  Racine  may  be  termed  their  Euripides. 
They  might  boast  of  Tillemont,  De  Sacy,  Boileau,  but 
Pascal  is  the  only  supreme  writer  among  them,  and  he 
stands  on  high  unabashed  in  the  pillory.  The  two  Amaulds 
come  next  and  lower  down.  Nicole,  a  moral  essayist, 
appears  oddly  enough  in  Pope  Leo's  catalogue,  as  if 
responsible  for  an  Italian  version  of  the  '  Provincials '  in 
1762.  He  did,  however,  translate  and  publish  them  in 
Latin  (1658)  at  Amsterdam,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
William  Wendrock,  theologian  of  Salisbury  (or  Salzburg^) ; 
and  this  edition  became  widely  known. 

The  succeeding  phase  culminated  in  the  censure  of 
one  hundred  and  one  propositions  taken  from  the  ^  New 
Testament '  of  Quesnel  by  Clement  XI,  whose  bull  ^XJni- 
genitus '  afforded  matter  for  contention  all  through  the 
eighteenth  century.  Clement,  who  reigned  for  twenty- 
one  years  (1700-1721),  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  our 
story.  Besides  the  '  Unigenitus,'  he  issued  the  '  Yineam 
Domini  Sabaoth,'  fruitful  of  many  proscriptions,  the  bulls 
on  Chinese  ceremonies,  in  which  the  Jesuits  were  defeated 
by  their  Dominican  rivals,  and  other  documents  cutting 
off  from  his  communion  the  Jansenist  Church  of  Utrecht. 
He  was  engaged  in  political  strife  with  various  courts — 
Naples,  Savoy,  and  Prussia  may  be  quoted  among  them — 
and  he  employed  the  Index  as  a  weapon  of  assault  or 
defence.  Innocent  XI,  in  his  thirteen  years  (1676-1689), 
had  put  imder  the  ban  182  Latin  and  45  French  publica- 
tions, but  Clement  has  to  his  credit  no  fewer  than  183 
French  and  305  Latin. 

What,  we  may  ask,  has  become  of  the  German  ?  They 
have  utterly  vanished.  One  solitary  German  book  appears 
in  the  Index  between  1600  and  1700,  the  satirical '  Visiones 
de  Don  Quevedo,'  condenmed  in  1662.  When  next  the 
Congregation  turns  its  eyes  on  the  literature  of  the 
Fatherland  it  fixes  them  on  Heine's  '  Beisebilder.'    We 
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shoxild  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  learned  men  still 
wrote  much  in  Latin;  and  the  great  name  of  Leibnitz, 
as  editor,  in  1607,  of  Burchard's  'Diary,'  has  only  now  dis- 
appeared from  the  forbidden  list.  But  no  principle  of 
selection  can  be  traced  in  the  series  of  authors,  German, 
Dutch,  or  English,  who  were  marked  for  reprobation. 
The  '  pestilent  heretic,'  TJssher,  is  joined  with  Grotius  the 
moderate  and  Bull  the  orthodox.  In  1703  Hobbes'  *Levia- 
than '  drew  down  the  thunderbolt ;  six  years  later  all  his 
works  were  stricken,  when  they  had  been  half  a  century 
in  use.  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  ornate  language  could  not 
save  the  'Beligio  Medici,'  proscribed  as  early  as  1646. 
Harvey's  book  against  quinine  fell  under  the  lash ;  and 
in  1669  Bacon's  *De  Augmentis'  was  forbidden,  donee 
corrigatur.  But  who  would  be  the  man  to  correct  Bacon  ? 
The  Spanish  inquisitor  seems  to  regard  'Baconus'  and 
'Yerulam'  as  two  distinct  authors;  and  Bacon  was  not 
accurately  described  until  1790. 

From  Bacon  to  Galileo  is  but  a  step.  These  Congrega- 
tions, which  were  neither  academies  of  science  nor  open 
coiurts,  had  their  special  procedures,  their  favourites,  and 
their  coteries.  The  Index,  conmutted  to  Dominican  friars, 
bore  hard  upon  Jesuits  but  was  indulgent  to  its  own ; 
and  Pius  Y  snatched  even  from  Spanish  inquisitors  his 
brother  Jacobin,  the  accused,  though  possibly  innocent. 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  Carranza.  Had  Gta.lileo  been  more 
of  a  courtier  his  troubles  would  have  been  less :  such  is 
the  opinion  expressed  in  the  often  quoted  words  of  Bcl- 
larmine.  The  process,  begun  in  1616  by  the  Inquisition, 
was  resumed  in  1633,  when  Galileo  on  his  knees  recanted 
the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion  as  erroneous  and 
heretical.  In  1618  Kepler's  '  Epitome  of  Copemican 
Astronomy '  had  been  prohibited.  The  volume  of  Coper- 
nicus was  corrected  in  1620  by  order  of  the  secretary 
to  the  Index,  and  his  aflirmations  softened  to  a  mere 
hypothesis.  The  ^Baccolta'  of  1624,  and  every  Index 
down  to  1757,  contained  this  rubric,  *  All  books  forbidden 
which  maintain  that  the  earth  moves  and  the  sun  does 
not.'  Benedict  XIV  omitted  it  from  his  recension.  The 
Inquisition,  in  1822,  allowed  by  a  formal  decree,  which 
Pius  YII  confirmed,  books  in  accordance  with  modem 
astronomy  to  be  printed.  Finally,  in  1835,  Copernicus, 
Kepler,  and  Galileo  disappeared  from  the  Index.  Descartes 
Yol.  \W.—No,  392.  2  T 
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and  Pascal  bear  witness  that  the  prohilution  had  been 
disregarded  and  even  laughed  to  scorn  among  French 
men  of  science.  At  Venice  Sarpi  indignantly  protested 
against  it,  and  it  was  not  received.  Bat  in  1691  Van 
Velden  at  Louvain  and,  in  1776,  Olavid^  in  Spain  were 
charged  with  maintaming  Copemican  views.  It  would 
even  appear  that  the  occasion  of  Pins  Vll's  decree  in  1822 
was  a  refusal  by  Anf ossi.  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palaoe,  to 
pass  the  work  of  Settele,  a  Roman  canon,  dealing  ^with 
the  *  Elements  of  Optics  and  Astronomy,'  in  which  the 
hypothetical  form  was  at  leng^  abandoned. 

After  this  remarkable  fashion  had  the  Index  come  into 
conjBict  with  physical  science*    It  may  be  considered  less 
unfortunate  in  its  judgment  on  the  new  met^^^hysics,  if  it 
was  to  judge  at  alL    For,  though  it  proscribed  Descartes* 
'  Opera  Philosophica  *  in  1663 — and  he  occupies  a  oolunm 
under  Leo  XIII — his  method  has  never  been  absolutely 
charged  with  a  note  of  heresy.    Hobbes,  Spinoza,  MaIo- 
branche,  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume,  do  however  exhibit^ 
under  various  aspects,  a  scheme  of  thought  which  in  its 
nature  is  irreconcilable  with  Roman  tradition.      They 
could  not  be  refuted,  indeed,  unless  they  were  read ;  and 
all  students  read  them  or  their  commentators,  except  the 
guardians  of  the  ancient  teaching.    While  the  Schoolmen 
were  forgotten,  Spinoza  became  a  second  Socrates  from 
whose  'Ethics'  every  shade  of  German  philosophy  has 
borrowed  some  colour ;  Hume  led  the  way  to  E[ant,  but 
the  '  Critique  of  Pure  Reason '  did  not  catch  the  eye  of  an 
inquisitor  until  1821,  when  it  was  condemned  in  a  bad 
Italian  translation.    Under  Leo  XIII  it  i^pears,  with  its 
German  title,  alone  of  its  author's  treatises.    Nothing  of 
Fichte,  Hegel,  or  Schopenhauer  can  be  discerned  Amc%ng 
these  squadrons  of  unbelief.    Yet  we  may  safely  affirm 
that  if  Descartes  grazes  the  edge  of  doubt,  Schopenhauer 
falls  headlong  into  atheism. 

From  Du  Moulin  to  Descartes,  and  from  Pascal  to 
Malebranche,  the  law,  science,  literature,  and  philosophy  of 
the  French  had  furnished  matter  for  the  Index.  How  far 
its  edicts  were  observed  it  would  be  im;>ossible  to  measure. 
But  their  power,  long  waning,  expired  in  the  eighteenth 
f^entury.  Even  in  the  Latin  countries  they  were  not 
obeyed,  except  by  ecclesiastics,  and  not  always  by  them. 
Giannone  is  perhaps  the  last  welL-known  writer  whoae 
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\  sufferings  bear  witness  to  its  jurisdiction  outside  Rome. 

His  ^Oivil  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples/  a  strong 
antipapal  work,  appeared  in  1723.    It  was  at  once  con- 

'  demned,  and  Giannone  was  excommunicated.    He  fled  to 

Vienna,  engaged  in  controversy,  lost  his  pension  from 
Charles  VI,  took  refuge  in  1736  at  Geneva,  was  lured 
into  Piedmont,  and,  despite  his  many  retractations,  kept  a 

i  prisoner  in  Turin  until  he  died,  thirteen  years  afterwards. 

i'  But  the  *  Istoria  Civile '  ran  through  numerous  editions 

t  and  was  translated   into    Latin,  French,  English,  and 

German.     Its  author  reminds  us  of  Frit  Paolo  in  his 

(  principles,  though    unlike  him    in    fortune.      We  may 

associate  with  Italian  Erastians  such  as  these,  Hontheim, 
whose  *  Febronius,'  censured  in  1763,  gave  rise  to  a  long 

ft  controversy,  and  Yon  Eybel,  the  anti-Boman  canonist  of 

Joseph  n.  With  alarums  and  excursions  about  their 
names  the  old  quarrel  of  Pope  and  Ejing  died  away. 

For  the  ^  age  of  enlightenment '  had  come,  with  Vol- 
taire as  its  prophet  and  Rousseau  as  its  lawgiver.  Bene- 
dict XIV,  learned  and  placable,  remoulded  the  ancient 
Index  in  1767,  corrected  some  of  its  misprints  but  left 
many  more,  laid  down  rules  for  the  examiners  in  his 
'Sollicita  et  Provida,'  but  muBt  have  been  aware  that 
literature  in  all  its  branches  had  escaped  from  authority. 
All  the  leading  French  authors,  beginning  with  Montes- 
quieu, are  brought  up  for  sentence  ;  we  mark  their  names 
and  titles  on  every  catalogue  of  forbidden  books ;  but 
they  take  no  heed,  or,  like  Rousseau  dealing  with  Chris* 
tophe  de  Beaumont,  ag^avate  their  offence  by  their 
apologies.  The  last  important  work  proscribed  on  the 
eve  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  1783,  was  Gibbon's 
'  Decline  and  Fall.'  In  1780  Cevallos  put  forth  an  absurd 
and  blundering  Index  on  behalf  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 
Cagliostro  and  his  writings  were  anathematised  in  1701. 
Venice  in  1704  established  its  freedom  from  papal  censor- 
ship. The  Inquisition  at  Rome  condemned  its  last  book 
on  January  14th,  1706.  The  last  decree  of  the  Index  is 
dated  July  10th,  1707.  Napoleon's  presence  and  victories, 
ending  in  the  Treaty  of  Tolentino,  had  abolished  the  old 
order  of  things. 

From  this  point  onward  the  story  of  the  Index  pos- 
sesses little  more  than  a  local  or  antiquarian  interest. 
Suspended  until  1803,  not  resuming  its  task  until  1817.  it 
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has  oontinaed,  at  the  instance  of  anonymous  or  powerful 
delators,  to  pass  judgment  on  books  brought  before  it. 
Examples  like  Lamennais,  Gioberti,  Rosmini,  Y^itura, 
Mamiani,  Curci,  demonstrate  how  frequently  the  question 
of  modem  liberties  has  occupied  its  attention.  Hermes, 
GKinther,  Ubaghs  represent  philosophic  ideas  not  welcome 
to  the  Jesuit  professors  of  the  Roman  Ck)llege.  Victor 
Hugo,  George  Sand,  Quinet,  Michelet,  are  voices  of  the 
Revolution  offensive  to  pious  ears.  Renan's  first  condem- 
nation goes  back  to  1859,  his  last  bears  date  July  Uih. — ^a 
mischievous  allusion  to  the  taking  of  the  Bastille — 1892. 
Ddllinger  and  some  less  illustrious  names  are  trophies 
of  the  Vatican  CounciL  But  we  seek  Charles  Darwin  in 
vain  among  these  dwellers  in  the  shades.  The  memory 
of  Gto.lileo  protects  him.  Gk>ethe,  like  Shakespeare,  sits 
above  the  clouds  in  a  world  of  his  own.  And  so  the 
story  ends. 

Leo  XTTT  issued  an  Index  only  a  litUe  revised  in  1881. 
He  has  now,  with  assistance  from  scholars,  of  whom  Esser 
is  a  brilliant  example,  had  this  hortus  siccus  weeded  and 
set  in  order.  Three  thousand  names  have  been  removed ; 
many  are  left,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface,  not  because 
they  signify  now,  but  because  they  did  so  in  their  time. 
Among  these  we  remark  innocent  Goldsmith's  *  History 
of  England,'  and  Sterne's  *  Sentimental  Journey,'  trans- 
lated by  Ugo  Foscolo.  Absolute  prohibition  falls  upon 
every  treatise  assailing  Roman  doctrine,  church  authority, 
and  the  clerical  order.  Books  of  magic,  spiritualism,  and 
freemasonry  are  classed,  as  in  previous  collections,  with 
inmioral  writings.  Versions  of  Scripture  not  approved 
in  Rome  are  still  forbidden,  except  to  students.  News- 
papers incur  the  same  censures  as  printed  volumes.  An 
imprimatur  is  required  for  works  dealing  with  religious, 
ethical,  and  ecclesiastical  subjects.  Whether  printers  can 
obtain  a  licence  to  reproduce  forbidden  books  is  not 
stated,  but  booksellers  may  not  vend  them  unless  by 
leave  obtained  of  the  Sacred  Congregation.  Former 
I>enalties  stand  repealed  ;  those  who  read  without  licence 
the  works  of  apostates  and  heretics  which  propagate 
heresy,  or  of  any  author  condemned  by  name  in  Ai>ostolic 
Letters,  incur  excommunication  specially  reserved  to  the 
Pope.  Any  one  printing  the  Sacred  Scriptures  or  com- 
menting on  them,  without  leave  of  the  Ordinary,  is  also 
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exGOminunioate.  For  ojffenders  against  the  law  in  other 
ways  no  definite  punishment  is  assigned.  What  may  be 
the  actual  faindmg  force  of  these  regulations  m  countries 
where  the  Index  was  never  received,  or  where  it  hasi  not 
hitherto  been  observed,  is  a  matter  for  casuists  to  deter- 
mine. But  it  would  appear  that  much  is  left  to  the 
conscience  of  individuals  and  the  custom  of  the  country. 

When  we  compare  the  enactments  of  Leo  XIII  with 
those  of  Paul  lY,  who  founded  the  Index,  we  cannot  but 
feel  sensible  that  a  great  change  has  taken  place,  and  that 
it  is  in  the  direction  of  freedom.  The  celebrated  Jesuit, 
Cemisius,  writing  in  1581  to  William,  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
while  counselling  a  strict  and  sharp  outlook  on  religious 
literature,  observed  that  it  was  not  enough  to  publish 
edicts  and  Indexes.  The  Fair  of  Frankfort,  he  went  on 
to  say,  would  cdways  call  up  new  heretical  authors ;  to 
count  them,  let  alone  to  put  them  in  a  forbidden  list, 
would  be  an  infinite  matter.  There  was  need  of  distin- 
guishing even  in  Catholics  between  the  sound  and  the 
unsound,  nor  could  all  be  prohibited  indiscriminately 
which  was  published  by  the  other  side.  Not  severe  laws 
but  wise  censors  were  in  request ;  to  suppress  bad  books 
would  not  avail  unless  good  authors  took  their  place; 
and  the  true  method  was  expurgation  of  dangerous 
writings  by  learned  orthodox  men. 

This  idea  of  a  constructive  system  in  which  whole- 
some works  should  be  recommended,  and  books  otherwise 
useful  be  relieved  of  their  errors,  was  not  carried  out.  It 
seemed  more  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  the  Roman 
tribunals  to  dispense  with  persons  than  to  enter  upon 
the  particulars  of  disputes  in  which  learning  rather  than 
authority  took  the  lead.  Nevertheless,  Canisius  per- 
ceived that  wherever  the  secular  arm  is  unable  to  put 
down  dissidents,  and  so  long  as  the  printing-press  declines 
to  become  the  monopoly  of  power,  an  Index  merely 
prohibitive  will  not  succeed.  Of  the  many  thousands  of 
volumes  forbidden  under  penalties  between  1559  and  1900, 
probably  not  a  single  one  which  later  times  would  value 
has  perished.  Satire  pretends  that  all  the  best  books  may 
be  found  by  consulting  the  Roman  Index.  That  is  a 
witty  exaggeration.  It  has  preserved  worthless  authors 
from  oblivion,  and  advertised  ephemeral  pamphlets  of 
no  account.    But  if  every  great  name  which  it  contains. 
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from  Maohiavelli  to  Benan,  were  blotted  out^  modem 
literature  would  not  only  be  impoTerished,  it  i¥oiild 
become  unintelligible.  We  could  neither  describe  nor 
comprehend  the  movement  of  thought  during  three  cen- 
turies which  have  been  rich  in  achievement,  original  and 
unwearied  in  their  effort  to  resolve  the  enigmas  of  nature 
and  history.  Canisius  desired  that  good  books  should  fill 
the  void  which  the  censors  were  making;  but  classics 
cannot  be  improvised.  Erasmus,  Montaigne,  Bacon,  Des- 
cartes, Spinoza,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Kant,  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
have  all  laid  themselves  open  to  criticism.  Yet  the  world 
in  which  we  live  is  largely  of  their  creation ;  and  to  know 
ourselves  we  must  know  them. 

What  may  have  been  the  effect  on  mental  develop- 
ment in  Latin  Christendom  of  an  Index  so  variously  en- 
forced, would  be  a  fruitful  though  difficult  enquiry.  The 
delays,  uncertainties,  and  suspicions,  even  of  well-meaning 
censors,  cannot  have  been  favourable  to  learning.  This, 
however,  seems  probable,  that  in  proportion  as  books 
were  condemned  they  ceased  to  be  studied ;  that  ignor- 
ance of  the  changes  in  thought  ever  going  forward  did 
much  to  weaken  the  old  apologetics ;  that,  save  on  rare 
occasions,  under  men  of  the  world  like  Chateaubriand, 
or  strangers  like  Newman,  the  Roman  method  of  con- 
troversy has  not  travelled  farther  than  Bellarmine  and 
Bossuet,  and  has  remained  a  stereotype  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  and  that  in  Bible  criticism,  in  metaphysics,  in 
the  philosophy  of  religion  or  the  comprehension  of  litera- 
ture, its  adept  stands  at  a  marked  disadvantage  when 
addressing  his  own  time.  The  breach  that  in  Paul  IV's 
days  might  perhaps  have  been  healed  by  open  discussion, 
is  now  a  gulf  between  two  worlds  opposed  in  ideas,  differ- 
ing in  speech,  and  unequal  in  literary  aptitudes.  If  the 
north  of  Europe  is  foreign  to  the  south,  and  if  the  south 
cannot  understand  the  north,  we  must  ascribe  it  to  those 
who  have  kept  them  for  hundreds  of  years  from  ex- 
changing their  thoughts  freely  with  one  another.  All 
governments  have  acted  consistently  on  the  principle  of 
repression ;  it  has  broken  down  everywhere ;  but  its  con- 
sequences will  long  be  felt,  and  ages  may  pass  before  a 
common  agreement  in  first  principles  is  arrived  at  on 
which  to  build  the  civilisation  of  the  future. 
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1.  UAvenir  de  la  Race  Blanche :  Critique  du  Peseimieme 
contemporain.  Par  J.  Novicow.  Paris :  F^lix  Alcan,  1897. 

2.  Etudes  et  RSflexions  d!un  Peseiniiete.  Par  Challemel' 
Lacour.    Paris :  Charpentier,  1901. 

3.  Schopenhauer^  Hamlet^  Mephiatophelee :  Drei  Aufedtze 
zuT  Naturgeschichte  des  Peeeimiamue.  Yon  Friedrich 
Paulsen.    Beriin :  Hertz,  1900. 

4.  Zur  Zeitgeachichte^  Neue  Tagesfragen.  Yon  Eduard 
von  Hartmann.    Leipzig :  Haacke,  1900. 

5.  SchopenJunter :  Studies  in  Peaaimism,  Selected  and 
translated  by  T.  Bailey  Saunders.  London :  Sonnen- 
schein,  1891. 

6.  Schoperihauer :  a  Lecture.  By  T.  Bailey  Saunders. 
London :  Black,  1901. 

And  other  works. 

A  GBBAT  change  has  come  over  the  world  since  those 
three  pessimists,  Byron,  Schc^enhaaer,  and  Leopardi, 
crossed  one  another's  i>aths,  unknown  to  each  other,  at 
Yenice  in  1818.  Byron  and  Schopenhauer  were  bom  in 
the  same  year,  within  a  month  of  each  other,  the  former 
on  the  22nd  of  January,  the  latter  on  the  22nd  of  Febru- 
ary, 1788 ;  Leoi>ardi  ten  years  later.  In  their  pessimistic 
views  they  had  much  in  common.  Byron  struck  the  key- 
note of  revolt  against  the  existing  order ;  Schopenhauer, 
'  the  sardonic  sage,'  though  no  less  passionate  in  his  mis- 
anthropic pessimism,  was,  or  affected  to  be,  more  philoso- 
phical ;  whilst  Leopardi,  more  gentle  in  spirit  than  either, 
resignedly  bewailed  his  own  sad  lot,  at  the  same  time 
weeping  in  sympathy  with  his  distracted  country,  the 
sacred  '  Niobe  of  nations.'  These  three  pessimists  of  the 
past  resembled  each  other,  however,  in  this  respect,  that 
their  sad  and  sombre  views  of  life  are  to  some  extent 
explained  by  inherited  eccentricities,  personal  defects, 
physical  and  moral,  as  well  as  by  untoward  circumstances 
in  their  environment.  These  produced  paroxysms  of  rage 
and  resentment  in  the  two  elder,  and  a  doleful  tone  of 
self -commiseration  in  the  younger  member  of  the  trio 
which  represents  the  pessimism  of  the  jMurt. 

Schopenhauer  died  on  the  20th  September,  1860 ;  but 
the  low  moaning  of  the  *  still  sad  music  of  humanity' 
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is  still  hdftrd,  though  in  a  somewhat  different  key,  in 
modem  dramas,  lyrics,  and  fiction,  not  to  speak  of 
metaphysical  treatises.  Its  tone,  if  possible,  is  more  sad 
and  desponding  as  it  dwells  on  the  sorrows  and  sufferings 
of  existence,  from  which,  it  teUs  us,  there  is  no  escape  but 
in  the  sleep  of  death  and  the  peace  of  the  grave,  even  as 
Byron  would  have  placed  on  his  tombstone  the  inscription, 
'  Implora  pacem.*  But  pessimism  has  entered  upon  a  new 
phase ;  it  has  become  less  revolutionary  and  more  reflec- 
tive, less  sentimental  and  more  scientific,  less  personal 
and  more  general;  it  makes  its  api>eal  to  the  universal 
heart.  It  is  also  more  readily  accepted  as  a  theory  of  life 
by  the  cultivated  class,  and  has  succeeded  in  impregnating 
modem  modes  of  thought  to  a  remarkable  extent,  folly 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  influencing  every 
dei>artment  of  literature  and  art. 

In  the  country  of  Schopenhauer  its  general  diffusion 
has  rendered  it  desirable  to  publish  an  anthology  of  pessi- 
mistic verse— 'Stimmendes  Leides* — selected  from  oriental, 
classical,  and  modem  poetry  in  most  European  languag^es ; 
and  to  this  have  been  added  a  pessimistic  breviary  and 
hymn-book  for  the  use  of  those  to  whom  pessimism  has 
become  a  religion.  The  pessimistic  dramas  of  Haupt- 
mann,  the  novels  of  Sudermann,  the  music  of  Wagner,  as 
the  interpreter  of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy,  the  poems 
of  Hamerling  and  lesser  poets,  as  well  as  the  philosophical 
writings  and  popular  essays  of  Eduard  von  Hartmann, 
the  learned  protagonist  of  the  movement,  enjoy  an  im- 
mense popularity.  So  great,  indeed,  has  tibe  danger  of  a 
further  spread  of  pessimism  become  in  Germany  that  an 
association  was  formed  a  few  years  ago  for  the  purpose 
of  stenmiing  its  further  pn^^ress. 

In  France,  Baudelaire  followed  by  Leconte  de  lisle, 
the  leader  of  the  Parnassians,  Pierre  Loti  in  the  *  exotic 
romance,'  M.  Zola  at  the  head  of  the  realists,  with  the 
impressionists  and  the  decadents,  dwell  with  melancholy 
delight  on  the  process  of  degeneration  and  decomposi- 
tion in  modem  society.  They  all  chime  in  chorus,  solemnly 
denouncing  or  piteously  bewailing  the  depravity  of  the 
age,  some  in  grating  sounds,  others  in  dulcet  measures^ 
joining  in  the  swan-song  of  what  they  hold  to  be  the  last 
phase  of  our  modem  civilisation. 

The  welcome  given  in  this  country  to  recent  trans- 
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lationa  or  popularised  renderings  of  Schopenhauer  and 
Leopardi,  among  which  we  may  note  especially  those  of 
Mr  Bailey  Saunders ;  the  well-nigh  accomplished  natural- 
isation of  Ibsen  on  the  English  stage ;  the  keen  appre- 
ciation of  such  native  productions  as  Pinero's  *Iris/  in 
spite  of  the  undefinable  feeling  of  sadness  they  leave  on 
the  minds  of  spectators ;  the  growing  popularity  of  the 
modem  novel  dealing  with  psychological  problems,  such 
as  *  The  Open  Question/  with  its  painfully  realistic  delinea- 
tions of  tragical  entanglements  and  pitiful  issues — all 
these  phenomena  indicate  a  state  of  mind  far  from  dis- 
inclined to  pessimism. 

The  Press  and  the  Pulpit  exhibit  the  same  tendency 
to  take  gloomy  views  of  contemporary  life.  Thus  we 
find  one  of  the  leading  weeklies,  in  trying  to  account  for 
the  dull  *  monotone  of  life/  declaring  outright  that  *  all 
democracies  tend  to  melancholy/  though  in  another  num- 
ber of  the  same  periodical  there  is  a  notice  of  the  '  blue- 
rose  melancholy  *  of  the  fit  and  few,  as  the  outcome  of 
over-culture  in  the  intellectual  aristocracy.  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  the  prevalence  of  a  melancholy  state 
of  mind  in  both  the  extremes  of  the  social  scale  is  ad- 
mitted as  a  fact.  Even  in  the  biography  of  the  late  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  in  general  was  inclined  to  take 
the  most  spacious,  if  not  optimistic,  views  of  life,  we  come 
across  the  following  passage : — 

*  There  is  that  awful  echo  of  the  world's  woes  and  evils 
seeming  to  ring  in  the  air,  in  the  echo  of  the  distant  trains, 
crossing  and  re-crossing  incessantly.' 

Whence  this  proclivity  of  the  time-spirit  to  take  such 
gloomy  views  of  life  in  the  foremost  countries  of  the 
civilised  world  ?  whence  this  tendency  to  sad  seriousness 
in  contemplating  the  various  aspects  of  high  and  low  life 
in  our  own  ? 

Various  causes  have  been  assigned  at  home  and  abroad 
for  the  undoubted  prevalence  of  pessimism.  Some  ascribe 
it  to  the  converging  influences  of  modem  realism  and 
romanticism,  the  former  mercilessly  laying  bare  the  baser 
facts  of  life,  the  latter  looking  back  with  yearning  regrets 
on  the  vanishing  ideals  of  the  past,  and  thus  producing 
between  them  a  gloomy  despondency  concerning  both  the 
actualities  of  the  present  and  the  possibilities  of  the 
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fatore.  Others  point  to  the  abnormal  growth  of  com* 
passionate  philantfaropj,  mingling  with  exaggerated  self- 
pity,  and  producing  a  moody  sentimentalism.  Such  a 
view  wotdd  leave  only  one  virtue  to  the  modem  world, 
namely  pity,  a  compassionate  sympathy  with  suffering 
humanity. 

'  The  only  real  virtue/  says  M.  Paul  Bourget^  at  the  dose  of 
one  of  his  novels,  'in  an  age  of  desponding  agnosticism,  is 
pity;  the  only  faith  to  support  man  in  his  agonising  life 
is  la  religion  de  la  aauffrance  humaine! 

Others,  again,  turn  to  external  causes,  notably  the 
hivasion  of  Russian  pessimism,  the  sadness  of  the  steppe, 
like  a  cold  current,  passing  across  Europe  and  producing 
a  fall  of  temperature  in  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of 
that  coiintry  in  particular  which  is  at  present  most  in 
touch  with  Russia,  namely  France.  True,  Voltaire  was  a 
pessimist  in  his  day,  but  then,  as  Joubert  tells  us,  Voltaire 
was  at  times  sad,  but  never  serious,  whereas  the  modem 
form  of  French  pessimism  is  nothing  if  not  serious.  It 
is,  perhaps,  more  correct  to  trace,  as  some  do,  the  influ- 
ence further  back  to  the  East,  and  to  see  in  the  meeting 
of  Asiatic  and  European  currents  of  thought  the  vera 
cavsa  of  the  spread  of  pessimistic  quietism,  since,  as 
E.  von  Hartmann  reminds  us,  it  is  in  Buddhism  that  the 
illusory  nature  of  human  life,  and  pity,  as  the  leading 
principle  of  human  conduct,  are  most  clearly  formulated. 
Schopenhauer  himself  was  first  introduced  into  France 
by  M.  Challemel-Lacour  as  '  un  Bouddhiste  contemporaiii 
en  Allemag^e,'  though  he,  the  'discoverer  of  Schopen- 
hauer '  in  France,  is  by  no  means  a  pronounced  pessimist. 
He  is  rather  a  symjiathetic  critic  of  the  movement ;  and 
it  was  whilst  residing  as  ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James's  that  he  passed  through  a  mental  crisis,  we 
are  told,  which  to  some  extent  was  the  occasion  of  the 
volume  which  we  have  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  By  a  curious  device,  in  professing  to  give  us  the 
studies  and  reflections  of  an  imaginary  pessimist  and  then 
putting  the  objections  to  pessimism  into  the  mouth  of 
Rabelais,  '  le  bon  mattre  de  France,*  in  order  to  display 
its  weak  i>oints,  M.  ChaUemel-Lacour  evidently  tried  to 
escape  from  the  responsibility  of  giving  us  the  result  of 
his  own  reflections  on  the  subject.    The  book  itself  was 
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pnUiahed  poBthamoudy ;  and  its  editors  predict  that  it 
will  form  one  of  the  chefa^oBfwvre  of  French  thought — 
higher  praise  than  we  should  be  inclined  to  give  it.  What 
we  have  here  is,  however,  an  eminently  sober  and  well- 
balanced  exposition  of  pessimism  in  its  different  aspects 
as  a  philosophical  system,  with  its  practical  bearings,  by 
a  man  of  the  highest  culture,  and  one,  too,  well  acquainted 
with  the  political  and  social  world  of  the  present  day. 

The  difference  between  English  and  Grerman  pessimism 
is  thus  stated  by  M.  Challemel-Lacour : — 

*Le  pessimisme  allemand,  d^riv^  de  la  contemplation  philo- 
sophique  des  choses,  oontiendra  presque  toujours  un  grand 
fonds  de  placidity;  le  pessimisme  anglais,  plus  j>o^tique  que 
sp^ulative,  est  sans  cesse  irrit^.  On  croirait  qu*il  est  une 
mutinerie  du  temx)^rament  plut6t  qu'une  conviction  de  Teeprit.' 

This  is  a  i>olite  way  of  saying  that  pessimism  in  these 
islands  arises  from  English  spleen.  But  the  causes  of 
I)es8imism  lie  deeper  in  human  nature  than  can  be  ac- 
counted for  by  individual  and  national  idiosyncracies,  by 
a  passing  feeling  of  irritability  in  one  country,  or  the 
acceptance  of  an  academic  theory  of  life  in  another,  or, 
we  might  add,  to  include  the  critic's  own  country,  the 
fashionable  pose  of  pessimistic  languor  in  a  third.  These 
are  concurrent  transitory  causes  colouring  the  stream  of 
tendency,  but  do  not  account  for  the  current  of  thought, 
the  existence  of  the  movement,  as  such,  at  given  epochs 
of  human  history  since  the  dawn  of  civilisation,  and  its 
recrudescence  at  this  time  in  all  countries  under  the 
influence  of  modem  civilisation.  We  have  to  deal  with 
it  in  a  broader  spirit  and  take  note  of  the  constant  as 
well  as  the  variable  factors  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  pessimism,  not  only  as  a  contemporary  intel- 
lectual epidemic,  arising  out  of  the  special  circumstances 
of  the  times,  but  also  as  a  recurring  malady  peculiar  to 
the  human  mind  at  given  stages  of  its  development. 

It  was  Matthew  Arnold  who  claimed  for  poetry  a  lofty 
function  as  ^a  criticism  of  life';  and  it  is  in  his  own 
elegiac  complaints  over  latter-day  loss  of  faith  that  we 
perceive  that  intellectual  ennm^  that  '  spiritual  fatigue ' 
of  the  'sad  friends  of  truth'  which  marks  a  period  of 
religious  decay,  and  is  one  of  the  sources  of  intellectual 
pessimism.    As  an  illustration  we  may  quote  the  follow- 
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ing  lines  from  the  pathetic  litany  of  hie  *  Stagiriua,*  which, 
though  in  the  form  of  prayer,  are  soaroely  in  the  nature 
of  hopeful  petition : — 

'  From  doubt  where  aU  is  double ; 
Where  wise  men  are  not  strong. 
Where  comfort  turns  to  trouble. 
Where  just  men  suffer  wrong ; 
Where  sorrow  treads  on  joy. 
Where  sweet  things  soonest  cloy. 
Where  faiths  are  built  on  dust. 
Where  love  is  half  mistrust. 
Hungry,  and  barren,  and  sharp  as  the  sea — 
Oh  I  set  us  free.' 

The  shadows  of  intellectual  sadness  deepen  with  the 
clouds  cast  on  modem  thought  by  philosophic  doubt,  under 
the  influence  of  scientific  speculation,  which  dwells  on 
the  cruelty  of  nature,  her  irrational  and  immoral  in- 
difference to  suffering,  on  the  brutality  of  unconscious 
forces,  which  render  the  reig^i  of  law  a  reig^i  of  terror. 
Philosophical  determinism  is  fast  becoming  our  modem 
creed ;  it  declares  that  man  is  the  creature  of  conditions 
and  surroundingpi,  that  his  milieu  makes  him  what  he  is, 
that  virtue  and  vice  are  the  outcome  of  heredity  and 
circumstances  over  which  he  has  no  control,  that  *  blind 
will '  and  *  necessity '  dominate  his  destiny,  that  a  soulless 
mechanism  is  the  predominating  i>ower  in  the  cosmos. 

'O  helpless  will  in  the  grasp  of  evil  I  O  miserable  hope  in 
the  reality  of  horrors !  •  •  •  Is  there  no  pity  in  the  heart  of 
nature,  no  reason  in  the  law  that  condemns  without  appeal  ? ' 

Such  is  the  outcry  of  the  accomplished  author  of  *  Psalms 
of  the  West.*  Scientific  agnosticism,  despairing  of  its 
ability  to  penetrate  '  behind  the  veil,*  and  only  able  to 
look  forward  to  '  the  shadow  of  inevitable  doom,'  adds  to 
the  prevailing  despondency — *  qui  auget  scientiam  auget 
doloremu'  To  this  must  be  added  a  prevalent  disi^ 
pointment  with  the  actual  results  of  modem  civilisation 
as  compared  with  the  expectations  raised  a  hundred 
years  ago  when  'the  age  of  progress'  started  on  its 
victorious  career — a  disappointment  which  finds  expres- 
sion in  '  Locksley  Hall,  sixty  years  after.' 
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'  Gone  the  cry  of  **  Forward,  Forward/'  lost  within  a  growing 
gloom; 
Lost,  or  only  heard  in  silence  from  the  silence  of  a  tomb.' 

The  course  of  human  affairs  in  the  political  and  social 
world  at  the  present  moment  tends  in  the  same  direction. 
As  the  political  reaction  in  Germany  and  Austria  after 
1848  contributed  not  a  little  towards  the  pessimistic 
bitterness  of  Heine  and  the  melancholy  moanings  of 
Lenau,  so  the  rise  of  social  democracy  and  the  conscious 
dissatisfaction  with  present  economic  conditions  produce 
a  feeling  of  depression  which  vents  itself  in  the  language 
of  pessimism.  '  Social  pressure '  combined  with  a  growing 
scepticism  in  the  power  of  {parliamentary  and  liberal  insti- 
tutions or  legislative  measures  to  ameliorate  the  social 
condition  of  the  people;  a  growing  fear  of  the  niialign 
power  of  money ;  the  lugubrious  forecasts  of  economic 
pessimists  predicting  a  world-wide  catastrophe  when 
semi-savage  nations  will  have  displaced  the  white  ra.ce 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  against  which  the  book  of 
M.  Novicow  is  a  sensible  protest ;  the  spectre  of  the  *  red 
terror  *  of  social  revolution  in  addition  to  the  bugbear  of 
the  '  yellow  terror ' — these  in  their  cumulative  effects  add 
to  the  gloom  of  modem  pessimism. 

In  the  world  of  literature  and  art,  among  the  finer 
spirits  of  the  cultivated,  a  morbid  feeling  of  dejection  is 
produced  by  a  variety  of  causes. 

'I  rather  think,*  says  Mr  Hamerton  in  his  'Quest  of  Happi- 
ness,' '  that  towards  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  is 
the  art  of  xminting  that  has  produced  more  unhappiness 
than  any  other  occupation,  by  the  misemployment  of  time 
and  by  the  poignant  sense  of  dissatisfaction  that  follows  after 
futile  and  unsuccessful  endeavours.' 

What  he  says  of  painters  is  probably  true  of  literary  men 
and  amateurs  in  art  generally  who  are  disappointed  in 
their  aspirations,  and  still  more  so  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  over-refined  who  are  repelled  by  the  roughness  of 
this  *  rolling,  rattling,  railway  period,'  as  Charles  Kingsley 
called  it,  and  who,  in  their  inability  to  face  the  rough 
gusts  of  the  storms  of  life,  turn  to  exquisiteness  of  form 
in  art  and  literature  as  an  anodyne  against  the  sick 
unrest  of  the  time,  or  as  the  only  safe  shelter  from  its 
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feverish  energy.    It  is  to  them  that  Pater  refers  in  his 

*  Miscellaneous  Studies '  when  he  says : 

'  The  passive  ennui  of  Obermann  became  a  satiric,  aggressive, 
almost  angry  conviction  of  the  littleness  of  the  world  around 
in  Prosper  M^rim^/ 

The  former  is  the  genius  of  ennuis  the  latter  the  type  of 
disillusion. 

Such,  then,  is  the  physiognomy  of  modem  pessimism 
in  generaL  We  may  now  take  a  step  farther  and 
compare  briefly  the  philosophy  of  Schoi)enhauer  with 
that  of  Hartmann,  the  poetry  of  Leopardi  with  that 
of  Leconte  de  Lisle,  and  the  novels  of  George  Eliot  "with 
those  of  Thomas  Hardy,  to  mark  the  progress  of  pessi- 
mism and  to  discover  the  characteristic  tendency  of  its 
later  developments.  We  may  thus  arrive  at  a  true 
estimate  of  its  real  significance  at  the  present  moment. 

According  to  Schopenhauer,  the  primal  force  in  the 
universe,  the  only  reality  behind  the  phenomenal  world, 
is  Will.  All  the  evils  of  existence  are  to  be  traced  to  this 
blind  force  striving  in  effort  and  desire  to  realise  itself, 
and,  in  so  doing,  producing  the  restless  activity  of  life, 
from  which  there  is  no  escape,  except  in  moments  of 
intellectual  or  aesthetic  contemplation  when  the  human 
mind  becomes  *the  will-less,  painless,  timeless  subject 
of  knowledge.'  Then  Hhe  wheel  of  Ixion  stands  still, 
freed  from  the  prison-house  of  blind  desire ' ;  the  miseries 
of  existence  are  forgotten  for  a  moment ;  but  final  and 
complete  emancipation  from  pain  can  only  be  attained  to 
by  the  negation  of  the  will  to  live,  in  the  return  to  non- 
existence. So  long  as  life  lasts  the  pendulum  will  swing 
backwards  and  forwards,  fronti  longing  to  languor,  from 
effort  to  ennuis  from  desire  to  satiety,  from  activity  to 
weariness.  Nothing  but '  the  ascetic  mortification  of  the 
will'  can  put  an  end  to  this  mass  of  human  suffering. 
With  what  his  countrsrmen  call '  Galgen-humor,'  Schopen- 
hauer describes  the  misery  and  monotony  of  our  short- 
Uved  existence,  Hhis  disturbing  episode  in  the  blissful 
quietude  of  nothingness.'    But,  while  it  lasts, '  Leben '  is 

*  Leiden ' ;  to  escape  from  this  we  must  make  a  heroic 
effort  toi  conquer  egotistic  volition,  killing  the  desire  for 
life,  and,  with  the  extinction  of  the  will,  to  enter  the 
eternal  peace  of  Nirvana. 
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Hartmann's  philosophy  of  the  Unconscious  restores 
reason  to  the  throne  from  which  Schopenhauer  had 
degraded  it  in  making  it  the  servant  of  all-powerful  will. 
*  The  all-wise  unconscious '  takes,  in  Hartmann's  system, 
its  place  as  the  impersonal,  immanent  force,  controlling 
the  cosmic  process  on  the  lines  of  evolution.  Schopen- 
hauer's critical  idealism,  founded  on  Kant,  is  superseded 
by  Hartmann's  Hranscendotxtal  realism,'  or  'concrete 
monism,'  which  closely  approaches  that  kind  of  realistic 
spiritualism  that  is  the  latest  outcome  of  recei;it  philo- 
sophic thought.  In  their  ethical  aspirations  Schopenhauer 
and  Hartmann  do  not  differ  materially ;  both  look  upon 
pity  and  altruistic  endeavour  to  lessen  Uf e's  misery  as  the 
whole  duty  of  man.  But  Hartmann's  pity  has  less  of 
the  admixtiure  of  contempt  than  Schopenhauer's,  and  his 
plan  of  action  in  removing  sorrow  and  suffering  is  more 
reasoned  and  methodical.  Again,  in  their  calculus  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  with  a  view  to  show  that  the  latter 
predominates  over  the  former,  and  that  all  ideas  of 
happiness  are  illusory,  they  are  mostly  agreed;  and 
Hartmann  appeals  to  modem  science  for  support,  as  in 
the  following  passage  ('  Das  sittliche  Bewusstsein,' 
p.  526)  :— 

'All  the  endless  misery  in  cottage  and  palace,  the  fighting  and 
fuming  of  nations  at  variance  with  each  other  .  .  .  subserve 
the  purposes  of  that  cruel  and  unrelenting  struggle  of  exist- 
ence in  which  the  striving  and  wrestling  of  individuals  after 
a  higher  culture  is  finally  and  permanently  summed  up.  As 
in  nature  millions  of  germs  are  only  so  much  material  used  up 
indifferently  to  serve  the  purpose  of  selection  in  the  struggle 
of  existence,  so  in  the  providence  of  history  millions  of  human 
beings  are  only  used  as  hotbeds  of  manure  to  force  culture. 
The  circumstances  which  regulate  population  exhibit  the 
utmost  cruelty:  they  are  hunger,  pest,  and  wars.  Merciless 
as  tiie  hoof  of  the  heifer  bruising  the  fiower  of  the  field,  the 
buskin  of  history  tramples  on  the  finest  blossoms  of  humanity, 
strutting  unfeelingly  across  the  severed  bonds  of  love,  the 
despair  of  crushed  hopes,  the  agonies  of  tortured  consciences, 
the  grinding  rage  of  enslaved  patriotism,  in  order  to  fit  these 
pigmies  of  human  beings  for  its  own  purpose,  tortured  and 
abused  in  a  thousand  ways,  feeding  them  with  illusions.' 

Still,  Hartmann  is  more  inclined  to  believe  in  the 
positivity  oi  pleasure,  which  Schopenhauer  entirely  denies, 
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calling  all  pleasure '  piivative  paiii/  But  Hartmann,  too» 
after  a  long  process  of  indnction,  in  which  he  displays 
remarkable  powers  of  analysis  and  indefatigable  industry 
in  the  accumulation  of  data,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
a  happy  life  of  the  individual  here  or  hereafter,  as  w^ell 
as  the  future  happiness  of  the  race,  are  pure  illusions; 
and  that  it  must  be  the  object  of  all  higher  culture  to 
bring  home  the  persuasion  that  all  is  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit ;  to  convince  the  world  of  human  beings  that  it 
had  better  put  an  end  to  its  own  miserable  existence,  in 
order  to  effect  its  own  deliverance  by  means  of  self- 
annihilation.  Schopenhauer  is  in  full  sympathy  vnth 
eastern  and  mediaaval  mystics.  Hartmann  condemns 
their  eudsBmonistic  egotism,  and  recommends  a  more 
severe  self-renunciation,  calling  upon  all  to  engage  in  a 
noble  activity  to  promote  the  further  development  of  the 
species,  not  in  a  f ooUsh  or  rather  criminal  race  after 
happiness,  but  in  furtherance  of  the  'world-process,* 
ending  in  the  final  deliverance  from  conscious  existence. 

Hartmann  is  by  disposition  more  humane,  more  gentle 
in  his  estimate  of  human  nature  than  Schopenhauer, 
more  tolerant^  more  compassionate  in  his  strictures  on 
human  frailties.  True,  he  lacks  in  this  respect  the  Attic 
wit  of  his  predecessor,  but  with  it  also  his  acrid  acerbity. 
Here,  then,  we  note  that  pessimism,  in  its  later  develop- 
ments, has  lost  much  of  its  bitterness ;  it  has  become  more 
cheerful  and  acquiescent,  less  inclined  to  rebel  against 
existing  conditions,  more  ready  to  adapt  itself  to  its 
surroundings,  so  as  cheerfully  to  accomplish  its  appointed 
task  in  the  'world's  process,'  though  that,  by  an  evolu- 
tionary fatality,  must  eventually  end  in  non-existence. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Hartmann  owes  much  of 
his  popularity  to  the  concessions  he  makes  to  positive 
science,  and  the  adaptation  of  his  system  to  the  theory  of 
evolution  and  its  implied  optimism.  It  came  into  vogue 
about  the  time  (1870)  when  Germany  had  ceased  to  be 
'  the  Hamlet  of  nations,'  and,  beginning  to  become  anxious 
about  her  mission  as  a  world-power,  was  at  the  same 
time  impressed  by  a  deep  sense  of  duty  to  work  out  her 
destiny,  socially  and  politically.  The  tragic  fate  of  her 
rival  in  the  time  of  her  own  national  triumph  produced 
a  melting  effect,  and  evolved  a  kind  of '  Luxus-pessimismus,* 
rather  in  the  nature  of  contemplative  melancholy  than 
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of  poignant  sorrow.  This  must  be  attributed  to  the 
emollient  effect  of  time  and  change.  But  the  greater 
suavity  of  recent  pessimism  is  also  to  some  extent 
explained  by  personal  difCbrences.  Schopenhauer^s  early 
life  was  poisoned  by  literary  failure;  he  never  quite 
recovered  from  the  *  blessure  d'amour  propre '  it  produced 
in  a  mind  from  the  first  predisi>oeed  to  hypochondriacal 
morosenesSy  and  to  brooding  over  imaginary  wrongs. 
Hartikiann's  literary  successes,  his  happy  home^life,  his 
sodal  disposition  and  cheerfulness  helped  him  to  bear 
with  an  even  temper  the  only  great  trial  of  his  life, 
unequal  health,  and  an  accidental  contusion  of  the  knee 
which  frequently  confined  him  to  his  bed,'  and  spoiled  a 
l»illiant  military  career.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  con- 
temporaries of  Schopenhauer,  even  his  personal  friends 
and  admirers,  have  but  qualified  praise  for  him.  Goethe 
even  speaks  of  him  as  a  youth  difficult  to  understand, 
though  worthy  to  be  cultivated.  Others  speak  of  his 
intellectual  integrity,  his  fearless  outspokenness ;  but  they 
notice,  too,  with  regret  the  unpleasant  adjuncts  of  merci- 
less severity  and  censoriousness,  apathy,  or  scorn,  adopting 
the  view  of  pessimistic  cynicism  when  it  speaks  of  man 
generally  as  '  ce  m^hant  animaL* 

Hartmann's  personality  is  attractive;  his  pessimismt 
while  no  less  sombre,  even  a  trifie  more  solemn,  than 
that  of  Schopenhauer,  has  the  redeeming  quality  of 
sympathetic  emotion,  of  genial  fellow-feeling  with  suffer- 
ing humanity.  That  of  Schopenhauer,  like  Garlyle's,  is 
JEntruatungs-jpeaairnismiia — *  cancer-pessimism '  some  call 
it — the  pessimism  of  moody  resentment.  Hartmann's  is 
more  resigned.  Schopenhauer  is  self-conscious  aoid  self- 
willed  ;  Hartmajm  self -subdued.  Schopenhauer  sends  his 
disciples,  like  naughty  children,  crying  in  the  night  of  sin 
and  sorrow,  to  bed  with  loud  scoldii^^s,  like  an  angry 
nurse.  Hartmann,  more  tender,  would  send  them  to  their 
eternal  sleep  with  gentle  lullabies,  after  having  exhorted 
them  to  vigorous  activity  so  as  to  induce  healthy  fatigue, 
before  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work.  In 
short,  he  is  on  a  level  with  the  highest  ethical  elevation 
of  his  age,  and  his  is  the  broader  and  more  humane 
I>e8simism  which  takes  its  colouring  from  the  changes 
in  the  mental  atmosphere  that  have  taken  place  since 
Schopenhauer's  demise,  now  forty  years  ago. 
Vol  196.— iVb.  392.  ?  v 
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A  similar  contrast^  arising  from  similar  eonditioxifl,  may 
be  noted  between  the  pessimism  of  Lsopardi  and  that  of 
Leeonte  de  lisle.  The  poems  of  Leopardi  were  written 
under  the  influence  of  political  and  social  events  in  Italy 
not  unlike  those  which  prevailed  in  Germany  ivfaen 
Schopenhauer's  great  work,  'Die  Welt  als  Wille  und 
Yorstellung,'  WAS  written ;  it  may  be  that- for  this  reason 
Leopardi*s  works  have  been  translated  into  German  by 
three  literary  men  of  eminence — ^Hamerling,  Paul  EGeyse, 
and  George  Brandes,  and  that  at  one  time  his  poems 
formed  the  devotional  vade  meeum  of  German  pessi- 
mists. Leopardi's  pessimism  is  of  the  *  miserabilist '  kind, 
less  irascible,  but  more  lachrymose  than  that  of  Sdiopen- 
hauer.  All  its  bitterness  and  sadness  are  compressed  in 
the  following  lines  addressed  to  his  own  hearti  which  we 
give  in  the  latest  English  version  by  Mr  J«  M.  Morrison : — 

*  Now  rest  thee  evermore. 
My  weary  heart  f    My  last  delusion's  dead. 
Which  I  eternal  deemed.    *Tis  perishM. 
My  each  fond  hugged  deceit 
Has  lost  all  diarm,  and  e'en  desire  is  dead. 
Rest  thee  for  aye  I    Thou'st  beat 

And  throbbed  enough.    There^s  not  one  thing  that's  worth 
A  thriU  from  thee,  and  not  cbae  sigh  this  earth 
Deserves.    Life's  but  ^nnoy 
And  bitterness ;  this  world's  vain  joys  soon  cloy. 
Best  thee  for  aye  1    Despair 

With  thy  last  beat !    Fate  has  bequeathed  the  tomb 
As  her  one  boon  to  man.    That  hated  force 
Occult,  which  all  doth  doom 
To  woe,  and  vanity,  that  sure-set  bourne 
Reserved  for  all,  thee,  Nature,  ever  scorn.' 

The  circumstances  of  Leopardi's  jiersonal  life  bear  a 
curious  resemblance  to  those  of  Schopenhauer.  Both 
were  out  of  sympathy  with  their  parents,  and  never 
enjoyed  the  delights  of  home  life.  If  the  one  suffered 
from  constitutional  dysefioliat  the  other  was  a  victim 
of  an  incurable  malady.  Leopardi^  moreover,  was  twice 
disappointed  in  love,  and  throughout  suffered  from  an 
'excte  maladif  de  sensibiUt^*  which  helped  to  ppoduoe 
that  gloqmy  view  of  life  which  finds  expression  in  his 
dolorous  verse.  Here  he  seeks  relief  in  making  his 
private  griefs  the  measure  of  the  world's  sorrow.    Less 
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venomous  than  Schopenhauer  in  dwelling  on  the  short- 
comings of  humanity,  he  displays  much  less  power  of 
resistance  in  the  face  of  '  the  gigantic  force  of  suffering.' 
He  gazes  on  the  terrible  visage  of  fate,  but  will  not  make 
an  effort  to  conquer  it. 

*  I  take  delight,*  he  writes  to  Oiordani,  *  in  exposing  the  misery 
of  man  and  things ;  I  love  to  touch  it  with  my  hands  so  as  to 
produce  a  cold  shudder  within  me  in  trying  to  explore  the 
mysteries  of  existence.' 

In  the  'noctuiTial  ode.'  we  have  a  poetical  version  of 
Schopenhauer's  philosophy  of  life.  In  *  Sappho's  last 
song,'  the  finest  expression  of  hope  in  death  as  a  deliver- 
ance from  the  pains  of  life,  j>erhaps  the  noblest  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  range  of  pessimistic  poetry,  he  says, 

*  The  happiest  days 

Are  those  that  trota  our  life  first  fleet  away. 
Disease,  old  age,  the  ghost  of  icy  death 
Greep  on  apace.    Lo,  now  there  waits  for  me. 
Of  all  those  sweet  delusions  and  desired 
Rewards,  but  Tartarus  I    My  valiant  soul 
Enshroud  for  evermore 
The  Stygian  flood,  Mack  night,  the  silent  shore  I ' 


Merciless,  like  Schopenhauer,  in  his  exposure  of  *the 
hypocritical  cruelty  of  destiny,'  he  refuses  to  be  cheated 
by  nature  into  believing,  or  lowing  others  to  believe,  in 
human  happiness  or  its  dependence  on  virtue. 

*  Between  happiness  and  virtue 
Yawns  awfully  a  wide  gulf  on  earth.' 

Capable  himself  of  moral  heroism,  he  yet  disbelieves  in 
the  power  of  patriotism  in  others,  and  of  a  national  re- 
generation. A  profound  idealist,  he  despairs  of  human 
nature,  and  speaks  of  the  futility  of  attempting  social  or 
political  reforms.  He  complains  of  the  void  of  existence 
as  if  it  were  positive  'buffering,  aoid  yet  finds  his  only 
solace  in  the  eternal  void  of  non-existence.  A  victim, 
as  he  says  himself,  of  *  black,  obdurate,  and  devouring 
melancholy,'  he  finds  rest  'in  a  lofty  and  profound 
pessimism  leading  up  to  stoical  renunciation.'  Such  is 
the  phrase  of  Brandos,  who  speaks  of  him  as  Italy's' 
greatest  poet,  by  which  he  undoubtedly  means  the 
greatest  of  modem  Italians. 

2  u  2 
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With  him  we  may  fitly  compare  Leoonte  de  Lule,  '  le 
mattre  du  Pamafise/  the  most  diBtinguiBhed  of  the  modem 
poets  of  France,  who,  as  such,  followed  Victor  Hugo  in 
his  chair  at  the  Academy.  Of  Norman  stock,  but  bom  in 
the  Isle  de  Bourbon,  he  received  his  early  impreasions 
amid  the  scenery  of  the  tropics,  which  disposes  the  mind 
to  dreaminess  and  brooding  over  the  mysteries  of  nataxe. 
At  the  same  time,  well  acquainted  with  the  results  of 
modem  science,  he  not  only  loves  to  dwell  on  the  illusory 
character  of  the  phenomenal  world — *  Toute  chose  est  le 
rSve  d*un  rdve* — ^but  blends  with  his  musings  on  the 
nothingness  of  things  reflections  on  the  pitiless  laws  of 
nature. 

*  La  nature  se  rit  des  souffrances  hmnaines ; 
Ne  contemplant  jamais  que  sa  propre  grandeur, 
BUe  dispense  k  tous  ses  forces  souveraines, 
Et  garde  pour  sa  part  le  cahne  et  la  splendeor/ 

His  is  not  the  poetry  of  passion,  as  may  be  seen  from 
a  comparison  of  his  *  Kain '  with  Uie  poem  on  the  same 
subject,  and  in  the  same  spirit,  by  Lord  Byron.  Though 
at  times  writing  in  a  tone  of  embittered  idealism,  he  does 
not  share  Alfred  de  Musset's  *  amour  du  mal,'  nor  does  he 
follow  the  author  of  '  Les  fleurs  du  mal '  in  delighting  to 
dwell  on  evil  as  an  absorbing  theme.  He  is  also  free 
from  that  'volupt^  du  douleur'  which  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries indulge  in  to  excess.  His  pessimism  is 
impersonal,  and  his  love  for  nature  and  humanity  are 
untainted  by  any  sense  of  private  wrcmgs;  he  finds  in 
following  high  art  that  which  raises  him  above  individual 
sorrows  or  joys.  His  sadness,  indeed,  is  profound,  but 
he  bows,  if  not  cheerfully,  at  least  with  dignity  to  the 
authority  of  inexorable  law.  His  art  is  not  unlike  that 
of  the  Preraphaelites,  which  has  been  aptly  described  as 
'quiescent,  sympathetic  resignation.'  True,  there  is  an 
undertone  of  repressed  revolt,  but  there  are  no  strident 
sounds  of  distress  to  disturb  the  exquisite  harmony  of  his 
polished  lines.  Li  short,  Leconte  de  Lisle  belongs  to  '  la 
haute  aristocratic '  of  artists  who  move  in  a  rarefied  atmo- 
sphere of  intellect.    He  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 

*cette  multitude  d'esprits  avort^  loquaces  et  st^riles  .  .  • 
pleureurs  selon  la  formule,  cervelles  liqu^fl^es  et  coeurs  de 
pierre,  miserable  f amiUe  d'un  p^re  illustrQ  '-^ 
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the  illustrious  progenitor  here  referred  to  being  Lamar- 
tine.  Leconte  de  lisle  is  the  poet  of  the  few,  and  his 
pessimism  is  of  the  nobler  masculine  sort.  Yet  his  is  not 
a  cold,  artistic,  creative  genius ;  the  fire  is  kindled  within 
him,  though  he  never  permits  it  to  break  out.  When  he 
speaks  with  his  tongue  it  is  with  the  calm  composure  of 
finished  art,  the  repose  of  artistic  perfection.  His  pessi- 
mism is  academic  and  esthetic  Thus  in  '  L'aigu  bruisse- 
ment,*  where  be  describes  in  felicitous  language  the 
vibrating  sounds  in  tropical  regions  as  scarcely  inter- 
rupting the  soft  stillness,  he  goes  on  to  say, 

'  Tout  n'^tait  que  lumi^re,  amour,  joie,  harmonie : 
Et  moi,  bien  qu'^bloui  de  ce  monde  channant, 
cTavais  au  fond  du  coeur,  comme  un  g^missement, 
Un  douloureux  soupir,  une  plainte  infinie, 
Tr68  lointaine  et  tr^  vague  et  triste  am6rement. 
C'est  que  devant  ta  gr§ice  et  ta  beauts.  Nature  I 
Enfant  qui  n'avais  rien  souffert  ni  devin^, 
Je  sentais  crottre  en  moi  I'homme  prMestin^, 
Et  je  pleurals,  saisi  de  I'angoisse  future, 
£!pouvant^  de  vivre,  h^las,  et  d'dtre  n^.' 

At  the  same  time,  as  we  have  said  before,  his  is  not  the 
elegance  which  enervates,  though  he  takes  for  his  motto, 
'  Hors  la  cr^tion  du  beau,  point  de  salut.* 

In  all  this  he  comes  nearer  to  Hartmann  than 
Schopenhauer ;  like  Hartmann  he  is  powerfully  attracted 
by  the  spirit  of  self-obliteration,  the  tragedy  of  suffering, 
as  the  great  ennobling  force  in  the  ecoiiomy  of  the 
world^s  redemption.  As  to  a  future  life  and  the  *4pre 
d^ir  des  choses  ^temelles,'  amid  the  dreams,  regrets, 
terrors,  remorse  which  fill  up  existence,  Leconte  gives 
a  glimpse  of  the  city  of  silence  and  shadow,  the  mute 
sepulchre  of  vanished  gods,  and  finds  consolation  *dans 
rimmuable  paix  oil  sont  rentr^  les  Dieux.'  One  might 
think  that  here  the  matter  rests.  By  no  means.  Death 
itself  cheats  man  of  this  last  hope  of  eternal  peace ;  there 
is  the  horror  of  immortality,  a  residuum  of  early  associa- 
tions, of  which  he  cannot  divest  himself. 

*  L'irr^vocable  mort  est  un  mensonge  aussL 
Heureux  qui  d'un  seul  bond  s'engloutirait  en  elle  I 
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Moi,  toujouBy  k  jamoifi,  j'teoute,  ^pouTanti^ 
Dans  riyresBe  et  rhorrenr  de  rimmortaliWt 
Le  long  rugissement  de  la  vie  6temelle.' 

In  this  he  differs  from  HAitmann,  for  whom  immortality 
has  neither  hopes  nor  fears,  as  he  simply  regards  it  in  the 
light  of  an  illusion.  But,  with  Hartmann,  Leeonte  regards 
the  prospect  of  a  perfect  society  of  the  future,  the  progress 
of  the  race — the  last  straw  to  which  foundering  humanity 
clings — as  an  illusion.  In  some  of  his  earliest  poems, 
now  being  republished  in  the  *  Revue  socialiste/  he  had 
given  vent  to  some  of  the  aspirations  of  social  democracy 
from  1845-4;  but^  disappointed  and  disillusionised,  he 
turned  away  from  the  movement,  and  all  that  remaiiis 
of  the  revolutionary  fervour  in  his  subsequent  work  is  a 
supreme  contempt  for  '  le  pandemonium  industrieL'  He 
now  speaks  with  abhorrence  of  the  'monstrous  alliance' 
between  poetry  and  industry.  He  turns  away  from  the 
cUelier  to  devote  himself  to  art  for  art's  sake.  Since  poetiy, 
'  la  tdte  courb^  sous  le  niveau  pesant  des  civilisations/ 
becomes  disassociated  from  life,  he  finds  in  the  perfection 
of  art  his  only  consolation. 

Leeonte  de  Lisle  has  been  compared  with  Thomas 
Hardy,  like  himself '  a  poet  of  vast^  austere,  and  melancholy 
genius.'  As  a  novelist  Mr  Hardy  may  be  taken  as  a 
typical  representative  of  pessimistic  fiction,  and  as  such 
may  not  unfitly  be  compared  with  Gteorge  Eliot,  who, 
though  not  a  professed  pessimist — she  called  herself  a 
meliorist — stakes,  like  him,  a  serious  view  of  the  novelist's 
art,  and  in  her  works  insists  throughout  on  the  supreme 
duty,  pithily  expressed  in  the  words  of  one  of  Mr  Hardy's 
chajacters,  'Cultivate  the  art  of  renunciation.'  These 
two  writers  head  a  long  list  of  British  novelists,  distin« 
guished  by  the  grave  sincerity  and  severity  with  which 
they  depict  the  darker  aspects  of  modem  life,  the  most 
recent  of  whom  is  the  author  of  that  grim  and  powerful 
tale, '  The  House  with  the  Green  Shutters.'  In  the  case 
of  Mr  Hardy  there  is  a  special  bent  to  paint  in  dark 
colours ;  and  he  loves  to  describe  the '  silent  and  austere 
suffering*  of  his  principal  characters  as  the  effect  of 
heredity  and  environment,  so  that  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility is  weakened  in  the  face  of  overpowering  influences 
and  external  agencies  which  render  it  nert  to  impossible 
for  his  men  i  and  wopien  to  control  their  destiny.    They 
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simply  ]rield  to  forces  too  strong  for  them.  *  The  island 
ruled  ovx  destinies/  says  one  of  his  characters,  'though 
we  were  not  of  it.  Yes,  we  are  in  hands  not  our  own.* 
As,  in  Paul  Heyse^s  *  Kinder  der  Welt,'  Toinette,  the  child 
of  misfortune '  suffering  for  her  i)arent8*  sin,  is  doomed  to 
carry  through  life  an  unhappy  heart  incapable  of  love,  so 
in  Thomas  Hardy's  stories  the  irony  of  nature,  traversing 
human  effort  at  every  turn,  leads  up  ahnost  invariably 
to  a  catafsitrophe.  Froedom  of  action  is  ^  reduced  to  a 
nullity;  'there  is  no  altering  it^  so  it  must  be,*  is  the 
constant  refrain  of  his  agents.  .  All  they  can  attain  to  is 
'  a  passionless  calm,  a  stolid  submission  to  the  imavoid-* 
abla^  an  aehing  stoicism.'  His  heroes  and  heroines  are 
mostly  represented  as  engaged  in  a  desperate  game ;  they 
are  hampered  by  adverse  events,  confused  by  strange 
entanglements,  moved  against  their  will  by  ingrained 
propensities,  and  finally  made  to  succumb  in  to^itum 
despair  to  the  impending  fate. 

In  this  respect  Thomas  Hardy  differs  entirely  from 
George  Eliot,  who  is  a  firm  believer  in  an  exact  and  even 
relentless  retribution  in  human  affairs,  and  who,  with 
the  assurance  of  scientific  accuracy,  traces  antecedents 
to  their  consequences  in  the  moral  order  of  the  universe. 
Her  meti  and  w<Mnen  always  reap  as  they  have  sown; 
an  inexorable  law  links  cause  to  effect  in  human  conduct. 
For  this  very  I'eason  her  heroes  never  find  themselves 
in  impossible  situations,  *  between  the  instincts  of  blood 
and  the  capacities  of  brain.*  They  are  not,  like  those 
of  Mr  <Hardy,  overpowered  by  uncontrollable  forces;  if 
placed  in  trying  situations  there  are  no  natural  disabili- 
ties or  insurmountable  obstacles  to  prevent  them  from 
achieving  a  mcnal  victory.  George  Eliot  is  sad  and  serious 
but  never  mo]:1>id  in  snrvejring  the  theatre  of  human  life. 

'You  are  discontented  with  the  world,'  says  Felix  Holt  to 
Miss  Lyon,  *  because  you  can't  got  just  the  small  things  that 
suit  your  pleasure,  not  because  it's  a  world  where  myriads  of 
men  and  women  are  g^und  by  Wrong  and  misery,  and  tainted 
with  pblhition.'  ' 


Here  is  an  importan(t  distinction  between  laments  over 
private  griefiB  and  a  grievance  stated  in  universal  terms. 
like  Thomas  Hardy,  George  Eliot  dwells  with  tender 
solicitude  on  some  of  the  abject  aspects  of  village  life  and 
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the  sad  posBibilities  of  village  tragedies^  bat  she  is  far 
from  satisfied  with  deecriptions  of  the  *  impassive  patience 
of  men  filled  with  strong  passions,*  led  to  their  doom  by- 
some  relentless  fatality.  On  the  oontraiyt  her  suffering 
heroes  and  heroines  make  resolnte  efforts,  and,  whilst 
patiently  bearing  their  own  burden,  endeavour  at  the 
same  time  to  combat  the  surrounding  miseiy. 

*  As  Bomola  walked,  often  in  weariness,  among  the  sick,  the 
hungry,  and  the  murmuring,  she  felt  it  good  to  be  inspired  by 
something  more  than  her  pity — by  the  belief  in  a  heroism 
struggling  for  sublime  ends,  towards  which  the  daily  action 
of  her  pity  could  only  tend  feebly,  as  the  dews  that  feeahen 
the  weedy  gromid  to-day  tend  to  prepare  an  unseen  harvest 
in  the  years  to  come/ 

On  one  occasion,  we  are  told, 

'  she  rose  from  her  knees  that  she  might  hasten  to  her  sick 
people  in  the  courtyard,  and  by  some  immediate  beneficent 
action  revive  that  sense  of  worth  in  life  which  at  this  moment 
was  unfed  by  any  wider  faith.' 

If  we  cannot  find  happiness  for  ourselves,  she  seems  to 
say,  both  in  her  novels  and  in  her  poems,  we  may  find  at 
least  some  consolation  in  administering,  as  far  as  in  us  lies, 
some  relief  to  others,  in  the  attempt  to  ameliorate  their 
sad  condition. 

In  Thomas  Hardy  we  have  'the  volcanic  spirit  of 
protest  and  pity  * ;  in  G^rge  Eliot  there  is  a  calm  tone 
of  compassionate  solicitude.  One  of  her  desperate  reme* 
dies  is  wholesome  work,  to  forget  our  individual  sorrows 
and  sufferings.  Her  characters  are  made  of  stem  stuff, 
like  Mr  Hardy*s,  but  the  best  of  them  are  remarkable  for 
resolute  endeavour  to  conquer  circiunstttnees.  The  hero 
in  'The  Well-Beloved'  is  'powerless  in  the  grasp  of  the 
idealising  passion.'  There  is  in  George  Eliot's  heroes  a 
'  sense  of  pity  against  the  sense  of  fate,'  but  there  is  also 
a  massive  strength,  as,  for  instance,  in  '  Adam  Bede.' 

'There's  nothing  but  what's  bearable  as  long  as  a  man  can 
work,'  he  said  to  himself;  'the  natnr  o'  things  doesn't  change, 
though  it  seems  as  if  one's  own  life  was  nothing  but  change. 
The  square  o'  four  is  sixteen,  and  you  must  lengthen  your 
lever  in  proportion  to  your  weight,  is  as  true  when  a  man's 
miserable  as  when  he's  hai^y ;  and  the  best  o'  workiiig  is,  it 
gives  you  a  grip  hold  o'  things  outside  your  own  lot.' 
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With  many  modem  novelists  of  less  power,  Thomas 
Hardy  enters  into  the  '  complexity  of  things,  the  clash  of 
principles.'  George  Eliot»  too,  takes  a  comprehensive 
view  of  *  the  vast  sum  of  conditions  * ;  but  the  sum  total, 
in  her  opinion,  makes  in  the  end  for  good ;  she  is  willing 
to  conclude,  upon  the  whole, '  that  somehow  good  will  be 
the  final  goal  of  ill.' 

The  comparison  might  be  extended  further  did  space 
permiti  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  in  outline,  at 
leasts  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  earlier  and  later 
pessimism  in  the  novel,  as  a  transcript  of  modem  life  and 
thought.  In  the  later  pessimism  we  note  a  deeper  tone 
of  sadnesst  a  sense  of  almost  utter  helplessness,  in  grap- 
pling with  the  comi^ex  intricacies  of  modem  life  and  the 
subtleties  of  emotion  that  they  are  apt  to  produce.  We 
meet  with  grave  pronouncements  on  the  irrevocable 
power  of  circumstances  which  narrow  the  area  of  moral 
volition  and  thus  seriously  weaken  the  force  of  moral 
principle  and  the  springs  of  moral  resolve. 

Yet  there  is  a  redeeming  quality  even  in  this  dangerous 
form  of  moral  pessimism.  It  never  wearies  in  its  en* 
deavours  to  bring  home  to  the  modem  mind  the  leading 
doctrines  of '  the  s^d  science  of  renunciation,'  the  practical 
duty  of  resigned  fortitude  amid  the  *  perpetual  dilemmas,' 
the  '  defects  of  natural  law,'  *  the  grimness  of  the  general 
human  situation.'  (German  pessimism,  mainly  influenced, 
as  we  saw,  by  contemporaneous  events  and  the  revived 
energies  of  the  people  regaining  national  consciousness, 
has  evolved  a  kind  of  communal  or  cosmical  idealism. 
French  pessimism  finds  refuge,  as  we  should  expect  in 
an  essentially  artistic  race,  in  sestheefcic  idealism.  In  this 
country,  where  pessimism  ia  still  in  its  initial  stage,  so  far 
as  the  great  body  of  the  p^i^le  are  concerned,  it  may 
serve  to  intensify  the  moody  reflectiveness  of  the  thinking 
portion  of  the  community,  but  is  saved  from  extreme 
vagaries  by  seeking  refuge  in  a  dogged  force  of  endur- 
ance and  insisting  on  at  least  one  of  the  lessons  of  life, 
ie.  'to  suffer  and  be  strong.'  This  general  outcome  of 
Mr  Hardy's  philosophy  of  life  is  adumbrated  already  in 
his  flrst  great  novel,  whwe  he  strikes  the  keynote,  so  to 
speak,  in  that  deep-toned  voice  of  sombre  strength  which 
characterises  his  subsequent  .work.  Let  human  life  be  as 
sad  hi  some  of  its  aspects  and  w  sordid  as  the  gloomiest 
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pessimism  can  depict  it,  still  the  darkness  may  be  irradi- 
ated by  a  solemn  sense  of  duty — ^the  duly  of  making  the 
best  of  it  in  action  and  suffering. 

The  same  line  of  thought  may  be  seen  pervading  the 
{pessimistic  dramas  of  Hmou.  ^life,  existence,  destiny, 
cannot  be  so  utterly  meaningless,'  says  AUmers,  in  *  little 
Eyolf ,'  when  his  child,  in  whom  all  his  life's  energies  are 
centred,  is  taken  from  him*  The  anguish  which  ox>- 
presses  him  and  his  wife  has  a  deeper  meaning,  says 
Rita;  it  is  intended  to  produce  a  change,  *a  sort  of  birth; 
or  a  resurrection,  a  transition  to  a  higher  life.'  '  The  loss 
is  just  the  gain,'  repKes  Alhners,  ahnost  in  the  words  of 
JBschylus.  Such  is  the  *  tremendous  tragic  sense '  in  real- 
istic •x>^Bimism;  with  its  underlying  moral  optimism. 
By  virtue  of  this  '  inner  core  of  asceticism  and  idealism,' 
by  virtue  of  the  doctrine,  laid  down  here  with  dramatic- 
ally exaggerated  intensity,  that  a  redeeming  power  is 
found  in  suffering  and  self-effacement,  pessimism  itself 
becomes  a  wholesome  reaction  against  the  growing 
egoism  of  the  time.  Ibsen  points  out  a  better  way, 
and  is  not  unwilling  to  walk  by  it  himself.  *  Bvery  field 
of  victory,'  he  sidd  in  a  speech  at  a  dinner  celebrating  his 
return  to  his  own  country,  'is  strewn ' vri th  corpses.  On 
the  field  of  my  triumph  lies  the  corpse  of  my  happiness ! ' 

This  doctrine  of  self-immolation  and  joyous  self-ob- 
literation for  the  g^ieral  good  finds  also  its  interpretation 
in  Wagner's  music ;  it  is  the  theme  of  the  '  Nibelungen- 
Bing,'  'Tristan  und  Isolde,'  and  'Parsifial,'  namely,  the 
atoning  virtue  of  self-annihihition,  which,  as  Hartmann 
points  out,  also  forms  the  tragic  element  of  German 
mythology.  Others  have  already  remarked  that  the  love 
and  death  yearning  in  *  Tristan  und  Isolde  ^  is  an  attempt 
to  break  through  the  Hmitartions  of  individualism  accord- 
ing to  Schopenhauer.  We  may  add'  that  it  also  suggests 
the  enthusiasm  of  self-surrend^  as  taught  by  Hartmann. 

Such,  then,  is  the  attitude  of  modem  pessimism,  its 
meiital  drift  and  moral  tendency,'  to  we  see  it  rofiected  in 
various  forms  of  literature  and  art.  Compared  with  the 
tone  of  pessimism  in  the  last  generatk>n,  the  '  maladie  da 
si^le,'  as  it  used  to  be  caHed,  it  has  in  more  rebent  years 
become  less  acute,  but  appears  to  haVe  degenerated  into 
a  chronic  Tnalaiae.  Not  a  feW,'  indeed,  there  are  who  may 
be  regarded  rather  as  maiades  imaginaireBi  persons  whose 
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'  blue^vaponr  melancholy  *  vents  itself  in  ansBmie 
plaintSy  and  who  might  be  dismissed  with  little  ceremony 
were  it  not  for  the  danger  to  others  who,  attracted  by 
tiiis  fashionable  distemi>er,  come  mider  the  influence  of 
unhealthy  pessimistic  literature  with  disastrous  conse- 
quences. Such  reading  produces,  in  what  Hartmann  calls 
'  mollusc  souls/  a  feebleness  of  moral  fibre  and  intellectual 
lassitude  which  takes  away  the  power  of  engaging  ener- 
getically in  the  battle  of  life. 

But  the  case  is  different  with  those  who  are  sincerely 
and  profoundly  impressed  by  the  weight  of  *  the  world's 
sorrow/  and  try  to  do  their  best  themselves,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  stimulating  the  sympathetic  concern  of  others 
to  alleviate  the  burden  and  diminish  the  suffering  of 
their  fellows.  Among  these  self-renunciation  becomes 
the  final  and  efficient  cause  of  'cultured  piety/  where 
positive  religion  has  ceased  to  act  as  a  spur  to  effort  in 
the  same  direction.  Among  other  things  one  of  its 
immediate  effects  is  to  give  force  and  momentum  to 
the  modem  movement  of  social  philanthropy.  As  an 
illustration  of  this  we  may  notice  a  curious  fact.  When 
some  time  ago  the  French  Academy  selected  for  the 
subject  of  its  prize-poem, '  Labour,'  there  were  some  two 
hundred  competitors,  and  one  and  all  treated  the  subject 
from  a  pessimistic  point  of  view.  In  the  same  way  our 
leading  social  reformers,  in  literature  at  least,  adopt  a 
pessimistic  tone.  Tolstoi,  we  are  told  by  one  of  his 
intimates,  is  of  opinion  *that  life  is  an  evil,  a  thing 
we  must  wish  to  be  rid  of;  but  he  spends  his  own 
life  in  efforts  for  ameliorating  that  of  his  peasants.  He 
vigorously  labours  with  and  among  them  to  carry  out 
his  social  programme  in  pursuit  of  a  very  noble  ideal. 
In  contradiction  to  all  the  prejudices  of  his  class,  but 
by  no  means  satisfied,  as  some  appear  to  be,  in  expos- 
ing its  shortcomings,  he  himself  enters  the  arena  to 
combat  existing  social  evils*  But  he,  too,  agrees  with 
the  pessimists  in  regarding  renunciation  as  the  sovereign 
remedy.    Thus,  in  his  book  on  Life,  he  says, 

'The  renunciation  of  personal  happiness  and  life  is,  for  a 
rational  being,  as  natural  a  property  of  his  life  as  flying  on 
its  wings,  instead  of  running  on  its  feet,  is  for  a  bird.' 

This  suggests,  in  the  last;  place,  the  question  whether 
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peflsimiBm  should  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  disease 
or  as  a  sign  of  returning  health  in  the  religious  and 
\  intellectual  life  of  our  day;  whether  the  consciousness 
of  existing  evil,  producing  muremitting  effort  towards 
its  mitigation  or  removal,  does  not  rather  hold  out  the 
promise  of  ultimate  recovery  and  convalescence  in  the 
patient,  i.e.  in  civilised  society;  whether,  indeed,  as 
Maeterlinck  suggests  somewhere,  we  are  or  are  not 
*  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  pessimism,  mysterious,  and, 
perhaps,  very  pure  ? ' 

Those  who  hold  that,  as  an  intellectual  force,  pessi- 
\  mism    is   a  symptom  of   brain-disease  in   the  modem 

mind,  point  to  the  poetry  of  decadence  as  a  proof  of 
their  assertion.  But  in  answer  to  this  it  may  be  said 
that  the  admirers  of  this  kind  of  poetry  form  but  a  very 
small  section  of  society,  and  that  the  morbid  state  of 
mind  here  exhibited  may  be,  as  some  have  suggested, 
simply  the  state  of  mind  of  self -engrossed  i>oets  unable 
to  discover  the  healthier  instincts  of  the  vast  majority 
for  whom  their  melancholy  reflections  have  no  attraction. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  willingness  of  society  to  tolerate, 
and  even  accept,  the  severe  censures  of  pessimistic 
criticism  without  serious  protest  may  be  a  healthy  sign 
of  self-depreciation,  containing  in  itself  some  promise 
of  amendment  and  readjustment. 

Again,  as  to  the  prevailing  mood  of  pessimistic  fatalism 
which,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  looms  in  the  background 
of  the  modem  novel  and  drama — *  I  had  to  do  it,  because 
it  was  I  * — ^this  seems  to  arise,  not  so  much  from  a  desire 
or  intention  to  get  rid  of  personal  responsibility,  as  fronoi 
an  exaggerated  conception  of  a  scientific  truth  pressed 
too  far,  and  its  imiversal  application  to  the  exclusion 
of  another  factor,  the  existence  of  some  will-force  counter- 
acting the  force  of  circumstances  in  the  established  order 
of  tUngs.  It  would  appear  that  this  is  a  temporaiy 
aberration  of  mind  resulting  from  the  spread  of  materi- 
aUstic  modes  of  thought,  from  which  the  thinking  world 
is  gradually  recovering.  Pessimists  themselves,  like 
Hartmann,  are  turning  their  back  on  it  as  a  *  vulgarising 
naturalism,'  and  show  their  unmistakable  preference 
for  a  kind  of  spiritual  idealism  not  unlike  that  of  the 
French  pessimistic  mystics,  one  of  whom,  in  his  7U>st€ilg^ 
du  diviUf  exclaims, '  En  moi  pleure  le  deuil  des  mystires 
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l^acr^*  But  even  in  this  quarter  we  find  an  improved 
tone  at  the  present  moment,  at  once  more  vigorous  and 
more  hopeful.  Maeterlinck,  for  example,  in  an  article 
recently  contributed  to  the  *  Fortnightly  Review,'  speaks 
thus: — 

'Yes,  human  life,  viewed  as  a  whole,  is  perhaps  rather  a 
sorrowful  thing ;  and  it  is  easier,  in  a  manner  pleasanter  even, 
to  speak  of  its  sorrows  and  let  the  mind  dwell  on  them,  than 
to  go  in  search  of,  and  bring  into  prominence,  the  consolations 
life  has  to  offer.  •  •  •  But  for  all  that,  and  whatever  their 
ephemeral  likeness  may  be,  we  have  only  to  draw  closer  to 
them  to  find  that  they,  too,  have  their  mystery ;  and  if  this 
seem  less  visible  and  less  comprehensible,  it  is  only  because  it 
lies  deeiier,  and  is  far  more  mysterious.  The  desire  to  live, 
iHie  aoceiytance  of  life  as  it  is,  may  perhaps  be  mere  vulgar 
eocpressions ;  but»  for  all  that,  they  are  probably  in  uncon- 
scious accord  with  laws  that  are  vaster,  more  conformable 
with  the  spirit  of  the  universe,  and  therefore  more  sacred, 
than  the  desire  to  escape  the  sorrows  of  life,  and  the  lofty 
but  disenchanted  wisdom  that  for  ever  dwells  on  sorrows.' 

What  we  have  said  shows  that  there  is  a  manifest 
turn  in  the  tide  of  pessimism,  a  revulsion  from  the  flabby 
and  flaccid  larmoyant  pessindsm  of  the  immediate  past  to 
one  more  vigorous,  manly,  and  sane,  and  yet  free  from 
the  misanthropic  cynicism  of  Swift,  Voltaire,  Heine,  and 
Schopenhauer,  one  more  willing  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
humane  trend  of  recent  thought,  and  more  in  conformity 
with  common-sense.  Hartmann  himself  distinctly  tells 
us,  in  the  history  of  his  own  mental  development,  that  it 
has  been  his  aim  throughout  to  free  himself  from  the 
quietistic  negation  of  the  will  recommended  by  Schopen- 
hauer, and  to  bring  his  own  pessimism  into  line  with  the 
optimistic  theory  of  evolution;  and  in  this  attempt  he 
and  others  have  so  far  succeeded  as  to  justify  one  of  his 
philosophical  friends  in  saying  that, '  if  you  want  to  see 
for  once  contented  and  cheerful  faces,  you  must  go  among 
the  pessimists.' 

Thus,  whatever  may  be  said  of  pessimism  as  an  in- 
tellectual system,  and  of  the  insecurity  of  its  metaphysical 
basis  in  measuring  happiness  by  a  purely  hedonistic  stan- 
dard, inconsistent  with  its  underlying  principles,  or  as  a 
theory  of  life,  faulty  in  its  reasoning  from  insufBcient 
data,  and  therefore  arriving  at  a  false  conclusion,  it  can- 
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not  be  denied  that  it  contains  a  certain  sabstratnm  of 
truth  which  must  not  be  overlooked  in  contesting  its 
extravagant  claims  as  a  philosophical  isystem  or  as  a  new 
religion.  Its  condemnation  of  egoism  and  the  selfish  pur- 
suit of  personal  happiness ;  its  insistence  on  the  duty  of 
subordinating  the  individual  will  to  the  higher  demands 
of  the  law  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  conunon  good ;  its  ex- 
^8iu:e  of  the  danger  of  *  self-conscious  finitude '  warring 
against  the  constitution  of  things,  instead  of  putting  itself 
in  right  relation  with  the  process  of  infinite  progression — 
these  denote  a  considerable  advance  in  the  ethical  growth 
of  pessimism,  concurrently  with  the  progress  of  modem 
thought.  Regarded  in  this  light,  pessimism  may  be  said 
to  supply  a  moral  tonic  much  needed  in  the  present  day. 
It  may  be  put  down  to  the  credit  of  pessimism  that  it  has 
brought  into  prominence  the  tragic  side  of  life,  and  thns 
combines  with  other  salutary  agencies  at  work  to  poidify, 
elevate,  and  strengthen  those  emotions  of  sjonpathy  and 
compassion  which  animate  the  sense  of  cdtruistic  duty. 

'  It  is  only  the  spirit  of  rebellion  that  craves  for  happiness  in 
this  life,'  says  Manders  in  *  Ghosts.*  'What  right  have  we 
human  beings  to  happinessP    No,  we  have  to  do  our  duty  I  * 


This  sentiment  is  characteristic  of  pessimistic  fiction  and 
drama  alike,  and  it  is  calculated  to  help  in  redressing  the 
moral  balance  of  the  age,  too  much  inclined  to  self-pity 
and  self-indulgence,  to  self-exculpation  in  the  neglect  of 
social  duties  or  the  violation  of  social  laws. 

As  a  reaction  against  the  excesses  of  egoism,  false 
eudffimonistic  conceptions,  and  self-satisfied  optimism,  as 
well  as  a  spur  to  altruistic  endeavour ;  as  a  solemn  warn- 
ing against  overestimating  the  value  of  external  goods 
and  the  over-acquisitiveness  peculiar  to  an  age  too  prone 
to  idolise  worldly  success,  pessimism  may  prove  a  salu- 
tary corrective.  If  it  goes  too  far  in  an  opposite  direction, 
holding  up  an  impossible,  if  not  irrational  ideal  of  self- 
immolation  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  helping  forward 
the  *  world-process,'  culminating  in  self-destruction,  this 
will  bring  its  own  cure.  For  the  inadequacy  of  such  a 
view  of  li£e  and  the  '  cosmos,'  such  a  conception  of  moral 
evolution  as  merely  a  prelude  to  a  final  catastrophe,  wUl 
repel  contemporary  thought  and  bring  it  back  to  a  «aner 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  life.     Accepting  the  re-. 
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dduam  of  truth  contamed  in  pesaimistio  criticisin,  it  will 
be  brought  to  reoognise  more  fully  what  pessimistic 
speculation  is  apt  to  overlook,  the  medicinal  virtue  of 
pain  and  the  disoiplio^iy  value  of  evil  in  the  appointed 
order  of  things. 

On  the  other  hand|  pessimism,  as  a  survival  of  Eastern 
philosophy,  maintaiiwig  that  life  is  nothing  but  a  tissue 
of  illusions,  comes  into  direct  conflict  with  Western  ideas ; 
fori  in  this  aspect,  its  tendency  is  to  kill  the  motor  nerves 
of  thought  and  action,  and  to  introduce  ar  weak  and  vacil- 
iQiting  form  of  'laissez  faire, laisser  passer*  in  all  concerns 
jot  human,  interest.  The  cantemptus  mundi  at  times 
affected  by  pessimism  in  dwelling  on  the  vanity  of  life, 
and  its  derisive  vieew  of  human  nature,  reminding  us  of 
Hamlet's  self-complacent  and  self -tormenting  pessimism, 
are  utterly  at  variance  with  the  high  ethical  ideals  it 
holds  up,  aind  irreconcilable  with  the  great  demands  it 
makes  on  hipnan  nature.  In  its  constant  appeal  to  pity 
as  the  ruling  principle  of  ethics,  it  is  apt  to  mingle  comr  \ 
passion  with  contempt.  Ibsen,  indeed,  following  Schopenr 
hauer  in  his  intense  grimness,  speaks  of  the  majority  as 

*  pitiably  bad**  Xn  weaker  natures,  where  the  profession 
of  pessipiism  amounts  to  little  more  than  maudlin  senti- 
ipent,  its  enervating  effects  may  produce  serious  evils. 

*  There  is  nothing  like  the  bitterness  of  life  fpr  taking 
away  the  bitterness  of  death,'  is  an  expression  not  un- 
frequently  found  in  modem  pessimistic  novels.  It  indi- 
cates an  attitude  of  mental  drifting  among  the  shoals  of 
life's  ocean,  with  the  predominating  thought  that  at  best 
we  only  live  to  die,  and  that  what  supports  us  in  the 
bitter  struggle  of  life  is  the  happy  anticipation  of  eternal 
unconsciousness.  Such  a  mental,  attitude  can  only  culmi- 
nate in  what  has  been  not  unhappily  characterised  as 

*  the  dulness  of  negative  felicity.' 

^liei^  may  be  those,  indeed,  and  among  them  men  and 
women  of  brilliant  powers  and  exalted  aims,  who  have 
their  doubts  as  ta  which  may  be  best  as  a  permanent 
force  in  human  lif e-7-the  pessimism  which  accepts  defeat 
and  death  beforehand,  or  the  optimism  which  presages  a 
victory  that  may  not  be  worth  achieving.  But  is  it 
necessary  to  choose  between  the  two  ?  Who  shall  hold  the 
balance  with  unfalt^ng  grasp  and  weigh  in  the  scales 
the  exact  proportion  of  good  and  evil  ?    Who  shall  venture 
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to  decide  absolately  the  question  whether  this  k  the  best 
or  the  worst  of  all  possible  worlds,  or  dedare  with  Yon 
Hartmann  that  'it  is  the  best  possible  of  worlds,  but  it  is 
worse  than  none  at  all  *?  It  is  a  problem  which  has  occupied 
the  mind  of  man  at  all  times,  and  has  increased  in  com- 
plexity with  the  rolling  of  the  suns ;  and  is  this  transitioii 
period  in  the  course  of  human  tiioug^t  the  most  propitioiis 
moment  for  its  final  solution  ? 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  choose  between  the  two 
alternatives.  *  I  do  not  perceive,'  says  Mr  Hamerton  in 
*The  Quest  for  Happiness,'  *  the  universal  victory  of  a  be- 
nignant principle  which  is  the  foundation  of  optimism,  nor 
the  sure  supremacy  of  a  malignant  principle  which  is  tiie 
gloomy  religion  of  pessimism.'  He  who  *  sees  life  steadily 
and  sees  it  whole '  will  be  neither  pessimist  nor  optimist, 
but  rather  make  it  his  study  to  steer  clear  between  the 
two  opjKMite  extremes.  Could  we  stand  outside  and 
examine  life  and  the  *  cosmos '  from  an  independent  point 
of  view,  we  might  be  able  to  come  to  scmie  more  definite 
conclusion,  though  even  then  the  infinite  range  of  possi- 
bilities and  the  immeasurable  extent  of  interests  would  be 
apt  to  discourage  or  confuse  the  most  daring  and  the  most 
clear-sighted.  But  we  are  not  standing  by  the  shore  calmly 
viewing  the  struggles  of  others  on  the  sea  of  life ;  we  are 
rathw  like  infinitesimal  atoms,  gifted  with  limited  intelli- 
gence, moving  to  and  fro  in  the  eddying  currents  of  the 
ocean  of  existence,  sometimes  in  Ught,  more  frequently 
in  shadow,  and  all  the  time  prevented  by  the  rapidity  of 
motion  and  the  vastness  of  the  survey  from  calmly  judg- 
ing of  the  process  going  on  around  us.  It  is  not  in  man  to 
measure  the  exact  value  of  each  individual  life  in  its 
proper  relation  to  the  whole,  and  still  less  to  calculate 
with  mathematical  nicety  the  preponderating  value  of 
good  over  evil.  That  the  world  contains  much  that  is 
good  for  all  of  us  wo  cannot  deny ;  that  there  is  much 
evil  mixed  with  the  good  who  can  doubt  ?  What  remains 
for  us  to  do  is  to  hope  and  believe  that  after  all 

'There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil. 
Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out.' 
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Att.  Xn,— THE  MARQUIS  OP  SALISBURY. 

1.  ITie  Life  and  Speeches  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury ^  K.G. 
By  F.  S.  Pulling.    London :  Sampson  Low,  1885. 

2.  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury.    B7  H.  D.  TrailL    London  : 
Sampson  Low,  1891. 

3.  The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury 9  K.Q.    By  S.  H.  Jeyes.    London :  Virtue,  1896. 

4.  British  and  Foreign  Staie  Papers.    Vols.  Lxxvn-xci. 
London,  1876-1902. 

5.  Schvlthess^  Europdischer  Geschichtskalender.   Von  Hans 
Delbruck  und  Oustav  Roloff.    Munich :  Beck,  1876-1902. 

With  the  retirement  of  Lord  Salisbury  from  the  field  of 
active  politics,  a  career  of  prodigious  activity  and  success, 
marked  by  singular  dignity  of  conduct  and  loftiness  of 
character,  has  come  to  an  end.  To  essay  a  judicial 
appreciation  of  such  a  life  is  not  easy,  especially  at  the 
present  moment.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  the  biographic 
art  that  no  absolutely  trustworthy  history  is  i)08sibla  in 
the  generation  to  which  it  belongs,  partly  because  its 
judgments  must  inevitably  be  coloured  by  party  feeling 
and  personal  prepossessions,  and  partly  because  the 
material  with  which  it  has  to  deal  must  necessarily  be 
incomplete.  In  the  case  of  modem  statesmen  there  is  a 
further  difficulty  to  which  public  opinion  a  century  ago 
was  a  stranger.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  many  indispens- 
able dues  to  motive  must  still  remain  hidden  in  secret 
state  papers  and  personal  confidences,  the  accessible  ma- 
terials relating  to  action  are  more  abundant  than  ever 
they  were;  and  this  abundance  is  rendered  more  diffi- 
cult of  digestion  by  the  increased  complexity  of  political 
problems. 

In  the  case  of  Lord  Salisbury  the  task  of  synthesis  is 
made  more  perplexing  by  the  fact  that,  in  an  age  given 
over  to  reform,  he  became  a  living  and  successful  f orco 
without  sacrificing  principles  of  a  pre-reform  origin.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  how  this  paradox  has  been  treated 
by  the  newspaper  critics.  On  the  Tory  side  it  has  been 
for  the  most  part  ignored,  all  attention  being  concentrated 
on  his  work  as  Foreign  Secretary,  which  is  undoubtedly 
his  main  title  to  fame.  Among  the  Opposition  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the  unthinking  public,  however,  the  paradox 
Vol.  196.— iVb.  392.  2  x 
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is  explained  by  a  convenient  theory  of  survivals.  The 
final  word  is  held  to  have  been  uttered  when  the  late 
Premier  is  patronisingly  dismissed  as  'the  Last  of  the 
Barons,'  or  '  a  lingering  remnant  of  unbending  Toryism.' 
Popular  intuitions  suffer  from  their  tendency  to  express 
themselves  in  generalisations  which  are  at  once  too  wide 
and  too  rigid,  but  they  are  not  on  that  account  devoid  of 
a  certain  penetrating  shrewdness.  So  far  as  the  *  Last-of- 
the-Barons '  label  recognises  in  Lord  Salisbury  the  spirit 
of  early  mneteenth-century  Toryism,  it  is  not  inaccurate ; 
but  it  is  totally  misleading  when  it  assumes  that  the 
popular  interpretation  of  that  spirit,  bom  of  the  ascend- 
ency of  Liberal  ideas  between  1835  and  1885,  is  Lord 
Salisbury's ;  and  the  consequent  deduction  that  he  repre- 
sents an  obsolete  school  of  political  thought  is  erroneous. 
The  truth  is  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  stood,  not  for  a  mori- 
bund survival,  but  for  an  effective  revival  of  the  Toryism 
of  Pitt,  CasUereagh,  and  Canning,  as  he  understands  it 
He  has  been  more  essentially  the  link  which,  in  the  history 
of  Conservatism,  binds  the  Disraelian  epoch  with  that  of 
Pitt  and  his  disciples  than  was  Disraeli  himself.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  no  more  a  creative  force  in  Toryism 
than  was  Lord  Gk>derich.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Derby, 
and  Lord  Beaconsfield  were  less  essentially  pariy-leaders 
than  the  artificers  of  the  great  transition  which  gave  us 
a  new  conmion  ground  for  party  struggles  in  the  shape 
of  Free  Trade  and  Household  Suffrage.  Lord  Salisbury, 
taking  no  part  in  this  work  of  transition,  brought  back  to 
reformed  England  the  old  Tory  principles;  and  it  is  his 
merit  that  he  has  shown  that,  in  the  new  conditions  of 
political  life,  these  principles  respond  to  a  deep-aeated 
national  sentiment,  and  are  just  as  effective  for  popular 
well-being  as  the  more  drastic  recipes  of  the  Badicals. 

How  far  this  service  has  expressed  itself  in  constructive 
legislation  due  to  his  own  personal  initiative  cannot  be 
known  until  the  Cabinet  secrets  of  the  last  fifteen  years 
are  divulged.  The  question,  however,  is  immateriaL  In 
the  domain  of  domestic  legislation  his  constructive  record 
may  or  may  not  be  scanty ;  but  in  the  region  of  political 
thought  his  services  to  Toryism — the  principle  rather  than 
the  party — ^have  been  far  more  considerable  than  is  gener* 
ally  recognised.  When  once  these  services  are  clearly 
understood  it  will  be  seen  that,  whatever  may  be  his 
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personal  re^ponsibiliiy  for  the  democratic  legislation  of 
the  Unionists,  it  involved  no  derogation  from  his  fidelity 
to  Tory  principles.  It  is  a  long  cry  from  Pitt  and  Gastle- 
reagh  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Mr  Chamberlain ; 
but  it  is  none  the  less  a  fact  that,  throughout  his  life, 
Pitt,  in  domestic  politics,  and  Castlereagh,  in  foreign 
affairs,  have  been  Lord  Salisbury's,  chief  exemplars.  From 
neither  pf  these  men,'  however,  did  he  slavishly  borrow 
maxims  which  found  all  their  force  in  a  vanished  condition 
of  things.  So  far  as  they  stood  for  the  historic  continuity 
of  Sritifih  institutions .  and  the  rights  of  property  he  was 
with  them.^  .For  the  rest,  he  learnt  from  Oastlereagh  his 
patient  and  unemotional  diplomacy,  and  from  Pitt  the 
I>opular  value  of  a  chanuyter  for  stainless  purity  and  lofty 
forgetfulness  of  self,  and  the  political  value  of  an  un- 
theoretio  mind  in  which  abstract  doctrines,  watchwords, 
and  i^hibboleths  had  no  place.  It  i$  this  untJieoretic  mind 
which  perplexes  the  students  of  Lord  Salisbury.  Fixing 
their  gaze  on  the  pre-reform  Tories,  they  imagine  that 
all  the  aixioms  of  that  period  must  be  vital  to  Tory 
principles,  and  hence  they  figure  to  themselves  a  states- 
man who  sought  refuge  in  the  Foreign  Office  from  demo- 
cratic legislation  which  struck  at  the  root  of  his  dearest 
prpjudices,  but  whicb  he  was  powerless  to  hinder. 

That  this  idea  is  wholly  unfounded  may  be  shown  by 
a  long  anray  of  speeches  and  other  expositions  of  his 
IK)litical  opinions  ,  reaching  from  1858  to  1900.  The 
dominant  .note  of  all  these  utterances  is  that  in  Tory-* 
ism,  as  in  everything,  else,  change  is  the  inexorable  law 
of  lif f3.  As  an  irresponsible  politician  of  the  unbending 
Tory  school  we  find  him,  in  1861,  pteaxiimg  this  doctrine 
\yith  a  zeal  rivalling  the  destructive  energy  of  the  Man- 
chester Radicals.  On  the  eve  of  his  first  Premieorship  in 
1884,  with  a  great  Tory  revival  before  his  eyes,  he  again 
urged  the  lesson  on  his  party,  but  in  an  even  more 
revolutionary  fprm*  The  two  passages  are  worth  re- 
calling.   Here  is  what  he  wrote  in  1861  :— 

'  The  historical  continuity  of  parties  has  a  political  as  well 
as  a  sentimental  value ;  but  it  is  an  absolute  delusion  if  it  is 
applied  to  measure  the  tendencies  of  a  statesman  in  one  age 
by  the  tendencies  'of  andther  statesman  in  another  age.  It 
will  only  mislead  if  it  •  is  used  to  give'  a  character  of  perman- 
ence to  th«t  which  is  in  its  nature'  fleeting.    The  axioms  of 
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the  last  age  aire  the  faUacies  of  the  present;  the  principles 
which  save  one  generation  may  be  the  ruin  of  the  next* 
lliere  is  nothing  abiding  in  political  Bcience  but  the  necessity 
of  truth,  purityy  and  justice.  The  evils  by  which  the  body 
politic  is  threatened  are  in  a  state  of  constant  change*  and 
with  them  the  remedies  by  which  those  evils  must  be  cared.' 

The  repetition  of  this  idea  is  found  in  his  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  Housing  of  the  Poor  tweniy-three 
years  later : — 

*  After  all,  even  my  noble  friend  [Lord  Wemyss]  may  press 
as  earnestly  as  he  will  upon  nd  the  necessity  of  leaving  every 
Bnglishman  to  work  out  his  own  destiny  and  not  attempt  to 
aid  him  at  the  expense  of  the  State ;  but,  on  the  other  side, 
he  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  no  absolute 
truths  or  principles  in  politics.  ...  I  hope  Parliament  will 
never  transgress  the  laws  of  public  honesty,  but  I  equally 
hope  that  Parliament  will  not  be  deterred  by  fear  of  being 
tempted  to  transgress  those  laws,  or,  still  more,  by  the  fear 
of  being  accused  of  intending  to  transgress  those  laws,  from 
fearlessly  facing,  and  examining,  and  attempting  to  fathom 
these  appalling  problems  which  involve  the  deepest  moral, 
material,  and  spiritual  interests  of  our  fellow-countrymen.' 

Against  this  elasticity  of  i>arty  doctrine,  of  course,  will 
be  set  his  intranstgearU  attitude  towards  the  Bef orm  Bills 
of  1866  and  1867.  It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  imagine 
that  he  opposed  those  measures  because  they  violated 
Tory  principles.  His  action  was  in  reality  governed  by 
the  ingrained  caution  which  has  been  at  once  his  strength 
and  his  weakness  through  life.  A  few  months  ago  a  dis- 
contented Tory  twitted  him  with  being  a  man  '  who  took 
no  risks.'  This  reproach  touches  the  very  essence  of  his 
character.  It  has  been  as  marked  a  feature  of  his 
domestic  as  of  his  foreign  policy,  and  it  was  the  main* 
spring  of  his  action  in  1866-67.  The  extension  of  the 
suffrage  was  to  him  *a  leap  in  the  dark.*  The  leap  in 
itself  was  not  necessarily  a  revolution ;  but  the  danger  of 
revolution  probably  lurked  in  the  abyss  below.  He  dis- 
trusted the  democracy,  not,  as  he  explained,  because  their 
nature  was  different  from  that  of  other  classes,  but  be- 
cause the  franchise  would  expose  them  to  temptations 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  material  resources. 

The  flexibility  of  his  *  unbending  Toryism  *  in  practice 
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IB  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  seqaeL  The  Reform  Bill 
of  1867  was  the  turning-point  in  his  career.  The  fears 
with  which  ib&t  measure  had  inspired  him  were,  as  we 
know,  not  TeaUsed.  He  had  argued  from  the  normal 
weaknesses  of  human  nature  without  taking  account  of 
the  differentiations  of  national  sentiment.  The  innate 
conservatism  of  the  English  people  revealed  itself  in  the 
elections  of  1874 ;  and  Lord  Salisbury  was  neither  slow 
nor  grudging  in  recognising  his  error  or  in  explaining  it 
to  himself.  Lord  Beaconsfleld  dindy  {)eroeived  the  moral 
force  that  was  at  work,  but  he  was  content  to  perceive  it 
and  to  embody  it  in  a  phrase.  Lord  Salisbury,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  only  perceived  it  but  laboriously  analysed 
it,  and  sought  to  justify  it  by  a  wider  interpretation  of 
Tory  doctrine.  He  saw  that  the  era  of  great  measures  of 
structural  reform  was  at  an  end.  The  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws,  the  removal  of  Religious  Disabilities,  the  extension 
of  the  franchise,  the  Ballot  Act  and  the  Elementary  Edu- 
cation Act  had  extinguished  all  the  urgent  grievances  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people.  Their  normal  political  in- 
stincts were  now  free,  and  their  conservative  bias  had 
been  strengthened  by  the  widely  distributed  prosperity 
resulting  from  cheapened  raw  materials,  railways,  and 
scientific  discoveries.  The  elections  of  1874  were,  as  Lord 
Salisbury  told  the  Middlesex  Conservative  Association  in 
the  following  year,  *a  declaration  that  the  English  nation 
will  never  endure  destructive  legislation.'  The  discovery 
of  this  conservatism  explains  all  his  subsequent  conces- 
sions to  the  democracy.  Social  amelioration  as  distinct 
from  organic  change  had  always  been  his  ideal.  The 
safety  of  the  constitutional  principle  and  the  interests  of 
the  Tory  party  now  required  the  active  promotion  of 
legislation  in  this  dirdction. 

'It  is  the  duty  of  every  Wnglishman  and  of  every  Engliah 
party,*  he  wrote  at  the  bitterest  moment  of  his  disappoint- 
ment in  1867,  '  to  accept  a  political  defeat  cordially,  and  to 
lend  their  best  endeavours  to  secure  the  success  or  to  neu- 
tralise the  evil  of  the  principles  to  which  they  have  been 
forced  to  succumb.' 

To  this  work  he  now  set  himself.  He  was  under  no 
illusions.  If  he  was.  conirinced  that  there  was  no  danger 
of  internal  revolution  from  the  new  democracy,  he  did 
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noty  as  we  shall  see  presently,  igncnre  thd  possibility  of 
other  dangers.  But  he  believed  that  both  might  be 
neutralised  by  judicious  concessions  and  patient  guidance. 
Already,  in  1876,  he  was  pleading  for  a  modified  conser- 
vatism, for  *  reforms  which  commend  themselves  to  sober 
and  patriotic  opinions,  and  leave  no  resentment  behind 
them.'  His  deep  interest  in  the  housing  of  the  ^working- 
classes  was  quidcened,  not  only  by  patriotic  and  social 
considerations,  but  also  by  the  i>eroeption  that  increased 
comfort  made  for  political  conservatism.  His  untheoretic 
mind,  as  we  have  already  seen,  did  not  boggle  even  at 
socialism.  like  Piinoe  Bismarck,  whose  Toryism  was  of 
a  far  more  unbending  kind,  he  declined  to  be  frightened 
from  applying  remedies  for  social  evils  by  the  reproach 
of  collectivism. 

This  widened  conc^tion  of  Conservative  doctrine  went 
hand  in  hand  with  unremitting  efforts  to  vindicate  the 
House  of  Lords  to  the  new  Tory  democracy.  Owing  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  Crown  by  the  wisdom  of  Queen 
Victoria,  this  was  happily  the  only  direction  in  whi<^  the 
Constitution  required  defienoe..  No  English  statesman 
has  done  more  than  Lord  Salisbury,  either  by  action  or 
precept,  to  illustrate  the  utility  of  the  Upper  Chamber  in 
the  new  order  of  things.  If  his  own  efforts  to  find  a 
larger  popular  sanction  for  the  Peers  have  been  meagre 
and  unsuccessful,  he  has  at  any  rate  left  the  powerful 
influence  of  his  ref  <»in  doctrines  on  record*  The  last  two 
general  elections  showed  conclusively  that  his  defence  of 
the  House  as  a  democratic  necessity,  and  as  the  only  alter- 
native to  triennial  or  even  annual  Parliaments,  and  his 
practical  demonstration  of  this  proposition  when,  at  his 
instance,  the  House  saved  Qreat  Britain  from  Irish  dicta- 
tion by  rejecting  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  had  sunk  deeply 
into  the  public  mind. 

In  a  word,  Lord  Salisbury's  service  to  his  party  consista 
in  the  adaptation  of  Conservatism  to  the  new  political 
conditions  produced  by  the  reforms  of  the  preceding 
epoch.  Lord  Beaconsfield  laid  down  tiie  broad  lines 
of  this  adaptation  on  the  historic  occasion  when  he 
boasted  that  he  had  *  educated  his  party';  but  Lord 
Salisbury  has  worked  out  the  scheme  in  detaiL  The 
vast  scope  of  his  labours  is  sufficiei^y  illustrated,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  the  rehabilitation  of  the  House  lof  LordSf 
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and  on  the  other,  by  the  ahnost  revolutionary  extension 
of  local  self-government  embodied  in  the  County  Councils 
Act  of  1888. 

His  services  to  the  Tory  principle  as  distinct  from  the 
Tory  party  have  been  not  less  conspicuous.  In  this  he 
has  been  largely  favoured  by  the  good  fortune  which  his 
caution  and  patience  have  commanded  through  hfe.  It 
was  in  ^^nnexion  with  Irish  Home  Rule  that  this  service 
was  rendered.  There  are  two  aspects  of  Lord  Satisbury  s 
attitude  towards  Home  Rule,  the  more  important  of 
which  is  generally  ignored.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
the  obvious  aspect  connected  with  the  strategic  danger 
of  Irish  indq;>endence  and  the  obligations  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  Protestant  and  loyal  minority.  On  these  points 
Lord  Salisbury  never  had  any  doubt.  Forty  years  ago 
he  defended  Gcustlereagh's  dubious  methods  in  negotiating 
the  Union  as  inevitable  *  if  the  integrity  of  the  Empire 
was  to  be  preserved' ;  and  so  early  as  1870  he  advocated 
the  policy  of  *  resolute  government'  which,  in  1886,  he 
expounded  as  the  only  reasonable  alternative  to  Mr  Glad- 
stone's proposed  concessions.  This  aspect  of  the  Irish 
question,  however,  touched  no  constitutional  principle. 
Lord  Salisbury's  far-seeing  statesmanship  comes  out  more 
clearly  in  the  ulterior  use  he  made  of  the  strategic  ques- 
tion and  of  the  whole  policy  of  confiscation  with  which 
Hpme  Rule  was  bound  up. 

'  Long  before  the  adoption  of  a  separatist  scheme  was 
thought  of  by  Mr  Gladstone,  Lord  Salisbury  foresaw  that 
the  Irish  policy  of  his  great  antagonist  would  ultimately 
ruin  the  Liberal  party  and  promote  a  coalition  of  Moder- 
ates on  the  basis  of  the  central  doctrines  of  Toryism.  We 
may  see  this  in  his  speeches  and  writings  so  far  back  as 
1873.  His  prevision  was  even  more  abundantly  justified 
than  he  expected.  That  WhigS'  of  the  type  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  would  be  alienated  by  the  attacks  on 
property  in  which  a  solution  of  the  Irish  question  was 
sought  was  always  certain ;  but  that  the  question  of  the 
integrity  of  the  Empire  would  so  strongly  appeal  to  the 
democracy  as  to  drive  Mr  Chamberlain  into  a  Tory 
alliance  was  not  so  surely  foreseen.  Lord  Salisbury's 
alertness  to  recognise  his  opportunity  and  to  identify 
himsetC  with  the  *  sleepily  genius  of  democratic  Impe-* 
rialism*  on  which  Mr  Gladstone  had  so  unwarily  stuinbled« 
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gave  us  the  Unionist  coalition,  which  is  the  most  f onnid- 
able  combination  for  the  defence  of  constitutional  prin- 
ciples and  social  justice  known  to  modem  history.  Strong 
party-men  in  both  wings  look  upon  this  alliance  with 
mixed  feelings ;  but  from  the  wider  standpoint  of  general 
political  evolution  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  an 
unmixed  blessing.  During  the  last  twenty  years  the 
tendencies  of  parties  all  over  Europe  have  been  in  the 
same  direction  as  in  England.  But  in  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  and  even  Austria  the  fights  have  been  avowedly 
on  the  constitutional  and  economic  issues,  witJi  the  result 
that  the  coalitions  of  Moderates  which  have  been  formed 
have  been  essentially  aristocratic  and  bourgeois,  and  the 
democracies  ranged  against  them  have  been  exasperated 
into  the  extremer  forms  of  socialism.  From  this  sharp 
division  of  classes  and  masses  Lord  Salisbury's  manage- 
ment of  the  Home  Rule  controversy  has  saved  us. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  in  forming  his  Unionist 
coalition  Lord  Salisbury  had  no  choice.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  facts  which  negative  this  supposition*  In  the 
first  place  there  was  a  moment  when  the  Conservatives 
—or,  at  any  rate,  some  of  them — ^were  not  altogether 
averse  from  the  idea  of  ' dishing  the  Whigs*  on  the 
Home  Rule  question.  TiuB  was  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Camarvon-Pamell  negotiations.  Lord  Salisbury,  how- 
ever, promptly  and  vigorously  discountenanced  it»  and 
roundly  told  Lord  Carnarvon  that,  even  if  the  whole 
Conservative  party  were  to  favour  Home  Rule,  he  would 

*  refuse  to  carry  it  out.*  The  second  fact  is  his  o£Per  of 
the  premiership  to  Lord  Hartington,  not  only  after  the 
strength  of  parties  had  been  ascertained  in  1886,  but  also 
before  the  elections,  when  the  chances  of  the  Unionists 
were  still  obscure.  These  two  facts  show  clearly  that 
Lord  Salisbury  steered  deliberately  and  fixedly  for  the 

*  integriiy-of-the-Empire '  policy,  not  only  for  its  intrinsic 
merits,  but  for  the  safety  of  principles  which  he  rightly 
placed  above  party. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  consider  how  he  has 
dealt  with  the  problem  of  satisfying  and  of  controlling 
the  awakened  Jingoism  of  the  n[iasses  which  he  was  thus 
compelled  to  conciliate  for  the  purposes  of  his  domestic 
policy.  Here  again  it  is  as  a  teacher  and  a  conv^t  rather 
than  CMS  a  constructive  statesmaa  that  his  record  is  most 
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instructive.  In  his  early  days  he  combined  a  belief  ^  in 
the  Empire  and  its  greatness'  with  the  same  aversion 
from  constitutional  change  that  he  displayed  towards  the 
Reform  agitation  at  home.  He  was,  for  example,  opposed 
to  the  grant  of  responsible  government  to  the  Colonies. 
The  striking  manifestation  in  the  eighties  of  the  reality 
and  strength  of  the  Greater-Britain  senthnent  at  once 
impressed  his  sing^ularly  open  mind ;  and  he  was  not  slow 
to  confess  that  his  misgivings  had  been  ^  entirely  without 
foundation  and  mistaken.'  He  did  not  on  that  account 
abandon  his  prudential  instincts.  With  every  change  of 
opinion — and  Lord  Salisbury  has  changed  his  opinions 
more  frequently  than  most  statesmen — ^he  always  carried 
with  him  a  cautious  aversion  from  further  great  changes. 
If  he  abandoned  the  colonial  doctrines  of  Lord  Brougham 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  did  not  throw  himself  at 
once  into  the  arms  of  Mr  Forster  and  Mr  Chamberlain. 
The  view  he  took  was  that  which  Burke  embodied  in  his 
famous  speech  on  conciliation  with  America — ^the  view 
that  Imperial  sentiment  should  be  left  to  work  out  its 
own  future.  Political  literature  possesses  no  prof ounder 
utterance  on  the  problems  of  Empire  than  his  speech  at 
the  banquet  given  to  the  colonial  Premiers  ii^  June  1807, 
when  he  dwelt  on  the  novelty  of  the  new  British  Empire 
and  the  conditions  of  its  healthy  growth  and  permanence. 
The  following  passage  might  have  been  spoken  by  Burke 
himself  :-^ 

'We  are  representing  here  the  growing  Empire  of  Great 
Britain.  We  dp  not  know  precisely  what  future  is  before  us. 
We  are  aware  that  we  are  the  instruments  of  a  great  experi* 
ment.  There  have  been  many  emigrations,  many  colonies, 
before  our  time.  The  relation  between  mother-country  and 
dependency  has.  of  ten  been  set  up,  but  those  empires  have 
never  lasted,  for  either  the  colonies  have  been  swept  away  by 
some  superior  force,  or  the  mother-country,  by  unjust  and 
imprudent  government,  has  driven  the  colonies  to  sever  the 
bond  which  bound  them.  The  fact  has  been  that  such  empires 
have  never  lasted. 

'We  are  undertaking  the  great  experiment  of  trying  to 
sustain  such  an  empire  entirely  upon  tilie  basis  of  mutual 
goodwill,  sympathy,  and  affection.  There  is  talk  of  fiscal 
union»  there  is  talk  of  military  union.  Botili  of  them,  to  a 
oertah)  e^ut|  xx^y  be  good  things,    {^erhaps  W9  may  not  be 
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able  to  carry  them  as  fur  as  some  of  us  think,  bat  in  any  case 
they  wiU  not  be  the  basis  on  which  our  Empire  will  restb  Oar 
Empire  will  rest  on  the  great  growth  of  sympathy,  commoii 
thought  and  feeling  between  those  who  are  in  tiie  main,  the 
children  of  a  common  race,  and  who  have  a  oammon  history 
to  look  back  upon  and  a  common  future  to  look  forward  to. 
It  is  the  triumph  of  a  moral  idea  in  the  construction  of  a 
great  i)olitical  organisation  which  is  the  object  and  the  effort 
in  which  we  have  all  joined,  and  of  which  our  meeting  together 
is  the  symbol  and  the  seal.' 

Here  we  may  see  Lord  Salisbury's  characteristic  eauticm 
applying  itself  to  the  highest  problem  of  Imperial  politics. 
But  this  was  only  one  of  a  whole  series  of  speeches, 
reaching  back  to  1885,  and  carried  forward  to  as  late  as 
last  May,  in  which  the  prudent  policy  of  leaving  \rell 
alone  was  urged  as  the  most  certain  guarantee  of  '  a 
tremendous  Imperial  destiny/     Nor  was   leaving  virell 
alone  limited,  in  his  mind,  to  schemes  of  political  organisa- 
tion.   It  also  extended  to  schemes  of  expansion.    On  this 
point  Lord  Salisbury  has  been  so  emphatic  that  both 
Mr  Morley  and  Mr  Labouchere  have  hailed  him  as  a 
fellow  *  Little-Englander.*    As  a  matter  of  fact  he  has 
not  been  against  colonial  expansion  "per  8e,  but   only 
against  the  Palmerstonian  policy  of  *  fighting  everybody 
and  taking  everything,'  which   is  calculated    to  incite 
foreign   passions    against   us  and    to    impose  upon  us 
responsibilities  out  of  all  proportion  to  our  resources. 

In  practice  Lord  Salisbury  has  not  been  quite  so  happy 
as  in  precept.  In  regard  to  Imperial  Federation  his  views 
have  no  doubt  prevented  Mr  Ohamberlain  from  forcing 
the  pace;  but  in  the  matter  of  colonial  expansion  his 
expansionist  supporters  and  the  course  of  events  have 
been  too  strong  for  him.  His  management  of  the  Indian 
Secretaryship,  which  was  a  model  of  intelligent  and  pains- 
taking administration,  was  partly  based  on  the  principle 
of  avoiding  annexations.  Nevertheless  he  found  himHelf 
compelled  in  1878  to  adopt  the  policy  which  seven  years 
later  resulted  in  the  annexation  of  Burma.  On  a  larger 
scale  forces  beyond  his  control  broke  down  all  his  *  little- 
England '  dootrines  after  1890.  The  coincidence  of  the 
Jingo  democratic  doctrine  that  new  markets  are  indis- 
pensable as  an  alternative  to  hostile  tarifts  with  the 
scramble  for  Africa  which  followed  Sir  Henry  Stanley's 
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explorations,  resulted  in  making  Lord  Salisbury  the 
greatest  *  Mehrer  des  Reiohs '  known  in  English  history. 
How  far  this  is  to  be  oounted  to  him  for  righteousness 
has  yet  to  be  seen.  That  it  has  strengthened  the  hold 
of  the  Unionists  on  the  constituencies  is  beyond  doubt. 
Nevertheless,  as  blu  Imperial  statesman,  his  most  solid 
claim  to  historic  approval  must  always  rest  on  his  teaching 
rather  than  his  example,  the  teaching  that  colonial  expan- 
sion in  itself  is  undesirable  unless  dictated  by  imperative 
considerations  of  public  welfare  and  Imperial  safety; 
and  even  theti  the  ability  to  take  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  capacity  to  hold. 

While  the  place  which  Lord  Salisbury  will  occupy  in 
English  history  as  a  domestic  and  Imperial  statesman 
may  to  some  extent  be  a  matter  of  controversy,  there 
can  be  little  question  that,  as  a  Foreign  Minister,  his  work 
will  rank  with  that  of  the  most  famous.  Already,  as 
measured  by  certain  of  its  obvious  results,  the  world  is 
conscious  of  a  record  little  less  than  stupendous.  It  may, 
however,  be  doubted  whether  the  final  verdict  will  attach 
itself  so  exclusively  to  these  results  as  to  the  diplomacy 
l^  which  they  were  accomplished.  Even  then  the  prob- 
ability is  thtft  Lord  Salisbury's  title  to  fame  will  be 
enhanced  rather  than  diminished.  The  qualities  that  he 
brought  to  the  Foreign  OflBlce  were  precisely  the  same  as 
those  he  displayed  most' conspicuously  in  domestic  affairs. 
His  strong  conservatism,  his  open  mind,  his  ingrained 
prudence,  and  his  rooted  distrust  of  untried  democracies 
found,  indeed,  on  the  larger  stage  on  which  the  major 
portion  of  his  official  life  was  passed,  a  more  congenial 
atmosphere  than  in  the  domain  of  home  politics.  To  this 
his  success  is  chiefly  attributable.  As  a  constructive  force, 
as  a  pioneer  of  new  and  far-sighted  conceptions  of  world- 
poliey,  his  record  is  scanty ;  but  he  has  had  few  equals 
in  the  cautious  and  patient  management  of  complicated 
problems,  and  in  that  elaborate  provision  against  remote 
risks  which  is  the  secret  of  unsought  triumphs.  In  an 
age  of  dangerous  faddists  he  held  fast  to  treaties  and 
international  law,  even  ix>  the  subordination  of  his  own 
keenest  sympathies.  In  an  epoch  of  violent  change  he 
displayed  a  serene  adaptability  to  new  international  condi- 
tions although  they -did  not  always  luurmonise  with  his 
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own  tastes.  Finally,  at  a  time  when  the  '  thinkings  and 
modes  and  activities '  o£  the  mob  have  been  all-powerful, 
he  so  shaped  his  oonrse  as  to  prevent  European  peace 
from  being  comjiromised  by  democratic  passion. 

His  success  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  of  the 
adverse  conditions  under  which  it  was  achieved.    For 
these  conditions  he  was  himself  not  a  little  responsible. 
His  first  tenure  of  the  Foreign  Secretaryship  in  1878  is 
the  story  of  a  blunder  which  hampered  the  whole  of  his 
subsequent  career.    Looking  back  to-day  at  the  Russo- 
phobe policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  few  will  be  found  to 
deny  that  it  was  a  deplorable  mistake.    Lord  Salisbury 
has,  indeed,  himself  admitted  it ;  and  he  could  do  so  with 
the  more  frankness  because,  although  he  made  himself 
its  instrument,  it  is  well  known  tihat  he  doubted  its 
wisdom.    From  the  beginning  of  his  parliamentary  career 
in  1853  he  had  been  against  bolstering  up  the  Ottoman 
Empire.    He  denounced  the  Crimean  War  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  rayahs ;  and,  although  not  ins^isible  to  the 
Russian  danger,  he  opposed  the  exasperating  clauses  in 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  closing  the  Black  Sea  in  perpetuity 
to  the  Russian  flag  of  war*    His  views  were  unchanged 
when,  in  1876,  the  Eastern  Question  was  reopened.    As 
British  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Constantinople  Ckmf  erence, 
he  pursued  a  policy  of  concerted  action  with  Russia  for 
the  coercion  of  Turkey ;  and,  even  after  the  breakdown  of 
the  Conference,  and  his  return  to  London,  he  publicly  set 
himself  against  the  war-party  which  was  clamouring  *  to 
spend  the  blood  and  treasure  of  this  coui^itry  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Turkish  Empire.'    Six  months  later  be 
accepted  the  Foreign  Secretaryship  as  the  official  ex* 
ponent  of  the  pro-Turkish  policy.    He  has  liiirmAlf  told 
the  story  of  his  conversion.    Lord  Beacousfield  appealed 
to  him  on  the  grounds  of  the  public  law  of  Europe  and 
the  continuity  of  foreign  policy ;  and  to  these  essentially 
conservative  considerations  he  rdiuotontly  yielded.    To 
blame  him  is  difficult.    The  Russophobe  war-party  was 
all-powerful  in  the  country,  and  they  certainly  had  the 
sanctity  of  treaties  and  a  traditional  conception  of  British 
interests  on  their  side.    Had  Lord  Salisbury  declined  to 
adopt  the  views  of  his  chief,  he  would  probably  have 
ended  his  political  career,  for  no  political  reputation  can 
survive  the  damaging  effect  of  two  secessions,  and  he  bad 
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not  the  same  alternative  affinities  in  the  field  of  general 
I)olitic8  as  Lord  Derby.  Moreover,  his  secession  would 
only  have  left  Lord  Beaconsfield  free  to  pursue  the  peril- 
ous adventures  which  were  already  fermenting  in  his 
brain,  whereas,  by  remaining  with  him  as  an  imperfectly 
convinced  colleague,  he  must  have  exercised  over  him  a 
certain  restraining  influence* 

The  disastrous  consequences  of  this  blunder,  inevitable 
though  it  was,' presented  themselves  in  sinister  abundance 
when,  in  1886,  Lord  Salisbury  took  the  seals  of  the 
Foreign  Office  for  the  second  tinie.  Rarely  has  Great 
Britain  found  herself  in  a  more  htimiliatilig  and  embar- 
rassed situation.  The  whole  of  Europe  was  practically 
banded  agHinst  her.  In  the  previous  yeal*  Germany  had 
joined  France  in  refusing  to  recognise  the  Anglo-Portu- 
guese Congo  treaty ;  and  Great  Britain  had  been  virtually 
summoned  to  submit  her  Africtm  policy  to  a  Conference 
of  the  Powers  at  Berlin.  The  London  Conference  on  the 
Egyptian  question,  which  had  been  convened  by  Lord. 
Granville,  >had  been  rendered  abortive  by  the  steady 
support  afforded  to  France  by  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Russia  against  Great  Britain.  We  had  just  emerged 
with  ruffied  plumes  from  sharp  disputes  with  Germany 
in  West  Africa  and  the  Pacific ;  we  were  in  the  thick  of 
acrimonious  quarrels  with  France  in  Egypt,  Madagascar, 
Tonkin^  and  China ;  and  finally,  we  were  on  the  brink  of 
war  with  Russia  on  the  Afghan  frontier.  How  had  this 
situation  been  brought  about  ? 

That  it  was  whoUy  the  result  of  the  blunder  of  1878 
cannoty  of  course^  be  pretended;  but  there  can  be  little 
question  that  without  it  the  crisis  would  have  been  de- 
prived of  its  most  threatening  features.  After  the  tearing- 
up  of  the  Black  Sea 'treaty  in  1870,  the  road  to  a  recon- 
ciliation with  Russia,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  a  deflection  of 
her  external  activity  into  a  direction  less  menacing  to 
British  interests,  was  certainly  open.  The  wounds  left 
by  the  Crimean  War  were  healed  and  the  scars  obliter- 
ated. Great  Britam  had  once  more  before  her  the  choice 
of  allowing  Russia  to  pursue  her  historic  policy  in  Euro- 
pean Turkey  unhindered,  or  of  forcing  her  to  continue 
her  post-Crimean  policy  of  seeking  her  revenge  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Asia.  Whatever  doubts  there  might  have 
been  as  to  which  was  the  wiser  of  these  courses  had  been 
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cleared  up  by  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Khedive's  shares  in  1875,  which  had  alto- 
gether changed  the  concepftion  of  British  interests  in 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean  that  prevailed  twenty  years 
before ;  and  also  by  the  proofs,  on  the  one  hand,  that  tiie 
dream  of  a  reformed  Turkey  was  a  chimera,  and,  on  the 
other,  that  the  Russian  advance  in  Centi^  Asia  waa  full 
of  .danger  to  the  tranquillity  of  our  Indian  Bm{^ire  and 
our  predominant  position  in  Eastern  Asiatic  markets. 
Nevertheless,  we  adhered  to  the  exploded  poKcy  of  185& 
A  new  era  of  embittered  rivalry  between  Britain  and 
Russia  was  opened,  the  effects  of  which  have  already- 
shaken  the  whole  Asiatic  continent  as  far  as  the  China 
Sea,  and  the  end  of  which  no  one  cam  even  yet  f oreeeew 

The  decision  of  1878  was  one  &om  which  there  oould 
be  no  rptreat.  What  liord  Beaconafield  and  Lord  Salis* 
bury  began  at  the  Berlin  Congress  was  only  too  well 
completed  in  the  Balkans.  The  growth  of  Bulgarian 
national  sentinient  finally  shattered  Russian  aspirations 
in  SouthrEastem  Europe  and  substituted  Bandar  Abbas 
and  Port  Arthur,  with  all  that  they  imply,  for  Constant!* 
nople  as  the  ultimate  ends  of  Russian  pohcy.  So  unaltei^ 
able  was  the  new  situation  that,  when  Mr  Gladstone  came 
back  to  power  in  1880  with  a  frankly  Russophile  policy, 
the  result  was  only  to  give  Russia  a  freer  hand  in  proee- 
cuting  her  anti-English  aims  in  Central  Asia.  Other  cir- 
cumstances had,  moreover,  helped  to  mature  the  Russian 
danger.  The  bombardment  of  Alexandria  and  the  British 
occupation  of  Egypt  had  put  an  end  to  the  Anglo-French 
alliance,  which  had  been  the  comer-stone  of  BritiBh  poBcj 
since  Lord  Palmerston ;  and  the  consequent  isolation  of 
Great  Britain  had  been  seized  upon  by  Prince  Bismarck 
as  the  opportunity  for  beginning  the  era  of  German  WeU- 
poLitik  largely  at  the  expense  of  England.  How  decisive 
a  part  the  new  Anglo-Russian  rivalry  played  in  this 
sinister  combination  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
in  the  year  preceding  the  Russian  attack  on  Penjdeh  that 
Prince  Bismarck  concluded  his  unscrupulous  secret  neu- 
trality treaty  with  Russia,,  which  was  primarily  designed 
to  secure  Germany  against  a  Franco-Russian  alliance  and 
an  Austro-Rus^n  reconciliation,  but  which,  with  the 
tacit  sanction  of  the  German  Chancellor,  Russia  inter- 
preted as  giving  her  a.  free  hand  against  Etigland  in  Ajsia. 
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On  coining  into  office  in  1885  Lord  Salisbury  had  con* 
sequently  two  tasks  before  him.  The  jBbrst  was  to  deal 
with  the  urgent  and  perilous  position  on  the  Afghan 
frontier ;  the  second  to  reconstruct  the  fundamental  bases 
of  British  foreign  policy.  For  once  the  Russophobe  policy 
scored  a  substantial  success.  Li  spite  of  the  legend  of 
'  the  lath  painted  to  look  like  iron/  Lord  Salisbury's  record 
at  the  Berlin  Congress  had  impressed  Russian  statesmen 
with  the  wholesome  conviction  that  he  was  not  a  man  to 
be  trifled  with.  Point  after  point  had  been  complacently 
jrielded  by  Lord  Granville,  until  only  one  remained  for 
discussion.  This  was  the  question  of  the  possession  of  the 
Zulfikar  Pass ;  and  here  Lord  Salisbury  from  the  outset 
took  his  stand.  The  Russians  soon  discovered  that  he 
was  in  earnest,  and  in  September,  1885,  they  yielded.  The 
result  was  not  only  that  peace  was  preserved  and  the 
interests  of  Afghanistan  effectually  safeguarded,  but  that 
a  boundary  was  agreed  upon  which  definitely  limited  the 
territorial  progress  of  Russia  towards  Lidia  from  the 
north-west. 

The  larger  question  of  general  foreign  policy  was  not 
so  easily  determined.  As  in  1878,  Lord  Salisbury  found 
himself  confronted  by  a  fcM  accompli.  What  M.  Gam* 
betta  loved  to  call  the  Anglo-French  alliance — ^that  is  to 
say,  the  specifically  Francophile  bias  of  our  foreign  policy 
— had  gone  to  pieces  in  Egypt;  and  the  Cabinet  of  Mr 
Gladstone,  in  face  of  overwhelming  perplexities,  had 
tardily  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  rapprochement 
with  Germany  was  the  only  way  out  of  the  diflSculfy. 
Prince  Bismarck's  idea  had  never  been  to  quarrel  irre* 
trievably  with  Great  Britain,  His  object  in  aggravating 
the  difficulties  brought  upon  her  by  the  Egyptian  cam* 
paign  and  the  hostile  activity  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia, 
was  really  to  force  her  into  closer  relations  with  the 
Triple  Alliance.  He  was  anxious  to  prosecute  his  colonial* 
policy  without  inmiediately  undertaking  the  building  of  a 
large  navy;  and  thia  he  saw  was  only  possible  by  securing 
the  alliance,  or  at  any  rate  a  first  charge  on  the  friendship, 
of  Great  Britain.  When  a  member  of  the  anti-colonial 
party  asked  him  how  he  proposed  to  defend  the  new 
German  colonies*  he  replied,  *  Against  France  at  the  gates 
of  Metz ;  against  England  in  Egypt.'  Nor  did  he  disguise 
his  purpose  from  the  British  Cabinet.    In  a  singularly 
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frank  despatch  addressed  to  Count  Miinster  in  the  spring 
of  1884,  he  pointed  out  that,  *  in  Oerman  colonial  enter- 
prise England  might  render  signal  service  to  Grermanjr ; 
and  for  such  service  Germany  would  use  her  best  en- 
deavours in  England's  behalf  in  questions  affecting  her 
interests  nearer  home.'  It  was  not  until  twelve  months 
later,  when  the  Pen jdeh  crisis  was  at  its  h^ght>  that  the 
value  of  this  offer  was  grasped  in  Downing  Street^  and 
then  Lord  Bosebery  was  despatched  in  haste  to  Berlin  to 
negotiate  a  rapprochement. 

The  lesson  of  1878,  however,  had  not  been  lost  on  liord 
Salisbury.  He  had  had  a  pro-Turkish  tradition  forced 
upon  him  by  the  mainmorte  of  Lord  Aberdeen ;  and  the 
results  were  not  so  encouraging  as  to  lead  him  to  acqui- 
esce unmurmuringly  in  a  brand-new  liberal  tradition  of 
foreign  policy  made  in  haste  by  Lord  Oranville  and  Lord 
Bosebery.  The  understcmding  with  France  had  worked 
well,  and  it  was  part  of  a  European  system  which  had 
been  fixed  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Moreover,  Lord 
Salisbury  had  never  been  enamoured  of  the  pro-German 
orientation  of  which  Prince  Albert  had  been  so  strong  an 
advocate.  It  is  the  fashion  to  regard  his  belligerent 
attitude  on  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  in  1864  as 
an  outburst  of  youthful  and  irresponsible  intemperance. 
Some  day  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  governed  by  a 
thoughtful  and  sing^ularly  far-sighted  purpose,  and  that 
even  at  that  early  period  Lord  Salisbury  perceived  that 
the  possession  of  good  harbours  on  the  Baltic  and  North 
Sea  would  eventually  help  a  united  Germany  to  become 
a  great  naval  power.  Before  Great  Britain  consented  to 
become  a  satellite  of  Prince  Bismarck,  it  was  at  any  rate 
desirable  that  the  chances  of  a  reconciliation  with  France 
should  be  exhausted.  These  chances  were  apparently  not 
desperate.  The  fall  of  M.  Ferry  had  discredited  his 
Germanophil  policy;  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason 
why  a  compromise  on  the  Egyptian  question  should  not 
be  possible.  The  upshot  was  the  Drummond-Wolff 
mission  to  Constantinople,  and  the  Convention  of  1887, 
by  which  Great  Britain  {hedged  herself,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Egypt  at  the 
end  of  three  years.  It  was  owing  to  the  uncompromising 
opposition  of  France  herself  that  the  agreement  came  to 
not] 
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Long  before  the  result  of  this  experiment  had  been 
ascertained,  Lord  Salisbury  had  been  converted  to  the 
idea  of  an  entente  with  Germany.  The  considerations  by 
which  he  was  actuated  are  not  difficult  to  guess.  In  the 
first  place,  while  unconditional  surrender  by  the  British 
was  the  only  solution  of  the  Egyptian  question  which 
the  French  people  would  entertain,  the  hostility  of  Ger- 
many in  Egypt  was  fatal  to  the  smooth  working  of  the 
British  adnidnistration.  In  the  second  place,  there  was 
already  strong  evidence  in  1886  that  France  was  angling 
for  an  alliance  with  Russia*  and  that  consequently  an 
Anglo-Gterman  understanding  would  not  be  the  one-sided 
compact  which  Prince  Bismarck  had  probably  contem- 
plated and  Lord  Salisbury  had  feared.  In  the  third  place, 
Lord  Salisbury  held  fast  to  Castlereagh*s  idea  that  Austria, 
who  was  now  Germany's  ally,  was  also  '  England's  ancient 
and  true  ally,'  and  that  *  in  her  strength  and  independence 
lie  the  best  hopes  of  European  stability  and  peace.'  Over 
and  above  all  these  considerations,  however,  towered  the 
interests  of  European  peace.  England's  natural  allies  are, 
as  Lord  Salisbury  said  in  1801,  'all  those  who  desire  peace 
and  goodwiU,  and  wish  to  mamtain  territorial  distribution 
as  it  is.'  The  events  of  1885  and  1887  had  been  fruitful  of 
applications  of  this  maxim.  The  revival  of  Russian  in- 
trigues in  the  Balkans  and  the  Boulanger  agitation  in 
France,  the  kidnapping  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria 
and  the  Schn&bele  incident,  had  thrown  a  lurid  light  on 
the  explosive  forces  at  work.  It  was  clear  that  in  the 
stability  of  the  Triple  Alliance  lay  the  best  guarantee 
of  European  peace  and  the  surest  security  for  British 
interests. 

Nevertheless  Lord  Salisbury  was  too  prudent  and  too 
conscious  of  his  own  resourcefulness  to  bind  himself 
formally  and  exclusively  to  the  Triple  Alliance.  He  had 
no  intention  of  burning  his  boats  on  any  shore.  He  took 
a  wider  and  wiser  view  of  the  duty  of  a  British  Foreign 
Minister,  although  it  was  one  which  added  considerably 
to  the  complexity  of  his  task.  He  discriminated  between 
the  necessity  of  assuring  the  stability  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  and  becoming  a  pledged  party  to  it.  It  was 
quite  possible  to  do  the  first  without  the  second,  but  it 
was  not  possible  to  do  both  without  shutting  the  door 
on  friendly  relations  with  the  other  great  Powers  and 
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jeopardising  Oreat  Britain's  freedom  of  action  in  dealing 
with  them.  He  had  no  objection  even  to  afficher  his 
sympathies,  so  long  as  his  practical  independence  was 
made  clear.  The  freedom  of  choice  he  had  reserved  ytsa 
stiikingly  illustrated  when,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Dual 
Alliance,  he  was  able  to  invite  the  French  fleet,  on  its 
way  home  from  its  triumx)hant  visit  to  Kronstadt,  to 
enjoy  British  hospitality  at  Portsmouth,  and  to  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Queen.  The  limits  of  his  relations  with 
the  Triple  Alliance  were  marked  in  February,  1887,  wheii« 
in  order  to  prevent  Italy  from  withdrawing  from  the 
Treaty,  he  guaranteed  her  against  a  naval  attack  by 
France  in  an  agreement  for  assuring  the  sttitus  quo  in 
the  Mediterranean,  to  which  Austria  was  also  a  party. 
Beyond  this  it  was  his  principle  to  cultivate  amicable 
relations  with  all  the  Powers,  to  refrain  from  espousing 
the  quarrels  of  any  of  them,  no  matter  how  close  his 
association  with  them  on  other  questions  in  which  British 
interests  or  the  interests  of  the  general  peace  were  in- 
volved, and  so  to  hold  himself  free  to  contract  temporary 
alliances  for  common  ends  in  any  direction. 

This  was  the  foreign  policy  with  which  Lord  Salisbiiry 
endowed  Oreat  Britain  during  his  first  and  second  Premier- 
siups,  which,  with  a  brief  interval  of  six  months,  filled  the 
seven  years  between  June,  1885,  and  August,  1892.  It  was 
a  policy  which  only  a  very  capable  statesmanship  could 
have  successfully  sustained.  It  would  be  an  injustice  to 
r^ard  it  as  merely  an  application  of  the  old  principle  of 
avoiding  entangling  alliances.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was 
a  compromise  between  that  principle  and  the  then  pre- 
vailing tendency  to  great  alliances,  judiciously  cidjusted 
to  a  highly  complex  international  situation.  TbAt  it  had 
disadvantages  cannot,  of  course,  be  gainsaid.  The  present 
Anglophobia  in  Gtormany  is  largely  the  product  of  Prince 
Bismarck's  irritation  at  his  failure  to  bind  Great  Britain 
fast  to  the  chariot  wheels  of  his  Triple  Alliance.  The  re* 
cently  negotiated  Mediterranean  understanding  between 
Italy  and  France,  which  is  a  sinister  sign  on  the  European 
horizon,  is  also  to  a  great  extent  due  to  Lord  Salisbury  s 
consistent  refusal  to  take  up  Italian  cudgels  against 
France  when  British  interests  were  not  at  stake.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  defection  of  Italy  from  the  Triple  Alliance 
should  follow  on  her  present  reconciliation  with  Pranee, 
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the  importance  of  the  rdle  Great  Britain  will  be  called 
upon  to  play  in  the  maintenance  of  European  peace  will 
be  vastly  increased,  and  she  will  be  able  to  play  it  on  her 
own  terms.  The  best  justification  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
policy  between  1885  and  1892  is/ however,  that  he  found 
Ghreat  Britain  confronted  by  a  hostile  European  coalition, 
a  prey  to  innumerable  humiliations  and  perplexities  and 
on  the  brink  of  war,  and  that  he  left  her  at  peace,  enjoy- 
ing the  friendship  of  all  the  great  Powers,  and  pursuing 
her  Imperial  course  with  unfettered  hands  and  un- 
diminished lustre. 

Striking  though  this  record  was,  it  was  completely 
eclipsed  by  the  work  of  his  last  tenure  of  the  Foreign 
Secretaryship  between  July,  1895,  and  November,  1900. 
This  was  the  period  of  his  greatest  opportunity,  and  it 
brought  out  all  his  most  remarkable  qualities  as  a  thinker 
and  a  diplomatist.  In  recounting  his  triumphs  during 
this  epoch  the  man  in  the  street  loves  to  dwell  on  Fashoda 
and  the  peace  of  Pretoria ;  but  these  successes  were  not 
so  much  characteristic  embodiments  of  his  policy  as  its 
most  dramatic  accidents.  The  historian  will  find  a  minor 
place  for  them  in  his  biographic  perspective.  The  facts 
which  will  chiefly  appeal  to  him  are  that,  during  this 
period.  Lord  Salisbury  was  the  most  disting^shed  states- 
man in  Christendom,  the  successor  of  Prince  Bismarck  as 
the  keeper  of  the  world's  peace,  and  that  he  proved  equal 
to  these  high  responsibilities. 

In  1895  Lord  Salisbury  ceased  to  be  exclusively  a 
British  Foreign  Secretary,  and  became  in  one  direction 
a  European  statesman  and  in  another  the  great  pioneer 
of  Pan-Anglo-Saxonism.  The  fall  of  Prince  Bismarck 
had  removed  the  one  powerful  personality  in  Europe 
before  whom  all  statesmen  hesitated  and  all  mobs 
cowered.  Everywhere  the  Chanceries  were  filled  by 
mediocrities  who,  while  commanding  armaments  of  un- 
paralleled magnitude  and  destructive  power,  were  them- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  an  enfranchised  democracy  full 
of  dangerous  Jingo  sentiment.  The  peril  which  thus 
menaced  Europe  preoccupied  Lord  Salisbury  from  the 
beginning.  It  was  one  which  appealed  to  his  strongest 
political  prepossessions.  He  had  studied  it  closely  during 
the  Reform  agitation  in  England,  and,  although  he  had 
his  views  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the  British 
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democracy,  he  was  too  devoted  a  diaciple  of  GastleiSea^h 
to  believe  that  the  same  confidence  could  be  reposed  in 
the  inflammable  populations  of  the  Continent.  Already, 
in  1864,  when  the  European  masses  were  still  effectually 
muzzled,  he  had  warned  the  world  of  the  probable  influ- 
ence of  their  enfranchisement  on  international  relations. 
A  comparison  of  his  views  at  that  date,  with  some  of  hig 
utterances  of  the  last  five  years,  affords  another  interest- 
ing illustration  of  the  continuity  of  his  political  teaching. 
Here  is  what  he  wrote  in  1864 : — 

*  Moderation,  especially  in  the  matter  of  territory,  has  never 
been  characteristic  of  democracy.  Wherever  it  has  had  free 
play,  in  the  ancient  world  or  the  modem,  in  the  old  hemisphere 
or  the  new,  a  thirst  for  empire  and  a  readiness  for  aggressive 
war  has  always  marked  it.' 

In  1897  we  find  him  dwelling  on  the  same  danger,  but 
in  a  more  imminent  form,  in  a  speech  at  a  dinner-party 
at  the  Mansion  House : — 

'  If  you  keep  the  unotBcial  people  in  order,  I  will  promise  yoa 
that  the  official  people  will  never  make  war.  ...  In  our  time 
the  organised  governments  are  distinctly  losing  force,  and 
public  opinion  is  distinctly  gaining  in  power.' 

And  again  in  1900 : — 

'Though  governments  may  have  an  appearance  and  even  a 
reality  of  pacific  intention,  their  action  is  always  liable  to  be 
superseded  by  the  violent  and  vehement  operations  of  mere 
ignorance.  .  .  .  We  cannot  be  certain  that  any  government 
will  not  yield  its  powers  to  the  less  educated  and  less  en- 
lightened classes,  by  whom  more  and  more  in  many  countries 
of  the  world  public  affairs  are  being  governed.' 

It  is  curious  that  the  prudence  which  he  in  consequence 
displayed  has  found  fervent  admirers  in  Mr  Morley  and 
Mr  Labouchere,  notwithstanding  its  anti  -  democratic, 
almost  Mettemichian,  origins.  Yet  he  never  disguised 
his  real  fears ;  it  was,  indeed,  part  of  his  plan  not  to  do 
so.  His  problem  was,  on  the  one  hand,  to  restrain  the 
Jingoism  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  especially  the 
Imperialist  Radical  school  of  Mr  Chamberlain;  and,  on 
the  other,  to  strengthen  his  trembling  colleagues  on  the 
Continent  in  tbeir  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  a  mischief- 
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iiiaking  Chauvinism.  He  did  this  by  ceaselessly  dwelling 
.  upon  the  democratic  danger,  by  placing  it  in  the  fore- 
front of  all  his  most  important  speeches,  by  warning  his 
own  countrymen  in  and  out  of  season  how  much  they 
had  to  lose  by  provoking  it,  and  by  convincing  foreign 
statesmen  that  he  was  heart  and  soul  with  them  in  all 
reasonable  efforts  to  restrain  it. 

Nor  was  it  only  by  his  teaching  that  he  grappled  with 
the  evil.  The  whole  of  his  practical  work  at  the  Foreign 
Office  was  inspired  and  governed  by  it.  The  Peace  Con- 
ference at  the  Hague  was  largely  the  outcome  of  his 
efforts  to  diminish  the  dangers  of  a  war  which,  in  the 
new  classification  of  the  Powers,  could  only,  as  he  himself 
once  said,  *  be  fatal  to  Christian  civilisation.*  In  1888  he 
spoke  impressively  upon  it  at  the  Guildhall  banquet. 
Two  years  later  he  made  official  representations  to  the 
Powers  on  the  subject  in  a  circular  despatch  which  has 
not  yet  been  made  public.  His  abortive  arbitration 
treaty  with  the  United  States  and  the  splendid  work 
performed  at  his  instance  by  Lord  Pauncefote  at  the 
Hague  Conference  illustrate  sufficiently  how  hard  he 
worked  at  this  aspect  of  the  problem.  Although,  as  an 
arbitrationist,  he  has  been  a  hero  with  the  emotional 
Radicals,  he  never  participated  in  their  millennial  delu- 
sions as  to  the  relation  of  arbitration  to  permanent  and 
universal  peace.  Here,  again,  it  was  on  strictly  reaction- 
ary grounds  that  he  advocated  their  methods.  In  his 
mind,  arbitration  was  calculated  to  supply  an  effective 
means  of  cutting  the  claws  of  the  excitable  democracy. 

'  A  well-working  arbitration  system,'  he  once  said, '  would  be 
an  invaluable  bulwark  to  defend  a  minister  from  the  Jingoes. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  accuse  him  of  having 
trifled  with  the  honour  of  the  country  or  with  surrendering 
substantial  advantages  if  he  could  say,  ''Well,  I  submitted 
the  matter  to  an  impartial  tribunal  as  provided  .by  treaty 
and  unfortunately  the  decision  went  against  us.' 


» • 


More  substantial  was  the  work  he  performed  in 
organising  and  keeping  together  the  Concert  of  Europe. 
The  Concert  was,  of  course,  not  his  idea;  it  was  fore- 
shadowed by  Pitt  so  early  as  1805,  and  came  into  existence 
on  the  fall  of  Napoleon ;  but  Lord  Salisbury  approached 
it  from  a  somewhat  different  standpoint  from  that  of  his 
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immediate  predeoeesors.  Mr  Gladstone  regarded  it  as  an 
admixiiBtrative  expedient  and  a  uAeful  means  of  Bhelving 
embarrassing  national  obligations.  Lcurd  Beaconsfield 
tolerated  it,  but  on  condition  that  the  ascendency  of 
Oreat  Britain  was  recognised  by  it.  Lord  Salisbury  took 
higher  ground.  To  him  it  was  *  the  embryo  of  the  only 
possible  structure  of  Europe  which  can  save  civilisation 
from  the  desolating  efiFects  of  a  disastrous  war' ;  and  he 
was  in  favour  of  getting  it  to  act,  not  only  on  qaestions 
belonging  to  it  by  treaty-right,  but  on  all  difficulties 
affecting  the  peace  of  the  world.  In  order  to  keep  it 
together  he  scrupulously  avoided  any  daim  to  a  pre- 
dominant x>art  in  its  councils,  and  he  did  this  so  systenoi- 
atically  that  during  the  Armenian  crisis  of  1895-06  he 
was  more  than  once  angrily  accused  of  allowing  the 
influence  of  Great  Britain  to  be  effaced.  NevertheleBS, 
his  i>olicy  was  a  success,  even  in  the  Eastern  Question. 
It  did  not  and  could  not  save  the  Armenians,  for  they 
fell  victims  to  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  all- 
embracing  blunder  of  1878.  But  in  face  of  the  gravest 
danger  of  a  European  war  the  Concert  kept  the  peace ; 
and,  when  ultimately  its  harmony  was  disturbed,  Lord 
SaUsbury  was  able  to  carry  Russia,  France,  and  Italy 
with  him  in  reviving  Canning's  i>olicy  of  1826  and  in 
applying  it  to  Crete.  In  the  liberation  of  Crete  he  played 
the  decisive  part.  It  was  a  fine  achievement,  perf orniied 
with  admirable  diplomatic  skill;  and  it  affords  us  a 
glimpse  of  what  might  have  been  had  Lord  Beaconsfield 
listened  to  his  counsels  twenty  years  before.  Its  success 
illustrates  at  once  the  degree  of  confidence  his  public 
spirit  and  his  conservative  devotion  to  peace  had  earned, 
even  from  the  Powers  least  friendly  to  this  country, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  holcUng  his  hands  free 
which  he  had  so  far-sightedly  laid  down  for  himself 
during  the  period  1885-1892. 

The  chief  reproach  urged  against  Lord  Salisbury  during 
his  last  tenure  of  office  relates  to  what  are  derisively 
called  his  *  graceful  concessions.'  Not  much  is  heard  of 
this  reproach  to-day ;  and  in  the  future  it  will,  perhaps, 
only  be  remembered  as  a  measure  of  the  success  and  of 
the  relatively  small  cost  with  which  he  practised  his 
policy  of  conciliation.  But  had  these  concessions  been 
greater  than  they  really  were,  there  would  have  been 
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much  to  say  for  them  on  the  grotmd  that,  as  sops  to  the 
great  democratic  Cerberus  on  the  Ciontment — as  contribu- 
tions, that  is,  not  only  to  the  peace  of  this  country,  but  to 
the  stability  of  the  general  international  situation**-they 
were  eminently  judicious.  Lord  Salisbury  has,  however, 
a  better  defence.  In  the  first  place  he  may  urge  that 
they  never  were  of  any  serious  magnitude,  and  in  the 
second  he  may  point  to  compeiisations  far  outweighing 
them  in  value. 

The  first  series  of  concessions  took  place  in  connexion 
with  the  great  crisis  which  occurred  towards  the  end  of 
1895,  when,  almost  simultaneously,  President  Cleveland 
issued  his  bellicose  message  on  the  Venezuela  question 
and  the  German  Emperor  sought  to  oi^ganise  a  Euroi»ean 
coalition  against  us  on  the  Tran8va.al  question.  Owing 
to  the  promptitude  with  which  Lord  Salisbury  came  to  an 
understanding  with  France,  by  negotiating  the  so-called 
Siamese  treaty,  the  cloud  blew  over.  By  this  treaty  the 
tranS'Mekong  portion  of  Keng-Oheng  to  the  north  of 
Siam  was  ceded  to  France,  the  Menam  Valley  was  neutral- 
ised, and  a  promise  was  given  by  Ghreat  Britain  to  settle 
the  Tunisian  question  at  an  early  date.  At  first  sight 
this  seems  a  f  ormidaMe  list  of  concessions,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  amounts  to  veiy  little.  Tunis  had  already  been 
virtually  bartered  to  France  in  1878  in  exchange  for 
Cypi'us ;  and,  if  the  consideration  was  not  a  very  valuable 
one,  we  had  since  then  amply  recouped  ourselves  in  Egypt. 
The  neutralisation  of  the  Menam  Valley  was  all  to  our 
advantage,  for,  without  involving  us  in  administrative 
obligations,  it  safeguarded  a  market  in  which  we  enjoyed 
ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  the  total  trade.  It  is  true  that 
this  may  yet  lead  to  a  French  sphere  of  influence  being 
created  between  the  Mekong  and  the  Menam ;  but,  if  so, 
it  will  be  counterbalanced  by  a  similar  British  sphere  to 
the  west.  As  to  the  results  in  Bangkok,  we  have  only 
ourselves  to  blame  if  we  lose  our  predominance  in  that 
important  spot.  There  remains  the  cession  of  Keng- 
Cheng.  It  had  never  been  the  intention  of  Oreat  Britain 
to  keep  this  territory  for  herself,  but  only  to  hand  it  over 
to  China,  together  with  another  tract  west  of  the  Mekong, 
as  a  buffer  between  the-  British  and  French  possessions. 
The  Chino-Japanese war* had  shown  thatl^is  expedient 
would  have  been  little  better  than  a  comedy;  and  the  up- 
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shot  was  that  the  debatable  land  was  divided.  Whatever 
was  sacrifloed,  however,  was  insignifleant  in  comparison 
with  the  embarrassments  which  might  have  been  cansed 
to  us  had  France  listened  to  the  Kaiser's  overtures.  This 
was  the  total  of  Lord  Salisbury's  *  graceful  concessions  *  in 
connexion  with  the  crisis  of  1895-1896.  With  the  United 
States  he  came  to  an  understanding  which  eventually 
gave  us  all  we  wanted,  while  Germany  got  nothing  except 
a  very  salutary  lesson  to  the  effect  that  in  a  quarrel  with 
Great  Britain  she  could  not  hope  to  find  aUies  on  the 
Continent. 

Of  the  other  concessions  frequently  discussed,  the  only 
group  which  call  for  notice  are  those  which  are  allied  to 
have  been  made  in  China.  Most  of  them  are  contro- 
versial fictions.  At  Kiao-Chau  and  Port  Arthur  Lord 
Salisbury  was  certainly  outwitted ;  and  he  subsequently 
connived  at  Germany's  settlement  in  Shantung  and  recog- 
nised Russia's  preferential  position  in  Manchuria.  But 
this  is  the  sum  of  his  concessions.  They  had,  as  we  shall 
see,  their  compensations;  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  were  so  menacing  that,  had  they  not  been  made,  we 
might,  and  probably  should,  have  lost  much  more  else- 
where. Nor  should  too  much  be  made  of  the  concessions 
themselves.  The  occupation  of  Port  Arthur  was  no  doubt 
a  serious  blow  to  British  preertige  and  British  interests  in 
the  Far  East ;  but  no  British  trading*rights  in  Shantung 
or  Manchuria — except  at  Port  Arthur,  where  they  had 
never  been  exercised — ^have  been  lost.  Kiao-Chau  has 
been  declared  a  free  port ;  and  the  railway  interests  in 
the  British  and  German  spheres  have  been  satisfactorily 
reconciled.  In  giving  up  the  right  to  build  railways  in 
Manchuria,  an  option  was  sacrificed  which  no  British 
capitalist  had  dreamt  of  exercising  since  the  Niuchwang 
line  was  finished,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  generous 
pledge  was  given  to  Russia  of  our  anxiety  not  to  hamper 
her  in  the  reasonable  realisation  of  her  ambitions. 

A  great  deal  has  been  made  of  the  supposed  disadvan- 
tages to  Great  Britain  resulting  from  the  Anglo-German 
agreement  signed  on  October  16th,  1900,  by  which  the 
two  Powers  undertook  to  protect  the  integrity  of,  and 
the  *open  door'  in,  China.  Anxious  to  curry  favour 
with  the  German  Chauvinists,  Count  von  Billow  boasted 
that  he  had  defeated  Great  Britain's  design  of  making  a 
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dose  market  of  the  Yangtse  Valley,  and  had  practically 
given  nothing  in  retam,  since  Gtermany  did  not  interpret 
the  integrity  clause  of  the  agreement  as  applying  to 
Manchuria.  Whatever  satisfaction  this  may  give  in  Ger- 
many, it  does  not  represent  any  tangible  loss  to  England. 
There  never  was  the  remotest  idea  in  this  country  of 
making  a  close  market  of  the  Yangtse  provinces,  while 
the  annexation  of  Manchuria  by  Russia  is  still  very  re- 
mote and  is  subject  to  international  pledges  which  would 
amply  protect  the  small  British  interests  involved.  Lord 
Salisbury's  Chinese  policy  has,  in  fact,  been  made  to  look 
much  worse  than  it  was  by  the  indecision  by  which  it 
was  marked.  He  was  apparently  anxious,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  to  conciliate  Russia  and  not  to  alienate  Ger- 
many. In  the  former  design  he  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
Rusiria  was  only  carrying  to  its  logical  conclusion  her 
revenge  for  the  defeat  of  her  policy  in  South-Eastem 
Europe  in  1878,  and  hence  he  miscalculated  the  definite- 
ness  and  fixity  of  her  aims.  In  the  latter  he  failed  to 
foresee  that  German  greed  would  give  Russian  aggression 
the  opportunity  it  required.  Still  he  lost  little  and  gained 
much.  He  secured  an  equality  of  trading  opportunity 
throughout  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  in  the  Yangtse 
Valley  he  placed  it  beyond  the  risk  of  foreign  aggression. 
But  the  chief  point  is  that  his  cautious  and  concilia- 
tory policy  saved  him  from  embarrassments  at  a  time 
when  the  most  vital  interests  of  the  Empire  required 
that  his  hands  should  be  free.  His  richest  rewards  were 
reaped  on  the  Upper  Nile  and  in  South  Africa.  In  the 
mere  extent  of  the  territory  annexed  and  the  value  of  the 
interests  acquired,  these  two  successes  far  outweigh  all 
the  concessions  he  is  supposed  to  have  made  to  foreign 
Powers,  even  as  magnified  by  the  fertile  imaginations  of 
his  most  hostile  critics.  But  the  moral  effect  was  over- 
whelming. The  spectacle  of  England  compelling  France 
to  haul  down  her  flag  at  Fashoda  and  carrying  to  a 
triumphant  conclusion  a  great  war  of  conquest  in  South 
Africa,  undeterred  by  the  execrations  of  one  half  of  the 
populace  of  Europe  and  America,  impressed  the  world 
as  few  events  in  our  time  have  impressed  it.  It  has 
been  said  of  Castlereagh  that  his  marvellous  diplomacy 
was  unjustly  overshadowed  by  the  achievements  of  the 
generals  in  the  campaign  of  1813-14  against  France,  inas- 
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much  aa  it  was  not  hy  militaiy  strategy  that  Napoleon 
was  crushed^  but  hy  the  overwhelming  force  faronght  into 
the  field  by  the  Coalition,  whieh  was  largely  the  creation 
of  the  British  statesman.  No  such  injustice  has  been 
done  to  Lord  Salisbury.  The  world  has  been  too  con- 
scious of  the  enormous  power  of  the  enemies  of  England 
not  to  pereeive  that  its  opportune  paralysis  was  a  master- 
stroke of  diplomacy.  Had  it  happened  only  onee,  it  might 
have  been  accounted  a  lucky  accident;  but  such  aocidents 
do  not  happen  twice  within  three  years.  Precisely  how 
it  was  managed  will  perhaps  never  be  known.  The  best 
work  of  diplomacy  is  not  recorded  in  state  papers.  We 
obtain  fugitive  glimpses  of  it  in  such  facts  as  that  the 
much-canvassed  concession  to  Russia  in  Manchuria  was 
made  within  a  month  of  the  arrival  of  the  British  troops 
at  Omdtirman,  cuad  that  the  finishing  touches  were  being 
put  to  the  secret  Anglo-German  agreement  relating  to 
Portuguese  Africa  when  Captain  Marohand's  force  was 
discovered  at  Fashoda. 

Both  triumphsi  however*  were  probably  less  the  con- 
templated fruit  of  direct  diplomatic  preparations  than 
the  accidents  of  a  long  career  of  prudent  and  pacsific 
statesmanship.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the 
avenging  of  Gcurdon  and  the  wiping  out  of  Majuba  wrere 
ever  deliberate  and  settled  objects  of  Lord  Salisbury  s 
policy.  So  late  as  1888  he  was  against  all  expeditions 
into  the  SudaUf  and  was  looking  forward  to  the  con- 
clusion of  an  arrangement  for  the  evacuation  of  EgypL 
Even  in  1807  the  advance  would  not  have  been  made  had 
it  not  become  necessary  in  the  interests  of  Italy;  and 
then  probably  it  would  have  stopped  at  DongolA  but  for 
the  discovery  of  the  Franoo-Bussian  confiq[iiraGy  to  seize 
the  Upper  Nile.  It  was  the  same  with  the  TransvaaL 
How  littie  the  shame  of  Majuba  oppressed  Lord  Salisbury 
is  shown  by  the  reluctance  with  which  he  threatened  the 
Transvaal  with  war  over  the  Vaal  Drifts  dispute  in  1895. 
Nevertheless  the  possibility  of  both  expeditions  was  never 
absent  from  his  mind ;  and  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  providing  against  the 
risks. 

In  the  domain  of  policy  as  distinct  from  diplomaqr 
Lord  Salisbury's  boldest  experiment  has  been  his  attempt 
to  establish  permanently  close  relations  with  the  United 
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States  on  an  entirely  new  footing.  The  &ot  that  he 
should  have  attempted  a  rapprochement  of  any  kind  ia 
regarded  as  a  remarkable  conversion  by  those  who  remem* 
ber  the  bitterness  with  which  he  attacked  the  Federals 
during  the  Civil  War.  It  is»  however,  less  remarkable  than 
it  seems.  There  was  a  strong  artificial  element  in  Lord 
Robert  Cecil's  anti- American  attitude  between  1862  and 
1864.  It  was  not  against  the  Americans  as  such  that  he 
directed  his  onslaughts,  but  against  a  system  to  which 
the  English  .Radicals  had  constantly  appealed,  with  tire- 
less and  even  tiresome  reiteration,  as  a  justification  for 
democratic  reforms  at  home.  America  was  in  fact  an 
object-lesson  in  the  great  English  Reform  controversy. 
It  is  consequently  not  surprising  that,  when  the  Civil 
War  broke  out,  so  strong  a  Tory  as  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
should  have  sought  to  turn  the  tables  on  his  political  op«* 
ponents  by  bidding  them  note  the  human  weaknesses  and 
passions  which  survived  in  theb  favourite  emancipated 
democracies.  But  this  is  very  ancient  history.  It  was 
obliterated  many  years  ago,  not  only  by  the  falsification 
of  all  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  prophecies  of  the  outcome  of 
the  war,  but  also  by  Lord  Salisbury's  subsequent  recanta- 
tion of  his  errors  in  regard  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
British  democracy. 

His  attitude  in  1808  is  more  remarkable  as  a  revolu- 
tion in  national  policy  than  as  a  reversal  of  personal 
opinion.  It  is  true  that  Canning  was  sincerely  anxious 
for  an  American  allianoe,  and  that  he  even  sounded  the 
United  States  Grovemment  on  the  subject;  but  he  was 
not  disposed  to  make  any  essential  modification  in  the 
axioms  of  British  world-policy  in  order  to  attain  it.  One 
of  the  chief  of  these  axioms,  which  has  been  upheld  by 
British  statesmen  of  all  parties  in  every*  age,  is  that,  as  the 
greatest  of  the  conmiercial  Powers,  England  can  never 
suffer  the  highways  of  the  nations  to  fall  into  hands  that 
may  close  them.  Hence  the  tradition  that  *  the  Sound,  the 
Bosphorus,  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  must  never  be  subject 
to  the  will  of  a  first-rate  Power.'  The  application  of  this 
principle  to  the  United  States  is  obvious.  Long  before  a 
Nicaragua  or  Panama  Canal  was  dreamt  of,  it  wto  the 
policy  of  Oreat  Britain  to  prevent*  not  only  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States, 
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but  also  the  island  of  Cuba,  as  the  key  to  any  possible 
trans-isthmian  canaL  Canning  declared  m  1822  that 
*  what  cannot  and  must  not  be  is  that  any  great  maritime 
Power  should  get  possession  of  Cuba ' ;  and  Lord  John 
Russell,  some  years  later,  expounded  at  length  the  isthmian 
canal  grounds  for  this  maxim.  Ultimately,  in  1850,  -when 
the  United  States  first  began  to  perceive  the  necessity  of 
a  waterway  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  a  com- 
promise was  arrived  at  in  the  shape  of  the  C9ayton- 
Bulwer  treaty,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  any  canid 
that  might  be  constructed  should  be  neutral,  and  that 
its  neutrality  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  British  and 
American  Governments.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
during  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty  Mr  Clayton,  the 
American  Secretary  of  State,  formally  repudiated  the 
Monroe  doctrine  on  behalf  of  his  Grovemment. 

Now  this  policy  has  been  completely  reversed  by  Lord 
Salisbury,  During  the  dispute  in  1895  on  the  Venezuela 
boundary  question,  he  recognised  the  whole  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine  as  laid  down  by  President  Monroe,  although 
Canning  had  refused  to  accept  one  half  of  it.  When  the 
Spanish-American  war  broke  out,  and  it  was  known  that 
the  prize  was  the  possession  of  Cuba,  he  stood  by  the 
United  States  ;  and  it  was  entirely  owing  to  his  attitude 
that  European  intervention  on  behalf  of  Spain  was  ren- 
dered impossible.  Finally  he  abandoned  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty,  and  left  the  United  States  free  to  construct 
and  defend  a  trans-isthmian  canal  practically  on  her  own 
terms.  The  result  is,  of  course,  that  the  official  relations 
of  the  two  Powers  are  more  cordial  now  than  they  have 
ever  been.  Whether  this  cordiality  will  acquire  the  per- 
manence and  the  brotherhood-in-arms  which  Lord  Salis- 
bury anticipated,  is  a  secret  of  the  future.  It  would  be 
a  mistake,  however,  to  imagine  that  he  has  speculated 
only  on  the  gratitude  of  the  United  States.  He  is  too 
sane  a  statesman  for  that.  His  sacrifices — ^the  risk  after 
all  is  not  very  serious — are  justified  partly  by  the  very 
robust  growth  of  Anglo-Saxon  sentiment  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  during  the  last  decade,  and  partly  by  the 
community  of  national  interests  established  by  the 
American  acqiudtion  of  transmarine  dependencies  and 
the  immense  expansion  of  the  American  export  trade. 
This  is  a  solid  basis  for  Anglo-American  co-operation. 
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In  endeavouring  to  build  upon  it,  even  at  the  cost  of  an 
old  British  tradition,  Lord  Salisbury  has  taken  the  first 
practical  step  in  a  movement  full  of  the  highest  promise 
for  the  English-speaking  races.  Whether  it  succeed  or 
fail,  it  will  always  raok  brightly  among  the  lofty  strivings 
by  which  the  whole  of  his  k>ng  and  fruitful  ^eer  his 
been  inspired, 

Begarded  as  a  whole,  Lord  Salisbury's  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  is  a  record  of  which  the  Empire  may  well 
be  proud.  Four  years  ago,  when  the  clouds  were  gathering 
thickly  on  the  political  horizon  and  the  ship  of  state  had 
still  to  weather  one  of  the  most  dangerous  storms  in  its 
history,  he  himself  laid  down  the  test  by  which  he  desired 
to  be  judged. 

'Consider,'  he  said,  'our  foreign  work  altogether.  You 
should  not  consider  this  one  case  or  this  other  case  or  this 
third  case,  but  what  has  been  the  result  when  the  whole  issue 
is  hung  together.  When  the  account-books  are  totted  up  and 
the  balance  ascertained,  then  form  your  judgment,  but  do  not 
form  your  judgment  on  the  individual  passing  items.  It  may 
be  quite  true  that  there  are  some  matters  on  which  you  do 
right  to  go  to  war,  and  yet  the  extreme  step  was  not  taken ; 
but  you  must  be  sure,  before  you  take  that  action,  that  there 
were  no  other  xx>s8ible  or  immediate  complications  within 
view  which  made  it  necessary  to  economise  the  force  that 
was  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government.' 

The  accounts-books  are  now  totted  up  and  the  balance 
ascertained.  The  net  result  is  that  Lord  Salisbury  has 
steered  the  Empire  safely  through  dangers  of  the  utmost 
gravity ;  that  he  has  maintained  the  peace  among  and 
with  a  host  of  ebullient  nations,  and  still  has  shielded 
British  interests  and  added  magnificently  to  the  dominions 
of  the  Crown ;  that  he  has  vastly  enhanced  the  national 
prestige  and  has  opened  a  new  era  for  Anglo-Saxon 
solidarity. 

The  lofty  statesmanship  and  skilful  diplomacy  which 
have  achieved  these  successes  have  also  in  another  direc- 
tion done  immense  service  to  the  State.  In  a  democratic 
age  Lord  Salisbury  has  succeeded  in  keeping  foreign  policy 
outside  the  bounds  of  party  politics,  and  in  safeguarding 
it  from  the  pernicious  influence  of  popular  passion — *  the 
vehement  operations  of  mere  ignorance,'  as  he  bluntly 
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called  it  two  years  ago.  This  has,  of  coarse,  been  one  of 
the  secrets  of  his  own  success,  but  it  also  constitutes  a 
useful  discipline  for  public  opinion  and  the  establishment 
of  a  precious  tradition  for  his  successors.  So  long  as 
British  statesmen  imitate  the  great  qualities  that  Lord 
Salisbury  brought  to  his  task,  the  nation  will  not  refuse 
them  the  same  valuable  liberty  of  action  that  he  enjoyed 
Whatever  the  final  verdict  of  the  historian — if  there 
be  such  a  thing — on  Lord  Salisbury's  career  and  character, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  large  measure  of  gratitade 
and  respect  he  has  won  from  his  contemporaries  both  in 
his  own  and  in  foreign  lands.  A  strong  party-man,  living 
in  an  age  when  no  statesman  of  his  own  rank  has  been 
spared  by  party  rancour,  a  peculiarly  reserved  and  self- 
contained  temperament,  deficient  of  all  the  cabotinage 
which  appeals  to  *  the  great  heart  of  the  nation,*  he  has 
been  followed  into  his  retirement  by  an  expression  of 
esteem  and  admiration  at  once  intensely  genuine  and  un- 
restricted by  party  or  sectional  differences.  Men  of  aU 
classes  and  all  shades  of  opinion  have  recognised  in  him 
the  tyi>e  of  a  great  national  statesman.  It  is  a  remark- 
able triumph  of  character.  Much  of  the  popular  admira- 
tion is  probably  due  to  the  typicaUy  English  peitinacity 
and  courage  and  self-reliance  with  which  his  life-work 
has  been  pursued,  and  the  self-denying  patriotism  which 
shines  so  conspicuously  throughout  his  fifty  years  of 
public  service.  The  masses  fiire  often  quicker  to  recognise 
qualities  and  motives  than  to  appreciate  results.  It  is, 
however,  by  the  great  results  of  his  life,  his  sane  and 
lofty  political  teaching  and  the  staUe  infiuence  he  has 
exercised  over  public  affairs  throughout  a  generation 
exposed  to  perils  threatening  the  very  foundations  of 
orderly  society  and  Christian  civilisatdon,  that  he  has 
earned  the  gratitude  of  all  his  thinking  countrymen. 
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IX.    A  Forgotten  Poet :  George  Darley.     A  charming  piece  of  literary  criticism. 
X*    The  Changing  East* — A  carefully  prepared  summary  of  the  rise  of  Japan    among 

the  powers  of  the  world. 
XI*    A  Council  of  Trstde.— The  Atlantic  shipping  combination  from  the  Conservative 

point  of  view. 
XII.    Itstlian  Poets  of  To«day.— A  study  of  living  Italian  poets,  with  many  quotations 
from  their  works. 

XIII.  Efficiency  in  the  Services.— A  criticism  of  English  military  and  naval  arrange- 

ments. 

XIV.  The  Crying  Need  of  South  Africe^.— Some  suggestions  on  the  next    steps  in 

Africa. 
XV.    The  Colonial  Conference.— What  it  was  hoped  to  accomplish  and  its  relations  tc 

English  imperialism. 
XVI.    The  Coronation  of  the  Kings  of  England.— The  historical  meaning  and  purpose 
of  this  elaborate  ceremony. 

The  Cdinb\irgh  R.eview^. 

I.    The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Second  French  Empire.— A  brilliant  sketch  ol 
the  events  and  circumstances  attending  the  fall  of  Napoleon  III. 

II.  We^r  and  Poetry. — War  poets,  old  and  new,  with  a  study  of  their  most  striking 

verse. 

III.  The  Albanian  Question.— What  it  really  is,  and  how  it  may  be  solved. 

IV.  The  Last   Voyages  of    Ulysses.— The    classic    and  English    poets    who    have 

treated  of  this  great  theme. 
V.    The  Causes  of  English  Scenery.—The  natural  causes  that  make  scenery  a£ 
illustrated  in  the  beauties  of  England. 

VI.  Some  Racial  Contrasts  in  Fiction.— An  entertaining  study  of  English,  French 

and  American  fiction. 

VII.  The  Royal  Palaces  of  London. — Some  famous  London  buildings  and  their  royal 

associations. 

VIII.  Victor  Hugo* — A  criticism  of  the  famous  Frenchman's  art  and  its  influence. 

IX.    Modern  English  and  French  DrsLma.— Their  common  and  contrasting  points 

with  modem  illustrations  and  examples. 
X.    The  Mststery  of  the  Pstcific. — ^The  future  of  the  Pacific  and  the  relations  of  the 

United  Stotes  to  it. 
XI.    The  Educsttion  Bill.— The  political  study  of  the  quarter ;    a  review  of  a  notable 
innovation  in  English  educational  methods. 
Xll*    Peace  in  South  Africa. — An  English  view  of  the  end  of  the  war. 
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